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JOURNALS FROM WHICH ABSTRACTS ARE MADE. 

The following is a list of Journals from which abstracts are made (directly or 
indirectly) by the Chemical Society and the Society of Chemical Industry. 
The abbreviated titles printed in italics represent Journals abstracted by the 
Chemical Society, those printed in roman type being abstracted by the Society 
of Chemical Industry. Of the former Journals those indicated by an asterisk 
are also abstracted by the Society of Chemical Industry. 


Abbreviated Title. 
Abli. Bohm. Akad. 

Ahh. Dent Naiurwiss. Med. 

Ver. Bohmen. 

Acad. Sci. Fennicae . 

Agric. Bull F. M. S. 

Agric. Exp. Stat. Univ. 

Wisconsin Bes. Bull. 
Agric. Gaz. S. Russia. 

Agric. J. India . 

Agric. Ledger . 

Agric. Res. Inst., Pusa Rep. 
(Bull.) 

Agric. and Sylvie. 

Allgem. Brau.-Hopf. Zeit. . 
Allgem. Gerber-Zeit. . 
Allgem. Z. Bierbrau. u. 

Malzfabr. ” 

Araat. Fotog. 

Amer. Brewers’ J. 

Amer. Brewers’ Rev. . 
Amer. JBot. 

Amer . J . Bis. Children 
Amer. J. Pharm. 

Amer. J. Physiol. 

Amer , J. Publ. Health 
*Amer. J. Sci. . 

Amen Mach. 

Amer . Min. . . 

Amen Perf. 

Amer. Phot. 

Anal. Fis. Quim. 

Anal. Bog, Quim. Argentina 
Analyst .... 
Annalen .... 
Ann. Bot . 

Ann. di Bot. 

Ann . Chim. 

Ann. Chim. Analyt. . 
Annali Chim. Appl. . 

Ann. Ecole Agric. Mont- 
j pellier 
Ann. Falsif. 
rdnn. Qeol. Min . Russie 
Ann. hyg.pub. med . legale. 
Ann* Inst. Mines, Petrograd 
Ann. Inst. Pasteur 
Ann. Inst. Polyt., Petro- 
grad 

Ann. Physik 

Ann. Physique . . 

Ann. R, Staz. Chim. Agrar. 
Sperim, 

Ann. m. Univ. Jassy 


Journal. 

Abhandlungen der Bohmischen Akademie. 
Abhandlungen der Deutschen Naturwissenscbaftlichen 
find Medizinischen Yerein, Bohmen. 

Acta Societatis Scientiarum Fennicae. 

Agricultural Bulletin of the Federated Malay States, 
Agricultural Experimental Station, University of Wis¬ 
consin, Research Bulletin. 

Agricultural Gazette of Southern Russia. 

Agricultural Journal of India. 

Agricultural Ledger. 

Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa, Report and 
Bulletins. 

Agriculture and Sylviculture (Petrograd). 

Allgemeine Bran- und Hopfen-Zeitung. 

Allgemeine Gerber-Zeitung. 

Allgemeine Zeitschrift fiir Bierbrauerei und Malz- 
fabrikation. 

Amator Fotografen. 

American Brewers’ Journal. 

American Brewers’ Review. 

American Journal of Botany. 

American Journal of Diseases of Children. 

American Journal of Pharmacy. 

American Journal of Physiology. 

American Journal of Public Health. 

American Journal of Science. 

American Machinist. 

American Mineralogist. 

American Perfumer. 

American Photography. 

Anales de la Sociedad Espaiiola Fisica y Quimica. 
Anales de la Quimica Argentina. 

Analyst, y 
Justus Liebig’ 

Annals of Bot 

Annali di Bot . 1469 

unman 

Annali di Oh:' IAHI 

Aqnaies de I’lSdSIunaarioxnw^-^ — a _ _ de Mont¬ 
pellier. 

Annales des Falsifications. 

Annuaire de la Geologic et de la Mineralogie de Russie, 
Annales d’hygiene publique et de medicine legale. 
Annales de Tlnstitut des Mines, Petrograd. 

Annales de l’lnstitut Pasteur. 

Annales de Tlnstitut Poly technique, Petrograd, 

Annalen der Physik. 

Annales de Physique. 

Annali della R. Stazione Ohimico Agraria Sperimen- 
tale di Roma. 

Annales scientifiques de TUniversflA de Jassy. 
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IV 


Abbreviated Title. 
Ann* Soc. Geol. Belg .: Buhl. 

rel . cm Congo Beige 
Apotli. Zeit. 

App. Sci. .... 
Ark Gehiet* BhysiJc, Math. 
Chem. 

Arb. Gesundh. Amt. . 

Arch. Anat. Physiol. . 

Arch . Chem. Metros. . 

Arch. Eniw.-meeh. Org. 
Arch . expt* Bath. Fharm . . 

Arch. farm. sper. sci. a If. . 
Arch. Fisiol. 

Arch. Hyg. 

Arch. hit. Med. 

Arch. ital. Biol. 

Arch. Med. Fharm. milii. * 
Arch . Mterland* 

Arch. Nterland. physiol, . 

*Arch, Fharm. . 

Arch, physikal. Chem.Glas. 
Keram. 

Arch. Sci . Petrograd . 

Arch. Sci. phys. not. . 

Arch. Suikerind. Ned. Indie 

Arhiv. Kcm. Min. Geol, 
Arm. Beton 

A. Accad, Lined 
Atti R. Accad. Sci. Torino 
Atii R. M, Feneto Sci. 
Aust. Fharm. Notes . 

Beitr. Min. Japan 
Berg. Hilttemn. RundscTi. . 
*Ber. .... 
Ber. Bent. hot. Ges. . 

Ber. Dents, pharm. Ges. . 

Ber. Dent, physikal. Ges* , 
Ber. K. Sachs. Ges. U’iss. . 

Ber. Oherhess. Ges . Katwr, 
IJeUhumle, 

Ber. Ohara Inst, landw, 
Forsch. 

Berlin. Klin. Woch. « 
*JSied*' Zentr. . 

Biochem, Bull, . 

* Biochem. J. 

Zeitsch. 

Blatter Zuoker.» 

Bd. of Trade J. . 

Boh Acad. Mac. Ciencias, 
Cordoba, 

Boll. Chins. farm. , ' . 

Boll Soc. Geol Ital . 

Moll Soc* Med,-Cfiirurg. , 


Journal. 

Annales de la Soeiete geolog!que de Belgique : Pub?;' 

cations relatives an Congo Beige. f , 

Apotheker- Zeitnng. 

Applied Science. 

Arbeiten aus dem Gebiete der Physik, Mathemat 
nnd Chemie. f 

Arbeiten aus dem Gesundheitsamte. // 

Archiv fur Anatomie und Pliysiologie. | 

Areliiv Chemie nnd Mikroskopie. 

Archiv fur Entwicklungameehanik dor Organismen. | 
Archiv fur experimentelle Pathologie und Pharmal 
kologie. 

Archivio di farmaeologia sperimentale e science affini 
Archivio di Fisiologia. 

Archiv fur Hygiene. 

The Archives of Internal Medicine. 

A rohives italiennes de Biologie. 

Archives de Medicine et de Pharmacie militaires. : - 
Archives Neerlandaises de sciences exaetes et nati j 
relies. ;S 

Archives Neerlandaises de physiologic de Phomme f 
des animaux. '|§ 

Archiv der Pharmazie. 

Archiv fur die physikalisehe Chemie der Glases unr 
der Eeramischen Massen. 

Archives des Sciences biologiques, Petrograd. y 

Archives des Sciences physiques et naturelles. | 

Archief voor de Suikerindustrie in Nederlandsch| 
Indie. 

Arkiv. for Kemi, Mineralogi och Geologi. 

Armierter Beton. % 

Atti della Reale Accademia del Lincei. 

Atti della Reale Accademia delle Scienze di Torino. ' 

Atti del Istituto Yeneto di Scienze, Etrere ed Arti. 
Australian Pharmaceutical Notes and News. 

Beitrage zur Mineralogie von Japan. 

Berg- und Hiittenmannisches Rundschau. 

Berichte der Deutschen chemischen Gesellscliaft. 
Berichte der Deutschen botanischen Gesellschaft. 
Berichte der Deutschen pharmazeutischen Geseli 
schaft. 

Berichte der Deutschen physikalisehen Gesellschaft. 
Berichte iiber die Verhandlungen der Koniglich She 
sischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften. fe 
Berichte der Oberhessischen Gesellschaft fiir Natl / 1 
und Heilkunde zu Giessen. 1 
Berichte des Ohara Institute fur landwirtschaftli^ ’/ 
Forschungen. ■ 

Berliner Klmisehe Wochenschrift. ,f| 

Biedermann’s Zentralhlatt fiir Agrikulturcliemie 
rationallen Landwirtschafts-Betrieb. 

Biochemical Bulletin. @ 

Biochemical Journal. 

Biochemische Zeitschrift. 

Blatter fiir Zuckerriibenbau. 

Board of Trade Journal. 

Boletm de la Academia Naclonal des Ciencias, t 

Bolletino Ohimico farmaceutico. 

Bolletino della Society Geologica Italiana. 

Bolletino della Societa Medico-Ghirargica, Pa’ 
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V 


Abbreviated Title. 
Bot. Centr. 

Boh Gaz. .... 
Brass. Malt. 

Brau- \ i, Malzind. ■ . 
Braunkohle 
Brewers’ J. 

Brit, and Col. Pliarm. 

Brit. J. Phot. . 

Brit, Med . J. 

Brit, Pat . 

Buletinul Ohim. 

Bui, Soc. Ohim , Romania . 
Bui. Soc. Romano Stiin. 
Bull. Acad, roy . Bely. 

Bull. Acad. Sci. Cracow , 

Bull. Acad . Sci* Petrograd. 

Bull. Acad. Sci. Roumame 

Bull. Agric. Intell. . 

Bui!, Assoc, Chim. Suer, . 

Bull. Bureau of Standards 
(US. A,). 

Bull. Com. Giol. Finla,. ic . 
Bull, Dept. Agric. Ceylon . 
Bull. Dept. Agric. Trinidad 
Bull. Forest Exp. Stat. 
M eguro. 

Bull. gin. TMrap. 

Bull. Geol. Inst, Univ, Bp* 
sala. 

Bull . Geol . Soc. A mer, 

Bull. Geol. Survey , U.S.A. 
Bull. Geol . Survey , West 
Australia, 

Bull. Imp. Oentr. Agric. 

Exp. Slat. Japan. 

Bull. Imp. Inst. 

Bull. Johns Hopkins Hos¬ 
pital 

BulVRanade Indus. Econ. 
Inst. Poona. 

Bull, School Mines and 
Met,, Univ. Missouri . 
Bull, Sci. Pharmacol. 

*Bull, Soc. chim. 

*Bull. Soc. chim, Belg. 

Bull. Soc . chim hiol. . 

Bull, Soc. chim. Maurice , 
Bull. Soc. d’Encour. . 

Bull. Soc . /rang. Min. 

BulL Soc. Frang. Phot. 

Bull. Soc. Ind, Mulhouse . 
Bull. Soc, Ind. Nord. 


Journal. 

Botanisehes Centralblatt. 

Botanical Gazette. 

Brasserie et Malterie. 

Brau- u. Malzindnstrie, 

Braunkohle. 

Brewers’ Journal. 

British and Colonial Pharmacist. 

British Journal of Photography. 

British Medical Journal. 

British Patent. 

Buletinul Chimie. 

Buletinul Soeietatei de Chimie din Romania. 

Buletinul Societatii Eomane de Stiinte. 

Academic royale de Belgique—Bulletin de la Classe 
des Sciences. 

Bulletin international de PAcademie des Sciences de 
Cracovie. 

Bulletin de PAcademie Xmperiale des Sciences de 
Petrograd. 

Bulletin de la Section Scienti&qiie de PAcademie 
Roumaine. 

Bulletin of the Bureau of Agricultural Intelligence and 
of Plant Diseases. 

Bulletin de PAssociation des Chimistes de Sucre et de 
Distillerie. 

Bulletin of the Bureau of Standards (U.S.A.). 

Bulletin de la Commission Geologique de Finlande, 
Bulletin of the Department of Agriculture, Ceylon. 
Bulletin of the Department of Agriculture, Trinidad. 
Bulletin of the Forest Experiment Station, Meguro, 
Tokyo. 

Bulletin gdndral de Therapeutique medicale, chir- 
urgieale, obstetricale. 

Bulletin of the Geological Institution of the University 
ofUpsala. 

Bulletin of the Geological Society of America. 

Bulletin of the U.S. Geological Survey. 

Bulletin of the Geological Survey, West Australia. . 

Bulletin of the Imperial Central Agricultural Experi¬ 
mental Station of Japan. 

Imperial Institute Bulletin. 

Bulletin of Johns Hopkins Hospital. 

Bulletin of the Ranade Industrial and Economic Insti¬ 
tute, Poona. 

Bulletin of the School of Mines and Metallurgy, 
University of Missouri. 

Bulletin des Sciences Pharmacologiques. 

Bulletin de la Societe chimique d© Franco. 

Bulletin de la Societe chimique de Belgique. 

Bulletin de la Soci4td de chimie biologiqne. 

Bulletin de la Society chimique de Maurice. 

Bulletin de la Soci6t4 d'Encouragement pour Pln- 
dustrie Nationale. 

Bulletin de la Society frangaise de Mineralogie.^ 
Bulletin de la Socidtd Frangaise de Photographie. 
Bulletin de la Socidtd Industrie!le de Mulhouse. 
Bulletin de la Socidtd Industrielle du Nord de la 
France. 
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JOURNALS FROM WHICH ABSTRACTS ARE MADE. 


Abbreviated Title. 
Rail. Soc. Xnd. Rouen 
Bull. Soc. Oural. Set. JS r aL 

Bull, Soc. Pharm. Bordeaux 

Bull. Wellcome Trop.Kes.Lab. 
Cairo Sci • J. 

Canada Dept. Mines Publ.. 
Canadian Med . Assoc. J. . 
Canadian Mining J. . 
Caoutchouc et Gutta-Percha 
Cement .... 
^ Centr. Baht. Bar . 


Centr. Kunstdfingerind. 
Centr. Min. 


Centr. Zuckerind. 
Cer&mique . 

Ch. of Comm. J. 
Chemik Polski . 


Chem. App. 
Chem. Eng. 
Chem. Erde 
Chem. Ind. 
*Ohem. News 
Chem. Trade J. 
Chem. Umschau 


Fefct- 


■Ind. 


*Chem. Weehblad 
Chem.-Zeit. 

Chem. ZeiUeh. 
*Chem. Zentr. 
Chem. and Drug. 
*Chim. et Ind . . 
Collegium . 

* Compt. rend . . 


Compt. rend, PAcad. d’Agric. 


Compt. rend. Soc. Biol. 


Oomptes rend. Tray. Lab. 

Oarlsberg 
D. R.-P. . 

Dept, Chem. S. Australia, 
Bull, 

Derm, Woch. 

Dent. Essigind. . 

Dent. Meehan. Zeit. 

Dewi. med. Woch 
Dent, Parfum. Zeit. 

Dents. Zuckerind. 

Bern. GmL .... 
Econ. Proc, Roy. Dubl. Soc. 
Electrician . 

Elektrochem. Zeits. 

Eng. and Min. J. 

Eng. News * 

Eng. Rec. . 

Engrais 


JODRUAL. 

Bulletin de la Societe Industrielle de Rouen. 

Bulletin de la Societe Ouralienne des Amateurs des 
Sciences Xaturell.es a Catherineberg. 

Bulletin des Travaux de la Societe de Pharmacie de 
Bordeaux. 

Bulletin of the'Wellcome Tropical Research Laboratory. 
Cairo Scientific Journal. 

Canada Department of Mines Publications. 

Canadian Medical Association Journal, 

Canadian Mining Journal. 

Le Caoutchouc et le Gutta-Percha. 

Cement. 

Centralblatt fur Bakteriologie, Parasitenkunde und 
Infektxonskrankhexten. 

Centralblatt fiir Kunstdiingerindustrie. 

Centralblatt fiir Mineralogie, Geologic und Palaeonto- 
logie. 

Centralblatt fiir Zuckerindustrie. 

Ceramique. 

Chamber of Commerce Journal. 

Chemik Polski. 

Chemisehe Apparatur. 

Chemical Engineer. 

Clieuiie der Erde. 

Chemisehe Industrie. 

Chemical News. 

Chemical Trade Journal. 

Chemisehe Umschau fiber die Fett- und Harz-Indus¬ 
trie. 

Chemisch Weekblad. 

Chemiker-Zeitung. 

Chemisehe Zeitschrift. 

Chemisehes Zentralblatt. 

Chemist and Druggist. 

Ohimie et Industrie. 

Oollegium. 

Oomptes rendus hebdomadaires des Seances de P Aca¬ 
demia des Sciences. 

Comptes rendus des Seances de PAcademie d’Agricul¬ 
ture de France. 

Comptes rendus hebdomadaires de Stances de la Societe 
de Biologic. 

Comptes rendus des Travaux de Laboratoire de Oarls¬ 
berg. 

Deutscher Reich s-Patent. 

Department of Chemistry, South Australia, Bulletins. 

Dermatologische Wochenschrift. 

Deutsche Essigindustrie. 

Deutsche Mechauiker Zeitung. 

Deutsche medizinische Wochenschrift. 

Deutsche Parfumerie Zeitung. 

Deutsche Zuckerindustrie. 

Economic Geology. 

Economic Proceedings of the Royal Dublin Society. 
Electrician. 

Elektrochemische Zeitschrift. 

Engineering and Mining Journal, 

Engineering News. 

Engineering Record. 

L’Engrais. 
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vii 

Abbreviated Title. Journal. 

Exper. Stat. Rec. . . Experimental Station Record. 

FachL Mitt Ost. Tabak. . Fachliche Mitteilungen derOsterreichischeTabakregie. 
Farber-Zeit. . . . Farber-Zeitung. 

Farben-Zeit. . . . Farben-Zeitung. 

Farm ..... The Farm (Russia). 

Fermentforsch. . . . Fermentforscbung. 

Ferraro. .... Ferraro. 

Feuerungsteclinik - . Feuerungstecbnik. 

Flora .... Flora. 

Foldtani Kozlony - . Foldtani Kozlony. 

Fr. Pat. .... French Patent. 

Fiihlings Landw. Zeit. . Fiihlings Landwirtschaftliche Zeitung. 

Gas ..... Het Gas. 

Gas J. .... Gas Journal. 

Gas Rec. .... Gas Record. 

*Gazzetta .... Gazzetta chirnica italiana. 

Geol . For. Fork. . . Geologiska Foreningens i Stockholm Fbrhandlingar. 

Geol. Mag . .... Geological Magazine. 

Gerber .... Gerber. 

Gesundheitsing . . . Gesundsheitsingenieur. 

Gomosaw. Hjelo. . . Gornosawodskoje Djelo. 

Gummi-Zeit. . . . Gummi-Zeitung. 

Handle Vijft. Nat . . . Handeliogen van het Yijftende Natuur. 

Hawaii Agric. Exp. Stat. Hawaii Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletins. 
Bull. 

Heart ..... Heart. 

JEteh 7. Chim. Acta . . Helvetica Chimiea Acta. 

Hess. Landw. Zeits. . . Hessisclie Landwirthschaftliclie Zeitschrift. 

Ilyg. Ifo&ndsch.. . . . Hygieuische Rundschau. 

Indian Forest Bull. . . Indian Forest Bulletin. 

Indian J. Med . Res . . Indian Journal of Medical Research. 

India-rubber J. . . . India-rubber Journal. 

Ingenieur . . . . De Ingenieur, 

Int. Mitt. Bodenk. . . Internationale Mitteilungen fur Bodenkunde. 

Int. Sugar J. International Sugar Journal. 

Int. Z. Metallog. . . Internationale Zeitschrift fiir Metallographie. 

Int. Zeitsch . phys.-chem. Internationale Zeitschrift fur physikalisch-chemische 

Biol. Biologie. 

Iron Steel Inst. Carnegie Iron and Steel Institute, Carnegie Scholarship 
Schoh Mem. Memoirs. 

Jahrl). K. K. Geol . Reichsanst Jahrbuch der K. K. geologischen Reichsanstalt. 

Jahrb. Min . . . . Neues Jahrbuch fiir Mineralogie, Geologic und 

Palaeontologie. 

Jahrb. Min . BeiL-Bd . . Neues Jahrbuch fiir Mineralogie, Geologic und Palae¬ 

ontologie. Beilage-Band. 

Jahrb . Radioaldiv. Pick- Jahrbuch der Radioaktivitat und Elektronik. 

ironils. 

Jahrb. wiss . Bot. . . . Jahrbuch fiir wissenschaftliche Botanik. 

Jahresber. Ges. vaterl. Jahresbericht der schlesiscben Gesellschaft fiir vater- 
KnUur . landische Kultur. 

Jernk . Ann . . . . Jern-kontorets Axmaler. 

J. d’Agric. prat. . , . Journal &’Agriculture Pratique. 

*J. Agric. Res . . . . Journal of Agricultural Research. 

*J. Agric* Sci. . . . Journal of Agricultural Science. 

J. d* Agric. Trop. . . Journal d’Agriculture Tropique. 

J. Agric. Victoria . . Journal of Agriculture, Victoria. 

* J. Amer . Ch&m. Roc. . Journal of the American Chemical Society. 

J. Amer. Leather Chem. Journal of the American Leather Chemists’ Associa- 

Assoc. tion. 

X Amer . Med. Assoc. . Journal of the American Medical Association. 

J, Amer. Pharm, Assoc. . Journal of the American Pharmaceutical Association. 
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Abbreviated Title. 

J. Assoc. Off. Agric. Chem. 

*X Biol. Chem. . 

J. Board Agric. . 

J. Canad. Min. Inst. . 

J. Chem. Ind. Tokyo . 

J. Chem. Met. Soc. S. Africa 

J. Chim . physique 
J. Coll. Agric. Sapporo 
J. Coll. Agric. Tolioku 

J. Coll. AgTic. Tokyo . 

J. Coll. Eng. Univ. Tokyo 

*X Coll. ScL Tokyo 

J. Exp. Med. 

J. Franklin Inst. 

J. Gasbeleueht. , 

J. gen . Physiol. . 

J. Genetics .... 

J. Geol . 

J. Geol . Soc. Tokyo 

J. Hygiene .... 
J. Imp. Gas Assoc. Tokyo 
J. Ind. Eng. Chem. . 

J. Inst. Brewing 

J. Inst. Petroleum Tech. . 

J. Inst. Sanif. Bug. « 

J. Landw. 

J. Manchester School Tech. 
J - Marine Biol . Assoc. U.E. 

J. Med. Res. 

J . JPolA. i?«d. 

J. Pharm, Chim. 

X Pharm. Expt. Ther. 

*X Physical Chem. 

J. Physiol . 

X Physiol." Path. gin. . 

*X pr. Chem. 

J. Proc. Asiatic Soc. Bengal. 

J. Roy. Agric. Soc. 

X Poy. Army Med, Corps . 
J* Roy. Hort. Soc. 

X J&y. Aoc. Arm; South 
Wales. 

X So?/. yS'oo. West Australia 
*X P%». Chem. Soc. 

X jSfcok Jfef. /She. 

J. Soe. Arts 

J. Soc. Dyers and Col. 

J. Soc. Russe M6tall. . 

J. Sk African Assoc. Anal. 
Chem. 


Journal. 

Journal of the Association of Official Agricultural 
Chemists. 

Journal of Biological Chemistry, New York. 

Journal of the Board of Agriculture. 

Journal of the Canadian Mining Institute. 

See Kogyo- Kwagaku-Zasshx. 

Journal of the Chemical, Metallurgical, and Mining 
Society of South Africa. 

Journal de Ghimie physique. 

Journal of the College of Agriculture, Sapporo, Japan. 
Journal of the College of Agriculture, Tohoku Impe¬ 
rial University, Japan. 

Journal of the College of Agriculture, Tokyo Imperial 
University, Japan. 

Journal of the College of Engineering, University of 
Tokyo. 

Journal of the College of Science, Imperial University 
of Tokyo. 

Journal of Experimental Medicine. 

Journal of the Franklin Institute. 

Journal fur Gasbeleuchtung und Wasserveisorgung. 
Journal of general Physiology. 

Journal of Genetics. 

Journal of Geology. 

Chishitsugaku Zasshi (Journal of the Geological 
Society of Tokyo). 

Journal of Hygiene. 

Journal of the Imperial Gas Association of Tokyo. 
Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry. 
Journal of the Institute of Brewing. 

Journal of the Institute of Petroleum Technologists. 
Journal of the Institute of Sanitary Engineers. 

Journal fur Landwirtsehaft. 

Journal of the Manchester School of Technology. 
Journal of the Marine Biological Association of the 
United Kingdom. 

Joufnal of Medical Research. 

Journal of Pathology and Bacteriology. 

Journal de Pharmacie et de Chimie. 
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J. Textile lost. . . . Journal of the Textile Institute. 

J. Usines Gaz . . . Journal des Usines & Gaz. 

J. Washington Acad. Set. . Journal of the "Washington Academy of Science. 

J. . West Scotland Iron Steel Journal of the West of Scotland lion and Steel 

Inst. Institute. 

K, Scenska Vet.-Akad. Kongliga Svenska Yetenskaps Akademiens Hand- 

Handl. lingar. 

Kali ..... Kali. 

Karbid u. Azet. . , . Karhid und Azetylen. 

Kentucky Exp. Stat. Bull. Kentucky Experimental Station, Bulletin. 

Keram. Rundsch. . . Keramisch Rundschau. 

Kew Bull. . . . Kew Bulletin. 

Kiserlet Eozl. . „ . Kiser let Kozlemenyek. 

Klein u. Mittelbrauer . . Klein und Mittelbrauer. 

Kongl. Landtbr. Handl. See Bull. Agric. Intell. 

Tidskr. 

Kogyo-Kwagaku-Zasshi (J. Kogyo-Kwagaku- Zasshi (Journal of Chemical Industry, 
Cfaem. Ind. Japan). Japan). 

* Kolloid Zeitsch. . . Kolloid Zeitschrift. 

*Koll. Chem. Beihrfte , Kolloid*chemische Beihefte. 

Kosmos .... Kosmos (Lemberg). 

Kuhn-Archiv . . . Iviihn-Archiv. 

Kunststoffe . . . KunststofFe. 

Lancet . . . .The Lancet. 

Landw. Jahrb. . . . Landwirtschaftliche Jahrbiicher. 

Landw. Yersuehs.-Stat. . Die landwirtschaftlichen Yersuchs-Stationen. 

Leather Trades Rev. , , Leather Trades Review. 

Leather Trades Year Book . Leather Trades Year Book. 

Leather World . . . Leather World, 

Ledertech. Rundsch. . . Ledertechnische Rundschau. 

Leipzig. Monatsch. Textil- Leipziger Monatschriffc fur Textil-Industrie. 

, Ind. 

Le Radium . . . Le Radium. 

LTnd. Chimica . . . LTndustria Ohimica. 

L’Ind. Chimique . , . LTndustrie Chimique. 

Lilly Sci. Bull. . . . Lilly Scientific Bulletin. 

Local Govt. Bd. Reports . Local Government Board Reports. 

Louisiana Bull. . . . Louisiana Bulletin. 

^ Louisana Planter . . Louisiana Planter, 

Lunds. Univ . Arsskr. . . Lunds Universitets JLrs-skrift. 

Math, is Tennis, J&rt, . Mathematikai 4s Term4szettudomdnyi Ertesilo, Buda¬ 
pest. 

Mat. Grasses . . . Les Matures Grasses. 

Medd. K. VetensMpsaJcad. Meddelanden Iran Kongl-YetenskapsakademiensNohel- 
Nobel-Inst. Institut. 

Medd, on Gronland , . Meddelser on Gronland. 

Med , Chron. . . . Medical Chronicle. 

Med. Klinih . . . Medizinesche Klinik. 

. Mem. Acad. Sci, Retrograde Me moires de T Academic Imperiale des Sciences de 

Petrograd. 

Mem. AccOd, Lined . , Memorie della Reale Aceademia dei Lincei. 

Mem. Accad. Sci. Torino . Memorie della Reale Aceademia delle Scienze di 

Torino. 

Mem, Coll. Sci. Kyoto . Memoirs of the College of Science, Kyoto Imperial 

University. 

Mem. Coll Sci. and Eng. Memoirs of the College of Science and Engineering, 
Kyoto Imp. Univ, Kyoto Imperial University. 

Mem. Dept. Agric. India . Memoirs of the Department of Agriculture in India. 
Mem . Manchester Phil. Sac. Memoirs and Proceedings of the Manchester Literary 

and Philosophical Society, 

, Mem. Poudres et Salpetres . Memoriale des Pouches et Salpetres. 
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Metal! u. Irz . 

Met. and Ohem. Eng. 
Metallurgie 

Metrop. Water Bd. Rep. 
Milch. Zentr, 

Min. Mag ., 

Min. and Eng. Rev* . 
Ministry of Agric. Egypt 
Tech. Sci. Service 
Mitt. Centralst. wiss.-teclm. 
Unters. 

Mitt. dent. Landw.-Ges. 

Mitt, deufc. milchwirt. Yer 

Mitt, geol . LandesansL 

Mitt. k. Materialpriif. 

Mitt. k. k. Teehn. Yer 
suehsamtes 
Mitt. med. Ges. Tokyo 

Mitt. Natnrforsch. Ges 
Malle. 

Molk.-Zeit. 

*Monatsh . 


Monatsh. Math. Physik 
*Mon. Sci. 

Montan. Rundsch. 

Month. Not. Roy. Astr. Soc. 


Munch, med. Woch. . 
Mycol. Zentr. . 
Nadir. Ges . JFiss. 

tingeii. 

Nature 
Natur wiss. 

Naturw. Rthdi. . 
Nephthanoje Djelo . 
New York Agr. Expt. 
Bull. 


Got- 


Sta. 


New Zealand Dominion 
Laby. Kept. 

Nova Acta Soc. Sci. . 
Niww Gim . 

Ofvers. Finska Vd.-Soc. 


Oelmoior , 

Oesterr. Chem.-Zeit. , 
Oesterr. Z. Berg- u. Hilt- 
tenw. 

Oil and Colour Trades J. . 
Oil, Faint, and Drug Rep.. 


Journal. 

Me moires de la Societe des Xngenieurs Civile de 
France. 

Memoires de la Societe des Naturalistes de Kiev. 

Memorie della Societa Toscana di Scienze naturali 
resident© in Pisa. 

Metall und Erz. 

, Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering. 

Metallurgie. 

Metropolitan Water Board Reports. 

MiIchwirtsehaftliches Zentralblatt. 

Mineralogical Magazine and Journal of the Mineral- 
ogical Society. 

Mining and Engineering Review. 

Ministry of Agriculture of Egypt. Technical Science 
Service. 

Mittheilungen aus der Centralstelle fiir wissenschaft- 
lich-technische Untersuchungen. 

Mittheilungen der deutschen Lanawirthschafts-Gesell- 
schaft. 

Mitteilungeii des deutschen milchwirtschaftlichen 
Yereins. 

Mittheilungen der geologischen Landesanstalt von 
EIsass-Lothringen. 

Mittheilungen aus dem koniglichen Materialprufungs- 
amt zu Gross-Lichterfelde West. 

Mittheilungen des k. k. Technischen Yersuehsamtes. 

Mittheilungen der raedizinischen Gesellschaft zu 
Tokyo. 

Mittheilungen der Naturforschenden Gesellschaft zu 
Halle. 

Molkerei-Zeitung. 

Monafshefte fiir Chemie und verwandte Teile anderer 
Wissenschaften, 

Monatshefte fiir Mathematik und Physik. 

Moniteur Scientifique. 

Montanische Rundschau. 

Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society, 
London. 

Miinchener medizinische Wochenachrift. & 

Mycologisches Zentralblatt. 

Nachrichten von der Koniglichen Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu Gottingen. 

Nature. 

Die Naturwissensehaften, 

Naturwissenschaftliche Rundschau. 

Nephthanoje Djelo, 

New York Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletins. 

New Zealand Dominion Laboratory Reports. 

Nova Acta Regiae Societatis Scientiarmn Upsaliensis. 

II Nuovo Cimento. 

Ofversigt af Finska Yetenskaps-Societetens Forhand- 
lingar, Helsingfors. 

Der Oelmotor. 

Oesterreiehische Ckemiker- Zeitung. 

Oesterreichische Zeitsohrift fiirBerg- und Hiitten wesen. 

Oil and Colour Trades Journal. 

Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter. 
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Oversigt Dcmske Vicl. SelsTc. 

P. '. 

Pahasapa Quart. 

Paper , 

Paper Maker 
Paper Making . 
Papierfabr. 

Papier-Zeit. 

Perf. and Essent. Oil Rec. . 
Per. spis. Sofia . 

Petroleum ? 

PfiilgePs Archiv. 

Pharm. J. . 

Pharm. Post. 

Pharm. Weekblad 
Pharm. Zeit. 

Pharm. Zentr.-h. 
Pharxnazevt. J. . 

Phil Mag., 

Phil Traits. 

Philippine J. Sci. 

Phot. Ind,. 

Phot. J. 

Phot. Korr. 

■Phot. Rtmdsch. . 

Physical Rev. 

PhysiJcal. Zeitsch. 

Potto Rico Exper. Stat. Bull. 
Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. 

Proc. Amer. Physiol. Soc. . 
*Proc. Amer . Soc. Biol. 
Chem. 

Proc. Amer. Soc. Civ. Eng. 

Proc. Amer. Soc. Testing 
Materials 

Proc. Amer. Wood Pre¬ 
servers’ Assoc. 

Proc. Austral. Inst. Min. 
Eng. 

Proc. Brit. Foundry men's 
.Assoc 

Proc. Camb, Phil Soc . 

Proc, Durham Phil Soc. . 
Proc. Eng. Soc. W. Pa. 

Proc. Inst, Civ. Eng.. 

Proc. Inst. Mech. Eng. 

Proc, Inst. Min* and Met. . 

*Proc. K. AJead* Wetensch. 

Amsterdam . 

Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci.- 
Proc. Nova Scotia Inst, Sci . 
Proc. Phil. Soc. Glasgow . 
Proc, Physical Soc. London . 


Journal. 

Oversigt over det Kongelige Danske Videnskabernes 
Selskab Forhandlingar. 

Proceedings of the Chemical Society. 

Pahasapa Quarterly. 

Paper. 

Paper Maker. 

Paper Making. 

Papier- Fa brikant. 

Papier-Zeitung. 

Perfumery and Essential Oil Recoxd. 

Periodicesko spisanie Sofia. 

Petroleum. . 

Archiv fiir die gesammte Physiologie des Menschen 
und der Thiere. 

Pharmaceutical Journal. 

Pliarmazeutische Post. 

Pharmaceutisch Weekblad. 

Pharmazeutische Zeitung. 

Pharmazeutisehe Zentralhalle. 

Pharmazevtizeski Journal. 

Philosophical Magazine (The London, Edinburgh and 
Dublin). 

Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of 
London. 

Philippine Journal of Science. 

Photographische Industrie. 

Photographic Journal. 

Photographische Korrespondenz. 

Photographische Rundschau. 

Physical Review. 

Physikalisclie Zeitschriffc. 

Porto Rico Experiment Station Bulletin. 

Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society. 
Proceedings of the American Physiological Society. 
Proceedings of the American Society of Biological 
Chemists. 

Proceedings of the American Society of Civil Engi¬ 
neers. 

Proceedings of American Society for Testing Materials. 

Proceedings of American Wood Preservers’ Association. 

Proceedings of the Australasian Institute of Mining 
Engineers. 

Proceedings of British Foundrymen’s Association. 

Proceedings of the Cambridge Philosophical Society. 
Proceedings of the Durham Philosophical Society. 
Proceedings of the Engineers’ Society of Western 
Pennsylvania. 

Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 
Proceedings of the Institution of Mechanical Engi¬ 
neers. 

Proceedings of the Institution of Mining and Metal¬ 
lurgy. 

Konioklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen te Amster¬ 
dam, Proceedings (English version). 

Proceedings of the National Academy of Sciences. 
Proceedings of the Nova Scotia Institute of Science. 
Proceedings of the Glasgow Philosophical Society. 
Proceedings of the Physical Society of London. 
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Proc. Physiol. Soc. . . Proceedings of the Physiological Society. 

Proc. Boy. Inst. . . Proceedings of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 

Proc. Hoy, Irish Acad. . Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy. 

* Proc. Roy. Soc. . . . Proceedings of the Royal Society. 

Proc. Roy. Soc. Edin .. . Proceedings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

Proc. Roy. Soc. Med. . . Proceedings of the Royal Society of Medicine. 

Proc. Roy. Soc. Queens- Proceedings of the Royal Society of Queensland. 
land. 

Proc. Roy. Soc. Tasmania . Proceedings of the Royal Society of Tasmania. 

Proc. Soc. Ohem. Ind. Tic- Proceedings of the Society of Chemical Industry, Vic¬ 
toria. toria. 

Proc. Soc. Exp. Biol. Med. . Proceedings of the Society for Experimental Biology 

and Medicine. 

Proc. 2 7.S. Nat. Mus.. . Proceedings of the United States National Museum. 

Proc. verb. Soc. Toscana ScL Process! verbal! Societa Toscana di Scienze Natufali. 
Nat • 

Quart . J. Exp. Physiol . . Quarterly Journal of Experimental Physiology. 

Quart. J. Geol. Soc. . . Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society. 

Quart. J. Med. . . . Quarterly Journal of Medicine. 

Queensland Agric, J. . . Queensland Agricultural Journal. 

Radium in Biol. Heilkuncle Radium in Biologie imd Heilkunde. 

Roc. Australian Mus. . 'Records of the Australian Museum. 

Rec. trav. hot. Nierland. . Reeueil des travaux botaniques Neerlandaises. 

*Rcc. trav. chim. . . Reeueil des travaux chimiques des Pays-Bas et de la 

Belgique. 

Rend, Accad. ScL Fis. Mat. Rendiconto dell* Accademia delle Scienze Fisiche e 
Napoli. Matematiche, Napoli. 

Rend. 1st. Bomb. Sci. Lett.. Rendiconti delT Istituto Lombardo di Scienze e 

Lettere. 

Rend. Soc. Chim . Hal. . Rendiconto della Societa Chimica Italiana. 

Rep . AusL Assoc. Sci. . Report of the Australian Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Science. 

Rep. Brit. Assoc . . . Report of the British Association for the Advancement 

of Science. 

Rep. Pharm. . . . Repertoire de Pharmacie. 

Rev. Viticolt . . . Re vista Viticolt. 

Rev. gin. Bot. . . . Revue generate de Botanique. 

Rev. gen. Chim. pure apph Revue generate de Chimie pure et appliquee. 

Rev. Gen. Mat. Col. . . Revue Generate des Matieres Oolorantes. 

Rev. Met. .... Revue de Metallurgie. 

Rev. Real Acad. Ciencias Re vista de la Real Academia de Ciencias exactas, 
exact. Madrid. Fisicas y Naturales de Madrid. 

Riv. Min. Crist . Hal .. . Rivista di Mineralogia e Cristallogra.fi a Italiana. 

Russian Mining J. . . Russian Mining Journal. 

Sbornik Klubw PrL . . Sbornik Klubu Prirodovedeckeho (Prague). 

SchimmePs Rep. ^ . . SchimmeFs Reports. 

Schweiz. Apotn. Zeit. . Sehweizerische Apotheker Zeitung. 

Schweiz. woch. Chem. Sehweizerische Wochensehrift fur Ghemie uud Phar- 
Pharm. made. 

Science .... Science. 

Scieixt. Amer. . . . Scientific American. 

*Sci. Ind • Rep. Moure-Ber- Scientific and Industrial Reports of Roure-Bertrand 
trand Fils. Fils. 

1 ScL Proc. Roy. BitM. Soc. . Scientific Proceedings of the Royal Dublin Society. 
Sci. Rev. Tohoku Imp. Univ. Science Reports, Tohoku Imperial University. 

Sd. Trans. Roy. JDuibl. Soc. Scientific Transactions of the Royal Dublin Society. 
Seifenfabr.. ^ • . . Der Seifenfabrikant. 

Seifensied. Zeit. . . Seifensieder Zeitung. 

Selsk. Khoz. Les. Petrograd Selskoie Rhoziaxstvo i Lesovodstvo Petrograd. 

Shoe and Leather Rep. ,. Shoe and Leather Reporter. 

Silikat-Zdts. . ' . . Silikat-Zeitschrift. 
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Sitzungsber. Ges. Naturwiss. 
Marburg. 

S'itzungsber. Heidelberger 

Ahad . IFz.9. 

$ itzungsber. AT. Akad. Wiss. 
Berlin. 

Sitzungsber. K. Akad. Miin • 
ehen. 

Sitzungsber. K. Akad . IFfss. 
Wien . 

Sitzungsber.Med.Naturwiss. 
Ges . Miinster. 

Sitzungsber. Naturforsch. 

Ges. Petrograd . 
Sitzungsber. Naturforsch. 
Ges. Rostock . 

Sitzungsber . ^ 2 / 5 . mad. 6res. 
Erlanghi 

Skancl . An?A. Physiol. 
Smithsonian Miscell. Coll. . 
Soil Sci. . . . . 

South African J. Sci. 
Spezialmonats. Bran- Malz. 

Sprechsaal.... 
Stahl ti. Eisen . . . 

Staz. sper. agr. ital. . 
t Strahlenther. 

Suer. Indig. 

Siiddeut. Apoth, Zeit. 
Suikermd..... 

* Suom. Tied. Toim. . 
Svensk Rem. Tidskr. . 

T . 

Teknikem 
Tekn. Tidsk. 

Textile Col. 

TAer. Gegenio. . 

Ther. Monatsh. . 

Tidsk, Kemi, Farm., Ter, . 
Tidsk. Teknikern. 

Times Eng. Supplt. . 
Tonind.-Zeit. 

Trans* Amer. Ceram. Soe. . 

■ Trans. Amer. Electrochem, 
Soc. 

Trans. Amer. Foundrymen’s 
Assoc. 

Trans. Amer. Inst. Chem. 
Eng. 

Trans. Amer. Inst. Metals . 
Trans. Amer. Inst., Min. 
Eng. 

Trans. Engl. Ceram. Soc. . 
* Trans. Faraday Soc. 

Trans. Inst. Metals 
Trans. Iron and Steel Inst, 
Tr. N. Eng. Inst, Min. and 
Met. 

Trans. New Zealand Inst. . 
Trans. Nova Scotia Inst , Sci. 


Journal. 

Sitzungsberichte der Gesellschaft znr Beforderung der 
gesammten Naturwissenschafteu in Marburg. 
Sitznngsberielite der Heidelberger Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften. 

Sitzungsberichte der Kdniglich Prenssiselien Akademie 
der Wissenscbaften zu Berlin. 

Sitzungsberichte der Kdniglich bayerischen Akademie 
der Wissensehaften zu Miinchen. 
Sitzungsberichte der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften, Wien. 

Sitzungsberichte der Medizimscli-Naturwissenschaft- 
lichen Gesellschaft zu Miinster-in-Westfalens. 
Sitzungsberichte der Naturforsclnmden Gesellschaft 
zu Petrograd. 

Sitzungsberichte der Natnrforschenden Gesellschaft zu 
Rostock. 

Sitzungsberichte derphysikalisch-medizinischen Gesell- 
schaft zu Erlangen. 

Skandinavisches Archiv fiir Physiologic. 

Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections. 

Soil Science. 

South African Journal of Science. 

Spezialmonatshefte fiir Bran- und Malzerei betriebs* 
kontrolle. 

Sprechsaal. 

Stahl und Eisen. 

Stazioni sperimentali agrarie italiane. 

Strahlentherapie. 

Sucrerie Indigene. 

Stiddeutsche Apotheker Zeitung. 

Be Suikerindustrie. 

Suomalaisen Tiedeakatemian Toimituskia. 

Svenska Kemisk Tidskrift. 

Transactions of the Chemical Society. 

Teknikem, 

Teknisk Tidskrift. 

Textile Colourist. 

Die Therapie der Gegenwart. 

Therapeutische Monatshefte. 

Tidskrift Kemi, Farm, og Terape, 

Tidskriften Teknikern. 

Times Engineering Supplement. 

Tonindustrie-Zeitung. 

Transactions of the American Ceramic Society, 
Transactions of the American Electrochemical Society. 

Transactions of the American Foundrymen’s Associa¬ 
tion. 

Transactions of the American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers. 

Transactions of the American Institution of Metals. 
Transactions of the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers. 

Transactions of the English Ceramic Society, 
Transactions of the Faraday Society. 

Transactions of the Institute of Metals. 

Transactions of the Iron and Steel Institute. 
Transactions of the North of England Institute of 
■ Mining and Metallurgy,/ . , 

Transactions of the New Zealand Institute, 
Transactions of the Nova Scotia Institute of Science, 
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Trans. Path » Soc. 

Trans. Boy. Irish Acad. 
Tram. Boy. Soc. Canada 
Trans. Boy. Soc. Edin. 
Trans. Surveyors’ lust. 
Trav.Mus. Geol. Acad . 
Pdrograd. 

Trav . Soc.Katur. Pdrograd . 

, Tropenpflanzer . 

TscL Jim. ilift. 

U.S. Bureau of Mines, Bull. 

and Tech. Papers. 

U.S. Bureau Plant Ind. 

U.S. Comm. Kept. . 

U.S. Dept. Agric. Bull. 

U.S. Hyy. Labor. Bull. 

U.S. Pat. .... 
Univ, Illinois Bull. . 

Utah Agrie. Coll, Exper. 
Stat. Bull. 

Yer. dent Textilver. . 

Verb. Geol . BeicksansL 

Wien. 

Verb. Ges . deut. KcUurforsch • 
Aertze. 

Verb. NaturhisL med. Ver. 
Heidelberg. 

Verb . Naturbist. Bheinl. . 
Verb . Physiol . Berlin . 

Fer/L Schweiz * IVsd * 

Yerslag Landb. . 

Yet. Bee. . 

Fir A Jfem. Jfns. UW. $kr- 
vey, Canada. 

Videnskab. Skrifter . 

Wasser u. Gas . 

West Ind. Agric. Hews 
West Ind. Bull.. 

Westnik Saech. Prom. 
Wiener Klin. Woch. . 

JFm. Abhandl . Physical* 
Tech . 52e£c&«tns£. 

Wochbl. Papierf&br. . 
Woch. f. Bran. . , . 

Yakagakuzashi . 

Zeitsch. allg. Physiol . 
*Zeit$ch. anal. Chem .« 

55. angew. Chem. 

*Z&iUch anorg. Chem. 
Zeitsch. Biol. 

Zeitsch. deut Geol. Ges. 
^Zeitsch. Elektrochem. 
Zeitsch. exp. Path. Ther. . 
Z. Farhen-Ind. . 


Journal. 

Transactions of the Pathological Society. 

Transactions of the Boval Irish Academy. 

Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada. 

Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

Transactions of the Surveyors’ Institute. # , 

Travaux de Musde Geologique pres I’Academie Impe- 
riale des Sciences de Petrograd. 

Travaux de la Societe Imperiale des Haturalistes de 
Petrograd. 

Tropenpdanzer. 

Tschermak’s Mineralogische Mitteilungen. 

United States Bureau of Mines, Bulletins and Tech¬ 
nical Papers, 

United States Bureau of Plant Industry. » 

United States Commerce Reports, Daily Consular and 
Trade Reports. 

United States Department of Agriculture Bulletins. 

United States Hygienic Laboratory Bulletins. 

United States Patent. 

University of Illinois Bulletins. 

Utah Agricultural College Experiment Station 
Bulletins. 

Yerein deutseher Textilveredlungsindustrie.^ 

Yerhandlungen der k. k. geologischen Reichsanstalt 
in Wien. 

Yerhandlung der Gesellschaft deutseher Haturforseher 
und Aertze. 

Verhandlungen des naturhlstorisch-medizimsehen 
Yereins zu Heidelberg. 

Yerhandlungen des naturhistorischen Yereins der 
preussischen Rheinlande und Westfalens. 

Yerhandlungen der Physiologischen Gesellschaft zu 
Berlin. 

Yerhandlungen der Schweizerischen 1STaturforschenden 
Gesellschaft, Basel. 

Yerslag Landbouwkund Onderzoek Ryklandbouw- 
proefstaf. 

Yeterinary Record. 

Victoria Memorial Museum Geological Survey of 
Canada, Bulletin. 

Skrifter udgivne af Videnskabsselskabet i Kristi- 
ania. 

Wasser und Gas. 

West Indian Agricultural Hews, 

West Indian Bulletin. 

Westnik Saecharnoi Promyschlenosti. 

Wiener Klinisehe Wochenschrift. 

Wissenschaftliche Abhandlungen der Physikalisch- 
Technischen Reichsanstalt. 

Wochenblatt fiir Papierfabrikation. 

Wochenschrift fiir Brauerei. 

Yakugakuzashi. 

Zeitschrift fiir allgemein© Physiologie. 

Zeitschrift fiir analytische Chemie. 

Zeitschrift fiir angewandte Chemie, 

Zeitschrift fiir anorganisehe und allgemeine Chemie. 

Zeitschrift fiir Biologie. 

Zeitschrift der deutschen Geologischen Gesellschaft. 

Zeitschrift fiir Elektrochemie. 

Zeitschrift fiir experimentelle Pathologie und Therapie. 

Zeitschrift fiir Earben-Industrie. 
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. Abbreviated Title. 

, Z. Forst- u. Jagdwesen 
Z. GarungsphysioL . 

Z. ges. Brauw. . 

Zeitsch. ges . exp. Med . 

Z. ges. Getreidew. 

Z. ges. Schiess- u. Sprengs- 
toffw. 

Zeitsch Hyg. 

'Zeitsch* Immunity 

* Zeitsch. Instrument, . 

, Z. Kali .... 

. Zeitsch. Kryst. Jfin. . 

% Z. landw. Yersuelisw. 
Odsterr. 

* Z. offentl. Chem. 

* * Zeitsch. physical. Chem. . 

Zeitsch. physical. Chcm. 
Unterr. 

. Zeitsch . physiol. Chem. 
Zeitsch. prakt . GeoL . 

. Z. Spiritusind. . 

Z. Unters. Nahr. Genussm. 

Z. Yer. dent, Znckerind. . 
Zeitsch . mss. MiJcrosk. % 

*Zeitsch. wiss. Photochem . . 

Z. Zuckerind. Bdhixi.. 


JOUENAL. 

Zeitschrift fur Forst- und Jagdwesen. 

Zeitschrift far Giirungsphysiologie. 

Zeitschrift flir das gesammte Brauwesen. 

Zeitschrift flir die gesamte experimentelle Medizin. 

Zeitschrift flir das gesamte Getreidewesen. 

Zeitschrift fiir das gesammte Schiess- und Sprengstoff- 
wesen. 

Zeitschrift fiir Hygiene und Infektionskrankheiten. 

Zeitschrift fur Immunitatsforschung und experi¬ 
mentelle Therapie. 

Zeitschrift fiir Iiistrumentenkun&e. 

Zeitschrift fiir Kali. 

Zeitschrift fiir Krystallographie und Mineralogie 

Zeitschrift fiir das landwirtschaftlichen Yersuchswesen 
in Oesterreich. 

Zeitschrift fiir offentliche Chemie. 
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Organic Chemistry* 


The Addition of Hydrogen Bromide to Allyl Bromide. 
A. E. Holleman and B. E. H. J. Matthes ( Proc , K« Akad. 
Wetensch . Amsterdam > 1918, 21 , 90—91).—In bright light, hydro¬ 
gen bromide is absorbed by allyl bromide with the almost quantita¬ 
tive formation of trimethylene bromide, b. p. 167*1°/760 mm.; in 
the dark, on the other hand, absorption proceeds much more slowly 
and, whilst trimethylene bromide is the main product, considerable 
amounts of propylene bromide are also formed. H. W. 

Monohydrochloride of Isoprene. Ossian Aschan ( Ber ., 
1918, 51, 1803—1307).—Isoprene, which had been prepared from 
commercial cZ-iimonene by means of the isoprene lamp and kept for 
four years" at 4—8°, was fractionated and the' portion, b. p. 
34—35*5°, Df 0*6765, was mixed with 6% of dry ether, cooled in a 
mixture of snow and sodium chloride, and treated with hydrogen 
chloride. The product, after being washed with water and' 'dried, 
was fractionated. The first three fractions, b. p. 65—90°, -were 
treated again in the same way. The fraction, b. p. 107—110°, 
contains isoprene monohydrochloride , C 5 H 9 C1, b. p. 109°, 

Df 0*9335, which has an odour resembling that of Allyl chloride,' 
.combines with hydrogen chloride to form isoprene dihydroehloride 
(BouchardaPs dichloroshopentane), b. p. 145—146°, D./1*0654, and 
reacts with bromine in cold, chloroform to form ’ a yellow,'■ viscous 
'qil,;;C 5 H 9 C!Br 2 , which cannot be distilled without’decomposition.; 
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The isoprene inonohydrochloride, b. p. 85—91°, D 0*868, described 
by Bouehardat in 1879, was almost certainly tert-iso&myl chloride. 
Isoprene prepared from d-limonene as above contains /3~metliyl-A&- 
butylene. C. S. 

Optically Active Propylene Glycol and Optically Active 
/j-Mydroxyniitync Acid, ii.mil abjoekhaldejs ana Agon muhwall 
{ Mer ., 1916, 5i, 1312—1322).—The speciiic rotations of the opti¬ 
cally active fats previously prepared (A., 1914, i, 801) are unex¬ 
pectedly small, and active propylene glycol has therefore been pre¬ 
pared in the hope that from it. will be obtained more suitable 
substrates for the study of ferment action. 

The desired glycol cannot be isolated from the mixture obtained 
by the action of nitrous acid on optically active propylenediamine. 

Attempts to resolve j3-bromo-n-propylamine by tartaric, bromo- 
camphorsulphonic, or bromosuccinic acid, formyl-leucine, or similar 
compounds failed, uncrystallisable syrups being obtained; the reso¬ 
lution of /3-chloro-n-propylamine, however, is readily effected. A 
solution of allylamine hydrochloride is saturated at 0° with hydro¬ 
gen chloride and heated in a sealed tube at 110—120° for five to six 
hours, the resulting j8-chloro~;j-propylamine is isolated and treated 
in ether-alcohol solution with tartaric acid (1 mol.); the precipi¬ 
tate, after being recrystallised ten times from hot water, yields a 
d -tartrate, in. p. 109*5°, [a]Jjf + 36*72° in water, from which 
d-j8 -cMoro-n-propylamine hydrochloride , C 3 H 9 NC1 2 , m, p. 179*5°, 
[a]o + 34*80° in water, is prepared. An aqueous solution of the 

tartrate 1 at about 10° is converted by sodium nitrite into 
d-fi-chloro-a-propanol, b. p. 40—41°/15 mm., [a]“ + 9“26°. Since 
the latter could not be obtained quite pure it was added to aqueous 
potassium hydroxide at 50—70°, and thus converted into 
d-propylene oxide, b. p. 36*5— 38°, [a]^ 8 + 12*72°, which has been 
prepared by Le Bel in a very impure state by fermentation. ^-Pro¬ 
pylene oxide is extensively racemised by water, and on this account 
must be removed by distillation as rapidly as possible from the 
aqueous alkali employed in its preparation (above). When added 
slowly to well-cooled, anhydrous -formic acid, it is converted into 
the formate of propylene glycol, which is readily hydrolysed by 
15% hydrochloric acid, yielding d -propylene glycol, b. p. 95°/15 mm., 
[g]d +13*71° in water. The d-glycol reacts with butyryl chloride 
in chloroform solution to form d -propylene glycol dibutyrin , 
C n H 20 O 4 , h. p. 95—105°/15 mm., a +2*05° in 1-dcm. tube. 

The following ^-compounds are described: \-fi~chloro-n-propyl- 
ctmine hydrochloride , [a]™ —17*07° in-water; l-fi-chloro-a~pr'opanol, 
_«*!!> -2*92°; 1 -propylene oxide , [a]# —8*26°; 1 -propylene glycol , 
.a],J> s —8*97° in water. 

A synthesis of the optically active, biologically important jS-hydr- 
oxybutyric acid has been effected and its configuration determined. 
The addition of hydrogen cyanide to ^-propylene oxide does not lead 
to a satisfactory result. ^-Propylene oxide was therefore converted 
by cold hydrobromic acid into l-8-h row aim propyl alcohol , 
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OH*CHMe"CH 2 Br ? b. p. 45— 50°/15 mm., a —2*05° in 1-dcm. tube, 
which reacts readily with potassium cyanide in boiling alcohol to 
give l-fi~hydroxybut yroni trUe, b. p. 99— 100°/15 mm., [a]J? — 10*03° 
in water. The last substance is hydrolysed by hot concentrated 
hydrochloric acid, and yields Z-j8-hydroxybutyric acid, the sodium 
salt of which has [a] J j* —13*28° in water. 

^-£-Chloro-a-propanol is oxidised by ammonium dichromate and 
dilute sulphuric acid at the ordinary temperature, and yields 
Z-a~chloro propionic acid, which is converted into Z-alanine by aqueous 
ammonia. 

The preceding configurative relations are shown thus; 


d-/?-Chloro-a-propanol 


d-propylene oxide —> 

1-/3 hydroxybut} T ric acid 

ha-chloropropionic acid —>• |Z-alanine_ 


c. s. 


Synthesis of Optically Active Giycerophosphoric Acid. 
Emil Abderhalden and Egon Eichwajld (Ber 1918, 51, 
1308—1312).—Since the naturally occurring giycerophosphoric acid 
is optically active (Willstatfcer and Liidecke, A., 1904, i, 1067), one 
of the first steps in the synthesis of a phosphatide must be the syn¬ 
thesis of giycerophosphoric acid in the optically active form. The 
authors, employing the optically active halogenhydrins and epi- 
hydrins previously prepared by them (A., 1914, i, 801), obtained 
unsatisfactory results when they attempted to add phosphoric acid 
to Z-epiliydrin alcohol, epichlorohydrin, or epibromohydrin, and un¬ 
successful results when they attempted to esterify monochlorohydrin 
or monobromohydrin with anhydrous phosphoric acid, but achieved 
success by using Fischer’s pyridine-phosphoryl chloride method. 
Phosphoryl chloride is added slowly to a solution of d-a-bromo- 
hydrin in dry pyridine, the temperature being kept below —10°; 
ice-water is added after one to two hours, the solution is shaken 
with sufficient silver to remove the chlorine (an excess must be 
avoided), filtered, treated with hydrogen sulphide, again filtered, 

• and evaporated in a vacuum to remove the hydrogen sulphide and a 
portion of the pyridine. Barium hydroxide in excess is added, the 
mixture is diluted, and then concentrated in a vacuum to remove 
the remainder of the pyridine; the barium in the filtered solution is 
exactly precipitated with sulphuric acid, and after filtering again 
the filtrate is without delay treated with 10% lithium hydroxide 
solution, after twenty-four hours evaporated to a small volume in a 
vacuum, heated at 80° for one hour, cooled, neutralised with hydro- 
bromic acid, and evaporated in a vacuum until crystals begin to 
appear; these are redissolved by adding a few c.c. of water, spud the 
filtered solution is treated with alcohol. The precipitate is dis¬ 
solved in water and precipitated by alcohol, and after a repetition 
of this' treatment'is free from lithium bromide. The'product is 

6 2 
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nearly pure lithium d-glt/cerophosphate, C 6 H 7 0 6 PLi 2 , [a][? -t-S’Sl 0 in 
aqueous solution. Lithium 1 -glycerophosphate was also 1 prepared, 
having [a]if - 3*02°. By using alcoholic instead of aqueous lithium 
hydroxide, a glycerophosphate having [a]{f -£-6*26° was obtained, 
but the higher value may be due to a partial conversion of the 
glycerophosphate into the epihydrinphosphate, 

OH 

(j)_>CH*CH 2 *0*PO(OLii)o. C. S. 

Preparation of Ethyl Acetate from Acetaldehyde. 
Farbwerke vorm. Meistee, Lucius, & Brunxng (D.R.-P., 308043 ; 
from Chem. Zentr 1918, ii, 693).—The process depends on the^use 
of a solution of aluminium etkoxide, Al(OEt) s , which contains at 
the most only traces of halogen compounds, in an organic solvent of 
high boiling point, such as solvent naphtha. With such solutions, 
which allow the most favourable temperature to be readily main¬ 
tained, the yield of practically pure ethyl acetate exceeds 85%' of 
that theoretically possible; at the same time, the duration of the 
action is considerably decreased, and the consumption of aluminium 
ethoxide is reduced to 3—5% of the acetaldehyde. H. W. 

The Velocity of Hydration of the Anhydrides of some 
Fatty Acids* P. E. Verkade (Bee, trav . ckim., 1918, 37, 
315—354).—A theoretical discussion of work already published 
(compare A., 1914, ii, 256; 1916, ii, 234, 607), in which the author 
shows that the process of hydration is much more complicated than 
is shown l>y the equation (R*C0) 2 0 -f H 2 0 = 2R*C0 2 H. W. G, 

Configuration of Organic Compounds and their Relation 
to Chemical and Physical Properties. II. Arthur Michael 
(J. Amer, Chem . Soc., 1918, 40, 1674—1707).—A continuation of 
the theoretical discussion of the subject (compare A., 1918, i, 249). 
The relationship between the configuration of unsaturated acids 
and their physical properties (density, m. p., b. p., viscosity, optical 
activity, magnetic rotation) is examined, and the connexion between 
configuration and chemical properties (addition, stereomutation, 
catalysis, esterification) discussed.- H. W. 

Determination of the Configuration of ci$4rans~lsomeric 
Substances. J. Bqeseken and Ohr. van Loon ( Proc . K Akad. 
Wetensch. Amsterdam, 1918, 21, 80—89).—A theoretical paper, in 
which the methods of determining the configuration of cis-trdns: 
isomerides are critically discussed and their applicability to various 
types ’of compounds considered, H. W. 

,, 'Electronic Constitutions of Acefoacetic and Citric Acids 
and some of their Derivatives. Milton Th. Hanke and Karl • 
K. Koessler (J. Amen Chem. Soc., 1918, 40, 1726^1732).—A 
consideration - of the formation of acetonedicarboxylic acid from-citric 
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acid, of its relationships to acetone and acetoaeeiic acid, of the con¬ 
nexion between the latter and acetic acid, and of those between 
acetic acid and keten, leads the author to propose the electronic 
'formulse (I) and (II) for acetoacetic and citric acids respectively; 


H + 


H 

-C- + G + 

“F 


H O 

cb FT 

-C-+ 0 +-OH 
H 


(I.) 


II O 

H + ~C~ + - OH 

O 

HO - + C + -"C 4 - - OH 
H -j— C —i-C-j— OH 


=F 

H 


±db 

O 


(II.) 

H. W. 


Pasteur's Principle of the Relation between Molecular 
and Physical Asymmetry. V. Optically Active Complex 
Salts of Iridium-trioxalic Acid. F. M. Jaeger { Proc . If. A had. 
Wetensch. Amsterdam, 1918, 21, 203—214).—Racemic potassium 
iridium oxalate, K s [Ir(0. 2 0 4 ) s "|, 4iH 2 0 (A., 1918, i, 4), has been, 
resolved into its optically active components by means of the 
strychnine salt, thus demonstrating for the first time the possibility 
of a partial asymmetry in the case of iridium as the central atom. 

Strychnine d-iridium oxalate, (C^H^OsNo)JIr(C 2 0 4 V ? ],31H 2 0, 
forms pale yellow, very fine needles; the corresponding 1-saJf 
(+ 3H 2 0) crystallises in somewhat thicker needles. 

d-Potassium iridium oxalate (-f H 2 0), large orange-coloured, flat¬ 
tened, triangular hi pyramids (a:c = 1:0'9520; a = 10G°20 r ), has 
X) 20 2'734.; the corresponding 7-salt is also described. As in the case 
of the oppositely rotating rhodium salts (A., 1918, i, 3), a non- 
super posable hemihedrism accompanies the contrary power of rota¬ 
tion. 

The specific rotation of the salts in aqueous solution for differing 
concentrations and for light of varying wave-length has been,investi¬ 
gated, and the results are given in a series of tables and graphs, for 
details of which the original communication must he consulted. In 
the case of the potassium salts, the slope of the graph is quite dif¬ 
ferent from that found with the corresponding rhodium salt, thus 
showing the preponderating influence of the special nature of the 
central metallic atom on the specific light absorption (colour) of 
these salts and on the whole character of the rotation dispersion. 

H. W. 

Pasteur's Principle of the Relation between Molecular and 
Physical Asymmetry. VI. The Fission of Potassium Rho¬ 
dium Malonate into its Optically Active Compounds. F. M. 
Jaeger and William Thomas {Proc. K. A lead. Wetensch . A ms ter- 
.dam, 1918, 21, 215—224).—The, resolution of r-potassium rhodium 
malonate', [Rh(C 3 H 2 0 4 ) 3 ]Kg,3H 2 0 (A.,, 1918, i, '4), is , effected 
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through the cinchonine salts and subsequent decomposition of the 
latter by potassium iodide. Cinchonine 1 -rhodium m donate 
(-f is less soluble in water and less stable to heat than the 

corresponding cZ-salt (-f- 3H>OV d- and l-Potassium rhodium malon- 
cites form pale yellow crystals; measurements of the /-salt showed 
the crystals to belong* to the monoclimV-sphenoidal class (a:h:c = 

1*0637:1: 1*1667, j8 = 82°274')< Df 2*317. ‘ 

The molecular rotation dispersion of the salts lias been investi¬ 
gated in aqueous solution; with the potassium salts a remarkable 
maximum occurs at about 5800 A.IT. For wave-lengths smaller 
than 5800 A.IT the rotation of the plane of polarisation increases 
with increasing wave-length, whilst for those greater than 5800 A.IT. 
it diminishes with increasing wave-lengths as in ordinary cases. In 
the neighbourhood of 5800 A.IT. the absorption-spectrum, however, 
does not manifest a single line or band. The occurrence of such 
anomalous rotation-dispersion seems to be theoretically explicable 
if the assumption may be made that at least two- kinds of active ions 
are present. H. W. 

New Synthetic Passage from Aliphatic to Aromatic 
Compounds, Tel. Komntnos (Gompt. rend,. 1918, 167, 781—783 ; 
Bnlh Soc. chim 1918, fivl, 22, 449—455). —Malonyl chloride and 
acetone react together in the presence of calcium carbonate to give 
phlorogiucino! and a compound, CK s a CO• CH«•CO 0 CHo*COCl, which 
when boiled with water and some more calcium carbonate, in its 
turn is converted into phloroglucinol. W. G. 

Effect of Sodium on Mixtures of Malonic and Succinic 
Esters, Gerald E. K. Branch and H. E. Hudson Branch (J. 
A mer. Ghem. Soc., 1918, 40; 1708—1713V- —The investigation was 
undertaken in the hope of the ultimate synthesis of the com¬ 
pound, _^g^>0TT—OF<C^j^ which might show a 

tendency to break down to give the cycl open tad i enyl radicle. The 
condensation of ethyl malonate with ethyl succinate was studied 
as the first step in this direction. The results were not very 
promising, and the observations may he summarised as follows: 
(1) When molar mixtures of malonic and succinic esters are treated 
with sodium, the main product is succmylsuccinio ester. (2^ When 
a large excess of malonic ester is used, phloroglucinoltricarboxylic 
ester is produced. (31 Malonylsnccinic ester , yellow crystals, m. n. 
163°, is obtained from suceinylsuccinic and malonic esters. The 
results are to be explained by an application of Dieckmann’s theory 
of the reversibility of the acetoacetic ester condensation. H. W. 

Preparation of Derivatives of Cystine, Soluble'in Water, 
Bernhard Stuber fD.R.-P. ,307858;’ from Ghem. Zentr 1918. 
ii- 574).—The sparingly soluble compounds of cystine and it*? 
derivatives with mercury, mercury chloride, or silver are dissolved 
in solutions. of sodium chloride, sodium bromide, sodium thio- 
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cvanate, or lithium chloride, and the solutions are treated with an 
excess of acetone, methyl or ethyl alcohol, or ether; the precipitates 
are filtered and dried in a vacuum. Complex salts of amphoteric 
character are obtained which are expected to find therapeutic 
application. The following substances are particularly described: 
cystinemercury sodium chloride, yellow powder; cystinemercury 
sodium, bromide , brown powder; cystinemercury lithium chloride , 
yellowish-white powder; cystinemercury sodium thiocyanate , 
yellowish-brown powder; cystinesilver sodium chloride , brown 
powder; cystinemercury chloride sodium chloride, white powder; 
cystine mercury chloride sodium bromide , brown powder. IEL W. 

RecLucibility ol Formic Acid. K. A. Hofmann and Helge 
Schxbsted (Bern., 1918, 51, 1389—1398).—In spite of all statements 
in the literature to the contrary, the authors have never obtained 
more than 4% of the expected yield in their attempts to reduce 
formic acid to' formaldehyde and methyl alcohol by hydrogen under 
the most diverse experimental conditions. The following reducing 
agents were tried: (i) reduction of formic acid in aqueous solution 
by nascent hydrogen at ordinary pressure; the hydrogen was gene¬ 
rated by zinc in contact with mercury, cadmium, copper, and vana¬ 
dium oxide, with and without‘the addition of dilute sulphuric sold, 
by zinc and palladous chloride, by zinc dust with and without the 
addition of palladium, and by the platinum metals; (ii) reduction 
of formic acid in aqueous solution by nascent hydrogen under 
increased pressure; the experiments under (1) were repeated in 
sealed tubes at 70°, the tubes being filled with carbon dioxide 
before sealing; (iii) reduction with simultaneous catalytic fission of 
the formic acid; the experiments under (ii) w T ere repeated in the 
presence of platinum metals on porous tile. C. S. 

Production of Formaldehyde and Methyl Alcohol from 
Formates. K. A. Hofmann and Helge Schibsted ( Ber 1918, 
51, 1398—1418. Compare preceding abstract).—In the well- 
known decomposition of formic acid by heat and the reaction 
between an alkali formate and an alkali hydroxide, the principal 
factor controlling the course of the reactions is the striving to pro¬ 
duce the stable hydrogen molecule. Metallic formates, however, 
are able, to a degree dependent on the nature of the particular 
metal, to yield formaldehyde according to the equation 

2H-C0 2 M = Mo,C 0 3 + CHoO; 

the secondary decomposition, CH 2 0 = H 9 + CO, can be reduced to a 
minimum under suitable experimental conditions, and the decom¬ 
position in the presence of water, CH 2 0 + H 2 0 = C0 2 4- 2H 2 , can be 
prevented altogether. . 1 

The temperature at which a distinct and sustained evolution of 
gas begins from the formates is in general higher the more strongly 
basic is the metallic oxide; thus copper formate (170°) is the first 
and potassium formate (375°) the last member of the series of 
formates examined. The formaldehyde produced experiences, 
according to the nature of' the metalliferous residue, diverse trans- 
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formations, of which the most important is its conversion into 
methyl alcohol and formic acid. In the case of the formates of 
strong bases, only a little formaldehyde is obtained, the main pro¬ 
ducts being methyl alcohol, acetone, furfur aldehyde, empyreiirnatic 
substances, and carbon. 

Zinc formate is the most suitable substance for the production 
of formaldehyde and methyl alcohol, and its decomposition is 
described in detail. Methyl formate has been detected in the 
products. 

The vapour of formic acid in the presence or absence of hydrogen 
is converted by chemically unchangeable catalysts, such as 
asbestos, platinised asbestos, alumina, carbon, etc., almost exclu¬ 
sively into carbon monoxide and steam or carbon dioxide and 
hydrogen as soon as the temperature is high enough to bring the 
formic acid into reaction. If, however, the catalyst and the 
temperature of reaction are so selected that the formation of 
formates is rendered possible, the production of considerable 
quantities of formaldehyde and methyl alcohol is observed. The 
best catalysts for this purpose are zinc oxide and thoria. A 
diagram is given in which are plotted the two curves connecting 
the percentage of formaldehyde and the percentage of total decom¬ 
position products with the decomposition temperatures, zinc oxide 
being the catalyst. The two curves produced backwards meet at 
a point corresponding with about a 19% yield of formaldehyde and 
a decomposition temperature of about 245° , showing that at this 
temperature formaldehyde is the only primary decomposition pro¬ 
duct of formic acid. [See also J. Soc . Chew. Ind 1918, 782a.] 

C. S. 

The Preparation of Ethylamine and of Diethylamixie. 

Emil Alphonse Werner (T., 1918, 118, 899-—902). 


Pasteup’s Principle of the Relation between Molecular 
and Physical Asymmetry. ¥11* Optically Active Salts of 
the Triethylenediaminechromi-series. F. M. Jaeger and 
William Thomas (Proc. K. Acad. Wetensch. Amsterdam, 1918, 
21, 225 — 230). —The molecular rotation dispersion of the optically 
active triethylenediaminechromi-iodides in aqueous solution at 
different concentrations has been investigated, and the results are 
given in a series of graphs and tables; the substances were obtained 
by Werner’s method (A., 1912, i, 417). It was not found possible 
to obtain measurable crystals of the active salts, partly owing'to 
Their, great solubility and, partly because of the readiness with 
which they decompose in aqueous'solution, particularly under the 
influence, of Tight. r-Triethylenediaminechromi-iodide, 

, \ / [Cren s ]I s ,H,0, 

foyms, .orange; ^ to : 'red rhombic-hipyr amid a! ' crystals' ; (a: h : c ~ 
: : 0*86.52);;, the, crystals are „ pseudo-tetragonal and per- 
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fectly isomorplious with the corresponding crystals of the cobalti- 
(A., 1915 3 i, 867) and of the rhodium (A., 1918, i, 7) compound. 

H. W. 

Biochemical Properties of Amino glucose. A. Clementi 
(Arch, farm, sper . j Sci, off., 1918, 25, 225—236; from Chem, 
Zentr.y 1918, ii, 617).—Glucosamine hydrochloride behaves as a 
monobasic acid in the formol titration; Molisch's reaction is posi¬ 
tive with the free base, but negative with the salts. Fermentation 
with brewer’s yeast, without addition of toluene, is observed after 
more than seventy-two hours; obviously, foreign micro-organisms 
are active, possibly owing to deaminisation. H. W. 

Fluorides of Organo-metallic Compounds. I* Tin Tri¬ 
alkyl Fluorides and Tin Bialkyl Bifluorides* Erich Krause 
(Ber 1918, 51, 1447—1456).—The fluorides exhibit striking 
differences in properties from the other tin alkyl and aryl haloids. 
Thus the tin trialkyl fluorides are solid, crystalline, odourless sub¬ 
stances of high m. p., which sublime before fusing, are appreciably 
soluble in water, giving acid solutions, and are sparingly so 
in indifferent organic solvents such as benzene and ether, but dis¬ 
solve more readily in the alcohols and glacial acetic acid. The 
tin dialkyl difluorides exhibit similar properties, and, in addition, 
form double compounds with alkali fluorides. 

The tin trialkyl fluorides are precipitated quantitatively by treat¬ 
ing solutions of the corresponding hydroxides (Grtittner and 
Krause, A., 1918, i, 158) with aqueous hydrofluoric acid, but can 
be obtained much more conveniently by treating alcoholic solu¬ 
tions of the other tin trialkyl haloids with an excess of a neutral 
aqueous solution of potassium fluoride. The latter reaction is 
reversible, and a complete reconversion of the fluoride into another 
tin trialkyl haloid is effected by warming with the concentrated 
halogen acid. 

Tin dialkyl difluorides are precipitated almost quantitatively by 
treating alcoholic solutions of the other dihaloids with the calcu¬ 
lated quantity of potassium fluoride in neutral aqueous solution. 

The following compounds are described. All m. p/s were deter¬ 
mined in closed capillary tubes. Tin trimethyl fluoride , SnMe^F, 
colourless prisms, which begin to darken at 360° and blacken at 
about 375°; tin triethyl fluoride, prisms, m. p. 302° (corr.); tin 
tri-n~propyl fluoride, prisms or needles, m. p. 275° (corr.); tin 
triisobutyl fluoride , prisms, m. p. 244° (corr.); tin triisoamyl 
fluoride , needles, m. p. 288° (corr.); tin diethyl n-propyl fluoride, 
long needles, m. p, 271° (corr.); tin dimethyl difluoride, colour¬ 
less leaflets, decomp, above 360°; tin diethyl difluoride, tufts of 
needles, or rhombic plates, m. p. 287—290° (uncorr.), sintering at 
about 240° (the double salt, SnEt>F 2 ,2KF, forms stout leaflets); 
tin di-n-propyl difluoride, leaflets, m. p. 2Q4—205° 1 (uncorr.), 
sintering at 200°. 

The tin trialkyl fluorides, which are easily obtained pure, are 

' h * : ' 
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available for the preparation of mixed tin tetra-alkyls, tin triethyl 
w-propyl, for example, being obtained from magnesium w-propyl 
chloride and tin trietliyl fluoride in the usual way 3 the odour. of 
the volatile tin trialkyl chloride is always observed, indicating 
that a partial exchange of the halogen atoms occurs. 

Tin ietrahoamyl , prepared from tin tetrachloride and magnesium 
■isoamyl chloride, and freed from any tin trialkyl haloid by aqueous- 
alcoholic potassium fluoride, has b. p. 188°/24 mm., D £ 9h 1*0353, 
n a 1*48940, n D 1*47242, 1*47989, n 7 1*48607 at 16*0°. C. S. 

Formation of Aromatic Hydrocarbons from. Natural Gas 
Condensates. J. GL Davidson (J. Ind. Eng. Ghem ., 1918, 10, 
901—910).—Natural gas containing chiefly ethane and propane 
with small quantities of butane and pentane has been subjected 
to the et cracking ” process at various temperatures in the presence 
of metals. The products of the reaction are gaseous and liquid, 
the latter being of a tarry nature and containing aromatic 
hydrocarbons. Both sets of products were analysed, and the 
results are tabulated in the paper. The experiments show that 
most metals are without action on the reaction. Paraffins*—>* 
aromatic hydrocarbons. The metals nickel, iron, and cobalt are 
negative catalysts for the above reaction, but accelerate markedly 
the reaction paraffins—> carbon + hydrogen. The effect of 
pressure and temperature on the reaction has been studied, and 
it is shown that the temperature 850° is the most favourable 
for the production of liquid tar, and that the formation of com¬ 
plex aromatic substances increases with the temperature. Increase 
of pressure inhibits the formation of tar, whilst diminished pressure 
increases the yield of unsaturated substances, but also decreases 
the actual yield of tar. Butadiene has been isolated in fairly 
large amounts from the unsaturated compounds produced in the 
thermal decomposition of the natural gas condensate. Acetylene 
is without' action in the formation of aromatic hydrocarbons. Tar 
containing aromatic substances has been produced from the 
a cracking” of a mixture of butadiene and ethylene. The most 
probable reaction for the formation of aromatic substances from 
natural gas condensate is: 


f Aromatic \ 
{hydrocarbons j 
(Benzene.) 

J. P, S. 

Binitro-derivatives of p-BicMorob enzene. I : 4-Dichloro- 
2:5-dinitrobenzene. Edith H. Nason (/. Amen Ghem. Soc., 
1918, 40. 1602—1805).—Of the possible 1 :4-dichlorodinitra- 
benzenes, 1 :4-dichloro-2: 6 -dinitrobenzene, rn. p. 104°, has been 


/Saturated straight chain/ f Simple 

\ hydrocarbons j ^ olefines/ 

(Ethane.) (Ethylene.) 

/Higher olefines witli^ 
\ conjugated bonds J 
(Butadiene.) 
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previously described and fully orientated; a second isomeride, m. p. 
101°, has also been obtained, but its constitution has not been 
.elucidated. The author now shows that all three isomerides are 
formed when p-dichlorobenzene is nitrated with a mixture of con¬ 
centrated sulphuric and fuming nitric acids, and that the chief 
product is the previously unknown 1 :4rdichloro-2 to-dinitrohenzene, 
fine, yellow needles, m. p. 81°. The constitution of the compound 
is deduced from its reduction to 2 :5-diciiloro-p-phenyleiiediamiiie 
(compare Mohlau, A., 1886, 941), and confirmed by oxidation of 
the latter substance to ;>dichlorobenzoquiiione, yellow crystals, 
311. p. 161°. 

The isomeride. m. p. 101°, must therefore be 1:4-dichloro-2:3- 
dinitrobenzene. H. W. 

5-CMorobenzenedisnlphonic Acid and some of its Deriv¬ 
atives. 8. C. J. Olivier (Bee. irctv. chim 1918, 37, 307—314).— 
When chlorobenzene is heated with five times its volume of fuming 
sulphuric acid, containing 20% of sulphur trioxide, at 300° for six 
hours, the product is 5-chlorobe?izene-l :3-disulphonic acid , decom¬ 
posing at 100°, isolated as its barium salt, O 0 H 3 Cl(SO 3 ) 2 Ba,3B 2 O. 
It gives a potassium and an ammonium salt, a dichloride , m. p. 
105*5—106°, and a diamide, m. p. 223—224°. The dichloride, 
when heated in a sealed tube with phosphorus pentachlorid© for 
four hours at 200—210°, yields s-trichlorobenzene. 

4-Aminobenzene-l: 3-disulphonic acid, when diazotised in hydro¬ 
chloric acid solution and the diazonium salt decomposed with finely 
divided copper, gives chlorobenzene-1:3-disulphonic acid isolated 
as its potassium salt. It gives a dichloride , an amorphous com¬ 
pound, and a diamide, m. p. 217—219°. W. G. 

Studies in the Tetrahydronaphthalene Series. Arthur 
G. Greek and Frederick Maurice Rowe (T., 1918, 113, 
955—973). 

Mono- and Di-chlorophenanthrenes. Hakan Sandqvist and 
A. Hagelin (Ber., 1918, 51, 1515 — 1526). — A solution of phen- 
anthrene (containing anthracene; m. p. 97—102°) in carbon disul¬ 
phide or carbon tetrachloride at 0° is treated slowly with an un¬ 
saturated solution of chlorine (about l\ mols.) in the same solvent 
at 0°. In addition to unchanged phenanthren© the substances 
obtained are (1) a compound (? trichloroanthraceme), pale yellow 
needles, m. p. 365° (corr.), (2) 9 :10-dichloroanthracene (previously 
described by Sandqvist in 1917 as a dichlorophenanthrene, m. p. 
208—209°), (3) phenanthrene 9:10-dichloride, (4) 10-chlorophen- 
anthrene, (5) pitch. 

Phenanthrene 9:10-dichloride, C 14 H 10 C1 2 , decomposes appreciably 
into 10-chlorophenanthrene and hydrogen chloride at the ordinary 
temperature in the course of a few days, the decomposition being 
catalytically accelerated by 10-chlorophenanthrene. The m ., p. is 

2 
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therefore variable; a carefully purified specimen had m. p. 161° 
(com; bath at above 150° and rapidly heated), and hydrogen 
chloride was liberated. 

Pure 10-cliloroplienantlirene can be prepared from the preceding 
dicliloride at 150—175°. It forms long, colourless needles, m. p. 
53—53*5° (corr.), b. p. 370° (corr.)/737 mm., I).f 1*2310 and 
Bp 1*2163. It yields phenanthraquinone by oxidation, and forms 
a picrate, C ]4 H 0 C1,C c H 2 (NO 2 ) 3 ‘OH, yellow, prismatic needles, m. p. 
115° (corn). 

9; lO-Dichlorophenanthrene, m. p. 160—160*5°, wliicli is formed 
by chlorinating 10-clilorophenanthrene in cold carbon disulphide or 
tetrachloride, yields phenanthraquinone by oxidation with boiling 
acetic and chromic acids. 

The 3 : ?“dichloroplienantIirene, ni. p. 124°, obtained by Sandqvist 
(A., 1909, i, 779) is now proved to be I-3(or 6): 10-cliclilorophen- 
antlirene, m. p. 125—125*5° (corn), by its formation by heating 
1 -10-clilorophenantlirene-3(or 6)-sulphonyl chloride with phosphorus 
pentachloride■; it yields 3 -cMorophenanthraquinone, orange-yellow 
needles, m. p. 261° (corr.) (mono,rime, C 14 H S 0 2 NC1, yellow needles, 
m. p. 204° [decomp.]), by oxidation with chromic and acetic acids. 

An aqueous solution of potassium phenanthrene-3~sulphonate on 
treatment at 50° with a cold saturated aqueous solution of chlorine 
yields potassium II-l Q-chlorophenanthren c-3(or 6)-$ulphonate 9 small 
needles, which is converted by phosphorus pentachioride into 
TL~10~ehlorop]i cnmi th ren e-Z(pT fy-sulphonyl chloride , grey, crystal¬ 
line powder, m. p. 171°, from which XI-10 -chlorophenanthrenc- 
3(ot 6)~s)dphome add , m. p. 207°, is obtained by the action of water 
at 140—150°, and II-3(or 6): IQ-dichloropheuanthrene,, colourless 
needles, m. p. 113°, by the action of phosphorus pentachioride. The 
last-mentioned compound yields 3-cMorophenanthraquinone by oxi¬ 
dation. (The prefixes I and II indicate: I, that the compound 
contains substituents having the same orientation as those in the 
10-bromophenanthrene-3(or 6)-sulphonie acid obtained by the sul- 
phonation of JO-bromoplienantbrene; II, that the orientation of the 
substituents in the compound is the same as in the 1O-bromopIien- 
anihrene-3(or 6)-suIphonic acid obtained by the brommation of 
plienanthrene-3-sulphonic acid). ' * O. S. 

Acetylation of p-Iodoaniline by Acetic Anhydride. P. J. 
Montagne ( 3 er. t 1918, 51, 1489—1492),— p-Iodoaniline, which is 
very conveniently prepared by treating a solution of p-iodonitro- 
benssene in acetone with a solution of stannous chloride in hydro¬ 
chloric acid (I) 1*19) and basifying after, the acetone has spontane¬ 
ously boiled, is converted by acetic anhydride into p-iodoacetanilide 
if the mixture is gently warmed, but into p-ic do acetanilide and 
p-iododiacetanilide if the mixture is boiled for one-quartet to six 
hou^; a small quantity of a substance, leaflets, m, p. 204*5°/is also 
obtained.';: ■ ' 

^^I^oacetamlide has.m. p/about 170° (rapidly heated) and!84‘5° 
: ; (slowlycheated).,' 1 , a 
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Analgesic Substance and Process of Making. Lambert 
Thorp (XT.S'. Pat., 1279942).—Anilides of a-bromo-a-etliylbutyric 
acid are prepared by treating arylamines with an acyilialoid of the 
acid. These anilides possess analgesic and sedative properties; they 
are decomposed on boiling with alkali hydroxide, the bromine being 
eliminated as alkali bromide. In particular, the p-plienetielide of 
a-broino-a-etliylbutyric acid is specified; this is a colourless, crystal¬ 
line compound slightly soluble in water, readily so in alcohol or 
ether, m. p. 54°. It lias a peculiar, somewhat bitter taste. (See 
also J. Soc . Ghent. Ind 1918.) J. F. B. 

TrimorpMc Change ol 4-Nitroaceto-o-toluidide a Frederick 
Daniel Chattaway (T., 1918, 113, 897—899), 

The n-Butylarylamines. I. The Action of n -Butyl Chloride 
on o- and. p-Toluidines» Joseph Reilly and Wilfred John 
Hickinbqttom (T., 1918, 113, 974—985). 

The n-BHtyXaryiamin.es. 11= Mitnation of Mono- and 

Di-w-butyl-p-toluidines. Joseph Reilly and Wilfred John 
Hickinbottom (T., 1918, 113, 985—995). 

Nitro-derivatives of Biphenylamine. Hugh Ryan and 
Thomas Glover (. Proc. Roy . Irish Acad., 1918, 34, [2?], 97—105).— 
Considerable discrepancies are frequently noticed in the literature 
of the nitrodiphenylamines. With the object of removing these, 
the authors have prepared a series of substances by synthetic 
methods, that due to Goldberg (A., 1907, i, 1027) (in which aroma¬ 
tic amines are coupled with the halogen derivatives of aromatic 
nitro-compoiinds in nitrobenzene solution in the presence of potass¬ 
ium carbonate and cuprous iodide) being chiefly used. The follow¬ 
ing compounds are described: p-Nitrodiphenylamine, m. p. 
133—134°, which,contrary to Goldberg’s 'statement, yields a colour¬ 
less solution in concentrated sulphuric acid; m- nitrodiphenylnitroso - 
amine , colourless, acicular crystals, m. p. 89—90°; 2: £-dinitrodi- 
ph enylmtrosoamine , pale yellow prisms, m. p. 149—151° (by the 
action of iwamyl nitrite on a cold solution of 2 :4-dinitrodiphenyl- 
ainine in glacial acetic acid; at a slightly higher temperature, 
2 :4 :2 ; : 4 7 -tetr anitr odiplienylamine slowly .separates) ; 3 A f -dinitro~ 
diphenylamine , pal© yellow crystals, in. p. 210—212°, after softening 
at, 205°; 2 :4 :6-trinitrodiphenylamine, scarlet-red prisms, m. p. 
178°; 2:4: S'-trinitrodiphenylamine, brown, platy crystals, m. p. 
193—194° ; n if ro phent/l - 2 : 4 - dmitro -m -tolyla m in e , dark yellow 
prisms, m. p. 199° (slight decomp.’); A.-nitrophenyl ^: 4-dinitro~m~ 
tolylamine, straw-coloured, prismatic needles, m. p. 210° (slight 
decomp.); Z-nitronhenyl-2 :Z-dlmtro-m-tolylamine (?), prismatic 
needles, in. p. 199° ( decomp.); 2:4:2': 4 / -tetranitrodiphenylamine, 
brown prisms, m. p. 199—200°: 2:4:6:3 ; -tetranitrodiphenylamine, 
short, yellow prisms, m. p. 210° (corr.); 2:4:6:4tetr anitr odi- 
■ phenyl amine, golden-yellow prisms, m. p. 222°," 

: m- Nitrodiphenylnitrosoamine is converted by nitric acid in glacial 
acetic acid solution into trinitrodiph enyln%trosQamin& % yellow, pri§< 
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matic needles, m. p. 184—185° (decomp.), after softening at about 
179°, 

2:4 : 3 ; -Triiiitrodiphenylamine yields tetranitrodiphenylamine, 
yellow crystals, m. p. 190°, when treated with woamyl nitrite. In 
similar circumstances, picryl-aniline gives two compounds, on© of 
which, in. p. 236°, is probably 2 :4 : 6 : 2' :4 7 : Vdiexanitrodiphem/l- 
amine , whilst the other, m. p. 193—194°, appears to be 
2 :4 :6: 2 ; : 4 ■' -pentanitro diphenyl amine. H. W. 

The Freezing Points of Mixtures of Phenol, o-Cresol, 
m-Cresol, and p-CresoL Harry Medporth Dawson and 
Christopher Archibald Mountford (T., 1918, 113, 923—935). 

Preparation of Hydroxy-alkyl Ethers of p-Acetylamino- 
phenol or Substitution Products thereof. Joseph Tcherniac 
(B rit. Pat., 120081).—An alkylene or hydroxy-alkylene mono- 
halogen-hydrin, for instance, ethylene or glycerol monochlorohydrin, 
is heated in water with p-acetylaminophenol or a substitution deriv¬ 
ative thereof, in the presence of an equivalent quantity of alkali 
to combine with the halogen hydracid. For instance, 151 parts of 
p-acetylaminophenol are dissolved in an exactly equivalent quantity 
of 2A-sodium hydroxide solution, while cooling and shaking, and 
81 parts of ethylene chlorohydrin are added; the mixture is heated 
at 60—70° for eight hours, and the jB-hydroxyethyl ether separates 
as an oil, which crystallises on cooling. The yield is 85—90% of the 
theoretical, and the substance is purified by crystallising from hot 
water with treatment with animal charcoal. [See also J. Soc. Chem. 
7nd,, 1919, Jam] J. F. B. 

Transformation of Arylhydroxylamixies into Amino- 
phenols. F. Klaus and O. Baudisch (Be.r,, 1918, 51, 1228—1230). 
—Finely powdered 3-p-toluenesulphoxiylmethylaminophenylhydr- 
oxylamine is added to a mixture of concentrated sulphuric acid and 
ice, water is added, and the whole is heated first on the water-bath 
and finally over a naked flame; the solution is filtered, neutralised 
with sodium carbonate, and sodium acetate is added, whereby 
2-j>-toliienesidphom/Jm'ethv7a7?iino-4:-aminophenoJ^ 
NHo-C r: H s (OH)-NMe-S0 2 -C 7 H 7 , 

m. p. 163—164°, is obtained. It develops a violet coloration with 
ferric .chloride, reduces ammoniacal silver oxide solution, and after 
dia zotisation couples with phenols. 

In a similar manner o-hydroxylaminophenyl ^toluenesulphonate 
is , converted into 2~amino~^diydroxi/phenyl p~tolvenesvIphonate , 
which is obtained in the form of the sulphate , colourless crystals, 
m. p. 162°; the hydrochloride forms colourless needles, m. p. 
187—190°, , , a S. 

~A Compound of Strontium Bromideland Sodium Benzoate 
in Galenical Pharmacy. E. Canals and J. Sbrhe {Schweiz. 
A path, Zeit., 56, 318—319; from Chem. Zentr., 1918, ii, 468). 
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—Strontium benzoate, (PhOOg^SipSBLO, is obtained in small, 
transparent, hygroscopic needles, m. p. 410°, by mixing solutions 
of sodium bromide (20 grams), strontium bromide (20 grams), and 
sodium benzoate (12 grams), each dissolved in water (50 c.c.). 
diluting the mixture with an additional 150 c.c. of water, and 
allowing* it to remain for twenty-four hours; the product is 
repeatedly crystallised from small quantities of hot water. At 
15°, 1 part of the salt dissolves in 25‘9 parts of water. H. W. 

Basic Zirconyl Benzoates and Salicylates. F. P. Venable 
and F. R. Blaylock (J. Am.er. Ghem . Soc., 1918, 40, 1746—1748). 
—The salts were prepared by precipitating a hot aqueous solution 
of zirconyl chloride with a similar solution of benzoic acid and 
subsequent washing with hot water. Analyses of different samples 
of the benzoate appear to show that under varying conditions as 
to concentration, etc., no single definite compound is formed. The 
precipitates have varying ratios between the acid radicle and the 
partly dehydrated zirconium hydroxide. The salicylates are 
notably less stable; they turn brown at 100° and become black at 
160°. They appear to exhibit a tendency to form only one basic 
compound, in spite of varying conditions of formation, showing 
therein a difference from the precipitates formed with benzoic acid. 

H. W. 

Preparation of 4 - Sulphoaminobenzene - 2 - carboxylic 
[ 6-Amino-m-sulphobenzoic] Acid. Fa rbenfabriken vorm. F. 
Bayer & Co. (D.R.-P. 307284, additional to D.Tt.-P. 296941; from 
Ghem . Zentr 1918, ii, 574).—6-Amino-m-sulphobenzoic acid is 
conveniently prepared by the action of molecular amounts of 
chlorosulphonic acid and anthranilic acid dissolved in sulphuric 
acid monohvdrate. The mixture is slowly heated to 90—100°, and 
subsequently to 130—140° after evolution of hydrogen chloride 
has ceased. Under these conditions, the monohvdrate has prac¬ 
tically no sulphonating action. ' H. W. 

— Ciirai Series. Condensation of Citral with Acetoacetic 
Ester. E. K noevenagel (with Paul Sehler, Wilhelm StOtzxer, 
Rudolf Steinle, Gustav Mechtersheimer. "Wilhelm Mamontoff, 
and Adolf Stang] (J. pr. Ghem., 1918, [ii], 97, 288—335).—Five 
isomeric ethyl citrylideneacetoacetates have been obtained, the con¬ 
stitution of none of which has' yet been definitely determined. 

Ethyl ntrvlideveacetoacetate (a-esier), probably 

CMedCH-CH^CHo-CMe:CH-CH:CAcUO„Et, 
a pale yellow, faintly odorous liquid, b. p. 186°/12 mm., D 1 / 1*0202, 
^ *9835, n™ 1*50645. is obtained by adding 72 drops of piperidine 

to a mixture of' equal molecular quantities of ethyl acetoacetate 
and citral at about —15°, and keeping in the cold for about forty- 
eight hours. It changes partly to the jS-ester (below) by repeated 
distillation or bv prolonged exposure to light, dissolves easily ip 
' aqueous sodium hydrogen sulphite (therefore a double linking is 
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adjacent to a carbonyl group), and forms an oily hydrohromidc, 
which is converted by boiling sodium carbonate solution into ethyl 
a-imcitrylideneacefoacetate {'terpinoleni/lacetoacetate ). This ester, 

which probably has the constitution 

or CMe<Qg'^^| : >C:CMe 2 (where X = CHAc-C0 3 Et), forms 

colourless, rhombic plates, m. p. 69°, b. p. 164°/12 non., Bi 0 1-0056, 
and is also obtained by heating the a-ester with a few c.c. of 30% 
sulphuric acid on the water-bath. By the addition of hydrogen 
bromide to the a-zsoester and its removal again by sodium 
carbonate, the a-zsoester is regenerated. The cwsoester is difficultly 
hydrolysed, but is converted into cs-iso citri/lideneacctoacetic 
(ter pi n olenylaceioa.ee t ic) acid , crystals, m. p. 175° (with evolution 
of carbon dioxide), by alcoholic potassium hydroxide at 150°, or 
»by very concentrated, boiling aqueous potassium hydroxide. 
The acid, the silver salt of which reacts with ethyl iodide to form 
the a4so& ster, is converted by heating at 180° into a-iso ion-one 
( terpinolenylacetone ), C ia H 20 O, a faintly yellow oil, b. p. 122°/ 
23 mm,, Df 0*9500, nf X'5021 ( semi curb a zone, colourless crystals, 
m. p. 205° [decomp.]), and is converted by 10% potassium per¬ 
manganate and a slight excess of sodium carbonate below 3° into 
a saturated acid , C !4 H 24 0 5 , crystals, m. p. 192% but yields, when 
a little more permanganate is used, an acid , C 12 H.> 2 0 4 , needles, 
m, p. 183-5°. The latter acid is converted by boiling water into 
a substance , C 12 H 20 O 3 , m. p. 111° (p-bromophenylhydrazone, m. p. 
174°), and by heating in a vacuum into an isomeric substance , 
m. p. 94°, b. p. 180°/23 mm., which changes into the substance, 
m. p. 111°, by keeping. The oxidation of the a-isoester by chromic 
and acetic acids below 3° yields a substance, C 13 H 18 0 4 , m. p. 42°, 
which forms a semicarbasone , yellowish-white needles, m. p. 193°. 
a-wolorone is oxidised by the preceding reagent to a substance, 
C 1? H 1R 0 3 , b. p. 168—171°/22*5 mm., m. p. 58°. 

Ethyl dtrylideneacetoacefate (3-ester)., obtained by the repeated 
distillation of the a-ester in a vacuum and heating the product for 
eight hours at about 180° in a vacuum, or at about 230°/atm., 
has b. p, 168°/12 mm., Bf 1*0329, < 1*5072, and is insoluble hi 
alkali hydrogen sulphite. Its formula is probably 

CmieJCH-CHyCH:CMe-CH:CH-CHAerCO,Et. 

It is hvdrolvsed by boiling concentrated aqueous potassium hydr¬ 
oxide, yielding &-$~c.?trylidencaret oacet ic acid, probably 

CWe-nHyC^^-CHrCMe, ' 

, CB-GH 2 -CAc«rO,H % 

: crystals,' m. p. 138° (decomp.), which by esterification by alcohol and 
; '25%,'sulphuric acid at .about 60° yields ethyl $-\b-citrylideneacetoaee- 
■.:-^ v 0 w }B[ w O^ crystals,, m. p. 99-—100°, from which the $-^~acid is 
^/regenerated by hydrolysis. By oxidation with alkaline 1% per¬ 
manganate (6 atoms of oxygen) below 5°, the' fb$-acid yields an 
CgHjgOgp' probably, y~methyh^fi-hni$nylpymvic 
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[e -»icthyl-b*-heplcn*wnaic] acid , CMe 2 ICB> CBv CH 2 -COC0 2 H, 
needles, m. p. 192° (decomp.), which reduces warm amnxoniacal 
silver oxide solution. By heating above its m. p., the 0-^~acid 
loses carbon dioxide and yields R-ip-ionone, probably 
C Me * CH 2 • CH • 0 H :OMe s 
CH—OHyCHAc 

b. p. 125°/19 mm., Df 0*9594, Df 0*9547, 1*49785 {semi- 

curb a-zo-m, m. p. 152°). 

The /3-ester forms a hydrobromide, C 16 H 25 O s Br, crystals, m. p. 
93—94°, and is converted by heating with zinc chloride at. 180° 
into fi-ionene, C 13 TI 1S , an oil with a characteristic odour, b. p. 63°/ 
12 mm., Df 0*8619, n |° 1*4904. The preceding hydrobromide is 
converted by boiling aqueous sodium carbonate into ethyl 0-iso- 
citrylidenecicetoacetate, probably ' 

CMe 2 :OH-C H S *CH S - CMe<^ : ^>0H-C0 2 Et, 

b. p. 160—161°/12 mm., Df 1*0397, 1*5082, which is insoluble 

in alkali hydrogen sulphite, regenerates the preceding hydro¬ 
bromide, and by hydrolysis with boiling concentrated potassium 
hydroxide solution yields 0-iso citn/lide?ieacetoac.etic acid , C 24 H 2a 0 3? 
colourless crystals, hi. p. 153°. This acid, the silver salt of which 
reacts with ethyl iodide to form the 0-isoester, is converted by 
heating at about 160° into 0-iso ionone, probably 

CH 2 <^5f ®>CMe-OH 2 -CH 2 -OH:OMe 2 , 

b. p. 113°/15 mm., Df 0*9481, 1*4929, which forms a semi- 

mrhazone, crystals, m. p. 108°, and p -bromophenylhydrasonc, 
crystals, m. p. 150—152°. 

The reaction between citral and ethyl acetoacetate (2 mols.) 
below 0° in the presence of a little piperidine yields ethyl citryU 
idenebisacetoacetate , 

GMe 2 :CH*GH 2 *CH 2 -CMe:CH*CH(GHAc*C0 2 Et) 2 , 
colourless crystals, m. p, 64°, which forms an oxime , G 22 H 35 0 6 N, 
crystals, m. p. 164°, and is converted by boiling alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide into 1 -methyl-5~&^-dnnethyl-\ aji -he pt adieu y Z-A 1 - cyclo - 

hexen-Z-oae, C 9 H 15 -CH<£^ 2 ~^>CH, b. p. 197—198°/15 mm., 

Df 0*933, Df 5 0*932, nf 1*50846. The last compound is reduced 
by 1 sodium and warm alcohol to the corresponding cycle kemvwl, 
C 16 H 28 G, b. p. 163—164°/11 mm., Df 5 0*900, <‘ 5 1*49182, which 
is oxidised ' by chromic acid to the corresponding cyclohexanone, 
C I6 H 26 0, b: p. 172°/15 mm., Df 5 0*907, n™ 1*49163, and is con¬ 
verted by phosphoric oxide at 190° into the cyclo hexen,e } C 16 H^, 
b. p. 143—144°/15 mm., Df 5 0*923, njf* 1*4988. 0. S. 

NapMhyXacetic Acids. III. 1 -Hitro-0-naplithiylpyruvic 
Acid and 1 -Nitro-0-naphthylacetic Acid- Fritz ' Mayer ,and 
Trubi Oppenhexmer (Ber,,' 1918, 51, 1239-— 1245.' .. Compare, A.,. 
1918, i, 339),— l-Nitro-0-napbthylpyruvic acid' ■ is'- oxidised;'lay; 
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alkaline potassium permanganate to 1-7? itro-$-naph tkaldehyde, 
leaflets, m. p. 99° (small yield), and a nitronaphthojc acid. , m. p. 
239°, which is not identical with any of those described by Ekke- 
strand in 1885. The acid, which is also obtained by oxidising 

1- nitro-6-naphthylpyruvic acid by bromine in alkaline solution, 
yields Friedlander and Littner’s 1-amino-^-naphthoic acid, m. p. 
202—205°, by reduction with ferrous sulphate and hot aqueous 
ammonia. 

l-Nitro-i8-naplithylpyruvic acid is reduced to a-naphthindole- 

2- carboxylic acid, m. p. 213° (Schlieper gives 202°), by ferrous 
sulphate and aqueous ammonia or by sodium amalgam, and is 
converted by hot dilute hydrochloric acid and sodium nitrite 
(1 mol.) into a substance, m. p. 131°, which appears to be 1-nitro- 
^naphthylacetonitrile, NG.rC K Hf/OH.vCN. By treatment with 
dilute aqueous sodium hydroxide and subsequent distillation with 
steam, l-nitro-jS-naphthylpyruvic acid yields, in addition to a little 
nitromethylnaphthalene, a substance the bisulphite compound of 
which gives a-naphthisatin when decomposed by boiling dilute 
sulphuric acid, and 1 -mtro-fi-nanhthvl-acetaldehyde , 

NOa-G^Hfl-CHo-OHO, 

m. p. 212°, by treatment with dilute sulphuric acid in the cold. 
The last substance reacts with ohenylhydrazine to form a < nhenvl - 
hvdratone, m. p. 162°, which appears to have the formula 
NOft*CinH K fCH(OH)*CH:N*NHPh, since it contains an additional 
atom of oxygen. 

1 -Nitro-.3-naphthv!acetic f»cid is reduced to a-naphthoxindole by 
ferrous sulphate and aqueous ammonia. C. S. 

Synthesis of Derivatives of Biethylaminoacetylsalicylic 
[o-Diethylaminoacetoxyhenzoio] Acid, Friedrich L. Hahn 
and Milly Loos (. Ber 1918, 51, 1436—1447),—The following 
compounds have been prepared partly to obtain substances possess¬ 
ing certain advantages over aspirin and partly to ascertain how 
the presence of substituents in the acetoxy-group affects the 
stability of this group. With regard to the second point, the 
stability appears to be increased by substituents which weaken the 
acidity of the acetyl group. 

Methyl o-ch lor art ce to.ryb enzoate, CH.Dl*€OD*C 6 Bp0O 2 Me, m. p, 
62°, b. p. 195—200°/30 mm., prepared from methyl salicylate, 
chloroacetyl chloride, and dimethyl aniline in the cold, is converted 
by sodium iodide in acetone solution into the corresponding iodo~ 
compound, which in cold ethereal solution reacts with dxethylamme 
to form, after treatment of the product in ethyl acetate solution 
with hydrogen chloride (not an excess), the hydrochloride , m. p. 
131°, of methyl o-dlethylaminoacetoxybenzoate, 
NEVCH^CO-0*C A H,*CO.,Me, 

.crystals, m. p. 58—59° (mcrate. crystals, m. p. 147°). The ethyl 
ester, b. b. 136~146°/11 mm., prepared from ethyl 

■ o-ehlarmcefoxybentoafe. m, n, 67°. b. p. 130°/25 mm./forms a 
pierate. needles, m, p. 133°, and plaiimeht&ride , m. p, 161—162°, 
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Diethylamine reacts with methyl o-cMoroacetoxybenzoate to form 
methyl salicylate and diethylaminoacetodiethylamide , 
NEi-CH 2 -CO-NEt 2 

( picrate , crystals, m. p. 133°), and with chloroaeetyl chloride in 
ether at 0° to form chloroa cet odiet hylamid e , CH 2 Ci* CO *NEt 2 , b. p. 
190—195°/25 rnm. The last compound is converted into the corre¬ 
sponding ^dh-compaund, which reacts with ethereal diethylamine 
to form diethylaminoacetodiethvlamide. 

o -C hi or oacetoxy benzoyl chloride , m. p. 55°, b, p. 165—170°/ 
12 mm., prepared from the acid and phosphorus pentachloride and 
phosohorvl chloride, is converted into the anilide , in. p. 121°, and 
the latter into o -iodoaceioxyh enzaniUde, colourless crystals, m. p. 
128°, which reacts with diethylamine in ethyl acetate solution to 
form a-diethylaminoacetdteyben-zaniUde, m. p. 129—130° ( hydro - 
chloride , m. p. 131—133°V 

o-Ckloroacefoxybe?izamide, colourless needles, m. p. 160°, is 
obtained from o-chloroacetox vben zovl chloride and ammonium 
carbonate or*ethereal ammonia, or from sail cvl amide and chloro- 
a,cetyl chloride in the presence of dim ethyl aniline, o -chloroacetorv- 
benzoc hloroa cet amide, CH.ChCO-O-C.H.-CO-NTT-CO-CHoCl. 

colourless needles, m. p. 133—134°, being: an intermediate product 
in the last method of preparation. o-7 odoacetoxy ben zamide has 
decomp. 138—139°. 

(yjDiethvIaminoaceto.ryhen zamide* crystals containing - l-TLO, 
m. p. 144—145° forms a hydrochloride , m. p. 195—196°, which 
reacts with sodium nitrite in cold concentrated aqueous solution to 
form a substance, m. p. about 110°, which is apparently the impure 
nitrite. C. S. 

^Reduction of Methyl Formylohenylacetate to Methyl 
Tropaie. Wilhelm Wislicenus and Ernst A. Bit.httber (Ber ., 
1918, 51, 1237—1238V—An ethereal solution of methyl formvl- 
phenylacetate is reduced by aluminium amalgam and water (com¬ 
pare Muller, A., 1918, i. 223V whereby methvl fromte, Ci 0 H 12 O q , 
colourless needles, m. p, 36*5—37*5°. b. p. 159—162°/19 mm., is 
obtained, which yields tropic acid, m. p. 117—118°, bv hydrolysis, 

v ' C. S. . 

Action of Phosphorus Pentachloride on Formylphenyl- 
acetic Ester. Wilhelm Wislicenus and Ernst A. Bilhuber 
(Ber., 1918, 51, 1366—1371V—Borner (Biss., Wurzburg, 18991 
and Koltscharsch (Biss., Wurzburg. 19011 have shown that ethyl 
formylphenylacetate (liquid a-esterl behaves as a true aldehyde, not 
as a hydroxvmethvlene common nd. towards phosphorus penta¬ 
chloride, yielding impure ethvl $ d i chi or o - a-phenylpropionate. 
A purer product is obtained from the ©-methvl ester. Methvl 
$$-dichloro~a-phenylpropionate. OHCflo*CHPh*CXXMe, has b. p. 
137—141°/23 mm .. yields /3-chloro-a-phenylacrvlic (chloroatropicl 
acid by boiling with water, and is converted by alcoholic sodium 
methoxide into methvl hwr.v-a-pheni/lprapi (mate. C,oH v -0., 

m, p. 46—47° b. p. 135—U2°/13 mm,' " V ^ 0. S. 
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Studies in the Flienylsuccinic Acid Series. ¥11, The 
Action of Alcohols and Amines on r-Biphenylsiiceiaic 
Anhydride. Henry Wren and Howell Williams (T., 1918, 113, 
832—840). 

Preparation of a Calcium Tannate Sparingly Soluble in 
Dilute Acids. Knoll A Co. (D.E.-P. 306979 and 307857; from 
Ghent . Zcnfr., 1918, ii, 494, 694).—If basic calcium tannate is 
heated for some time at a high temperature, it becomes sparingly 
soluble in dilute acids; a preparation which had been heated for 
six hours at. 140—150° had the composition Ca(0H)C 14 H 9 0 4 , and 
is recommended for treatment of dysentery. 

The modification described in the second patent consists in heat- 
ing solutions of tannic acid with the quantity of calcium hydroxide 
necessary for the production of the desired basic salt until the 
requisite sparing solubility of the basic calcium tannate in dilute 
acids is attained. H. W. 

The Reaction between Acid Haloids and Aldehydes. 
Roger Adams and E. H. Vollweiler (/. Amer . Ghent, Soc 1918, 
40, 1732—1746). — The action of benzoyl bromide, of benzoyl 
chloride and a number of its substitution products, and of oxalyl 
bromide on aromatic aldehydes has been studied. The general 
method was to allow the mixtures to remain at the ordinary 
temperature until solidification occurred, a solvent, however, being 
occasionally used, more particularly in conjunction with oxalyl 
bromide. The substances obtained proved to be , halogen-substi¬ 
tuted esters of the general formula R*CHX*0*00R, or 
. R"CHX*0*C0‘C0-0*CHXR 

if oxalyl haloids had been used. They are all decomposed by water 
into aldehyde, organic acid, and halogen acid, but the difference 
in the rate of decomposition is very marked; thus, the compound 
from benzoyl bromide and anisaldehyde decomposes within a few 
seconds in moist air, whilst the nitrobenzoy! chlorides form com¬ 
pounds which are stable for a long time in cold water. The further 
reactions and the constitution of these compounds' have been 
studied mainly at the instance of a-bromobenzyl benzoate (from 
benzoyl ‘bromide and benzaldehyde). This compound is slowly 
decomposed” by cold alcohol, yielding benzaldehyde, hydrogen 
bromide, and ethyl benzoate, and by an ethereal solution of 
Ammonia, giving' benzamide, benzaldehyde, and ammonium 
bromide; with aniline in dry ethereal solution, it yields a-bromo- 
benzylaniline and benzoic acid. Its constitution follows from its 
.conversion into benzvlidene dibenzoate by the action of * silver 
benzoate* - 

Benzoyl bromide has been condensed with 'the following 
'aldehydes,.the ip. p/s.of the products being placed within brackets: 

- 'O^bnctoioberizaldehvde (106—107°); n-bromobenzaldelivcle (110°); 
niiroanis aidehyde ,<101—102°>;' acetylvanillm (102—103^ ; p-nitro- 
benzaldehyde (89 — 90°); bromopiperonal with 
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vanillin or salicylaldehyde, a vigorous action occurred, but the 
hydroxy-group was attacked; anisaldehyde (oily); with terephthal- 
aldehyde, a pure product was not obtained; with piperonal, 
methylsalicylaldehyde, and methylvanillin the products were too 
unstable to permit purification. 

Bromovanillin methyl ether and bromopiperonal react with 
benzoyl chloride, yielding substances, m. p.'s 158—160° and 
97—102° respectively, whilst the crystals from benzaldehyde and 
o-, 77i- , and p-nitrobenzoyl chlorides have the respective m. p/s 
81-—82°, 87—88°, 118—118'5°. Solid substances could not be 
obtained from benzaldehyde and p-chlorobenzoyl chloride, p-bromo- 
benzoyl bromide, or o-bromobenzoyl chloride. 

Oxalyl bromide has been allowed to react with the following 
aldehydes: benzaldehyde (130—131°); o-bromobenzaldehyde 
(140°); cinnamaldehyde (85—86°); anisaldehyde (ca 66° 
[decomp.]); nitroanisaldehyde (116—118°); m-nitrobenzaldehyde 
(128—129°); . piperonal (81—83°); vanillin (93—95°); acetyl- 
vanillin (142—143°); furfnraldehyde (76—77°). Reaction was not 
observed with p-nitrobenzaldehyde. 

a-Bromobenzyl benzoate yielded benzylidene dibenzoai©, m v p. 
62—63°, with silver benzoate, and benzylidene acetate benzoate, 
m. p. 71—72°, with silver acetate; similarly, benzylidene benzoate 
p -nitrohenzoate, m. p. 65—67°, was prepared from a- chloro-p-nitro- 
benzyl benzoate and silver benzoate. 

a-Bromobenzyl benzoate reacted with o-t'oluidine in the same 
manner as with aniline, yielding benzylidene-o-tolnidine, b. p. 
210—212°/72 mm. With dimethylaniline, much beat was developer] 
and a green, resinous product resulted. H. W. 

ac-Bialdehydes and a €-Keto - aldehydes and their Conversion 
into 0-Lactones. Constitution and Method of Formation 
of Amaric Acid, Biethylcarbobenzonic Acid and Allied 
Compounds. Hans Meerwein ( J. pr. Ghem 1918, [ii], 97, 
225—287).—-ae-Bialdehydes and ae-keto-aldehydes, of which glutar- 
dialdehyde is the only member hitherto known, are easily pre¬ 
pared by the two methods represented by the equations: 

(1) CHoPh*COFh + CHR:CH*CHO = COPh-CHPh*CHR*CHe>*OHO, 
(2 a) CH 2 Ph*CHC + CHRICH-CHO = CHOCHPh/CHR-CH^CHO, 
and 

(2b) CH 2 Ph-CHO + CHRICH-COR' = CHO‘CHPh-CHR*CH a *COR'. 

Method (1) is new, and noteworthy in that it has hitherto been 
regarded as impossible to effect the addition of a compound con¬ 
taining a reactive methylene group at the double linking of "an 
aj8-unsaturated aldehyde; yet in some cases the reaction proceeds 
with astonishing ease (see below). Satisfactory yields of the 
additive products are obtained by method (2), despite the well- 
known sensitiveness of phenylacetaldehyde towards alkali; the con¬ 
clusion must therefore be drawn that the aldehydo-group causes a 
greater activation of the methylene hydrogen than does the acetyl 
or carboalkyloxy-group. 
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Tli© constitutions of the keto-aldehydes described below are 
proved by oxidising the substances to the 5-ketonic acids, and all 
of them except ethyl a~acetyl-y-aldehydo-j8y-diphenylbutyrate are 
converted by alcoholic sodium ethoxide into isomeric 5-lactones by 
an intramolecular Cannizzaro reaction. The stability of the 
5-lactones and of the 5-hydroxy-acids obtained from them differs 
greatly. The a-mono- and aa-di-alkylated 5-hydroxy-acids are the 
most stable and lactonise comparatively slowly, and the fission of 
the corresponding lactones is the most difficult. The lactones 
almost without exception occur in stereoisomeric forms, which are 
very easily converted one into another by acids and alkalis. Three 
of the lactones prove to be the long-known diethylcarbobenzonic 
acid, dipropyiearbobenzonic acid, and amaric anhydride, and the 
mechanism of the formation of these substances is now readily 
explicable. 

The type of additive reaction represented in method (1) suggests 
a new explanation of the formation of benzanthrone from anthrone, 
glycerol, and sulphuric acid, depending on the structural similarity 
of anthrone and deoxybenzoin. Acraldehyde is formed, and this 
reacts additively with anthrone, producing jS-anthronylpropion- 
aldehyde, which passes through d iky drobenzan throne to benz¬ 
anthrone. 


[With Jos. Klxnz.}— $-Phenyl-$-desylpropaldehijde } 
COPh*CHPh*CHPh-CH 2 -CHO, 

needles, in. p. 176‘5—177° (when heated slowly, decomp.), obtained 
with the development of heat by the addition of 1—2 c.c. of concen¬ 
trated sodium methoxide solution or pyridine or diethylamine to 
a solution of equal molecular quantities of cinnamaldehyde and 
deoxybenzoin in methyl alcohol at about 5°, yields /3~phenyl-j8- 
desylpropionic (Klingemann's /3-dehydroamaric, A., 1893, 589) acid 
by oxidation with chromic or nitric and glacial acetic acids, and 


is converted into £y5-triphenylvalerolactone (Zinin's amaric 
anhydride) by boiling anhydrous sodium methoxide solution, and 
into 5~hydroxy-$y5-triphenylvaIeric (a-amaric) acid by aqueous 
methyl-alcoholic potassium hydroxide at the ordinary temperature, 
more rapidly by wanning* The constitution of j8-phenyl-j8-desyl~ 
propionic acid has been proved by its synthesis. Methyl benzyl- 
idenemalonat© and deoxybenzoin, condensed as above, yield the 
additive compound, C0Ph*CHPh*CHPh-GH(C0 2 Me) 2j needles, m. p. 
182*5—183°, which by hydrolysis and loss of carbon dioxide is con¬ 
verted into j8-phenyl-j9-desylpropionic acid, m. p. 240—241°, 
Klingemann’s dehydroamaric anhydride is accordingly the lactone, 

CPh*CPh-~0^' ® le re ^ uc ^°R of j8-phenyl-jS-desylpropionic acid 


by sodium amalgam yields an acid which changes very readily 
into &-amarolactone, O 2 sH 20 O 2 , prismatic needles, m. p. 168—170°, 
from which fi-amaric add , C^H^Og, needles (reconverted into the 
lactone at 156°), is obtained in the usual way. Since /3-amaric acid 
regenerates $-phenyl~j8-desylpropionie acid by oxidation,' the' a- and 
^-amaric acids are stereoisom©rides. 
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The substance, C n H 18 G 2 , m. p. 168°, obtained by Klmgemann by 
beating a-amarolactone (amaric anhydride) with' 25% alcoholic 
sulphuric acid at 100° (toe. cit .), is now found to be a third 
isomeride, O 2S H 20 O 2 , m. p. 171—172°, which is named y-amaro- 
lactone. By oxidation with chromic and acetic acids, it yields an 
isomeric £bphenyl-0-desylpropionic acid, needles, m. p. 173°, which 
is much more soluble than the acid, xn. p. 240—241°, is converted 
into this by fusion, and is identical with Klingemann's a-dehydro- 
amaric acid. 

The additive compound of deoxybenzoin and a-methyl-$-ethyl- 
acraldehyde is an oil, which doubtless consists essentially of j3 -desyl- 
a-methylvaleraldehyde , COPh-CHPh-CHEt-CHMe-CHO, sine© it 
yields @-desyl-a-methyl-n-valeric acid , m. p. 141*5—143°, by oxida¬ 
tion. It has not been obtained crystalline, and decomposes completely 
by distillation in a vacuum. By treatment in concentrated methyl- 
alcoholic solution at 30—40° with a few c.c, of sodium methoxide 
solution, it is converted into yS-diphenyl-a-methyl-j&bethylvalero- 
lactone, m. p, 152°, which is identical with Zagoumenny's dipropyl- 
carbobenzonic acid. The corresponding hydroxy-acid , C 20 H 24 O 3 , 
forms prismatic needles, m. p. 136—137° (decomp.). Zagou- 
menny’s dipropylcarbobenzonic acid, m. p. 139°, is shown to be a 
mixture of the j8-acid, m. p. 92—93°, and the preceding acid, m. p. 
152°, which is called the a-acid. The a-acid is converted into the 
j8-acid by heating with methyl-alcoholic potassium hydroxide at 
160° for five hours. The jS-acid is dimorphous, crystallising also 
in needles, m. p. 95—96°. By oxidation with chromic and acetic 
acids, the a- and /8-acids yield respectively /J-desyl-a-mefchyl-n- 
valeric acid and an isomeric acid, O 20 H 22 O 3 , prismatic needles, 
m. p. 184*5—185°. A third isomeride , needles, m. p. 169—171°, 
is obtained by acidifying a solution of the sodium salt, leaflets, of 
the jB-desyl-a-methyl-w-valeric acid, m. p. 141*5—143°. By reduc¬ 
tion with sodium amalgam, the acid, m. p. 141*5—143°, yields, not 
a-dipropylcarbobenzonic acid, but a mixture of two other stereo- 
isomerides, y-dipropylcarbobenzonic acid [y-(yfi-diphenyl-a-methyl- 
fi~ethylvalerolactone)], needles, m. p. 82—84°, and d-dipropylcarbo- 
b e nzoni c acid [5-(y$ -diph enyl-a-m e t hyl-fi - ethyl voter ola done )], 
needles, m. p. 134°, softening at 130°, of which the latter is in¬ 
soluble in light petroleum. 

The additive compound of crotonaldehyde and deoxybenzoin is 
P-desylbutaldehyde, COPli-CHPh-CHMe*CH 2 *CHO, which yields 
fi-desyl-n~bulyric acid , needles, m. p, 134—136°, by oxidation. 
The latter is converted into an isomeride , m. p. 153*5—154*5°, by 
2% aqueous sodium hydroxide at 50—60°. A synthesis of j3-desyl- 
butyric acid, m. p. 134—136°, from deoxybenzoin and ethylidene- 
malonic ester, analogous to that of j3-phenyl-j8-desylpropionic acid 
(above), is described. ^-Besylbut aldehyde in methyl-alcoholic 
solution is transformed by aqueous potassium hydroxide mfco 
yft-diphenyl-jS-inethylvalerolactone, m. p. 103—104°, which is 
identical with Zagoumenny’s diethylcarbobenzonic acid (the 
a-acid). By oxidation "with, chromic, and acetic acids, the a-acid 
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yields jS-desyl-n-butyric acid, in. p 134—136°, but the latter on 
reduction yields ft-diethylcarbobenzonic acid [(j3)»y h-diphenyl-fi- 
methylualerolactone\ y needles, m. p. 144—146°. The oxidation of 
the jb’-acid yields the £ -desy toi-bu ty r ic acid, in. p. 153*5-—154*5°, 
from which it would appear that the j8-acid is formed by the reduc¬ 
tion (by sodium amalgam), not of the $-desyl-/z-butyric acid, m. p. 
134—136°, but of the isomeric acid, m. p. 153*5—154*5°, so easily 
obtained from it by the action of alkali hydroxide. 

Beoxybenzoin and acraldehyde react additively in methyl- 
alcoholic solution containing a little sodium methoxide to form 
jB -desylpropcddehydc, which yields /3-desylpropionic acid by oxida¬ 
tion. The aldehyde cannot be transformed by alkali into 
yB-diph enylvaleroladotie, C 17 H 16 0. 2 , needles, m. p. 113—114°, which 
is obtained, however, by the reduction of j3-desylpropionic acid by 
sodium amalgam. 

[With Hans JDott.] —The additive reaction between phenylacet- 
aldehyde and cinnamaldehyde in cold methyl-alcoholic sodium 
methoxide solution yields aj3-diphenylglutar dialdehyde. This has 
not been isolated from the solution, but converted by heating on 
the water-bath into fly-diphenylvalerolactone, prisms or needles, 
m, p. 123—123*5°, together with a small quantity of a substance^ 
m, p. 134—136°, leaflets, which is possibly aj8-diphenylvalero¬ 
lactone. By oxidation with alkaline permanganate, J3y-diphenyl- 
valerolactone yields a$~diplienylglu taric acid } prisms, m, p. 
203-—-204° {methyl ester , needles, m. p. 84—85°), which is converted 
by prolonged fusion into a stereoisomericle (methyl ester, prisms, 
m> p. 143°), in. p. between 215° and 232°, according to the rate of 
heating. For this isomeride Borsche found m. p, 230—231° (A., 
1910, i, 35), and Avery and McDole m. p. 223—224° (A., 1908, 
i, 343). By reduction with hydriodie acid (D 1*7) and red phos¬ 
phorus at 170°, jSy-diphenylvalerolactone yields fly-diphenyl-n- 
valeric acid , prismatic needles, m. p. 109°, the constitution of which 
follows by exclusion, since the acid is not identical with either of 
the stereoisomeric forms of c^B-diphenyl valeric acid, 

3-Keto-aj33-triphenyl-?2rvaleraldehyde, obtained additively from 
phenylacetaidehyd© and phenyl styryl ketone, has also not been 
isolated, but has been converted through a05-triphenylvalerolactone 
into §-]iydroxy-a$§-triphenylvaleric acid , needles, m. p. 143— 
143*5°, which is a remarkably stable acid, but is converted into 
a$$-friphenylvalerolactone, needles, m. p. 138—-139°, by heating in 
a vacuum at 150°., The acid is oxidised by chromic acid or 
potassium permanganate, although not smoothly, to ticket o-afifi-tri- 
phenylvaleric mid , which is best isolated as the methyl ester, 
needles, m: p. 157—158°. The acid,, felted needles, m. p. 
1,86—187°, has been obtained by hydrolysing the ester and ' also 
synthetically from phenyl styryl ketone and methyl phenylacetate. 
A: second isomeric acid is also obtained by, the synthetic method, 

,\iyhich has m, p. 260—261°, forms a methyl ester, needles, m. p. 
177-—178°, and is also obtained by heating the acid, m. p. 186— 
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187°, at 200—220°. a/3$-Triphenylvalerolactoue is reduced to 
a$d-iriphenyl valeric acid , m. p. 174—175°, by hydriodic acid 
(1) 1*7) and red phosphorus at 170°, and is converted by warm 
glacial acetic acid containing 10% of sulphuric acid into a stereo- 
isomeridc , G 23 Ho 0 O 2i , prisms with 1C 2 H 4 0 2 , m. p. 124° (174° after 
removal of acetic acid), from which is obtained a B-hydrovy-apd- 
tri phenyl valeric acid, prisms with lEtOH, m. p. 155° (not sharp), 
with reconversion into the lactone. 

Phenyl acetaldehyde and ethyl benzylideneacetoacetate react 
addiiively in alcoholic solution at 5° in the presence of a little 
sodium ethoxide to form B-keto- y-carh e t h a xy-a$-di pit. e n ylh e ,r - 
aldehyde , CXTO‘CHPh*CHPh-CHAc*C0 2 Et, rhombic leaflets con¬ 
taining IPIoO, m. p. 149° (decomp.), and a substance , C 2S Ho 8 O rj , 
prisms, m. p. 79—81°. This substance, the constitution of which 
has not yet been determined, is also formed by treating the 
aldehyde with 5% alcoholic hydrogen chloride; it is converted by 
distillation in a vacuum into an unsaturated substance , C 23 H rf( 0 4 , 
needles, m. p. 129—130°. The preceding aldehyde, which is a 
viscous oil in the anhydrous state, is converted by distillation in a 
vacuum into ethyl acetoacetate and a-ph e nylc.i ana rn aide hyde , 
crystals, m. p. 94° (ovinia, leaflets, m. p. 165—166° ; phenylliydr- 
azone, yellow needles, m. p. 125—126°), which has also been 
synthesised from phenylacetaldehyde and benzaldehyde by Claisen’s 
method. 

[With J os. Klinz.]-— Methyl fi-anflironyhfi-jyhenyli&osuccinate, 
C0<Q , p 4 >CH*CHPli*CH(C0 2 Me) 2 , prisms, m. p. 147°, prepared 

by adding a few drops of piperidine or diethylamine to a warm 
methyl-alcoholic solution of anthrone and methyl benzylidene- 
raalonate, is converted into fi-an thronyl-fi~phenylpropionic acid, 
prisms, in. p. 195—197° (rapidly heated; decomp, by slow heating), 
by hydrolysis with boiling 30% sulphuric and glacial acetic acids 
for four to five days. 

By similar additive reactions, anthrone unites with ethyl benzyl- 
ideneacetoacetate and with phenyl styryl ketone to form ethyl 
a-a ccf yl-j3 -an f h r o n yl -\3 - ph e n ylpropi ovate, 

CO<^->>CH-C H P h -CHAe-C0 2 Et, 

needles, in. p. 148—149°, and phenyl f3-anthi'Qnyl~$~phcnylethyl 
ketone, CO<Q <! g 4 >CH-CHPli-CH,,-COPli J needles, m. p. 115— 
116°, respectively. C, S, 

Action of Potassium Ferricyanide on Alizarin in Alkaline 
Solution' and Constitution of Salts of Hydroxyanthra- 
quinones . Boland, Scholl and A. Einke ( Ber ,, 1918, 1 51, 
1419—1435).—By oxidation with an aqueous solution of potassium 
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ferricyanide and potassium hydroxide at the ordinary temperature, 
alizarin is converted into an acid , C 34 H 8 0 6 , hydrated, yellow leaflets, 
m. p. about 230° (decomp.; darkening above 150°) , which is 
purified through the calcium salt, and the monoethyl ester, yellow 
or brownish-yellow crystals, m. p. 149°, or diethyl esters, . yellow 
plates, prisms, or needles, m. p. 85*5—87°, and yellow, prismatic 
needles, m. p. 188° (probably cis-tran s-isomerides). The acid is 
shown to be 2 -hy dr ox y-l: 4-naphthaquinone-3-vinylglyoxylic acid , 
OH*C 1 oH 4 0 2 -CH:CH*c 6*C0 2 H, by the following evidence. It acts 
as a dibasic acid, forming a calcium salt, C 34 H 6 0 6 Ca, which exists 
in four forms, violet-brown crystals with 7BLO, blackish-violet 
crystals with 3H 2 0, blackish-violet salt with 1H 2 0, and bronze, 
rhombic leaflets with 21ELO, and a dipotassium r salt, C 14 Bl 6 O g KI 2 j 
brown crystals with 2TT 2 0. It forms a vat with alkaline hypo¬ 
sulphite, and therefore contains a quinone grouping. It can be 
converted into a naphthafuranquinone, and is therefore a naphtha- 
quinone derivative. The monoethyl ester gives a violet-red colora¬ 
tion with alcoholic ferric chloride. The acid reacts additively with 
bromine. 

The views of Perkin (T., 1899, 75, 433; 1903, 83, 129), von 
Georgievics (A., 1902, i, 635; 1905, i; 447), Werner (A., 1908, 
i, 440), Pfeiffer (A., 1913, i, 879), and Dimroth ( Armdlen, 1916, 
411, 340) on the constitution of hydroxyanthraquinon.es in the 
form of their salts and the nature of mordant dyes are discussed 
without any very definite conclusion being reached. C. S. 


Rearrangement Reactions in the Anthraquinonefluorenone 
Series- Alfred Schaarschmidt and Johanx Herzenberg 
1918, 51, 1230—1237).—l-Chloroanthraquinone-2-carboxylic acid 
is converted by boiling with toluene and phosphorus pentachlori.de 
into the acid chloride , pale yellow needles, a suspension of which 
in benzene is converted into t-chloro-2-henzoylantlira quinone, 
C ?1 H 7 ,0 3 01, yellow leaflets, m. p. 196°, by heating with aluminium 
chloride at 60° for four hours. l-Annnio~2-henzoylanthraqtiinone, 
red needles, m. p. 190°, prepared by heating the preceding sub¬ 
stance with alcohol and aqueous ammonia at 170—175°, is diazo- 
tised in concentrated sulphuric acid solution at 17—22°, the solu¬ 
tion is poured on to ice so that the temperature does not exceed 
about 35°, copper powder is added, and the mixture warmed on 
the water-bath, wherebv anthraqmnone-2 : 1-fluorenone (formula I), 
golden-yellow leaflets (from nitrobenzene), m. p. 317°, is obtained, 
which forms an intenselv red vat with sodium hyposulphite. By 
fusion with potassium hydroxide at 220—230°, anthracminone- 
2:1-fluorenone is converted, not into 1-o-carboxyphenylanthra- 
ciuinone (formula II) as might be expected from the behaviour of 
allpchrysoketonecarboxylic acid (Schaarschmidt, A., 1917, i, 274), 
but into a mixture of acids containing the dicarboxylic acid 
(formula III), since by treatment with concentrated sulphuric 
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acid, TJllxnaxm and Basgupta's anthraquinone-2: S-fiuorenoii© (A., 
1914, i, 413) was obtained (formula IV). 


CO 



( /N |00 s h 


(III.; 


CO 



\/ 

(IV.) 


Camphor Ketones. Hans Rupe, Markus Warder, and 
Kunihiko Takagi (.Helv . Chim . Acta, 1918, i, 309—342).— 1 The 
work of Rupe and Iselin (A., 1916, i, 409) and of Rupe and Burck- 
hardt (A., 1917, £, 141) on the preparation of derivatives of 
methylenecamphor has been extended in several directions, particu¬ 
larly with a view to the preparation of an unsaturated camphor 
ketone; the optical investigation of the substances is not yet quite 
completed, and fuller details are promised in a subsequent com¬ 
munication. 


Camphorylideneacetic 


C~CH'C0 2 H 

LfHl 4<co 


99*5—101°, [a] D +182*3° in benzene, is prepared by a modification 
of the method of Bishop, Claisen, and Sinclair (A., 1895, i, 62) [the 
microcrystalline magnesium salt and the ethyl ester, pale yellow, 
inodorous oil, b. p. 149*5—150°/12 mm., D|° 1*0459, [a] D +170*1° (in 
substance), -f 160*4 (in benzene), are described], and is converted by 
thionyl chloride into the corresponding chloride , m. p. 34—35°, b. p, 
140—141°/13 mm. The free acid reacts with hydrogen bromide in 
glacial acetic acid solution, yielding the bromo -acid, 
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Ions’, colourless needles, in. p. 153—154° (decomp.), but the' action, 
appears to be balanced, since, at a slightly higher temperature, 
hydrogen bromide is eliminated with re-formation of camphoryl- 
ideneacetic acid. The latter substance does not react normally with 
bromine. Grimphorylacettc arid, small, prismatic crystals, in. p. 
83—84°, b. p. 191-5—192-5°/12 mm., _[a] D +38;0 in benzene, is pre¬ 
pared by reducing camphorylideneacetie acid with sodium amalgam, 
or, better, with hydrogen, 'in the presence of nickel; its ethyl eater 
hash. p. 154—155°/ldmm., [a] n + 67'5° (in substance), +37'1° (in 
benzene). Attempts to reduce camphorylideneacetyl chloride by zinc, 
dust and acetic acid led to the isolation of a mixed anhydride of 


CH-CH s -COOAc 

camphorylacetic and acetic acids, C 8 ti 

needles or transparent- plates, m. p. 118—120°. 

Ethyl dicamphorylideneacetylmalonote , 


fine 



C=CH*CO 

CO 


) 0(C0 2 Et) 


25 


pale yellow needles, m. p. 90—91°, is prepared by the condensation 
of campliorylideneacetyl chloride with ethyl sodiomalonate in 
ethereal solution (ethyl di camphoryluleneacetylacetoacetate, fine 
needles, m. p. 149—150°, is similarly obtained from ethyl aceto- 
acetate), and is hydrolysed by dilute sulphuric acid in acetic acid 

solution to carnphorylideneacetone , ^ lemon- 

yellow liquid, b. p. 137—138°/10 mm., Df 1*0327, [a] p +208*8° (in 
substance), 186*6° (in benzene), and camphorylideneacetie acid. The 
ketone does not appear to yield a stable sodium hydrogen sulphite 
compound; the bcnzylidene derivative forms golden-yellow needles, 
m. p. 94—95°, p- niProhenzylidene derivative, lemon-yellow, minute 
crystals, m. p. 150—151°, oxime, colourless, shining needles, m. p. 
142—143°, plit nylliydrazone , orange-yellow needles, m. p. 
145—146°, hydrazone , long, yellow needles, in. p. 112—113°. With 
semicarbazide the ketone gives a compound,, ' prismatic 

needles or small leaflets, decomposing at 223-- 224°, which does not 
behave as a normal semiearbazone. 

Attempts to prepare camphor placet one by a similar sequence of 
actions were less successful. Oamphoryla cetyl chloride , pale yellow, 
inodorous liquid, b. p. 152—154°/12 mm., could only be condensed 
'With ethyl sodiomalonate with considerable difficulty, giving a 1 small 
yield of substance, from which by hydrolysis camphorylacetone was 
’.obtained in small quantity. The saturated ketone, could, however, 
be satisfactorily prepared by reduction of carnphorylideneacetone 
with hydrogen in the presence of nickel, although the camphor 
carbonyl group was invariably attacked to some extent; after puri¬ 
fication through the mica rbrr zone. long needles, m. p. 203—204° 

(decomp.), it was obtained .as, ah inodorous, highly'refractive oil, 
148*5—149°/12 mm., DJ* 1*0213, +49*2° (in substance), 

; ■ + '60“7°. (in benzene). The ketone behaves'. towards sodium hydrogen 
^sulphiteih the, same" maimer as the imsaturated ketone; it'yields a 
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pheiiylhydrazolie , needles, m. p. 87—-89°, and a henzylidene deriv¬ 
ative, colourless leaflets, m. p. 75—*76°. 

Tlie preparation of a camphordiketone is also described, although 
the yields leave much to he desired in spite of many variations of 
the experimental conditions; ethyl camphorylacetate condenses with 
acetophenone in ethereal solution in the presence of solid sodium 
ethoxide, giving small amounts of camphorylacetylacetopJienone , 

nxr -CfO-OHo-OOPh j-Q , 10 ‘ . R0 . 

CgH 14 <q j - , m - P- o9—61°, [a] D -f 62 o° m 


benzene. An alcoholic solution of the diketone gives an immediate 
bluish-red coloration with ferric chloride. The copper salt, long, 
greyish-green needles, in. p. 184—186°, and sodium salt are 
described. H. W. 


Preparation of CamphyXcarbiaol. Hans Rupe (D.R.-P. 
307357; from Ghent. Zentr. 9 1918, ii, 493).—Hydroxymefhylenecana- 
phor only suffers reduction at the ethylenic bond when reduced by 
hydrogen in the presence of finely divided nickel or cobalt in alco¬ 
holic, aqueous-alcoholic, or acetic acid solution, or as normal alkali 
salt in aqueous solution; camphylcarbinol , which is thus produced, 
is a colourless, odourless oil, b. p. 142—143°/10 mm., Df T05Q2, 
;[a]|° +62*22°. [See further, following abstract.] H. W. 


Reduction Products of HydroxymetbyXenecampbor. H. 
Rupe, A. Akermann, and H. Takagi (. Hein. Ghim. Acta., 1918, 1, 
452—472).—The reduction of hydroxymethylene compounds by 
hydrogen in tli© presence of colloidal palladium or platinum has 
been studied by Kotz and Schaeffer (A., 1912, i, 603), who found 
that methyl ketones were formed; hydroxymethyleiiecainphor, how¬ 
ever, was unaffected by this treatment, a result which was attri¬ 
buted to the acidic character of the substance. The authors find that 
liydroxymethylenec&mphor is readily reduced by hydrogen in the 
presence of a specially prepared nickel catalyst (the mode of procer 
dure is fully described in the original paper and iron and copper 
are shown to act as poisons). The main product (about 80—95%) 

of the reaction is camphylcarbinol , C S K 14 <^^ ; it is puri¬ 


fied by repeated fractionation under diminished pressure, or, prefer¬ 
ably, by means of the calcium chloride compound; the optically pure 
substance is isolated through the benzoyl derivative (see later). It 
forms a colourless, odourless, viscous oil, b. p. 139—140°/9 mm., 
143—144°/11 mm., Bf 1*0502, +49*13°, [o|g>+65*73° 

[a]f +32*44°, [a]f +120*82°, [a] P /[a] c 2*45°, ka 578. With pho^ 
phorus tribromide it yields the corresponding Bromide , long needles, 
m. p. 65*5—66°, and with hydrogen chloride, or, preferably, 
thionyl chloride, the corresponding chloride , leaflets, m. p. 53 —54°, 
b. p. 125—127°/14 mm. Attempts to convert the alcohol into the 
aldehyde were unsuccessful; chromic * oxide converted it into cam- 
phorquinoiie, m. p. 197°, whilst manganese, dioxide 1 and sulphuric 
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acid gave a small quantity of substance, in. p. 201°, and much un¬ 
changed carbinol. Benzoyl chloride in the presence of pyridine 
converts the carbinol practically quantitatively into the benzoyl 
derivative, colourless, shining plates or prisms, hi. p. 95 9/ ; 

attempts to hydrolyse the latter with alcoholic potassium hydroxide, 
with barium hydroxide, or magnesia resulted in the formation oi 
methylenecamplior. Experiments with aqueous alcoholic sulphuric 
acid were more successful, and from these it was found possible to 
isolate cauaphylcarbinol, although dehydration of the latter also 
occurred to a considerable extent. The formyl derivative, long 
needles, in. p. 74—75°, b. p. 142—143°/11 mm., and the acetyl 
derivative, colourless, mobile oil, b. p. 148*5—149°/10 mm., were 
prepared by the action of formic acid (86%) and acetic anhydride 
respectively on the carbinol, but attempts to prepare the hydrogen 
phtiiaiate led to the production of methylellecamphor. 

' The by-products of the preparation of camphylearbinol consist 
of methylenecamplior, methylcamphor, and the ethyl ethers of cam- 
pliyicarbinol and hydroxymethylenecamphor. The two substances 
first named are contained in the first fractions, b. p. ea. 82—84°/ 
10 mm,, and are separated by converting the methylenecamplior into 
the hydrobromide (camphylbromom ethane), from which it can be 
re-generated by treatment with methyl-alcoholic potassium hydr¬ 
oxide; the pure substance is, however, more conveniently prepared 
by heating camphylcarbinol with the same reagent, and then forms 
a characteristic, waxy mass, m. p. 43*5—44°, It becomes polymer¬ 
ised when repeatedly distilled under diminished pressure. With 
bromine it yields a dibromide, m. p. 108—109°. Methylcamphor 7 

C S B ..<sr , can be isolated in an almost pure state by repeated 

fractionation of the residues from the methylenecamplior hydro- 
bromide, but is more conveniently obtained by the direct hydro¬ 
genation of methylenecamplior in the presence of finely divided 
nickel; it has m. p. 37*5—38*5°, b. p. 88—89 b /8“5 mm. Direct 
experiment shows the formation of methylenecamplior to be due to 
the dehydrating action of the nickel catalyst on primarily formed 
camphyl carbinol. 

The ethyl ethers of camphylcarbinol and hydroxymethylenecam¬ 
phor were not isolated as such; their presence is inferred from the 
fact that the action of alcoholic potassium hydroxide on the frac¬ 
tions of higher b. p. of the by-products leads to the production of 
methylenecamplior and hydroxymethylenecamphor respectively; 
their formation is attributed to the addition of ethyl alcohol'to 
methylenecamplior and to the condensation of hydroxymethylene¬ 
camphor and alcohol under the influence of nickel H. W. 

Synthesis of Cnrcumin. V. Lampe (B&r., 1918 / 51 , 

1347—1355),—-The course of the synthesis is as follows: ethyl 
a - carbomethoxyferuloylacetoacetate —>■ carbomethoxyferuloylace- 
ton© —> dicarbomethoxydiferuloylacetone —> dicarbomethoxydi- 
;; f erilloylmethane—diferuloylmethane (curcumin). 
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Ethyl a-carbometkoxyferuloylacetoacetate [ethyl a-4 -methyl car- 
honato-3-methowycimiamoylacetoacetateJ , 

CQ 2 Me* 0 * C c H 3 (OMe) * CHI CH* CO * CH Ac* C0 2 Et, 
obtained by digesting ethyl sodioaeetoacetate and carbomethaxy- 
feruloyl [4-methyicarbonato-3-methoxycinnainoyl] chloride in dry 
ether on the water-bath, forms faintly yellow needles, m. p. 
91—93°; a by-product of the reaction is methyl carbonatomethoxy - 
cinnamic anhydride , colourless leaflets, m. p. 142—144°. 

Ethyl a-feruloylacetoacetate , C 16 H 18 0 6 , canary-yellow, prismatic 

needles, m. p. 116—118°, is obtained by shaking an ethereal solution 
of the methyl carbonate-derivative with 1% aqueous sodium hydr¬ 
oxide and treating the alkaline solution with carbon dioxide. 

Carhamethoxyferuloylacetone [4 - methylcarbonato - 3 - ?nethoxy- 
cinnamoylacetone ], C0 2 Me*0‘C 6 H 3 (OMe)*CHICH‘CO*CTI 2 "OOMe, 
faintly yellow, prismatic needles, m. p. Ill—113°, is obtained by 
hydrolysing ethyl a-methylcarbonatomethoxycinnamoylacetoacetate, 
carbon dioxide being also eliminated; it is converted into- feruloyl- 
acetone , C 13 H 14 0 4> prisms, m. p. 143—145°, by dilute alkali. 

A solution of methylcarbonatomethoxycinnamoylacetone in anisole 
is treated with finely divided sodium, and a day later a solution of 
methylcarbonatomethoxycinnamoyl chloride in warm anisole is 
added. The mixture is treated after twenty-four hours with water 
containing a little hydrochloric acid, and the anisole is removed hy 
distillation with steam. The heavy, dark red residue, probably 
dimethylcarbonatomethoxydicinnamoylacetone, is boiled with dilute 
acetic acid, and thus converted into dimethylcarbonatomethoxydi- 
cinnamoylmethane, m. p. 145—148—158°; after crystallisation from 
benzene the substance is pure, has m. p. 170—172°, and is identical 
with Milobendzka, Kosianecki, and Lampe’s dimethylcarbonato- 
curcumin (A., 1910, i, 628); the last substance has m. p. 170—172° 
after being crystallised from benzene. On hydrolysis dimethylcar- 
bonatomethoxydicinnamoylmethane yields diferuloylm ethane, 
Cn 2 (CO*CH:CH*C G H 3 [OMe]’OH) 2 , prisms, m. p. 180—183°, which 
is identical with natural curcumin. C. S. 

Synthesis of pp'-Biliydroxy- and p-Hydroxydicinnamoyl- 
methane, V. Lampe and M. Godlewska (Ber., 1918, 51, 
1355—1360).—The method of synthesising dicinnamoylmethane 
(Lamp© and Milobedzka, A., 1913, i, 876) has been extended to 
include the hydroxy-derivatives, partly in connexion with the syn¬ 
thesis of curcumin (preceding abstract), partly to obtain substances 
which are of interest in connexion with the theory of direct dye®. 

The condensation of ethyl acetoaeetate and p-methylcarbonato- 
cinnamoyl chloride in ethereal solution hy means of sodium ethoxide 
yields, in addition to a little p -methylcarbanatocinnamic anhydride , 
CggHigOg, colourless aggregates, m. p. 168—170°, ethyl &-p -methyl- 
carbonatocinnamoylacetoacetate? 

C0 2 Me* O * C 6 H 4 * CH I CH * CO • CH Ac* CO s E t, 
faintly yellow prisms, m. p. 94—96°, which yields by hydrolysis and 
simultaneous elimination of carbon dioxide p-methylcarbonatocm- 
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namoylaeetone, COaMe-O-C^CHICH-CO-CHg-COMe, faintly yel¬ 
low leaflets, m. p. Ill—113°. The last compound reacts in ethereal 
solution with very dilute alkali to form i^-hydroxydn-namoylacatone, 
yellow leaflets, 211. p. 144 —146°, in boiling alcoholic solution with 
hydroxylamine hydrochloride to form 3(or 5)‘p-methylcarbon€iio- 
styryI~o (or o)-methylisooxazolc ? C 34 H 13 0 4 N, colourless leaflets, in. p. 
122—124°, and in anisole solution with sodium and p-methylearbon- 
atocinnamoyl chloride to form, after the initial product has been 
bailed with dilute acetic acid (compare preceding abstract), p 
methylcarbonatodicinnamoylmetliane, C 23 Ho 0 Og, canary - yellow 

aggregates, 111. p. 162—166°. The last substance reacts with 
hydroxylamine hydrochloride in alcoholic solution to form 3:5 -di-p- 
methylcarhonatostyrylis,ooxazole, C 23 H 19 0 7 ]Sr, colourless aggregates, 
221. p. 178—180°, and in ethereal solution with 1% aqueous sodium 
hydroxide to form pp ; -d :iliydroxydicimmmoyJ methane , C 19 H 16 0 4j 
faintly orange needles, in. p. 218—220° (decomp.). 

p- Methylcarbonaiodicinnamoylmetlmne , C 21 H 18 0 5 , yellow needles, 
m. p. 114—116°, is obtained from cinnamoylacetone and p-methyl- 
carbonatocinnamoyl chloride or p-methylcaihonatocinnamoylacetone 
and cinnamoyl chloride by the aid of sodium and acetic acid (as 
above), and yields by elimination of the carbomethoxy-group 
jydiydrox?/dicinnamoyImethane 9 faintly orange, prismatic needles, 
m. p. 190—132°, 

TJnmordanted cotton is dyed faintly orange by curcumin, canary- 
yellow (not fast to soap) by pp^dihyclroxydicinnamoylmethane, and 
faintly yellow by p-hydroxydieinnamoylmethane. A similar regu¬ 
larity occurs in the reaction, with boric acid, which colours turmeric 
(curcumin) paper intensely orange, changes the colour of -di- 
hydroxy dicin n amoylmetlia 12e to a weak orange, and does not affect 
the colour of ^hydroxy dicinxiamoylmetliane, C. S. 

A New Group o! cyc/oPropane Derivatives. III. Scope 
and Mechanism of the Reaction. Behaviour of 3-Acetyl- 
coumarin with Solutions of Alkali Hydroxides. Oskar 
Widman (. Ber 1918, 51, 1210—1214. Compare A., 1918, i, 347, 
393).—The formation of the new cye/opropane derivatives by the 
reaction ; 

B-CO-CH 

(lot. dt .) succeeds when R=:Ph, o~ or p-C 6 H 4 *OMe, C c H 4 *N0 o , or 
C 1Q H 7 and W =Ac, COBt, Bz, C0 2 Et, C0 2 Me, or ON, but fails when 
R = Me and B/ = Ph or H. The formation also fails when ethyl, 
eoumarin-4-carbbxylate is used instead of a suitably 3-substituted 
coumarin. Attempts also failed to bring about, in the presence of 
sodium ethoxide, a reaction between phenacyl haloids and esters of 
flunatic,' ethylenetetracarboxylic, benzylideneacetoacetic, benzyl- 
id enemalonic, anisylidenemalonic, and o-ethoxybenzylideneaceto- 
acetic acids in such' a way that the phenacyliden© group is combined 
at ■ a'' double linking. It appears, therefore, that only 3-substituted 
cohtoayins'uan enter into the preceding reaction, and even then only 


,oi+o 6 b 4 . 


sCmcK 


yVJLl » VVJLfc 

,<•0—CO 


6-co-cr'^ > c ' h ' cor+HC1 
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if the substituent is an aliphatic or aromatic acyl group, a carbo- 
alkyloxy-group, or a cyano-group. ' 

In seeking to account for the reaction, the author lias revised Ms 
"explanation of the action of alkalis on 3-acetylcoumarin (A., 1902, 
i, 374). The yellow colour developed with a cold solution of alkali 
hydroxide is now attributed, not to the formation of 3-liydroxyviiiyi- 
coumariii, because 3-trimetliylacetyl- and 3-benzoyl-coumarin, in 
which the formation of the hydroxy vinyl group is impossible, also 
develop a yellow colour, but to the formation of an orthoquinonoid 
sodium compound. This reacts with the plienacyl haloid in accord¬ 
ance with the scheme: 


C^4< 0 . C G S>CAc G 6 H 4 <g H '-CAc:C(OH)-ONa 
C t ) H 4<A H '^OAc(CH 2 Bz)-CO-ONa —> 


ccm 


C^-CH-y 
0-COCAe' >CHB ■ 


When alcoholic sodium etlioxide is used a certain amount of the 
substance OXV > H 4 lCH*CAc*.C(OEt)*ONa is formed, and this reacts 
with the plienacyl haloid to yield the coumarinic ester, 

OH.O«H 4 -CH<?^ 0)Et , 

and thus is explained the formation of a by-product differing from 
the main product in containing an additional molecule of ethyl 
alcohol (Joe. cit .). C. S. 


A Synthesis of isoBrazilein and certain Related Anhydro- 
pyranol Salts. I. Herbert Grace Crabtree, Robert Robinson, 
and Maurice Russell Turner (T., 1918, 113, 859—880). 

Preparation of Hydrogenated Alkaloids. C. F. Boehringer 
& S’ghne (D.R.-P., 307894; additional to D.R.-P., 306939; from 
Chem, Ztenfr ., 1918, ii, 693—694).-—The addition of hydrogen to 
alkaloids or their salts in the presence of small quantities of the 
finely divided suboxides of the nickel group (A., 1918, i, 546) at 
temperatures not exceeding 60° can also be effected in alcoholic 
suspension or solution. The preparation of dihydroquinine from 
quinine m on ©hydrochloride and the hydrogenation of cinnamyl- 
cocaine are cited as examples.. H. W. 

Cinchona Alkaloids. 1. Cupreine, Hydrocupreine, and 
their Methyl and Ethyl Ethers. G. Giemsa and J. Halberkann 
(Ber 1918, 51, 1325—1333).—Contrary to the statement of Hesse 
(A., 1888, 71), dihydrocupreine instantly decolorises potassium 
permanganate in acid solution. It has m. p. 204° (Hesse gives 1 
168—170°; Puna, 170°), and can readily be obtained by the addi¬ 
tion of hydrogen to cupreine in alcoholic solution (palladium 
catalyst) or to cupreine hydrochloride in aqueous solution (nickel 
catalyst). 
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Cupreine yields methylcupreine (quinine) by niet-hylation with, 
methyl sulphate and alkali in methyl-alcoholic solution, or, much 
better, with ethereal diazomefhane in amyl-alcoholic solution. 

Methyldihydrocupreine, prepared by the catalytic reduction of 
quinine or the methylation of dihydrocupreine, is isolated as the 
basic sulphate , which contains 6H 2 0 and is relatively stable to 
potassium permanganate. Ethyldihydrocupreine is prepared by 
similar methods. C. S. 

The Cinchona Alkaloids. XX. Synthesis of Quinotoxines. 
Paul Babe and Karl Xindler (Ber. } 1918, 51, 1360—1365. 
Compare A., 1918, i, 303).—The problem of the synthesis of 
quinotoxines resolves itself into three parts: (1) the synthesis of 
cinchoninic and 6-methoxycinchoninic acids, (2) the synthesis of 
homomeroquinene and homocincholeupone, and (3) the condensa¬ 
tion of each of the first with each of the second pair to give the 
four qiiinotoxines, cinchonicine, dihydrocinchonicine, quinicine, and 
dihydroquinicme. 

The first part will be dealt with in a later communication by 
Rabe. With regard to the second part, the two substances have 
not yet been synthesised, and the material used by the authors in 
realising the third part has been obtained by the fission of 
qiiinotoxines. Thus iY-benzoylhomociricholeupone, obtained from 
feenzoyldikydrocmchotoxine by a slight modification of Kaufmann 
and Brunnschweiler’s method (A., 1917, i, 50), is converted into 
its ethyl ester, C 19 H 27 0 3 N, a viscous oil, b. p. 256°/13 mm., which 
yields, after hydrolysis by dilute hydrochloric acid and subsequent 
re-esterification, ethyl homocincholeupone , C 12 H 23 0 2 N, b. p. 140°/ 
13 mm. The reaction between ethyl cinchoninate and ethyl 
A-benzoylhomocincholeupone in the presence of sodium ethoxide in' 
boiling benzene for fifteen hours leads to a product, doubtless the 
/3-ketonic ester, 

NBz<^2~CH^ 0H . 0H ^ cjH ^ c0 ^ Et)iC0 ^ H ^ N .^ 

which is converted into dihydrocinchotoxine (dihydrocinchonicine) 
by hydrolysis with boiling 15% hydrochloric acid. 

Since dihydrocinchotoxine, can be converted into dihydro- 
cinchoninone (A., 1909, i, 253), and the latter has been reduced by 
aluminium and sodium ethoxide to dihydrocinchonine and dihydro- 
cinchonidine (future communication), therefore the construction of 
cinchona alkaloids from derivatives of the quinoline and piperidine 
series'has been accomplished. O. S, 

Degradation of Scopoline, .Ernst Schmidt (Per., 1918, 61, 
1281—1283).—A claim for priority over Hess with respect to the 
conversion of dihydroscopoline into l-methylpiperidine-2:6-dicarb- 
oxylic acid, • and 1 a denial of his statement (A., 1918, i, 404) that the 

author has asserted that the group O ^ is present in 

.scojtoKne..' . ' 
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Strychnine Alkaloids. XXIV. Cause of the Violet 
Colour Reaction of Cacotheline and of Nitro-compounds of 
the Brucine Series Allied to it. Hermann Leuchs { Be ?\ , 1918, 
51, 1375—1389).—The action of nitric acid on brucine is repre¬ 
sented by the scheme C 23 H 26 0 4 N 2 —> C 21 H 2 &0 4 N 2 —> C 21 H 19 G 6 N 3 
—>0 21 H 21 0 7 N 3 ,HN0 3 (A., 1911, i, 748). Cacotheline, the final 
product, would appear to be a nitrated quin one were it not that 
sulphurous acid does not produce a less intensely coloured or colour¬ 
less quinol (A., 1910, i, 1042), but a substance having a deep violet 
or deep green colour. Brucinolone and asobrucinolone when treated 
with nitric acid undergo analogous changes (A., 1909, i, 954; 1912, 
i, 210; 1913, i, 194), the final product being undoubtedly a nitro- 
quinone, since it is reduced by sulphurous acid to a pale yellow 
quinol. Hence by analogy the cacotheline base is a nitro-quin one, 
despite the objection raised above. The same holds in the case 
of the methonitrate of the cacotheline base, C 21 H 21 0 7 H 3 ,MeXO s , 
obtained by the action of nitric acid on methylbrucine (A., 1911, 
i, 1018). The methonitrate also gives a violet coloration with 
sulphurous acid,' but its quinonoid' nature is shown first by the 
reaction with aqueous kydroxylamine hydrochloride, whereby the 
0X17716 f 0 22 H 25 0 7 N 4 C1,2H 2 0, yellow needles, of the methocliloride of 
the cacotheline base is obtained, and, secondly, by reduction by 
tin and N -hydrochloric acid, whereby four atoms of hydrogen are 
taken up and a sta?wi chloride, broad, rectangular prisms, is 
obtained, C 22 H 2S 0 5 N 3 Cl,HCl,SnCl 4 ,6H 2 0, from which the hydro¬ 
chloride of presumably an ainino-quinol, C 22 H 2S 0 5 N 3 C1, HCIJLO, 
colourless, crystalline powder, decomp. 260°, is prepared. * The 
behaviour of the methonitrate towards sulphurous acid is at 
variance with the preceding evidence of quinonoid structure. Thus 
with aqueous sodium hydrogen sulphite it yields, in the cold at 
0°, a meihosulphite of the cacotheline base, 

C 23 H 21 0 7 N 3 ,MeS0 3 H,6H 2 9 1 

colourless leaflets, which evolves sulphur dioxide on treatment with 
strong acids, and in the hot solution an isomeric methosidpMte , 
deep, violet, almost black prisms with metallic lustre (into which 
the colourless isomeride changes by keeping), which dissolves in 
concentrated sulphuric acid without evolution of sulphur dioxide, 
and ' is precipitated unchanged by the addition of water. Prob¬ 
ably, therefore, the sulphurous acid in the violet compound is not 
only attached to the basic nitrogen atom, but also enters into 
complex combination with some other portion of the molecule. By 
treatment with 5 if-nitric acid, the violet compound loses two atoms 
of hydrogen and is converted into a substance , C 21 H 39 0 7 1SF 3 ,MeS0 3 H, 
reddish-yellow leaflets or prisms with 2H 2 0, which appears to bear 
to the violet compound the relation of quinone to quinol, since it 
is converted into' the latter by sulphurous acid or by nickel and 
hydrochloric acid. Hydroxylamine, however, converts the reddish^ 
yellow ' substance into the violet compound in acid solution and 
into the oxime of the methochloride of the cacotheline base in 
'alkaline, solution. The complete reduction' of the reddish-yellow 

c 2 
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substance by tin and hydrochloric acid yields at lirst a violet* pre¬ 
cipitate, and, finally, a s it l> stance, , colourless needles, 

which appears to be the anhydride resulting by the elimination of 
water from an amino- and the SO ;i H-groups. The SiX, group is 
still present in complex union in the anhydride, but is eliminated 
by warm iV-alkali hydroxide, without, however, definite products 
being formed. 

The violet compound, (LjlL,iT 7 N ;; ,MeSO ; J1, is stable in aqueous 
ammonia in the absence of oxygen, but when the latter is admitted 
is oxidised, to the extent- of 10% to the reddish-yellow nit-ro- 
(juinone .metliosulpliite and to the extent of (>0% to a xi/hsfana\ 
tb 1 Hw :j 0 1 jN a S, reddish-yellow prisms and polybed ra, carbonising at 
about 280—290°. 

Apart from their acidic groups, the methonitrale of the 
cacotlieline base, and the violet methosulphite obtained from it by 
the action of sodium hydrogen sulphite, are isomeric substances. 
The former is a nitro-quinone and the latter a nitro-quiuol, The 
reduction of the one to the other is not effected at the expense of 
the sulphurous acid, because the two substances are isomeric. The 
author is of opinion that intramolecular reduction occurs at the 
expense of a *011(011)* group in the cacotlieline base, and that the 
resulting -CO* group enters into complex union with the sulphite 
group ; thus, (i) *CO*CO* -i- ICH-OII —> *0(OH):0(011)* -}• ICO, and 
(ii) SNMe*S0 a H + :00 —> :NMe*SO,•0*0(011):. ' 0. 8. 

Acid Esters of 2 : 6-Dimethylcinchomeronic Acid. ’Rux>. 
Wegscheider (Ber., 1918, 51, 1478--1479).—Munnn and Hiineke's 
argument that the acid ester produced by the interaction of alcohol 
and the acid anhydride must be the y-ester on steric grounds (A., 
1918, i, 183) is inadmissible, because the author has shown fre¬ 
quently (1895—1912) that in reactions of this kind the alcohol 
attacks the strongest carboxyl group present, even though it may 
be sterivally protected. 0. K, 

New Cases of Isomerism in the Isatin Series. II, 

Gustav Heller {Ber., 1918, 51, 1270 . 1281), .The existence of 

5:7-dim ethyl isatin (and also of four dimethyl ethers) in four 
modifications (A., 1918, i, 23q) is now shown to be incorrect 

5 :7-Dimethyl isatin I is the lactam, CV,Il 2 Me : ,<C[^^CJO, since it 

exhibits all the reactions characteristic of isatin itself in the lactam 
form. The O-silver salt does not exist, the compound previously 
described as such being a complex substance containing very much 
more silver than the amount corresponding with the simple 
formula. The only silver derivative is the KT-salt, and this reacts 

with methyl iodide in the presence of benzene at 100° to form the 
,nc\ 

lactim ether, C 6 H 2 Me 3 <_ N >C-OMe, m. p. 232°, which is identical 

with the previously described methyl ether of isomeride II (m. p. 
erroneously given as 247°). The sodium salt and methyl iodide 
yield the lactam ether. 
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Isomeride II.—This is produced from the isoraeride I, lias the 
same composition, is imirnolecular, gives the indophenin reaction, 
and yields the preceding lactim ether by wanning with methyl 
sulphate. It is therefore 5 :7-dimethylisatin in the lactim form, 
which, unlike the corresponding form of isatin, is capable of isolated 
existence. 

The lactim methyl ether is converted into 5:7-dimethylisatin 
(lactam) by boiling glacial acetic acid or hot dilute aqueous sodium 
hydroxide. 

Since. 5 :7-diniethylisatin can exist in the lactam and the lactim 
forms, its salts may be N- or O-salts. The silver and the sodium 
salts prepared from the lactam regenerate this on acidification, 
and are thus N-salts, and therefore by analogy the silver and the 
sodium salts of isatin itself are lactam salts. No evidence of the 
formation of O-salts has been obtained. 

Isom critic III.—This is d im ethyl isatol, C, 5 CO, 

Its methyl ether is converted in the lactim ether by heating with 
50% acetic acid. 

Isomeride TV .—This substance, in the purest form obtained, 
crystallises in red needles, m. p. about 315°, sintering above 285°. 
It appears to contain a different ring system, and it is regenerated 
when its methyl ether is heated with 50% acetic acid. C. S. 

Action of Acylamino-acid Chlorides on Sodiomalonic 
Esters. V. 8. Gabriel and Bruno Lowenberg {Ber., 1918,51, 
1 A 93 .1500 )- o - Pit th fdim in oif c n :oyi ch lotitle, 

G (! U 4 <^>N.C (i F, c °Cl, 

stout prisms, m. ]>. 152—153°, prepared by heating n-phthaliinimv 
benzoic acid with phosphorus pentachloride, reacts with a benzene 
suspension of :niethyl sodiomalonate to form the yellow sodium 
derivative of m ethyl oph i htt Jim hi oh c u zoyhmilon a f e , 

C\.l ! 4 <%>N - C 6 H 4 - CO • CH(C0 2 Me) 2 , 

fiat prisms, :m. p. 159—161°. This substance, which is decom¬ 
posed into methyl iodide, carbon dioxide, phthalic acid, and 
o-aminoacetophenono by boiling hydriodic acid, does not resemble 
the analogously constituted substances, 

0 ( .H 4 <^>N-CR,-C0-CH(C0,Me) !! 

previously described by Gabriel (1913 1915) in its behaviour with 

sodium methoxide, since by treatment with a 4% methyl-alcoholic 
solution it yields, not the expected 6-ring analogue of the tetramic 
acids, but first the sodio-derivative, which then decomposes, yield¬ 
ing methyl o -yhthaliminobenzoate, stout crystals, m. p. 160—162° 
(also prepared from o-phthaliminoben zoyl chloride and methyl- 
alcoholic sodium methoxide), and : methyl 2-o~carh oxyhenzoyla mi no- 
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benzoate , C0o;H-C f .H 4 -C0*NH*G fi H 4 ‘C0 2 Me, flat leaflets, m. p. 
145—146° (also prepared by heating together methyl anthranilate 
and phthalic anhydride), A second point of difference is the 
behaviour of the sodio-derivative on methylation, since by heating 
with methyl iodide and acetone at 106°, it yields, not a O-methyl 
derivative, but the O -methyl derivative, 

(\.lT 4 <[Jg>N-C,,H 4 -C(0Me):C(C0 2 Me), ; 

crystals, m. p. 148 — 149°, which is converted into phthalic and 
aiithranilic acids by boiling hydrochloric or hydrobromic aeicl, but 
into methyl iodide, carbon dioxide, and a substance, C 17 H 13 O r ,N, 
flat needles or plates, m. p. 248° (decomp.), by hydriodic acid; this 
substance, which is probably ^-heto-2-o-carboxyphenylA : 2 :3 : 4* 
tetrahydroguinoline-Z-carboxylie acid , yields carbon dioxide, 
aniline,, and phthalidyjacetic acid by heating at 180° with fuming 
hydrochloric acid. • 

Ethyl o-phthaliminobenzoylmalonaie, C 22 H 19 0 7 N, prisms, m. p. 
101- — 107°, sintering at 94°, yields ethyl o-phthaliminohenzoaie ., 
stout prisms, m. p. 108—109°, and ethyl 2-o-cai'boxyhenzoylarnino- 
benzoate, . needles, m. p. 114 — 116°, by treatment with sodium 
methoxide, and its sodio-derivative yields the 0-ethyl derivative, 

, an. p. 89 — 90°, and O-methyl derivative, C 23 H 21 0 7 N ? 
prisms, m. p. 104 — 106°, from which the preceding dicarboxylic 
acid, 0 17 H 13 0 5 N, is obtained by the action of hydriodic acid. 

O. 8. 

Some Quinoline Derivatives. S. Gabriel (Ber., 1918, 51, 
1500—1515. Compare preceding abstract). — Since o-phthalimino- 
benzoylmalonic esters yield o-aminoacetophenone by treatment with 
acids (Joe. cit.), o-phthaliminobenzoylcyanoacetic esters have been 
prepared in the hope that they would yield o-amino-avcyano- 
acetophenone, from which a quinoline derivative could be prepared. 
These expectations have been fulfilled. 

Ethyl sodiocyanoacetate and o-phthaliminobenzoyl chloride react 
in benzene to form the yellow so^io-derivative of ethyl ophthal- 
im in obenz oylcyanoace tate y 

W<cS> N - C « lfT 4- c 0'0H(CN).C 0 ,Et 1 

fla,t needles, m. p. 178 — 179°. The latter forms an ammonium 
derivative, yellow prisms, and a silver derivative, C^H n Or,N,Ag, 
from which methyl iodide and acetone at 100° produce a methyl 
derivative, crystals, m. p. 173—174°, which is probably the O-ether, 

C fl H 4 <g^^N , C c H 4 -C(0Me).C(CN)'C0 2 Et, since it yields the sub¬ 
stance, CgHsON,, '(see below) by boiling with hydriodic acid. 

When treated, with_2V r -alkaIi hydroxide in the cold, and then 
with hydrochloric acid, ethyl o-phthaliminohenzoylcyanoacetate 
yields the ester of a dibasic acid, probably 

COoH'CfiHp CO • NH* CgHp CO * CH (CN) • CO g Et, 
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microscopic prisms or crusts, m. p. 263—265° (decomp.; sintering 
above 255°), which, develops a cherry-red coloration with ferric 
chloride, and is converted by glacial acetic acid with wanning into 
phthalic acid and 3-cyano-2 : A-diliydroxyquinoline, C 10 H 6 O 3 N s , 
colourless needles, m. p. above 300° (decomp.; sintering at about 
270°); the last substance is converted into* 2:4-dihydroxyquinoline 
by boiling hydriodic acid, and into 2 m A-dichloro~3-cf/anoquin- 
oline , colourless needles, m. p. 168—169°, by boiling with phosphoryl 
chloride and phosphorus pentachloride for one and a-half hours. If 
the boiling proceeds for only half an hour, the product is 4(or 2)- 
chloro-Z-cyano~2 (or &)-hydroxy quinoline, flat needles, not molten at 
280°. The dichlorocyanoquinoline is converted into kynurenic acid 
by boiling hydriodic acid (b. p. 127°) and red phosphorus. 

By boiling with hydro-bromic or, better, hydriodic acid, ethyl 
o-phthaliminobenzoylcyanoacetate is converted into phthalic acid 
and a substance, C 9 H 8 ON 2 , long needles with XBUO from water or 
anhydrous crystals from alcohol, m. p. about 303—304°, sintering 
at about 285°, which forms a hydrobromide , C 0 H 8 ON s ,HBr, 
slender needles, piatinichloride , and auricMoride , and is proved to 
be 2 -amino-k-hy dr oxy quinoline, the intermediately formed 
o-amino-to-cyanoacetophenone not being isolated; a by-product of 
the reaction is 2 :4-dihydroxyquinoline. 

By treatment with nitric (D 1*30) and glacial acetic acids on the 
water-bath, 2 :4-dihydroxyquinoline is converted into S-nitro-2 : 4- 
dihy dr oxy quinoline, sulphur-yellow prisms, decomp, about 225°, 
which possesses pronounced acid properties and yields 2:4 -dichloro- 
3 -nitroquinoline , needles, m. p. 102°, by heating with phosphoryl 
chloride; the last substance is reduced to 3-aminoquinoline by tin 
and hydrochloric acid. 

odSFitrobenzoyl chloride reacts with ethyl sodiocyanoacetate in 
the presence of ether to form, after treatment of the initial pro¬ 
duct with hydrochloric acid, ethyl o-nitrobenzoylcyanoacetate , 
NO.>*0 (5 H 4 *CO*CH(CN)• C0. 2 Et, needles-, m. p. 91°, which is reduced 
and hydrolysed by boiling hydriodic acid and red phosphorus, 
yielding ethyl iodide, carbon dioxide, and 2-amino~4-hydroxy~ 
quinoline. The aminohydroxyquinoline is converted by very dilute 


hydrochloric acid and alkali nitrite (1 mol.') into the iminoquin - 

... _ jz h-c:nh „ _ ,„ „ : 


tsaiomme 




C„H 4 < r 


IK-OH’ 


which forms 


a potassium salt, C 9 H r ,0 2 N 3 K, .garnet-red needles, ^ and a hydro¬ 
chloride, CgHAN^HCa, orange-yellow needles, yields 3-nitro-2:4- 
dihydroxyquinoline by warming with nitric acid (D 1*34), and is 
reduced by tin and 20% hydrochloric acid to the hydrochloride , 
colourless crystals containing 1H ? 0, of a base, C 9 H 8 0 2 N 2 , needles 
containing 1H 2 Q, not molten at 300°, which is probably 2-amino- 
3:4-dihydlroxyquinolin©. By trituration with hydriodic acid 
(b. p, 127°), the iminoquinisatoxime is converted into 2: Z-diamino- 
4 - hydroxy quinoline, flat needles ( 'hydrochloride , C 9 H 9 OISr 3 ,2XTCl, 
needles),, 

The reduction of quinisatoxime by hydriodic acid or by,tin and 
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20% hydrochloric acid yields the hydrochloride, C^H^OuN^^llCl,] LO, 
colourless needles, not molten at 285°, of ?>-a m u a >-2 : 4 -di h yt / / * />, i■ y ~ 
quinoline , microscopic needles, not molten at 280°. Idle base, 
which is also obtained by reducing 3-nitro-2 :4-< 1 iliy<I roxyq 11 i 11 o 1 i ne 
by tin and hydrochloric acid, forms a hydnodnle, 
C 9 H s 0 2 N 2 ,HI,H20, 

colourless needles, and an acetyl derivative, darkening above 2(H) 0 , 
but not molten at 285°. ' C. 8. 


Bases of the Jnlolidme Type* J. von Braun, Karl Heider, 
and Wanda Wyczatkowska (Ber., 1918, 51, 1215—1227),—Such 
bases are of interest in connexion with the phenomena, of sterie 
hindrance in tertiary bases and the fission of hydrogenised indole 
and quinoline derivatives by sodium amalgam (von Braun, A., 1917, 
i, 282). 

y CH 2 -CH 2X 

LiloUdine , C 0 JEL/ --- y N (compare Bamberger and 

' X CHyOF 2 -CH/ 

Sternitzki, A., 1893, i, 520), b. p. 156°/15 mm., cannot be prepared 
from tetraliydroquinoline and ethylene dibromide, but is produced 
by gently boiling a mixture of dihydroindole (1 part) and y-chloro- 
propyl bromide (6 parts) for eighteen hours." It forms a pi crate, 
m. p. 138°, and a methiodide , and resembles dimethylaniline in its 
behaviour towards formaldehyde, yielding a viscous diphenyl- 
methane derivative, OH^O^H^N)*, and towards benzaldehyde in, 
the presence of zinc chloride, yielding ultimately an intensely green 
substance. The metho chloride exhibits remarkable stability 
towards 5% sodium amalgam, the rings being unbroken and lilol- 
idine being regenerated. This stability is in marked contrast to 
those of the methochlorides of tetrahvclroquinoline and diliydro- 
indole, in which the rings are ruptured to the extent of 60% and 
25% respectively. 

2-Methyldihydroin dole and y-eh loro propyl bromide, boiled 
together for four to five hours, yield %methyU 1 **y ~ cJdoropmpyldu 
hydromdote , C 12 H, (5 NC1, b. p. 172—175°/l5 mm., but after eighteen 


hours %methyldilolidine, ..yhT, is obtained, b. p. 

x CH 2 *CBV0H/ 

165—167°/15 mm., which forms a picrate , m. p. 140°, and a met In 
iodide, in. p. 202°, resembles lilolidin© in its behaviour towards 


yOHs-CHMc x 


formaldehyde and benzaldehyde, and the enetho chloride of which 


is mainly unruptured by sodium amalgam, only about 10% of it 
being converted into a bme, colourless oil, b. p. 151°/ 

15 mm. (picrate, yellow needles, m. p. 121°; phrirei chloride, m, p. 
177—178°). This base, which vields a w-cliamine by nitration and 
subsequent reduction, must be 1 : 2~ddm.efJiylri~n~yTrop 
indole , because it is not identical with the only other substance 
possible, namely, S-n-jrropylkair aline. The last-mentioned substance' 


was synthesised as follows: oPropylaniline, obtained from tetra- 
hydroqumolin© through o-y-chloropropylbenzanilide, is converted by 
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t'ke Skraup method into §-propylquinoline, b. p. 142°/15 mm. 

( platinieJdoriele , m. p. 196°; pic-rate, yellowish-red needles, m. p. 
142°), the methiodide , m. p. 136°, of which is reduced by tin and 
hydrochloric acid to 8-n- propylkairoline (picrate, m. p. 108-—109°; 
plati trichloride, m. p. 164°). 

Julolidine, prepared by Pinkus’s method (A., 1892, 1491. For 
large quantities of materials the time of heating must be prolonged 
to eight hours to prevent the formation of halogenated impurities), 
resembles the lilolidines in its behaviour towards benzaldehyde and 
formaldehyde (the oily diphenylmethane derivative yields a dimeth - 
iodide , C^Il^jNoL, colourless crystals, m. p. 228°), and forms a 
methiodide much more readily than does 8-methylkairoline or 
dimethyl-o-toluidine. TJie metho chloride by reduction with 5% 
sodium amalgam yields 63% of julolidine and 37% of a base , 
C ia tt 10 N f b. p. 144—148°/23 mm. ( picrctie , yellow needles, in. p. 

189°, decomposition beginning above 180°; platini - 
OBL 2 chloride , m. p. 191°; methiodide, colourless crystals, 

/X/X m. p. 200°), which is not the expected 8-mpropyl- 
| | CH«j kairoline, but appears to- have the annexed formula; 

\/ It is remarkable in that it contains a 10-ring, and is 

V 2 a meta-bicyclic compound. It is a saturated sub- 

v 2 NMe stance, yields isophthalic acid by oxidation with alka¬ 
li J1 -OH ^ ne P erman g aria te, does not condense with benzalde- 
2 '* 2 liyde to give ultimately a green colouring matter, does 
not yield a meta-diamine by nitration and subsequent reduction, 
and its methiodide, after treatment with silver oxide and distilla¬ 
tion, yields a ha.se, C 14 H 2l N, b. p. 117—118°/3 mm., which does not 
form crystalline salts, is unsaturated and is regarded as y-3 -allyl- 
phenyl~n - propyldirnethylamine, CH.JCH-OHo*C fi Hp[CH.>]^NMe«. 

as. 

Froteinog-enous Amines. I. Synthesis of /^Iminazolyl- 
etliylamin© [Histamine]. Karl K. Koessler and Milton Th. 
Han kb (J. Aw f.r . Oheni. Soc., 1918, 40, 1716—'1726),—The method 
followed is based on that of Pyman (T., 1911, 99, 668), but several 
additions and improvements have been effected. Full descriptions 
are given of the preparation, of acetonediearboxylic acid, dioximino- 
acetona, diaminoacetone stamiichloride, diaminoacetone hydro¬ 
chloride, 2 - thiol - 4(or 5) - aminomethylglyoxaline hydrochloride, 
4(or 5)-hydroxymethylglyoxaline pierate, 4(or 5)-hydroxy m ethylgly- 
oxaline hydrochloride, and of iminazolyletliylamine dichloride (hist¬ 
amine dichloride); the separation of methylglyoxaline and of gly- 
oxalineacetic acid is also described. One hundred and sixty-five 
grams of histamine dichloride are obtained from 4530 grams of citric 
acid. H. W. 

Phenomena of Luminescence in Pyrazoline Derivatives, 
Fritz Straus [with Carl Muffat and W. Seitz] (Ber., 1918, 51, 
1457—1477).—In consequence of the striking ease with which 
pyrazoKnes are obtained directly by th© action of phenylhydrazine 
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on phenyl styryl ketone, distyryl ketone, and ethyl y-keto-A rttV -peni" 
adiene-ae-dicarboxylate, the intermediary phenylhydrazones not 
being isolable, and of the phenomena of luminescence exhibited by 
these substances, the reaction has been extended to include a series 
of substituted ketones and substituted hydrazines. It is found that 
pyrazolin.es are formed except (1) when p-nitrophenyllxydrazime is 
used, (2) when an o-methoxy-group is present in the phenyl group of 
the ketone, and (3) when the phenylliydrazine and a phenyl group 
of the ketone both contain a halogen substituent; in these three 
cases the phenylhydrazones or substituted phenylhydrazones. are 
stable, and require special treatment for their conversion into pyr- 
azolines. 

The following substances are described. The method of von 
Auwers and Voss (A., 1910, i, 70), reduction by sodium amalgam 
with the formation of aniline, is used to distinguish the phenyl¬ 
hydrazones from the pyrazolines. 

1 -a -Naphthyl-5-phenyl- 3-s tyrylpyrazoline, prepared from distyryl 
ketone and a-naphthylhydrazine in boiling alcohol, forms yellow 
needles with green fluorescence, m. p. 164°; the \3-naphthyl isomer- 
ide, m. p. 195°, has a similar appearance. 5-Phenyl-l-p-hromo- 
phenyl-Z-styrylpyra soline , prepared in glacial acetic acid solution 
at the ordinary temperature, forms yellow needles with green fluor¬ 
escence, m. p. 177°. Distyryl ketone p-nitrophenylhydrazon e, 
yellowish-red leaflets, m. p. 173°, yields ^-phenylenediamine by 
reduction with sodium amalgam, and is converted into 5-phenyl-l-p- 
nitrophenyl-S-styrylpyrazoline, yellowish-red crystals with intense 
green fluorescence, m. p. 204—205°, by boiling glacial acetic acid. 
Di - o - m ethoxy styryl ketone ph enylhydraz on e , brownish-yellow 
crystals, m. p. 142°, is converted into i -phenyl-5-o-methoxy phenyl- 
S-o-rn ethoxy sty rylpyr a zoline, pale yellow crystals with greenish-blue 
fluorescence, m. p. 153—154’5°, in a similar manner. l-Phenyl-S-p* 
met ho xy ph e ny l- 3-p -m ethoxy st yrylpyr at olin e , prepared in boiling 
benzene, or, more simply, hot glacial acetic acid solution, forms pale 
yellow leaflets, m. p, 159°, which are so intensely fluorescent that 
they appear almost green. l-Phenyl-5-p-dimethylam/inophenyl-Z-ip- 
dim e t hy la min os ty rylpyr a zolin « forms yellow needles, m. p/l92°, 
which exhibit an extraordinarily intense green fluorescence. 

Di-o-chlorostyryl ketone, yellow needles, m. p. 125°, prepared from 
o-chlorobenzaldeliyde and acetone in 5% boiling alcoholic sodium 
methoxide solution, reacts with p-bromophenylhydrazine by pro- 
longed keeping in glacial acetic acid in the cold to form the 
V-bromoplienylhydrazone, C 25 H 17 N 2 CLBr, dark yellow crystals, m. p. 
145 , but yields by treatment with phenylhydrazine in boiling 
alcohol containing a little acetic acid l-phenyl-S-o-cMorophenyl-Z-o- 
cMorostyrylpyrazoline, yellow needles, m, p. 145°, forming a green, 
fluorescent solution in alcohol. l~Phenyl-b~rhchlorophenyl-Z~r>- 
chlorosty rylpyr atoline, m. p 212°, forms yellow needles with intense 
green fluorescence; its solution in concentrated sulphuric acid is so 
? ^ ^? Urec ^ ferric chloride that some doubt would exist as 

to the substance being a pyrazoline were it not that aniline is not 
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produced by its reduction by sodium amalgam. Di-p- chLo‘i u* tyryl 
ketone p- bromophenylhydrazone , yellow needles, m. p. 183°, which 
become brown in air, yields jp-bromoaniline by reduction with 
sodium amalgam, and is converted into ^-p-chlorophenyl-l-p-bromo- 
phenyl"%-p-chlorostyrylpyrazoline> yellow needles with intense green 
fluorescence, xn. p. 173—174°, by boiling glacial acetic acid. 

Methyl o-carbometdioxyA-pheniylpyrazolme-Z-acrylate, 
OHtOUjMeJ-OH, 

MxTi---i\^ 2 


m. p. 158°, yellow leaflets with a striking green fluorescence, is pre¬ 
pared from pii enyiiiydr a zinc and methyl y-Keto-A" d -pen tadiene-ae-d i- 
carboxyiate (Straus, A., 11)04, i, 851) m boiling benzene. The ethyl 
ester, <U 17 Jl 2 0 O 4 lS[ 2 , yellow, fluorescent leaflets, in. p. 92*5°, yields the 
aeid> 0 ls r± 12 O 4 i^ 2 , yellow needles, m. p. 204° (decomp.), by hydro¬ 
lysis wmii aqueous-alcoholic sodium hydroxide on the water-bath. 
The preceding methyl ketopentadieneciicarboxylate forms a phenyl - 
methyUbydrazone } C 16 H 18 0 4 N 2 , dark red crystals, m. p. 105°, and the 
ethyl ester forms a p-6 romophenylhydrazone , C 17 H 19 0 4 N 2 Br, reddish- 
yellow needles, m. p. 134°. 

When boiled with glacial acetic acid, the phenylhydrazones of 
phenyl cinnamylidenemethyl ketone and of dicmnamylidenemethyl 
Ketone are converted respectively into substances, C^HgoNg, colour¬ 
less crystals with faint blue fluorescence, nx. p. 123—124°, and 
orange-yellow needles, m. p. 142°, which are not pyr- 
azolines because they cannot be oxidised to the pyrazblinecar boxy lie 
acids. 

Straus and Ackermamrs p-chlorophenyl p-chlorostyryl ketone 
phenylhydrazone (A., 1909, i, 489) is really l-phenyl-3:5-di-p~ 
chlorophenylpyrazoline, and MinnuniT distyryl ketone phenylhydr- 
azon© (A., 1900, i, 237) is 1:5-diphenyl-3-styrylpyrazolin©, 

All the pyrazolines examined exhibited the most intense fluores¬ 
cence when exposed to Rontgen rays. An apparatus is described 
by which several substances can be simultaneously but separately 
exposed to the rays with or without passage through zinc foil, and 
the intensities of the fluorescence compared with that of barium 
platinocyanide. The fluorescence is still visible after the rays have 
passed through zinc foil 0*6 mm. in thickness. A new noteworthy 
fact is that the fluorescence is observed, not only with the crystalline 
substances, but also with their solutions, the intensity being greatly 
influenced by the nature of the solvent. In the case of a 1% solu¬ 
tion of the ester of 5-carboxy-l-phenylpyrazoline-3-acrylic acid, the 
solutions in alcohol and glacial acetic acid were only feebly fluores¬ 
cent, and the fluorescence was destroyed by interposing zinc foil 
0*2 mm. thick, but the solutions in carbon disulphide, benzene, and 
chloroform were intensely fluorescent, and a thickness of 1 mm. of 
zinc foil was necessary to destroy it. 

There is a noteworthy difference between the fluorescence of the 
1:3:5-trisubstituted pyrazolines excited by Rontgen rays and that 
produced by diffuse daylight. The excitation of Rontgen rays occurs 

d® 2 
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within narrow limits, and is connected with the presence of an 
uusaturated group (phenyl or carbonyl) in positions 3 and 5; if 
these positions are occupied by hydrogen or by an aliphatic group 
the pyrazoline fluoresces in diffuse daylight, but is unaffected by 
Rontgen. rays. The effects on the intensity of the fluorescence of 
substituents in phenyl groups in positions 1, 3, and 5 are discussed. 
The plienylhydrazon.es of unsaturated ketones are intensely 
coloured, but do not exhibit a trace of fluorescence. O. R. 

Preparation of Mercurous Amino-compounds. Schweiz, 
Serum- & Impfinstitut (D.R.4P., 307893; from Oh cm . Zentr 
1918, ii, 693),—The compounds are prepared, by the action of one 
or more molecules of a mercurous salt on 1-phenyl-2 : 3-dim ethyl-5- 
pyrazo!one~4-sulphonamide. The mb stance obtained with mercurous 
sulphate (1 mol.) is a greyish-white, crystalline mass, which darkens 
and swells when heated; it is specifically lighter than mercurous 
sulphate, and contains 40% of mercury. On treatment with alkali 
it yields a precipitate of mercury and a soluble mercuric amino- 
compound, which is precipitated by hydrogen sulphide after acidi¬ 
fication with hydrochloric acid. With two molecules of mercurous 
sulphate a complex substance is formed. The compounds are stable 
in substance and also when emulsified with fats.. They have marked 
bactericidal and spirillocidal properties. H. W. 

Salts of Helianthin. Charles R. Htark and William M. Dkiin 
(J. Ame?\ Chepi. Soc. } 1918, 40, 1573—1580).—Recent studies with 
methyl-orange (33elui, A., 1917, i, 594) have led to the conclusion 
that colour changes in solution are largely or wholly independent of 
ionic concentrations. It has been suggested that the coloured solute 
forms additive compounds with acids, bases, or indifferent solvents. 
In the present communication it is shown that helianthin forms salts 
with great ease, all of which, can be interpreted as additive com¬ 
pounds. 

The helianthin gaits of bases were prepared (1) from aqueous'solu¬ 
tions of helianthin and the free base, (2) by double decomposition 
from methyl-orange and the salt of the base, (3) by adding helian¬ 
thin to the pure liquid base, and (4) by treating helianthin with 
an excess of the base dissolved in absolute ether. In the preparation 
of helianthin salts with acids, the presence of water must be 
avoided; the salt is conveniently obtained by dissolving helianthin 
in excess of the warm acidic solvent and subsequently adding ether. 

Salts of helianthin prepared in aqueous solution with inorganic 
bases always contain two molecules of water to each, helianthin 
residue. The salts made with ammonia or volatile organic bases 
give free helianthin when heated; those containing the coloured 
ions Cr/ On/, Co/ Ni/ Fe /; or Fe ;// give no evidence of the pres¬ 
ence of these ions if they are judged only by the colour; when 
dehydrated, all helianthin salts containing the bivalent and ter- 
valent metals, but not the univalent metals, tend to form the colour 
of helianthin itself. The salts of organic bases are always additive 
compounds of the type 0 I4 H 14 N s S0 a H base. The salts with the 
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following metals or bases are described : Aluminium , golden, rhombic 
plates; ammonium, m. p. 225°, large golden-red, rhombic plates; 
barium, golden-brown, rhombic plates; cadmium , golden-red rhom¬ 
bic plates; calcium , orange needles and rhombic plates; chromium , 
golden-brown, rhombic plates; cobalt , golden-red, hexagonal and 
rhombic plates; copper , pale golden-brown, rhombic plates; ferrous , 
in. p. 209°, golden-brown, rhombic jdat-es; ferric , reddish-golden, 
irregular and rhombic plates; lead, brown masses and irregular 
plates; magnesium, reddish-gold, hexagonal and rhombic plates; 
manganese, pale reddish-gold, irregular and rhombic plates; silver, 
dull brownish-red needles; sodium, m, p. 224°; nickel , light golden- 
red, hexagonal and rhombic plates; potassium , orange, hexagonal 
plates, m. p. 300°; strontium, brilliant orange, rhombic plates and 
needles; uranium, orange-red, rhombic plates; zinc, golden-brown, 
rhombic plates, in. p. 241°; aniline, golden-orange, prismatic flakes 
and needles, m. p. 211°; benzidine, golden-brown, irregular and 
rectangular plates and needles, ni. p. 198° after changing at 194° ; 
brucine , orange, prismatic needles, m. p. 224°; cinch onidine, light 
yellow, prismatic needles and irregular plates, m. p. 155°, after 
changing at 146°; dimefhylaniline , needles and hexagonal plates; 
methylamline , thin, golden-brown prisms and rhombic and hexa¬ 
gonal plates, m. p. 167°; morphine, bright orange, irregular plates 
and sheaves and wart-like masses of prisms, m. p. 219°; a -naphthyl- 
amine, dull brown needles, m. p. 211°; $-naphfhylamine, brownish- 
yellow, thin, irregular plates, in. p. 209°; phenylhydrazine , orange 
needles and rectangular plates, m. p. 165°; a-picoline, dark 
brownish-red, rectangular and. octagonal plates, in. p. 180°, after 
changing at 157° ; piperidine , bright orange, octagonal and irregu¬ 
lar plates, in. p. 223°; quinine , orange, amorphous mass, m. p. 
158° ; quinoline , orange-red prisms and octagonal plates, m. p. 194°; 
strychnine , golden-orange prisms and rectangular and irregular 
plates, m. p. 254°; o d,dunline, orange-red, prismatic needles, an. p. 
203°; mdoluidinc, golden-yellow needles and irregular plates, m. p, 
202°. 

Helianthin plietiolate forms dark purple prisms, m. p. 200°. 

The solubilities of the salts in water and their behaviour when 
heated are recorded in a series of tables, for which the original 
must be consulted. IT. W. 

Synthesis of some New Substantive Dyes derived from 
Benzidine-Sulphone. Hugh Ryan, Joseph Algae, and Philip 
O’Connell (Proe. Hoy. Irish Acad., 1918, 34, (B), 85—96).—A 
series of dyes of the. benzidine type has been prepared by coupling 
hydroxy- and amino-compounds with the tetrazo-derivative of benz- 
idine-sulphone-disulphonic acid. The dyes have been isolated in 
the form of pure sodium salts; they act as direct dyes towards 
cotton and the colours are unaffected by washing. Products have 
been obtained with the following substances, the shade obtained 
on cotton being placed within brackets: naphthiomc acid, dull blue, 
amorphous powder (purple); /3-naph thy famine, red,' amorphous 
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powder (violet-red) ; a-naphthylamine, dark red powder (navy bill©); 
salicylic acid, reddisli-bro^n powder (orange): " R acid, reddish- 
blue powder (violet-red); " S'” acid, red, amorphous powder (pink); 
“H* 5 acid, dark blue powder (light blue); j8-naphthol-6-monosul- 
phonic acid, dark blue, amorphous powder (light purple); catechol, 
dark blue powder (light brown); resorcinol, dark blue powder 
(maroon); quinol, brown powder (buff); pyrogallol, chocolate-brown 
powder (buff) ; gallic acid, dark brown powder (light brown); sulpii- 
anilic acid, orange-red, amorphous powder (canary-yellow); di- 
methylaniline, dark blue powder (deep purple). H. W. 

influence of Substituents on Reactions. XI. Rate of 
Reduction of Polymethylplienylliydraziiies. B. art wig Franzen, 
Arvid Onsager, and Gunnar Faerden (J. pr. Chem 1918, [ii], 
97, 336—-352. Compare A., 1918, i, 456).—Continuing the pre¬ 
vious investigation, the authors have examined the rat© of reduction 
by. stannous chloride and hydrochloric acid of phenyl hydrazines con¬ 
taining several nuclear methyl substituents. In the case of the 
dimethylphenylhydrazines the series, arranged in order of decreas¬ 
ing ease of fission, is precisely that which would be predicted from 
the previous results, tile values of the constant IV being: 2:6-di- 
xnethylphenylhydrazine, 4*19; 2:4-, 2‘49; 2:3-, 0*130; 2:5-, 0*107; 
3:4-, 0*102. The 3:5-compound has been only provisionally 
examined, and its rate of reduction appears to be less than that of 
the 3:4-compound. 

The only trimethylphenylhydrazines that have been examined are 
the 2:4:6- and 2 :4:5-compounds. The entrance of yet another 
methyl group still further increases the ease of fission by stannous 
chloride and hydrochloric acid. These two compounds are reduced 
so rapidly at 100° that measurements cannot be made. At 80° the 
¥ value of the former is 3*99 and of the latter 1*05. These values 
will be about six times as great at 100°, SO' that at this temperature 
2:4:6-trimethylphenylhydrazine is reduced about six times more 
rapidly than 2:6-dimethyIphenvlhydrazine and about 1200 times 
more rapidly than phenylhydrazine itself. 

The striking parallelism traced between the rate of reduction of 
substituted phenylhydrazines and the rate of dehalogen ation of 
correspondingly substituted halogenobenzenes by hydriodic acid 
(loc, cit.) is still more evident in the case of the dimethylphenvl- 
hydrazines and the io do dim ethylbenzenes. , After boiling with 
hydriodic acid for five hours the amounts of xylene obtained are: 
from 2-iodo-l: 3-dimethylbenzene, 80%; from 4:1: 3-, 60% ; from 
3:1:2-, trace; from 2:1:4-, trace; from 1:3:5-, 0%, 2-Iodo-l: 3 : 5- 
trimethylbenzene yields 50% of mesitylene after boiling for five 
hours and 90% after being heated at 140°' for five hours, the corre¬ 
sponding values for 5-iodo-l :2:4-trimethylbenzene being 0% and 
85% of ^-cumene respectively. 

The polymethylphenylhydrazines required in the investigation 
were ^prepared by reducing the- diazonium chlorides with stannous 
chloride and hydrochloric acid. In several cases the yields were 
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very bad, as low as 7*5%, in consequence of the reaction ArN 2 C!-b 
2H=ArH + N 2 + HCl becoming the main reaction. A relation was 
found to exist between the rate, of reduction of the polymethyl- 
phenylhydrazines and the tendency of the corresponding diazonium 
chlorides to yield the phenylhydrazine or the hydrocarbon and 
nitrogen on reduction; the more easily the phenylhydrazine is 
reduced the greater is the tendency of the corresponding diazonium 
chloride to yield the hydrocarbon and nitrogen on reduction. 

3-o -Xylylhydrazine, colourless needles, m. p. 108°, forms a hydro - 
chloride , colourless leaflets, m. p. 208°, benzylidene derivative, 
C 6 H 3 Me 2 *NH 8 NICHPh, yellow crystals, m. p. 68°, p -amsylidene 
derivative, dark yellow, crystalline powder, m. p. 98°, and dibenzoyl 
derivative, C 6 H 3 Me/NBz*NHBz, colourless, crystalline powder, 
m. p. 198°. Pyruvic acid Z-o-xylylhydrazone , 
C0 2 H*CMe:'N-NH*C 6 H 3 Me 2 , 
forms yellow leaflets, m. p. 166°. 

2:4: S-Trimethylphenylhydrazine hydrochloride forms faintly 
yellow leaflets. C. S. 


Synthesis of New Chloroarylhydrazones of Oxalomono- 
ester and -mono-amide Acid Chlorides and of the Corre¬ 
sponding 1 Nitriles. Carl BClow and Bichard Engler (. Ber 
1918, 51, 1246—1270).—In consequence of its decomposition by 
heat into carbon monoxide and ethyl malonate, ethyl oxalacetate 

is represented by the “aliphatic cyclic structure, 

(compare Billow and Huss, A., 1918, i, 314); citric acid, ethyl 
acetonedicarboxylate, ethyl formylacetate, ethyl acetoacetate, and 
acetylacetone are represented by similar 3-ring and 4-ring struc¬ 
tures containing the group * CHIC (OH)* similar to that in 
0-napbthol, and therefore reacting with diazonium salts. Ethyl 
o-tolueneazoacetoacetate, for 1 example, is represented by the formula 

Q^^-QOHhOEt' ^is substance, previously prepared by Billow 

and Schaub (A., 1908, i, 704), has m. p. 52° (Billow and Schaub give 
67°), yields the corresponding potassium salt, yellow needles, by 
hydrolysis with boiling 1% potassium hydroxide, and by treatment 
with concentrated nitric acid and subsequently with water is con¬ 
verted into nitrated o-toluenediazonium nitrate and ethyl acetoace¬ 
tate. When treated with concentrated nitric acid in cold glacial 
acetic acid solution, however, it yields ethyl nitro-o-tolueneazoaceto- 
acetate , needles, m. p. 135—136°, since the product and hydrazine 
hydrate in hot glacial acetic acid yield 4- t-nitro-o-tolueneazo-S- 
methylpyrazolone, yellowish-orange needles, m. p. 223—224° 

(decomp.). To azopyrazolones the authors 
give the formula (annexed). By chlorina¬ 
tion in cold alcoholic solution and repeti¬ 
tion of the treatment on the initial pro¬ 
duct in warm alcohol, ethyl o-tolueneazo- 
acetoacetate yields ethyl a*chloroglyoxylate 


Ar N g *0 




-NH 


\ 


OH, 


C(OH)-NH 
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5- c h lo r o-o -1 olylhydrazone , C c H 3 MeCl-NH-N:CCl-C0 2 Et, colourless 
needles, in. p. ilO°, which yields 5-chloro-o-toluidin© by reduction 
with hydrochloric acid and zinc dust, and is converted by potassium 
cyanide in aqueous-alcoholic solution into ethyl a-oi/anoylyoxylate 
b-eh l oro -o-talyl hydra son e, C c H 3 MeCl-NH-N:CX0]Sr)-aO 2 Et, golden- 
yellow needles., in. p. 163*5°, identical with the substance prepared 
by condensing diazotised 5-chloro-o-toluidin © and ethyl cyano- 
acetate. The product obtained by the latter method is a labile 
form, which changes at its m. p., 106*5°, into the stable form, m. p. 
163*5°. Ethyl a-chloroglyoxylate 5-chl oro-o-tolylhydrazone resem¬ 
bles ethyl o-tolueneazoacetoacetate in its behaviour with concen¬ 
trated nitric acid and exhibits, halochromy when dissolved in con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid, the solution developing an intense yellow 
colour, which changes very rapidly to a dirty brownish-green, and 
regenerating the original substance on the addition of water. Ethyl 
cs-cyanoglyoxylate 5-cliloro-o-tolylhydrazone, by treatment with 
concentrated nitric acid at about 40—50° and subsequently with 
water, yields a nitrated product, m. p. 121—122°, together with a 
comparatively large amount of a diazonium nitrate. 

By treatment with 96% alcohol and aqueous ammonia, ethyl 
o-tolueneazoacetoacetate yields, in addition to a small amount of 
the ammonium salt, m. p. 202 ° (decomp.), o-tohieneazoacetMcet- 
amide , golden-yellow needles, m. p. 142°, which yields nitro- o- 
toluctieazoacetoacetamiide , m. p. 243 —244°, and only a trace of a 
diazonium salt by treatment with concentrated nitric acid at about 
45°. The preceding ammonium salt yields o-tolueneazoacetoaceti V* 
acid, greenish-yellow needles, m. p. 137—138°, by treatment with 
glacial acetic acid. 

Ethyl p-tolueneazoacetoacetate is very readily converted into the 
corresponding potassium salt by boiling 1—2% potassium hydroxide 
and resembles the ortho-isoraeride in its behaviour towards concen¬ 
trated nitric acid, yielding partly a diazonium salt by fission and 
partly ethyl 11 itro-iy-folueneazaacetaacetate, m. p. 143—144°, which 
is converted into imitro-Yhiohiemeazo-Z-methylpyrazoloue, m. p, 
234° by hydrazine hydrate in glacial acetic acid solution. 

Ethyl a - a Mo ro rjlyoxyla t e 3-cfi loro-p-toh/lhydr/i$one , m. p. 100°, is 
prepared like the preceding o-tolyl isomeride, but when chlorinated 
in carbon tetrachloride at 0° ethyl p-tolueneazoaeetoacetaie yields 
ethyl a-chloro rjlyoxyla f e p -tolylhijdrazone, colourless needles, ns. p. 
101—101*5°. Both these hydrazones yield diazonium salts by 
treatment with nitric acid. The former reacts with potassium 
cyanide to form ethyl a-cyrnioah/Qxylafe %~eMoro~p-tolylhydraQ(nt(\ 
golden-yellow needles, m. p. 160°, which undergoes both 'nitration* 
and fission by treatment with nitric acid, and in cold, alcoholic sus¬ 
pension reacts with chlorine in a unique manner, yielding 3-chloro- 
/.^toliienediazomum chloride, ammonium chloride, and the decom¬ 
position products of ethyl hvdrogen dichlorbmalonate. Ethyl 
a-chloroglyoxylate 3-chloro-^tolvlhydrazone yields 3-chloro-^toln- 
idine by reduction with hydrochloric acid and zinc dust. Ethyl 
a-cyanoglyoxy]ate 3-chloro-p-tolylhydrazonc has also been prepared 
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by condensing diazotised 3-chloro-p-toluidine with ethyl cyano- 
acetate. 

l>Toliieneazoaceioacetamide y prepared by treating an alcoholic 
solution of ethyl p-tolueneazoacetoacetate with a large excess of con¬ 
centrated aqueous ammonia, forms pale green leaflets, m. p. 173°, 
yields ntolueneazoacetoacetarnide, m. p. 211*—*212°, and a 
little diazonium salt by treatment with concentrated nitric acid, and 
yields by chlorination in boiling alcoholic solution a-cMoroglyoxyl~ 
amide '$-cMoro-v-tolvlhydm%one 9 C 6 H,MeCl-NH-N:CCl-CO-NHo, 

' " ’ N H~CC1 

colourless needles; the constitution C c H 3 MeCl*NE^^.g._^ is sug¬ 
gested to account for the absence of colour. C. S. 


Preparation of Bromolecithalbnmin and Bromolecitfain. 
Peter Bergell (D.R.-P., 307490; from Chem. Zentr ., 1918, 
ii, 494—495).—Lecithalbumin is treated with bromine in anhy¬ 
drous, indifferent organic solvents, and, when required, the bromo- 
lecithalbumin is decomposed into bromolecithin and albumin accord¬ 
ing to the method of converting lecithalbumin into lecithin. Bromo- 
lecithalbwnin is a pale yellow, almost odourless powder with a 
faintly acid taste and reaction; it contains about 16‘6% of bromine. 
It is transformed by methyl or ethyl alcohol, slowly in the cold 
more rapidly on wanning, into albumin and Irmwolenthin contain¬ 
ing up to* 25% of bromine. II. W. 

The Relationship between Diastase, Peroxydase, and 
Catalase* H. Maggi (Ilelv. Chim. Acta , 1918, 1 ? 433—451).— 
The simultaneous presence of peroxydase and catalase activity in 
many ferments has been attributed by Woker (A., 1917, i, 447) to 
the presence of an aldehydic group which unites with hydrogen per¬ 
oxide to yield a secondary peroxide, Oli-CHR-O-OH, which has 
more powerful oxidising properties than hydrogen peroxide itself 
and also reacts with an excess of the latter to yield oxygen, The 
author has examined the question of the possibility of the aldehyde 
group being able to exert diastatic action, in addition to peroxydis¬ 
ing and catalytic action, and suggests that the mechanism would 
consist in the alternate addition (to form a hydrate) and elimination 
of water. 

The action of mixtures of starch and formaldehyde has been 
investigated by the capillarity method; the presence of dextrine is 
detected by means of iodine and of sugars by Fehling’s solution. 
The results show that the behaviour of formaldehyde towards starch 
closely resembles that of diastase. On© considerable difference, the 
recurrence of the blue coloration with lapse of time in the case of 
mixtures of formaldehyde and starch, has been further investigated. 
The phenomenon appears to be due to the formation of unstable 
iodine derivatives of formaldehyde or of the achroodextrins which 
gradually eliminate iodine. The following conditions are neces¬ 
sary: (i) unchanged starch, and (ii) a substance capable of liberat¬ 
ing iodine, must be present; if these conditions are fulfilled, any 
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eliiirination of achroodextrius by combination, fission, or by any 
other method can restore the blue colour to the solution. H. W. 

Nitro- and Amino-arylarsinic Acids. Wauvku A. Jacobs, 
Michael Heidelrergeii and Tea P. Rolf (/. Amer. Ghent . Soe 
1918, 40, 1580—1590).—The preparation of a number of nitro- and 
amino-arylarsinic acids is described; the intro-compounds are 
generally obtained by Bart’s method (D.R.-F., 250264), in which 
a diazo-" or isodiazo-group is replaced by the arsinic acid residue. 
This procedure is particularly serviceable with o~ and p-nitroa mines; 
with m-nitroamh i es, on the other hand, the yields are poor; though 
better with m-nitrotoluirluies than with, m-nitroaniline. Reduction 
of the nitro- to the amino-group without disturbance of the arsinic 
acid residue is conveniently effected with cold, alkaline ferrous 
hydroxide solution (compare Benda, A., 1912, i, 63). The following 
compounds have been prepared by these methods:—o-nitrophenyi- 
arsinie acid, N0 2 *C f .ltpAs0(0H) 2 , in. p. 235—240°' (decomp.) 
[compare Bart, lac. ciii \; o-amino phenyl arsinic acid (compare Benda, 
toe. cit .), needles, m. p. 153°; ?n-aminophenylarsinic acid (compare 
Bertheim, A., 1908, i, 590; Bertheim and Benda, A., 1912, i, 62), 
colourless, rhombic prisms, m. p. 213—-215° (decomp.); p-nitro- 
phenylarsinic acid (compare Bart, loo. cit.), pale yellow aggregates 
of minute leaflets, which do not melt below 275°; p-aminophenyl- 
arsinic acid; 2~nitro~yytoh/lar$inic acid, faintly yellow, minute rods, 
m. p. 255—260° (decomp.); 2-r/mmo-p- 1olylarsinic acid , colourless 
needles, m. p. 180°, after softening and darkening; Q-nitro-Chtoh/I" 
arsinic acid , pale yellow needles decomposing at 228—230°; &~amiuo- 
o-tofo/larsinic acid , rosettes or plates decomposing at 175—180°; 
5-nitro-p-tolylarsinic acid (compare Michaelis, A., 1902, i, 411), 
cream-coloured needles which do not melt below 285° ; 5-amino- p- 
tolylarsimc acid , microscopic needles, m. p. 172—175°; 5-nitro-o- 
tolylarsimc acid (compare Karrei\ A., 1915, i, 333), in. p. 261—263° 
(decomp.), after melting or changing in appearance at about 225° 
according to the rate of heating; 5 -amino-Q-talylarsinic acid , cream- 
coloured prisms decomposing at 235—245°; . 4~mtro~odolylarsmic 
acid, minute needles, m. p. 235—240° (decomp.); 4-amino-o-tolyb 
arsinic acid, microscopic needles, decomposing at 222—224° (Benda 
and Kahn, A., 1908, i, 591, give 180°); 4 -nitro^xylylarsmic acid , 
yellow crystals, m. p. 290° (decomp.), which is not identical with 
the substance obtained by Michaelis (hoc. cit.) by the nitration of 
p-xylylarsinic acid; 4-amino-p-xylylarsinic acid (compare Benda and 
Kahn, loc. cit.), colourless platelets, m. p. 213—214° (decomp.); 
3-amino-4-l2ydroxyphenylarsinic acid, decomposing at 290° after 
darkening and softening at about 220°. H. W. 

Silicon-Hydrocarbons with Nuclei containing Halogens, 
and their Use in Syntheses. Gerhard GrOttner and Marianne 
Cauer (Ber. } 1918,^ 51, 1283 — 1292. Compare Griittner and 
Krause, A., 1918, i, 132).—-An extension of the earlier work. 
Trichloro-p-bromophenylmonosilane reacts with alcohols to form 
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esters of the type C 6 H 4 Br # Si(OH) 3 , which react with magnesium to 
form organo-metallic derivatives of little value for synthetic pur¬ 
poses. Tlie methyl ester, C 6 PI 4 Br*Si(OMe) a , has b. p. 136°/ 
13*5 mm, I)f° 1*3525, D? 1*3493, n a 1-50791 n y 1*51210 and n, 
1*52296 at 16*5° ; ethyl ester, b. p. 149 —15Q°/12 mm., Df 8 1*2276, 
Df 1*2244, n () 1*48872, n lt 1*49247, Up 1*50206 at 15*4° ; propyl ester, 
h. p. 175—176°/14 nmi., Df 8 1*1564, Df 1*1553, n, ’1*48144, n„ 
1*48497, n H 1*49386, n 1*50129 at 16*6°; iso butyl ester, b. p. 
190 — 191°/14 mm., Df B 1*0949, Df 1*0923, n a 1*47531, n 0 1*47865, 
n (i 1*48698, and n y 1*49424 at 14*9° (all densities are reduced to 
vacuum standard). 

The magnesium compound of yi-liromophenyltrietliylmonosilane (he. 
ciL) reacts badly with formaldehyde, smoothly with acetaldehyde (not 
paraldehyde), and tolerably well with higher aldehydes to form 
alcohols of the type SiEt s *C ( .H 4 *CHR*OH; the ethanol has b. p. 
173—174°/14*5 mm., Df 5 0*9601,- Df 0*9596, n a 1*51404, n D 1*51822, 
Up 1*52885, n Y 1*53810 at 17*2° ; the propanol has b. p. 1 (So 0 /16*5 mm., 
Df° 0*9603, Df 0*9575, n it 1*51243, n D 1*51661, 1*52734 at 18*0°; 

the n-butanol has b. p. 199—201°/21 mm., Df 0*9546, Df 0*9491, 
n C( 1*50373, n D 1*50754, n-p 1*51737; the iso butanol has b. p. 
190—192°/18 mm., Df 5 0*9535, Df 0-9512, rc, 1*50820, n D 1*51212, 
rip 1*52231 at 19*2°. By heating with fuming hydrochloric acid in a 
sealed tube at 90°, the ethanol gives a good yield of triethylsilicol, 
b. p. 70*5°/16*5 mm., Df* 0*8650, Df 0*8647. n et 1*43393, n u 1*43639, 
%p 1*44228, n Y 1*4^675 at 16*5°. 

The magnesium compound of ^bromophenyltriethylmonosilane 
reacts with silicon tetrachloride in ethereal solution to form tri~ 
chloro-p-tnethylsilylphenylmonosilane, SiEt 3 °O 0 H 4 *SiCl 3 , b. p. 
173—-176°/13*5 mm., a colourless, highly refractive oil which has 
an offensive odour, fumes in air, and is at once hydrolysed by 
water. It reacts with magnesium ethyl bromide in ether to form 
bis-p-triethylsilylb enzene, C 6 H 4 (SiEt 3 ) 0 , b. p. 195—196°/16*5 mm., 
Df* 0*8989, Df 0*8967, K 1*50555, n n 1*50942, n (3 1*51945, 
n Y 1*52788 at 15*7°, a colourless, mobile, not unpleasantly odorous 
liquid, which is converted by bromination in the presence of an 
iron catalyst into jp-dibr omobenzene and bromotriethylmonosilane. 

The interaction of magnesium p-bromophenyl bromide and phenyl- 
trichloromonosilane in ether leads to the formation of plmnyh-p-bromo- 
phenyldichloromonosilane , 0 (5 H 4 Br*SiPhCl 2 , b. p. 199—200°/i4 mm., 
Df 5 1*5019, Df 1*5005, n a 1*60294, n D 1*60921, % 1*62531, n v 1*63953 
at 19°, which is converted by ethyl alcohol into the diethoxy-compound, 
0 6 H 4 Br*SiPh(0Efc),, b. p. 201°/17 mm., Df 5 1*2474, Df 1*2488, 
n a 1*54525, n D 1*55031, 1*56322, n Y 1*57467 at 19°, and bisethoxy- 

phenyl~-p~bromophenyldi$iloxane i (,C a H 4 RrSiPh*0Et) 2 0, b. p. 
317—318°/20 mm., Df 1*3350, Df 1*3369, n, 1-57867, « D 1-58437, 
?ip 1*59895, n 1*61146 at 18*6°. Phenyl-p-bronwphenylduthylmom - 
silane , 0 H H 4 Br*SiFhEt 2 , b. p. 203—203*5°/13'5 mm., Df 7 1*2156, 
Df 1*2153, n a 1*57794, n D 1*58351, 1-59781, n- 1*61035 at 17*9°, 

and phenyl-ip-ethylphemldiethylmonosilane, C 0 H 4 Et*SiPhEt a , b. p. 
169—-I70°/14 m, Df° 0*98403, Df 0*98310, n a 1*55716, % 1*56225, 
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tip 1*57559, n y 1*58713 at 16*8°, are obtained by the interaction of 
magnesium ethyl bromide and pheny 1-jp-b roi nophenyl die! 1 1 o r« unonosilane 
in ethereal solution, the product after distillation of the ether being 
heated at about 140° for three hours and then decomposed in the 
usual manner. Similarly, the product from magnesium ethyl bromide 
and trichloro-^-bromophenylmonosilane, after being heated at 180° 
for ten hours and then decomposed, yields p~et hijIplumylirielhyl ~ 
monosilane, b. p. 117—118°/ 18 mm., Df' 2 0*8969, Df 0*8950, n tl 1*50272, 
n lt 1*50671, n B 1*51697, n Y 1*52583 at 20*7°. ' C. 8. 

Organic Lead Compounds. ¥111. Mixed Lead Aryl 
Alkyls of the Type PbArR 3 . Gerhard (Iruttner and Gertrud 
Gruttner (Ber., 1918, 51, 1293—1298).—Such substances are 
obtained in accordance with, the equation PbR#X MgArX~- 
PbArR 3 + MgX 2 , where X is a halogen atom; the diary.I hydro¬ 
carbons which are formed as by-products can be removed by freez¬ 
ing or by fractional distillation. Lead aryl trialkyls are colour¬ 
less, refractive, faintly odorous oils which in the presence of air 
and in diffuse daylight do not decompose in the course of many 
months. They decompose above 200° with the separation of lead, 
and by treatment with bromine in ether at* —75° lose the aromatic 
group, and sometimes also an alkyl group to a slight extent, lead 
trialkyl bromides and lead dialkyl dibromides being formed. The 
latter is the main product in the case of lead benzyl triethyl. 

The following are described. Lead phenyl trimethyl, b. p. 
104°/13 mm., Df 7 1*7342, D? 1*7376, n a 1*5753, u D 1*5816, n (l 1*5988, 
n y 1*6138 at 23*7° ; lead p »tolyl trimethyl , b. p, 118—119°/13 mm., 
Df 1*6826, Df’ 8 1*6812, n a 1*5672, n t > 1*5732, n* 1*5895, n v 1*6039 at 
20*0°; lead otolyl trimethyl, b. p. 117*5—118°/13 mm., Df 4 1*7395, 
Df 1*7408, n a 1*5734, w D 1*5793, n (i 1*5954, n y 1*6095 at 21*4°“; lead 
phenyl triethyl , b. p. 135°/12 mm., Df 1 1*5920, Df 1*5931, n tt 1*5698, 
%> 1*5757, n j{ 1*5917, n y 1*6057 at 21*1 ; lead p 4alyl triethyl , b. p, 
154*0°/13 mm., Df 8 1*5237, Df° 1*5262, Df 1*5281, n„ 1*5629,7/,, 
1*5686, n l3 1*5842, n y 1*5979 at 22*0°; lead o dolyl inethyl, , b. p. 
153*5°/13 mm., Df* 1*5839, Df 1*5853, n a 1*5682, %> 1*5740, w/1-5897, 
n y 1*6035 at 21*5° ; lead benzyl triethyl, b, p. 149—150*5°/13 mm., 
Df 1*5374, nf,' 4, 1*5843, appears to decompose slightly during distilla- 
ion, some dibenzyl being formed. 

Lead a~naphthyl triethyl loses naphthalene at its b. p. 176°/] 3 mm. 
Ljead benzyl trimethyl decomposes at 124°. C. S. 

Organic Lead Compounds. IX. Lead Triphenyl Haloids. 
Gerhard Gruttner (Ber., 1918, 51, 1298—1303).—An ethereal 
suspension of lead tetraphenyl in ether reacts with bromine at 
about —75° to form essentially a mixture of unchanged material 
and lead diphenyl dibromide, only about 10% of lead triphenyl 
bromide being formed. This result is doubtless to be attributed 
to the easy solubility of the monobromide and the sparing solu¬ 
bility of lead tetraphenyl, in consequence of which the first, when 
formed, is more readily attacked than the latter. When pyridine 
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at —50° is used instead of ether (compare Krause, A., 1918, i, 415), 
an almost quantitative yield of lead tri phenyl bromide , PbPh s Br, 
colourless needles, m. p. 166°, is obtained. It is converted into the 
■iodide, PbPl'nl, pale yellow prisms, m. p. 142°, by aqueous 
potassium iodide, and into the oxide by cold 10% aqueous alkali 
hydroxide. The oxide is converted quantitatively into the chloride, 
PbPli s Cl, colourless needles or prisms, m. p. 206°, by 15% hydro¬ 
chloric acid at the ordinary temperature, and from a concentrated 
alcoholic solution of the latter, hydrogen sulphide precipitates the 
sulphide, (PbPh.j) 2 S, as a white precipitate. C. S. 


Physiological Chemistry* 


The Consumption of Oxygen and Production of Carbon 
Dioxide in the Blood of Dogs. I. L. Brrczeller (Biochem. 
Zeitsch., 1918, 90, 294— 301). —Sterile blood was kept under mer¬ 
cury or paraffin at 38°, and when fresh, and after keeping for vari¬ 
ous intervals, the oxygen and carbon, dioxide were estimated by Bar- 
croft 1 s method. The production of carbon dioxide was generally 
found to he greater than the oxygen consumption. Similar experi¬ 
ments were carried out in the presence of dextrose. Here, again, 
there* was no direct relationship between oxygen consumption and 
carbon dioxide production. There was a much larger oxygen con¬ 
sumption and carbon dioxide production than in normal blood. 

S. B. S. 

Analysis of Blood Gases. II, Haemoglobin as an 
Indicator, The Theory of Indicators. H. Straub and 
Klothtlde Meier (Biochem, Zeitsch., 1918, 90, 305—336).— There 
is a discontinuity of the curve expressing the amount of carbon 
dioxide taken up by the blood (hsemolysed by saponin freezing, etc.) 
plotted against the carbon dioxide tension. This discontinuity does 
not follow the ordinary laws of mass action, but begins when 
p n =z7‘Q, at which point one molecule of carbon dioxide is taken up 
by one molecule of haemoglobin. This indicates that when // B >7*0 
the haemoglobin molecules carry a negative charge, which they lose 
as soon as p fT = 7. When p xi ~6‘39, a second point of discontinuity is 
reached in the curve; which indicates that at this point the haemo¬ 
globin molecules acquire a positive charge. These phenomena are 
explained in reference to the charges carried by the colloidal par¬ 
ticles, and not by the laws of mass action, for the position of the 
bends in the curve depends also on the presence of other ions than 
those of hydrogen. Univalent anions and cations, and bivalent 
cations exert no influence on the position -of the bend; tervalent 
anions shift the position of the* first bend from p u = 7*00 to p u — 6*80, 
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and are without action on the position of the second bend. TeT- 
valent cations also exert a strong influence on the position. The 
application of these facts to the use of hemoglobin as an indicator 
is discussed. S. B. S. 

The Influence of Narcotics on the Permeability of 
Blood-corpuscles for Dextrose and Carbamide. Gertrud 
Katz (Biochan. ZeiUch 1918, 90, 153—165).—The entrance of 
dextrose into human blood corpuscles is not inhibited by the nar¬ 
cotics heptyl alcohol and thymol. The entrance of carbamide into 
ox-corpuscles is delayed by thymol. S. B. S. 

The Part Played by Acid in Carbohydrate Metabolism. 
III. Acid and the Glycogen of the Muscles. H. Elias and 
E. Schubert (Biochem. ZeiUch 1918, 90, 229—-243).—The glyco¬ 
gen content of the muscles of dogs’ legs differs, the right from the 
left, by about 2—3% in the mean. Interarterial injection of lactic 
acid over several hours does not reduce to any appreciable extent 
the amount of glycogen; the muscle glycogen appears to be far more 
resistant to external stimuli than does the liver glycogen. 

S. B. S. 

Salivary Amylase. I. A Preliminary Experimental 
Study of its Stability in Saliva. Bollix 0. Myers and 
Leonard C. Scott (J. Amer. Ghent .. Soc., 1918, 40, 1713—1716).—- 
Salivary amylase in sterilised saliva without preservative is found 
to be relatively stable for a year. The relative stability may vary 
from practically no change to that of more than 50% of its former 
amyloclastic activity, the variation depending probably on slight 
differences in the composition of the saliva. 

The causes which lower the stability of salivary amylase in saliva 
are not solely the degrading action of bacteria, mould spores, yeast 
plants, and special preservatives. The inherent chemical weakness 
of' the enzyme molecule must be taken into account, which weakness 
may be increased by the maintenance of temperatures from 18° to 
30°, by diffused light and by compounds in the saliva. 

Salivary amylase in saliva is relatively stable for a year when 
preserved with toluene, thymol, and chloroform. Toluene has the 
least destructive action on the enzyme, and thymol and chloroform 
follow;<fh order. , 

Saliva may be kept for two and a-half years under the ordinary 
laboratory conditions without preservative, and may still show a, 
form of amyloclastic activity. H* W. 

The Presence of Food Accessories in Urine, Bile, and 
Saliva. A. ,M. Muckenfuss (J. Amer. Ghem,. Soc^ 1918, 40, 
160^-—1611).—As a result of a series of experiments on pigeons 
with, acute symptoms of polyneuritis, the author is led to the con- 
, elusion that the' antineuritic vxtamine is probably present in com¬ 
paratively small quantity in clean, fresh, filtered bile from the 
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bladder' of the ox, and that traces of it appear to be present in fresh 
filtered human urine. H. W. 

Fischer’s Theory of Water .Absorption in (Edema. W. J. 
Cboziee. (/. Amer . Ghem. Sac., 1918, 40, 1611—1612. Compare 
Fischer, A., 1918, i, 129, 130, 131; Henderson and Colin, ibid., 
i, 316).—The author lias carried out a series of experiments on the 
intracellular acidities in the tissues of three species of sponges, one 
echinoderm, and a nudibranch mollusc. The observations made 
increase the difficulties in the way of accepting Fischer’s conception 
of water metabolism, since they indicate a range of intracellular 
acidities, in animal tissues, within which it is known that no signi¬ 
ficant protein swelling occurs, and since they show that an intra¬ 
cellular acidity even remotely approaching that at which significant 
swelling might be possible is irreversibly associated with natural 
death. , H. W. 

The Storage and Excretion of Arsenic after Administra¬ 
tion by Salvarsan in Serum and Water. Hans Bergmann 
(. Bioehem. Zeitsch 1918, 90, 348—360).—The author investigated 
the rate of excretion of arsenic excreted in the urine of man after 
administration of neosalvarsan in serum (human) and in aqueous 
solutions. In the latter case the excretion is much greater. Experi¬ 
ments are quoted which tend to show that the salvarsan undergoes 
chemical change more rapidly in aqueous solution than* in serum. 
A series of experiments is also described, in which the accumulation 
of arsenic in the organs of rabbits after administration of salvarsan 
was investigated. They tend to indicate a greater accumulation 
after administration of the drug in serum. S. B. S. 


Chemistry of Yegetable Physiology and Agriculture. 


A Bacterium present in Water and in Bitter Wines 
which is capable of Dehydrating Glycerol. A New 
Reaction for Glycerol. E. Yoisenet (Ann. Inst . Pasteur , 1918, 
32, 476—510. Compare A., 1914, i, 462).—The new bacterium, 
termed Bacillus amaraerylm , is related to B. coli and B. typhosus, 
but as not pathogenic. When cultivated in dextrose solution, it 
forms carbon dioxide and hydrogen, like B. coli , but it does not 
form indole from tryptophan. Inoculation, of a medium containing 
glycerol with the new bacterium results in the production of 
acraldehyde, which is its characteristic reaction. II. W. B. 

The Inter-relationship of certain processes in Meta¬ 
bolism of Bacillus coli communis. Fritz Ymdm (Bioehem . 
Zeitsch., 1918, 91, 1—45).—Three main series of investigations were 
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instituted: (1) The influence of certain poisons on the different 
processes, (2) the influence of one metabolism product on the forma¬ 
tion of others, (3) the regulation of the formation of a product Ivy 
its own accumulation. The processes investigated were (a) gas 
formation from dextrose, (b) acid formation from dextrose and lac¬ 
tose, ( c ) indole formation, (d) reducing action on dyes, (e) multi¬ 
plication of the bacteria. 

(1) Protoplasmal poisons., phenol, formaldehyde, and mercuric 
chloride inhibit all the processes in about the same concentration. 
Crystal-violet shows slight inhibition of gas formation, but strong 
inhibition of reducing processes. The respiratory poison, potassium 
cyanide, inhibits strongly gas formation and still more strongly 
reduction processes and indole formation in concentrations in which 
the acid formation is not affected. The narcotic, chloroform, inhibits 
respiration, but not as strongly as potassium cyanide; in contrast to 
the latter, it also inhibits acid formation. ‘Alcohol acts, but less 
strongly, like chloroform. The author draws the conclusion that the 
only really essential vital process is the formation of acid from dex¬ 
trose. 

(2) Prom the study of the presence of acid on indole formation 
it was found that the latter is inhibited entirely by the presence of 
acids, and is only normally produced from proteins or peptones by 
the bacteria in the absence of dextrose; scission of this by the 
bacteria produces acid to inhibit indole formation. 

(31 The influence of the presence of acids and alkalis on the 
further formation of acids by the bacteria was investigated. It was 
found that when the acid in the culture medium reached a certain 
concentration, further formation of acid was inhibited, and also 
further formation of carbon dioxide, and multiplication of bacteria. 
If sugar insufficient to produce the amount of acid necessary for 
inhibitions is present, alkali formation sets in, until the medium 
attains a slightly alkaline reaction, when further formation of alkali 
is inhibited. The formation takes place only in presence of oxygen. 
From acid (except formic acid) no gas is formed either after reach¬ 
ing its maximum concentration or during formation of alkali. Inhi¬ 
bition of oxidation causes a compensatory increased production, of 
acid. * S. B. R. 

Phyiochemical Reductions. XIII. Asymmetrical Re¬ 
duction. Conversion of Racemic Valer aldehyde (<n-«- 
Methylbutaldehydel into Z-Amyl Alcohol. C. Neubrhcj and 
M. Ringer (ffiochtm. Zdfsrh;, 1918, 90, 388—394).---The amyl 
alcoliol produced from ^//-a-metlivlbutaldeliyde by a sugar—yeaat; 
fermentation mixture is bevorotatory. S'. B. S. 

The Method of Formation of Succinic Acid in Nature. 
III. Conversion of Aldehydopropionic Acid into Succinic 
Acid by Yeast, C. Neuberg and M. Ringer (Biochem. ZeAtsch., 
1918, 91, 131—136).—By means of maceration juice, and in absence 
of air, aldehydopropionic acid can be converted into succinic acid. 
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The conversion of glutamic acid into succinic acid follows, therefore, 
the following stages: 

coal • CTL * CHo* CH CN II>) • caa-i -~> 

" C0 2 H*CH 2 ‘CH 2 *CG*COoH —> 
(10.>H*(^H«*CH k »*CPI0 (aldehydopropionic acid) —> 

COoH * CHo * C H 2 * CO 2 H. 

AH these stages except the first, which takes place, as far as investi¬ 
gations have gone, only in the living cell, can he accomplished by 
purely enzymatic reactions. 8. B. S. 

Physiological Investigation of a Mew Yeast- which 
Flourishes in Tanning Liquors. Toiohi Asax (J. Coll . Set. 
Imp. Univ. Tokyo, 1918, 39 (7), 1—42).—The new yeast, desig¬ 
nated My coderm,a tan mica, forms dark brown or brownish-black 
spots on leather undergoing the tanning process. The isolated yeast 
can be cultivated in a solution containing dextrose or laevulose or 
other carbohydrate, and an ammonium salt or amino-acid as a 
source of nitrogen. It does not readily grow in a dilute pure 
tannin solution, but when dextrose and aspartic acid are also 
present, rapid decomposition of the tannin occurs, owing to the 
excretion of tannase into the surrounding medium. The growth 
of the yeast is attended by the production of small quantities of 
alcohol and carbon dioxide, indicating the presence of zymase. 
Addition of tannin to the medium increases slightly the alcoholic 
fermentation.' II. W. B. 

Kinetics of the Cell-free Fermentation [by Zymase]. 
Otto Meyerhof ( ZeiUch. physiol. Ohem 1918, 102, 185 — 225). 
— -The addition of sugar to an extract of dried yeast containing 
zymase, but free from cells, is succeeded by a period of quiescence, 
during which no sign of fermentation is observable. The interval 
which elapses between the addition of the .sugar and the first 
appearance of fermentation is termed the “ induction period.” 
The duration of the induction period is determined by various 
factors; it is shorter for sucrose than for either dextrose or 
Lev close; it can be shortened by previously warming the sugar 
solution with disodium hydrogen phosphate or by grinding the 
dried yeast with glass powder. The presence of a small amount 
of hexose phosphate abolishes the induction,period. 

The rate of fermentation is # dependent on the amount of free 
phosphate present. Increasing the amount of disodium hydrogen 
phosphate reduces the rate at which the velocity of fermentation 
increases, but the maximum velocity eventually attained is higher 
than in the absence of free phosphate until a certain maximum 
amount of the phosphate is reached; further addition of the phos¬ 
phate then reduces the maximum velocity of fermentation attain¬ 
able. The addition of other salts, such as sodium chloride, pro¬ 
duces similar effects on the velocity of fermentation. The free 
phosphate functions, therefore, as a salt as well as exerting its 
specific zymase-activating action. 
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Hexose phosphate exerts an accelerating action on fermentation 
in proportion to its concentration, due to the decomposition of the 
ester itself. Fermentation is accelerated also by the addition^ of 
co-ferment in the form of boiled yeast juice; the extent to which 
it is affected depends on the concentration, and not on the absolute 
quantity of the co-ferment present in relation to zymase. 

The inhibiting influence of narcotics on the fermentation of 
dextrose-, by zymase is somewhat intensified by the addition of 
salts. ’ * H. W. B. 

R61© of the Phosphate in Alcoholic Fermentation, 
Hans Euler and S. Heintze (Zeitsch. physiol. Ghent. , 1918, 102, 
252—261),—The esterification of phosphoric acid by dried yeast 
in the presence of a protoplasmic poison, such as phenol, is related 
to the amount of water remaining in the yeast after the drying 
process. The maximum esterification is observed when dried yeasts 
containing from 10 to 15% of moisture are employed. Increasing 
the quantity of yeast used in the individual experiments appears 
to occasion a much greater increase in the amount of hexose 
phosphate produced. H. W. B. 

Fumaxic Acid Fermentation of Sugar. C. Weiimkr (Her., 
1918, 51, 1663—1668).— Aspergillus fumaricus smoothly ferments 
relatively large quantities of sugar, yielding, in addition to a little 
citric acid, fumaric acid in the free state; the solution turns Congo- 
paper blue and dissolves calcium carbonate. Oxygen is necessary 
and, for continuous fermentation, calcium carbonate. Thus 
20 grams of sugar (20% solution) and 2‘87 grams (dry weight) of 
Aspergillus fumaricits dissolve 15 grams of calcium carbonate and 
produce about 33 grams of calcium salts consisting chiefly of the 
sparingly soluble normal calcium fumarate, but containing also 
varying quantities of the easily soluble hydrogen fumarate, about 
4% of calcium citrate, and the calcium salt of another, unidentified 
acid. The sugar is fermented completely, and 60—70% of it is con¬ 
verted into acids. The optimum temperature is about 22°, the 
maximum about 30°. C. S. 

Behaviour of Organic Compounds in Plants, X. G. 
Ciamician and C. Ravenna ( Gaszetta, 1918, 48, i, 263—304. 
Compare A., 1918, i, 473).—The first part of this paper, dealing 
with the action of certain compounds on the germination and 
development of plants, has been already abstracted. 

^ The second part describes further investigations on the oxida¬ 
tion of organic compounds by the agency of enzymes contained in 
spinach leaves. The results of experiments in an atmosphere of 
carbon dioxide show that the disappearance of certain substances 
in an atmosphere of oxygen as a result of the action of such 
enzymes is due to an oxidation process. 

In atmosphere of carbon dioxide, saligeuin is converted into 
the polyanhydride saliretin, this change being effected more 
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promptly by apple pulp than by spinach leaves. Ethyl alcohol 
and mannitol are not sensibly oxidised. Acetaldehyde, which 
undergoes little auto-oxidation in an atmosphere of oxygen, is not 
affected by the presence of the enzyme. The oxidation of acetone 
to formic and acetic acids under the influence of light is catalysed 
by the presence of the enzyme. Of the three amino-acids examined, 
glycine, alanine, and asparagine, only the last is oxidised by the 
enzyme in an atmosphere of oxygen, no change occurring in carbon 
dioxide. Cinnamic acid is not oxidised at the double linking, only 
minimal traces being: transformed into the isomeric 4‘ocinnamic 
acid; this isomerisation does not occur in carbon dioxide. Of the 
alkaloids examined, caffeine and strychnine remain unchanged, 
whereas morphine, quinine, and cinchonine are largely oxidised. 

The enzymes of spinach leaves are also able to determine certain 
other reactions. Thus, in oxygen, dextrose is completely oxidised, 
probably to carbon dioxide, whilst in carbon dioxide it yields a 
substance giving dextrose on hydrolysis with acid. Further, in 
either oxygen or carbon dioxide, tartaric acid undergoes change, 
partly into a compound yielding tartaric acid under the action of 
emulsin. 

The results of the experiments described in the third part of the 
paper show that, when inoculated into the living plant (maize), 
pyridine and nicotine are partly eliminated through the leaves, 
the transformation of further quantities by the plant being also 
indicated, but not definitely proved. T. H. P. 

The Influence of Immersion in certain Electrolytic 
Solutions on Permeability of Plant Cells, Maud Williams 
{Ann. Bot 1918, 32, 591—599).—Cells of London Pride (Saxi- 
fraga umbrosa) petioles, after immersion in solutions of certain 
electrolytes, were found to be permeable to a 0*2% solution of ferric 
chloride, the entrance of the ferric chloride being indicated by 
formation of a blue colour with the tannin contained in these 
cells. The time of immersion in a given solution necessary to pro¬ 
duce this abnormal permeability varied with the electrolyte and 
its concentration. In the cases of aluminium and potassium 
chlorides, and potassium and barium nitrates, the results obtained 
could be expressed approximately by the equation 
log T~K — A (log <7 + 1), 

where T is the time of immersion in the solution of the electro¬ 
lyte needed to produce the abnormal permeability, G is the con¬ 
centration in gram-mols. per litre, K is an independent constant, 
and A a constant depending on the electrolyte used. Abnormal 
permeability with respect to ferric chloride was not always accom¬ 
panied by permeability to the rose-coloured pigment frequent in 
the sap of the cells. W. G. 

The Occurrence of Melezitose in a Manna ' from. the 
Douglas Fir. C. S, Hudson and S. F. Sherwood (/. Amer . 

• Ohem . Soc. 9 1918, 40, 1456—1460).—A sample of manna from 
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the Douglas lir yielded about 50% of pure crystalline .melezitose, 
and there is evidence that it contained sucrose and sonic reducing 
sugar, probably a mixture of dextrose with a smaller quantity ot 
kevulose. The composition of the sample of dry manna, was 
approximately: melezitose 75—83%, sucrose 3*9%, reducing sugars 
11*5%. At present, the only other known natural, source of 
melezitose in any quantity is the Tarkestan manna (Tarendjabme), 
which is, however, considerably inferior to the Douglas fir product 
in point of yield. 71, W. 

Occurrence of Allantoin in the Rhizome of Symphytum 
officinale and other Borraginacese. Alfkkd Vooi, {l*harm. 
Post., 1918, 51, 181—184*$ from (Jhem. 7jen.tr ,, 1918, ii, 36). 
Large quantities of allantoin crystals, in the form of .mouoclinie 
prisms, are found in the rhizome of Symphytum officinale. The 
author has also succeeded in identifying allantoin crystals in the 
sections of the rhizome and has determined their distribution in 
the tissue. Crystallisation in the sections is best effected by pour¬ 
ing oil them alcohol containing* acetic acid (20%), covering with a 
cover-glass, and sealing with paraffin. The allantoin content of 
the rhizome of S. officinale varies with the time of year; it is at 
a maximum from autumn to early spring, at a minimum in the 
height of summer. The rhizomes of S. tuberosum , S. cordatmn, 
S. eaucasicum , and other Borrayinaccte appeared to he free from 
allantoin, possibly owing to unfavourable supply of material. 

" ^ . II. W. 

Action of Ammonium Salts on Plants. I. H. G. 

Soderbaum (Eungl. Lan dtbru k$~A had . Maudlin gar , 1917, 56, 
537—561; from Physiol, Ahstr., 1918, 3 , 351).—This paper reports 
experiments with small grains and potatoes grown in pots, using 
ammonium salts as fertilisers; sodium nitrate was used in part for 
control purposes. The favourable influence of these salts’ on the 
total yield ranks as follows: diammoimun hydrogen phosphate, 
ammonium carbonate, sulphate, nitrate, sodium* nitrate, ammonium 
chloride. The phosphate gave a crop four times as large as an 
x equivalent amount of the sulphate; the chloride proved very dis- 
'■ advantageous. Tip to a certain limit, the addition of ammonium 
sulphate gave a progressively increased yield, but when the limit 
had been passed, there was a marked decrease. The adverse action 
an excess of the salt was not the same in the case of * each plant, 
re and potatoes were least sensitive in this respect, and wheat 

i d barley most so,^ whilst oats occupied an intermediate position, 
here there is neither ^oil acidity nor a deficiency of calcium, 
^ ammonium sulphate may be used to advantage in the field, as the 
h amount applied in practice does not reach the limit where toxicity 
Jf manifests itself. j : p \y t $ 
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Methane. William Malisoff and Gustav Eoloff (/. Physical 
Chem 1918, 22, 529—575).—A summary is given of the work 
which has been, published, from all sources, on the physical and 
chemical properties of methane, and a number of important 
problems requiring investigation are enumerated. [See J. Hoc. 
(Jhem. Ind. } 1919, 35a.] E. H. R. 

Organic Chemical Reagents. II. Amylene. tert.~Axn.yI 
AlcoxioL Roger Adams, U. Kamm, and 0. S. Marvel (J. Amer. 
Chem . Soc., 1918, 40, 1950—1955).—Dehydration of primary 
alcohols by sulphuric acid generally proceeds less satisfactorily as 
the molecular weight of the alcohol increases. Amylene may, how¬ 
ever, be satisfactorily obtained from commercial amyl alcohol under 
the following conditions. Amyl alcohol (1*5 litres) and concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid (100 c.c.) are heated to vigorous boiling under 
a reflux condenser in which the water is maintained at such a 
temperature (60—90°) as to* allow a considerable amount of vapour 
to distil out of the apparatus; the top of the condenser is con¬ 
nected with a second, efficiently cooled condenser, attached so as to 
permit downward distillation. The heating requires a maximum 
time of about eight hours. At first, water and amyl alcohol pass 
over, whilst subsequently amylene distils. The distillate is washed 
with sodium hydroxide to remove sulphur dioxide and the amylene 
isolated by fractionation. It appears to consist of j8-m ethyl-A a - 
butylen© and $-methyl-Aft-butylene containing only a negligible 
amount of y-anethyl-A«-butylene. The residue in the original flask 
contains amyl alcohol and '/soamyl ether, which are recovered by 
distillation with steam and subsequent fractionation. About 
250 c.c. of amylene, 400 c.c. of iso amyl ether, and 500 c.c. of amyl 
alcohol are obtained from 1500 c.c. of the latter. 

Larger amounts of amylene are more conveniently obtained by 
the pyrogenic-catalytic method, using aluminium oxide as catalyst 
at 500—540°. A suitable electrically heated furnace is fully 
described. The general procedure is similar to that indicated by 
Ipatieff (A., 1903, i, 593). The yield of amylene is 70—80% of 
the theoretical, and the product is about 98—99% pentene. The 
catalyst retains its activity over lengthy periods. 

tert-Amyl alcohol is prepared by the gradual addition of amylene 
to a mixture of concentrated sulphuric acid and ice. The product 
is diluted with ice-water (after removal of any unchanged amylene), 
rendered alkaline with sodium hydroxide, and distilled. 275—300 
Grams of a product, b. p. 100—103°, may he obtained from 325 
grams of amylene. H. W. 

Geometrical Isomerism. A. E. Lacomble (Chem, Weehblad , 
1918, 15, 605—610),—The inconsistencies which are introduced 
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by the attempts to explain the existence of the ci$~ and tram - 
isomer ides of ethylenic compounds of the type (A,B)G = C(A,B) hy 
the theories of Werner and Stark are pointed, out. All such theories 
set out to explain how the existence of the double bond prevents 
free rotation of the two doubly-linked carbon atoms about the line 
joining their centres. The explanations of Werner and of Stark* 
are shown to be inconsistent with the hypotheses which they put 
forward as to the nature of the atoms and the mechanism by which 
the atoms are linked together. The author points out that it is 
hopeless to attempt to base an hypothesis of the structure of the 
benzene ring, for example, on theories which are inadequate to 
explain the mechanism of the double bond, S. I. L. 

Derivatives of Trihalogeno-^rA-butyl Alcohols. II. The 
Propionic and Butyric Esters of Tribromo-tferk-butyl 
Alcohol (Brometone),. T. B. Aldrich ( J, Amer. Ghem . Soc., 
1918, 40, 1948—1950. Compare Aldrich and Beckwith, .A., 1917, 
i, 77).—^-Tribromomethylpropan-^'-ol is converted into the corre¬ 
sponding propionate, white crystals, m. p. 27°, by the action of 
propionyl chloride. The similarly prepared butyrate is an oil, 
b. p. 144—145°/13—14 mm. Both are comparatively inactive 
pharmacologically, due probably to their not being decomposed 
into soluble constituents having a typical physiological action and 
are rather slowly absorbed. H. W, 

Glyceryl Methyl Ether Dinitrate (a-Methylin Dinitrate). 
David Trevor Jones (T., 1919, 115, 76—81). 

The Action of Sodium Hydroxide on Carbon Monoxide, 
Sodium Formate, and Sodium Oxalate. Maitland C. 
Boswell and J. V. Dickson (/. Amer . Ghem. Sac 1918, 40, 
1779 —1786).—It has been- shown (this vol., ii, 63) that fused 
sodium oxide is very active in effecting oxidations. It is now 
demonstrated that at 410—430°, carbon monoxide in contact with 
fused sodium hydroxide is oxidised to carbon dioxide, an equi¬ 
valent amount of hydrogen being produced at the same time. 
Sodium formate when fused with sodium hydroxide at 275°, a 
temperature much below its decomposition temperature, is oxidised 
almost quantitatively to carbon dioxide in a very short time, an 
equivalent amount of hydrogen also being formed. Sodium oxalate 
is similarly oxidised at 290°. In both these cases, it is the water 
present in the fusion, catalysed by the sodium hydroxide, which 
is the effective oxidising agent. It is held that the general reaction 
involving the replacement of the carboxyl group by hydrogen in 
alkali fusions, for^ example, in the formation of benzene from 
sodium benzoate, involves simultaneous oxidation and reduction 
by the oxygen and hydrogen of water. [See also J. Soc , Ghem. 
Ind:, 1919, February.] 

Quinonoid Character of Maleic Anhydride. Paul Pfeiffer 
and Theodor Bottler ( Ber 1918, 51, 1819—1829. . Compare 
Pratt and Perkins, A,, 1918, i, 167).—Maleic anhydride is related 
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to furan in fch© same manner as quinone to benzene; it may there- 
fore be regarded as a quinone of furan, and, in the present com¬ 
munication, evidence is adduced to show that the formal analogy 
is reproduced in its properties. 

A characteristic property of quinones is their ability to yield 
more or deeply coloured molecular compounds with aromatic hydro¬ 
carbons, amines, phenols, and phenol ethers (A., 1914, i, 551; 
1917, i, 205); this property is shared by maleic anhydride, which, 
although yielding colourless solutions in benzene, toluene, or 
m-xylene, gives coloured solutions with durene, hexamethylbenzene, 
naphthalene, 2 :4 :5 :2 ; :4 / :5^-hexamethylstilbene, o-tolyl methyl 
ether, and quinol and dimethylaniline. The influence of sub¬ 
stituents in the molecule of the solute and solvent, respectively, is 
similar in the cases of p-benzoquinone and of maleic anhydride. 
Thus, methylation in the quinone molecule exerts a hypsochromic 
action on the colour of the quinhydrone; similarly, solutions of 
citraconic anhydride are less intensely coloured than corresponding 
solutions of maleic anhydride. Methylation in the benzenoid com¬ 
ponent produces a deepening of colour in the cases of p-benzo- 
quinone and of maleic anhydride. The introduction of an ortho- 
condensed benzene nucleus has a similar influence in each instance, 
as is proved by the comparison of a-naphthaquinone with p-benzo- 
quinone on the one hand and of phthalic anhydride with maleic 
anhydride on the other. The deepening in colour caused by the 
introduction of halogen atoms into the quinone molecule is remark¬ 
ably characteristic; the same effect is produced in the anhydrides, 
as proved by examination of bromomaleic, dibromomaleic, and 
tetrachlorophthalic anhydrides. Attempts to isolate the additive 
compounds of maleic anhydride or its bromct- or methyl derivatives 
in the crystalline state were not successful, but similar substances 
were readily obtained from tetrachlorophthalic anhydride and 
durene (long, pale yellow needles) and hexamethylstilbene (orange- 
coloured, shining leaflets, m. p. 183—184°), respectively. 

The effect of alteration in the structure of the anhydride has 
also been investigated. Succinic anhydride yields colourless solu¬ 
tions in all the media mentioned above, whilst the solutions of 
itaconic anhydride are much less deeply coloured than those of 
citraconic anhydride. When dissolved in dimethylaniline, itaconic 
anhydride is gradually isomerised to citraconic anhydride. On 
passing from, th© anhydride to the corresponding acid or its esters, 
the quinonoid character is largely lost and the solutions are colour¬ 
less or less intensely coloured, as is shown at th© instances of maleic 
and dibromomaleic acids, of methyl fumarate, and of methyl tetra- 
chlorophthalate. The substance, C0 2 H-CBr’.CBr«CHO, scarcely 
possesses any quinonoid characteristics, hut these are more 
marked with tfraus-dibenzoylethylene. y-Pyrone and th© ketones 
of the distyryl ketone series are less nearly related to quinone 
Hhan^is maleic anhydride; the former yields completely colourless 
solutions, whilst those of the latter only show faint colorations. 

"It was to be' expected that imides of the type of maleinimide 

d 2 
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would also show quinonoid characteristics; this is actually the case,, 
but solutions of eitraconanil and tetrachlorophthaliinid© are less 
deeply coloured than those of citraconic and tetrachlorophtlialic 
anhydrides. 

Maleic, citraconic, phthalic, and tetrachlorophtlialic anhydrides 
do not exhibit halochromic phenomena when treated with concern 
trated sulphuric acid, trichloroacetic acid, or tin tetrabrornide. 
Further investigation of this problem has led to the conclusion 
that the carbonyl groups of the substances which yield quin- 
hydrones and of typical halochromic compounds must differ 
markedly in their chemical nature. H. W. 

Oxidation of Organic Compounds by Silver Oxide* 
Robert Behrend and Karl Dkeyer (Aimed en, 1918, 416, 
208—225).—It has long been known that many acids and alcohols 
are oxidised by silver oxide, but hitherto a systematic investigation 
has not been made of the relation between the constitutions of 
substances and their tendency to oxidation or of the nature and 
quantity of the products of oxidation. The present paper deals 
with these points in the case of the simpler, hydroxy He aliphatic 
compounds. In order that a substance may be oxidised by silver 
oxide in alkali hydroxide or ammoniacal solution, it must contain 
a I OH* OH (or CO or C[OH] 2 ) group combined with two *CH 2 "GH, 
two I OH*OH, or two *C0 2 H groups, or with any two of these three 
groups. Tartronic, tartaric, dihydroxy tartaric, glyceric, mucic, 
saccharic, and gluconic acids, dextrose, glycerol, and mannitol are 
thus oxidised. For oxidation in neutral or acid solution, it suffices 
that the ICH*QH group shall be combined with a carboxyl group 
and also with H, CH 2 , or CH 3 . Glycollic, lactic, malic (and also 
formic) acids are thus oxidised. Propylene glycol, ethyl alcohol, 
isopropyl alcohol, and oxalic acid suffer little or no oxidation. In 
alkali hydroxide solution, substances of the group first mentioned 
are oxidised rapidly and completely; the rate of oxidation is 
accelerated, but the relative quantities of the products of oxida¬ 
tion are unaffected by an increased concentration of the alkali 
hydroxide. In ammoniacal solution, silver oxide oxidises the alkali 
salts of the acids completely in fifty minutes at 90°. The acids 
are more easily oxidised in the form of alkali salts than in the 
form of ammonium salts. An excess of ammonia or of ammonium 
salt retards the oxidation. 

The products of oxidation in alkaline solution contain at most 
two atoms of carbon, and are never obtained in simple molecular 
proportions. All the substances with the exception of glycerol 
yield carbon dioxide as one of the products of oxidation in acid or 
in alkaline solution. Formic acid is a product of oxidation in 
alkaline solution, and then only if the oxidisabl© substance con¬ 
tains a :CH*OH group united with a ICH*0H or *CH 2 *0H group 
as^ well as with a •CH 2 *OH, or *C0 2 H group. Formic 

acid may be an intermediate product of oxidation in acid solution, 
but in 1 such circumstances it undergoes further'oxidation. Oxalic 
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acid is almost always the chief product of oxidation in alkaline 
solution ; in neutral or acid solution, it is formed in much smaller 
quantity. In neutral solution, malic acid yields malonic acid, 
and lactic acid and propylene glycol yield acetic acid. C. S. 

T&rtronic Acid. Bobert Behrend and August PrIjsse 
{Annalen, ISIS, 410, 233—239).—Tartronic acid has been pre¬ 
pared by eleven investigators, who record eight different m. p.’s 
between 145° and 185°. The correct value appears to be 156—158° 
(decomp.). C. S. 

Preparation of Gnlonolactone. F. B. La Forge (J. Biol . 
Ghem ., 1918, 36, 347—349).—To a solution of 150 grams of xylose 
in 300 c.c. of water, 30 grams of hydrocyanic acid are added, and 
then a few drops of ammonium hydroxide. The reaction com¬ 
mences at once, and is completed in about six hours at 35°. 
Slightly more than one equivalent (55 grams) of sulphuric acid 
diluted with a small amount of -water is 'added to the solution, 
which is then concentrated at once to a viscous syrup. Plydrolysis 
of the nitrile takes place, and on cooling and keeping, the lactone 
crystallises out. The yield after recrystallisation from 60 % alcohol 
amounts to 55 to 60% of the weight of xylose used. IT. W. B. 

Crystallography and Optical Properties of Three 
Aldopentoses. Edgar T. Wherry (J. Amer. Ghem. Soc ., 1918, 
40, 1852-—1858).—The optical properties of the crystals of the 
three sugars a-rAlyxose, a-<Axylose, and jS-^-arabinose enable them 
to be readily distinguished, and a determinative table is given for 
this purpose. For the determination of the refractive indices by the 
immersion method, suitable mixtures of turpentine oil (n 1-47), 
clove oil (a 1*53), and a-bromonaphthalene (n 1*66) are used. 

cwi-Lyxose forms monodinic, probably sphenoidal, crystals, 
a ; 5 : c— T608 :1: 1*828; 0 = 62°10'; mean refx-active index, n 1*541; 
D 20 1*545; molecular refraction, M 30*60. 

a-dtXylose, rod-shaped, monodinic, probably sphenoidal, crystals, 
a:h : c —1*655 :1: 1*776; 0 = 6 2°55 ; ; w 1*536 ; D 20 1*525 ; M 30*67. 

0-r/-Arabinose, rhombic, probably sphenoidal, needles, a : h:c = 
1*497:1:0*738; n 1*568; D 20 1*605; M 30*61. 

Lyxose and xylose are obviously very closely related erystallo- 
graphically, and 0-arabinose, although crystallising in a different 
system from, the others, shows closely similar inter-facial angles, 
and the three sugars form an essentially isomorphous group. The 
molecular refractivities are all slightly lower than that calculated 
from the atomic refractivities, 31*2. The divergence is probably 
due to some peculiarity of molecular configuration. E. H, B, 

Tetramethylammoninm Azide. Frank V. Friedlander 
(/. Amer. Ghem ,. Soc„ 1918, 40, 1945—1947 ).—Tetramethyh 
ammomurn aside , ]STMe 4 N 3 , is prepared by the gradual addi¬ 
tion of a solution of tetramethylammonium iodide to an aqueous 
suspension of a* slight excess of silver azide. ' The crystals 
belong to the tetragonal system (a:c~l :0*7245). It. is'a fairly 
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stable substance which does not explode when struck with a 
hammer, when ground in a mortar, or when dropped on a hot 
plate; the dry salt begins to decompose at about 125°. Attempts 
to transform it into* the isomeric tetramethyltetrazone, 

NMe^NlN-NMe* 

have been unsuccessful up to the present. BL W, 

Glycosine« Robert Behrend and Hermann Kolln ( Annalcn , 
1918, 416, 230—233).—In addition to glyoxaline, very small 
quantities of glycosine are obtained by the action of ammonia 
on glyoxal. The yield of glycosine is considerably increased by 
the following procedure. In a tall cylinder are placed 20 e.c, of 
nitric acid, D 1‘4, containing ten to fifteen drops of fuming nitric 
acid, 25 c.c. of water, and 25 c.c. of paraldehyde, the three liquids 
being introduced with as little intermixture as possible. The 
cylinder is immersed in water, the level of which is higher than 
that of the liquids in the cylinder. When the liquids have inter¬ 
mixed after some days and the evolution of gas has ceased, the 
mixture is repeatedly evaporated with water to remove volatile 
acids as completely as possible, and the residual syrup is diluted 
to 50 c.c. with water, producing an approximately 20% solution of 
glyoxal. One-half of this solution is evaporated until the tempera¬ 
ture is 120°, 25—30 grams of ammonium acetate which has been 
heated at this temperature are gradually added, the resulting 
brownish-black liquid is dried at 100—110° and treated with 
water. The black residue of crude glycosine is dried in air and 
then at 70°, dissolved in warm 35% hydrochloric acid (which is 
added drop by drop), the solution is diluted with water, boiled 
with animal charcoal (free from iron), filtered after keening for 
twenty-four hours in the warm, the brown filtrate is boiled again 
with animal charcoal, and the colourless filtrate is neutralised by 
ammonia, whereby glvcosine is obtained in 42*5% yield, 

A modification of Pinner's method of preparing trichlorolactio 
acid from chloral is described. C. S. 

/?-Aminoethyl Alcohol and its Derivatives. Sigmund 
Feankel and Martha Cornelius (Ber., 1918, 51, 1654—1662).— 
The following derivatives have been prepared to facilitate the identifi¬ 
cation of the amino-alcohol. R-Bemm/laminoethyl alcohol , 

NHBz*CH 2 *CH 2 *OH, 

prepared by boiling an alcoholic solution of the dibenzoyl deriv¬ 
ative with the quantity of solid potassium hydroxide calculated to 
eliminate one benzoyl group, forms colourless? leaflets, m. p, 
6,6—67°. jS-A cetylamino ethyl acetate, NHAc*CEL>*CH 2 *OAc, b. p. 
103°/0*049 mm., is obtained by boiling £-aminoethyl alcohol with 
acetic anhydride. &-A cetylamino ethyl alcohol, prepared from the 
amino-alcohol and acetyl chloride at 0°, forms colourless needles, 
m. p. 63—65°. $-F aphtha! eneeidph om/laminoe t hyl alcohol , 
C 10 H 7 *SO 2 *NH # CHo*CH 5 >‘OH, asbestos-like crystals, m. p. 86—87°, 
is obtained by adding A-sodium hydroxide to ah'ethereal solution 
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of jS-naphthaleuesuiphonyl chloride (2 mols.) and jS-aminoethyl 
alcohol (1 mol.), and subsequently acidifying the aqueous solution. 
p-m-Nitrobenzoy lamina ethyl m-nitrob enzoate , 

N0 2 -C 6 H 4 -C0-NH‘CH 2 -CHo’ 0*C0-C 6 H 4 -N0 2 , 
colourless needles, m. p. 152—153°, obtained by heating /3~axninQ~ 
ethyl alcohol (1 mol.) and m-nitrobenzoyl chloride on the water- 
bath, is reduced by the calculated quantity of tin and hydrochloric 
acid to jS-m -aminobenzoylaminoethyl m-ammob enzoate hydro¬ 
chloride, C 1c H 17 0 3 N 3 ,2HC1, crystals, m. p. 232°. j3 -p-N itroh enzoyl- 
aminoethyl p-nitrob enzoate, yellow needles, m. p. 188—189°, and 
p-p-aminobenzoyl aminoethyl p-aminobenzoate, crystals, m. p. 206°, 
are obtained by similar methods. p-Phemjlcarbamidoethyl 'phenyl - 
carbamate , NHPh-CO-NH-CHg-CHg-O-CO-NHPh, colourless 
crystals, in. p. 190—191°, is obtained by adding phenylcarbimid© 
drop by drop to cold /3-aminoethyl alcohol, and then heating the 
mixture in a sealed tube at 100°. p-Ammo ethyl hydrogen 
sulphate, MH 2 -CH 2 *CH 2 -0-S0 3 H, colourless crystals, m. p. 230°, is 
obtained from the amino-alcohol and fuming sulphuric acid in a 
freezing mixture. 

P-Glycylaminoethyl glycine, 

nh 2 * CHo • c o *nh* ch 2 “ cn. 2 • o * co * ch 2 *nh 2 , 

obtained by adding chloroacetyl chloride (2 mols.) to a chloroform 
solution of j8-ami no ethyl alcohol (1 mol.) at 0° in the presence of 
lead carbonate, warming the mixture for a moment on the water- 
bath, and, after the cessation of the reaction and evaporation of 
the chloroform, treating the residual yellow syrup with concen¬ 
trated aqueous ammonia, is a yellow syrup which is converted 
by the Schotten-Baumami method into $~hippurylaminoethyl 
hip pur ate, NHBz*CHo-C0-NH-CH 2 -CH 2 -0*C0*CH 2 *NHB2;, colour¬ 
less leaflets, mu p< 144°. 

>NTT-nH *OH 

Bicarb aminoethyl carbonate , crystals, 

m. p. 88—90°, is obtained by the prolonged action of carbonyl 
chloride on /3-aminoethyl alcohol in chloroform solution in the 
presence of lead carbonate. 

j8-Aminoethyl alcohol in very dilute solution responds to the 
iodoform test. By treating an aqueous solution of the amino- 
alcohol with sodium nitrite and Ehrlich’s reagent (2% alcoholic 
p- dim ethyl aminob enzal d ehy d e and dilute hydrochloric acid), an 
intense canary-yellow coloration is produced which is not destroyed 
by warming or by the addition of aqueous ammonia or potassium 
hydroxide. 

0-Benzoylaminoethyl alcohol, /S-m-aminobenzoylaminoethyl 
m-aminobenzoate hydrochloride, and j8-p-aminobenzaylaminoethyl 
^-aminohenzoate are not anaesthetics. C. S. 

yS-Hydroxytrimetliylenediglycine, Hugo Krause (Ber., 
1918,^51, 1556—1571. Compare A., 1918, i, 156, 337).—J3-Hydr- 
oxytrimethylenediglycine has 1*348 by the swimming method. 
Its solution in formalin or water produces on a pine shaving a 
greenish-yellow, but not very'intense, coloration; the reaction may 
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be used as a sensitive method of detecting glycine. The colora¬ 
tion is destroyed by alkali hydroxide or carbonate and by ammonia. 
Esters of Ahydroxytrimethylenediglyeine are obtained by the 
action of aqueous sodium hydroxide on a solution of the glycine 
ester hydrochloride in formalin. The methyl ester, 
0H*0H(CHo-NH*CH a -C0 2 Me) 2 , 

a viscous, colourless liquid still containing 10% of formaldehyde, 
D 15 1*18, is obtained in only 19% yield, but the ethyl ester is more 
readily obtained. When pure, it has b. p. 140—-150°/16 mm. 
(partial decamp.), X) 15 1*150, and a molecular weight in benzene or 
naphthalene corresponding with its formula. It is comparatively 
stable towards sodium hydroxide, but is decomposed quantitatively 
by cold dilute hydrochloric acid, yielding methyl alcohol, form¬ 
aldehyde, and ethyl glycine hydrochloride. 

When the ethyl ester (84% purity) is heated at 16—18 mm., the 
distillate, apart from formaldehyde and unchanged ester, consists 
of a pale yellow oil, b. p. 200°/16 mm., which appears to be ethyl 
methyl enefjly cine , CH 2 IN* CH 2 * C0 2 Et, or ethyl ethylenedifflymie , 
C 2 H 4 (NH*CH 2 *C0 2 Et) 2 , more probably .the former. 

In the expectation of preparing the amide, ethyl j3-hydroxytri~ 
methylenediglycine was heated with alcoholic ammonia at 68—70° 
for twenty-four hours, but the chief product was a substance, 
C 11 H e > 1 0 ' 4 lSr 3 , which may have the formula 

NH:C(CH 2 *NH*CH 2 *CO,Et) 2 . 

The silver salt, C s H 6 0 3 NAg, previously described (loc. eit.) y 
can also be prepared by dissolving glycine in 30% formaldehyde 
solution in the cold, neutralising this solution immediately with 
4iF-potassium hydroxide (phenolphthalein as indicator), and add¬ 
ing 20% silver nitrate solution. It is decomposed in aqueous 
suspension by hydrogen sulphide, yielding formaldehyde and 
glycine. The acid corresponding with t|ie silver salt is therefore 
prob ably F -hydroxymethylglycine, OH • OH,; COJI. 

C. 8. 

Comparisons and Similarities : Water and Ammonia. 
G. Cxamician (A Hi B . Accad . Lined , 1918, [v], 27, ii, 141—146). 
—-Attention is directed to the chemical analogy between OII 2 and 
NH 3 , between *OH and and between 10 and !NH (compare 

Angeli, A., 1910, ii, 844, 948; 1915, i, 847). Such analogy is 
clearly shown in the relation between CIO and the ready 

oxidation of cyanides to cyanates corresponding with that of carbon 
monoxide to carbon dioxide, and the reduction by zinc of cyanic 
acid with that of carbon dioxide. These relations are further 
rendered evident by the following series of equations: 00,>-f*H,0~~ 
CO(OH%; CO s + NH, = OH*CO-NH,; 0:C:NH + NH,-C0(NH,%; 

C(:nh) 2 +HoO=co(nHo%; c(:isrH) 2 -f roh=oe*c(:nh)*nh> ; 

C(*NH) 2 4 - HH g =NHlC(hrH 2 ). 2 . The polymerisation of cyanamide 
to dicyanodiamide corresponds with the synthesis of guanidine and 
its derivatives, the two tautomeric forms of cyanamide being 
regarded as reacting: C(:NH) 2 + CN-NH^NH^C^N^'NH-CN. 
Other similar analogies are recorded, T. H. P. 
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Formation of Carbamide from Ammonium Carbonate 
and Related Substances. Fr. Fighter, Heinrich Steiger, 
and Theophil Stanisch ( Verh . Schwerz . Nat. Ges 1916, 28, ii, 
66—103; from Ghem . Zentr., 1918, ii, 444—446).—In a previous 
communication (Fichter, Stutz, and Grieshaber, A., 1913, i, 713), 
the formation of carbamide by the electrolysis of ammonium 
carbamate was attributed to the intermediate production of 
formamide by the action of hydroxylamine on ammonium 
carbamate; this view can no longer he maintained, since direct 
experiment shows that ammonium carbamate is not reduced by 
hydroxylamine. On the other hand, carbon dioxide reacts with 
hydroxylamine in the same manner as with ammonia, giving, 
according to' conditions, hydroxylamine carbonate or the dihydr- 
oxylamine salt of hydroxycarbamic acid, 0H*NH*C0 2 H,21tfHo , 0H. 
The experiments on the electrolysis of ammonium carbamate solu¬ 
tion (loc. cit.) have therefore been repeated, the same solution 
being used as in previous experiments, but every care being taken 
to keep the anode and cathode solutions separate by enclosing the 
electrodes in porous pots immersed in a trough, all vessels contain¬ 
ing the same solution. The results show that carbamide is pro¬ 
duced exclusively at the anode, but no* trace of a corresponding 
reduction product, such as formic acid or formamide, could b© 
detected at the cathode. Under the experimental conditions, 
Liebig’s method of detecting carbamide is unsuitable, but Fosse’s 
method (A., 1914, ii, 756) gives trustworthy results, is not affected 
by the presence of ammonium salts; and allows the isolation of 
carbamide by the action of alcoholic hydrogen chloride on the 
dixanthyl carbamide. 

Attempts have also been made to effect the oxidation of 
ammonium carbamate to carbamide by purely chemical means; 
hydrogen peroxide or calcium permanganate gives small but dis¬ 
tinctly recognisable quantities of carbamide. Oxidation may also 
b© effected by ozone, either by leading ozonised oxygen into 
ammonium carbamate solution or over powdered ammonium 
carbonate, or by mixing ozonised oxygen, ammonia, and carbon 
dioxide. The yield depends on the concentration of ammonia and 
the temperature. The chemical and electrochemical oxidations 
have the transformation of ammonia into ammonium nitrate as a 
common feature; also, the local increase in temperature caused by 
the reaction is sufficient to cause a purely thermal transformation 
of ammonium, carbamate into carbamide. 

The general explanation of the equilibrium between ammonium 
carbamate and carbamide is that the former passes into the latter 
by loss of a molecule of water. This, however, is opposed to the 
law of mass action; the change is more probably represented by 
the scheme; NHc/C0 t >NH 4 + H 2 0 = (NH 4 )*C0 8 ^ CO(NH*) ar h 
2H*G. Direct experiment shows that the rat© of formation of 
carbamide is increased by water in the early stages of the reaction, 
as is required by the above hypothesis. The authors are therefore 
led to the conclusion that normal ammonium carbonate is the 

A * 
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actual source of carbamide; since, however, the presence of water 
has an effect disadvantageous to the carbamide in the final equil¬ 
ibrium, (NH 4 ) s CO s ^ CO(NHo) 2 -i-2HoO, it is advisable to operate 
with substances containing the components of ammonium carbonate 1 , 
but having less water, such as ammonium carbamate. At the 
temperature of the reaction, the small quantity of hygroscopic 
moisture is sufficient to start the conversion of the carbamate into 
carbonate, and as soon as the latter commences to be transformed 
into carbamide, 'water is liberated in amount sufficient to complete 
the hydration of the carbamate. In the anhydrous condition, 
ammonium carbamate is more stable than the carbonate; in the 
presence of water, however, it becomes unstable, and, above a 
certain temperature, is incapable of existence. In the region above 
135°, there is only the equilibrium between ammonium carbonate 
and carbamide, in which the latter is favoured by further rise of 
temperature; below 135°, on the other hand, the complex equil¬ 
ibrium of the first scheme exists. The maximum yield obtained at 
135° thus finds a simple explanation. The equilibrium, 
(NH 4 ) 2 C0 3 Lt CO(NH 2 ) 2 + 2H 2 0, has been investigated at 125°, 
100°, 78°, and 37*38°, and the combined effects of temperature and 
dilution are explicable from the point of view of the complex 
equilibrium scheme. Lowering of temperature renders the 
carbamate and the carbamide more stable; increase in the quantity 
of water acts in the opposite direction in each case. According to 
the preponderance of one or the other factors, the following effects 
may be observed at temperatures below 135° with a constant mole¬ 
cular ratio of carbamate to water: (1) the second portion of the 
scheme may be so far favoured that the yield of carbamide is in¬ 
creased, since the amount of water suffices to convert a larger pro¬ 
portion of carbamate into carbonate in spit© of the actual increased 
stability of the former; (2) the yield may remain constant, since 
the increase in stability of the carbamate balances the increased 
tendency to formation of carbamide; (3) the increased stability of 
the carbamate is not counterbalanced by the amount of water, and 
the yield of carbamide sinks. All three possibilities have been 
experimentally realised. Free ammonia favours the carbamide in 
the equilibrium, (NH 4 ) 2 C0 3 ^ CO(NH 2 ) 2 + 2H 2 0, in the absence 
of water, but is without influence in presence of the latter. 

H. W, 

% 

Acetylmethylearbamide. Robert Rehrend and Hans 
Obexwald (Annalen, 1918, 416, 228—229).—Fifty-nine grams of 
acetamide (1 mol.) are dissolved in 88 grams of bromine (0*55 mob), 
a 20% solution of potassium hydroxide (56 grams; 1 mol,) is added, 
the solution is heated on the water-bath until it becomes yellow 
and is no longer alkaline, and is then cooled, when acetylmethyl- 
carbamide crystallises. Further quantities can be obtained from 
the mother liquor, the total yield being 75% of the theoretical. 
With even a slight 1 excess of alkali, the yield falls, to zero," 0. S. 
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Substitution in Aromatic Compounds. H. J. Prins (Chem . 
IVeekblad, 1918, 15, 571—580).—It lias been shown in an earlier 
paper (ibid., 98) that substitution, in aromatic compounds begins 
by addition to a carbon atom of the ring, followed by reaction with 
the hydrogen atom attached to that carbon atom; the reactivity 
of the hydrogen atom depends, therefore, in the first place, on the 
degree of unsaturation of the atom to which it is attached, as is 
true also in the case of alcohols and amines. Since- unsaturation is 
distributed over the whole nucleus, addition can obviously occur at 
more than one carbon atom. The analogy with alcohols and amines 
is shown, not only in the carbon atoms of the nucleus, but in 
oxygen or nitrogen atoms in side-chains attached to the- nucleus, 
and substitution can be brought about in all these cases by the 
same catalysts. 

Substitution may he not only direct, but indirect also, as in the 
case of chloroacetanilide; the reaction here is unimolecular, and 
may he ascribed to a disturbance of the equilibrium between the 
energy of the atoms (atom-energy) and the energy of combination 
between the atoms (link-energy). Substitution occurs, then, in the 
first place at the least saturated carbon atom, hut this may not 
“yield the most stable system, and the substituting group may finally 
take up a different position. 

The entry of any substituent X into the benzene ring must 
cause a change in the relation between atom-energy and link- 
energy, both in the substituent and in the nucleus. Two cases may 
arise. In the first, in which the link-energy between X and C l5 
the carbon atom to which X becomes attached, is greater than that 
between C t and the hydrogen atom displaced; the atom-energy of 
C T is therefore reduced, and to restore this as far as possible, the 
link-energy between C t and its neighbours, C ? and C 3 , is reduced, 
with the consequence that the link-energy between C 2 and 0 4 and 
between C 3 and C r> is increased (C 4 and C 5 being the neighbours 
of G> and C 3 remote from, G t ), and that between C 4 and O 0 and 
C? 5 and C 6 is diminished; C n , therefore, b^ the diminution of its 
link-energy, receives an increase of atom-energy, and is therefore 
rendered more reactive. The effect of introducing X, therefore, is 
to make the para-carbon atom more reactive. In the .second case, 
in which the link-energy between C T and the substituent is less 
than between C, and hydrogen, the redistribution of energy causes 
an increase in the atom" energy of C 4 and 0 5 , that is, of the carbon 
atoms in the meta-position. 

The fact that a substituent which directs a second substituting 
group to the meta-position also causes a reduction in the velocity 
of substitution is taken to indicate that the atom-energy of the 
atoms of the substituted nucleus is less than that of the atoms of 
the unsubstituted benzene ring itself, and hence it follows that the 
introduction into the ring, of a group which directs to the meta¬ 
position causes the transformation of atom-energy into, link-energy 
throughput the ring as a whole. 

" d* 2 
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It is shown that substitution in the benzene ring cannot be ex¬ 
plained by the assumption of a conjugated system, as attempted 
by Boeselcen (A., 1912, i, 430) and by Holleman {Chem. Weekblad) 
1913, 10, 615, 618), without postulating many other conditions. 

S. I. L. 

Pyrogenic Acetylene^Condensations. V. Riciiard Meyek 
and Wilhelm Meyer (. Ber 1918, 51, 1571—1587. Compare A., 
1917, i, 313).—In addition to the substances previously identified 
in the product of the pyrogenic condensation of acetylene, o-xylene 
(identified as o-phthalic acid) and indene have been detected and 
the presence of mesitylene and fcumene confirmed. Durene and 
Amdurene could not be detected. The methylthiophen obtained by 
the condensation of acetylene, methane, and hydrogen sulpiride 
(loc. cit.) is proved to be cc-thiotolen, and thionaplithen lias been 
found in the product of the condensation of acetylene and hydrogen 
sulphide. A complete list is given of all the products obtained 
by pyrogenic acetylene condensations. 

Hydrindene brominated in the cold in the presence of a little 

iodine yields 4:5:6: 7-teirahromohydrindenc, C 0 Br t ‘ 2 ^>CH^ 

needles, m. p. 200° (which is converted into tetrabromophthalic 
acid by oxidation), but, brominated in boiling chloroform, yields 
l :2 iS-tribromohydrinrfene, feathery crystals, m. p. 134°,. which 
yields phthalic acid by oxidation, and is also obtained by the 
further bromination of indene dibromide. 15 

About 0*5 c.c. of aniline was obtained when the vapour of 
3 litres of benzene mixed with ammonia was passed during twenty- 
four hours through a tube heated at 550° initially and at 700° 
finally; aniline could not be detected if the temperature was 
maintained at 550° throughout. [See also J. Sac. Chem. . Ind ., 
1919, 35a.] O. S. 

The OpticallyTActive ?wMethylhydrindamines - Jobepii 
Walter Harris (T., 1919, 115, 61—67). 

The Fusion of Sodium Hydroxide with Several Phenols 
and Sulphonic Acids.. Maitland G. Boswell and J. 'V. 
Dickson (/. Amer. Chem . Soc., 1918, 40, 1786—1793).—A 
number of experiments were carried out in which sodium benzene- 
sulphonate was fused with sodium hydroxide at temperatures of 
300—350° in a closed vessel in presence or absence of air, the 
gaseous contents of the tub© being analysed before and after the 
experiments. It was found that when the fusion was carried out 
in presence of air, a considerable quantity of hydrogen was formed 
and a much smaller quantity of methane or other gaseous hydro¬ 
carbon. At the same time, some of the oxygen originally present 
disappeared, the volume ratio of hydrogen, formed to oxygen" used 
up being approximately 1:2. When air Is excluded from the 
fusion, however, no hydrogen or methane appears., It was found, 
working on comparatively large quantities of material, that by 
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carrying out tlie fusion in an atmosphere of nitrogen instead of 
air, the yield of phenol could be increased from 90% to 98% of the 
theoretical. 

In the presence of free oxygen, secondary reactions evidently 
occur involving the absorption of oxygen, followed by an oxida¬ 
tion involving the elements of water. To determine whether any 
of the dihydroxy- or trihydroxy-benzenes are formed as secondary 
products, the fusion of all six of these with sodium hydroxide in 
presence or absence of air was studied. In the case of five of 
them, hydrogen was formed in presence, not in absence of air. In 
the case of hydroxyquinol, much hydrogen is evolved even in 
absence of air, and also considerable quantities of methane. It is 
not considered that any of these can be the direct cause of 
hydrogen formation in the benzenesulphonate fusion. 

Sodium hydroxide does not bring about catalytic oxidation of 
the dihydroxybensenes, of pyrogallol, of jB-naphthalenesulphonic 
acid, or phenylglycine-o-carboxylic acid. With sodium anthra- 
quinone-jS-sulphonate, however, oxidation occurs in absence of 
oxygen, with formation of free hydrogen. E. H. R. 

The Miscibility of Phenol and Alkaline Solutions. Rene 
Dubbisay, Trtpiee, and Toquet ( Compt . rend., 1918, 167, 
1036—1038).—The coefficient of reciprocal miscibility of phenol 
and water steadily increases with the addition of alkali hydroxides 
to the water. Curves are given for sodium hydroxide at concen¬ 
trations varying from Nj 20 to jY/3. The action of the alkaline 
earth hydroxides is similar, hut less marked. On the other hand, 
acids and salts of the strong acids cause a diminution in the 
coefficient, and the same holds good for the alkali carbonates. 

W. Gk 

Aromatic Derivatives of Orthosnlphurons Acid. M. M. 
Richter ( Annalen , 1918, 416, 291—304. Compare A., 1917, 
i, 24).—The attempt to prepare aryl sulphates in the same way as 
aryl sulphites (loc. cit.) by means of sulphuryl chloride and 
pyridine failed, chlorinated liquid products being obtained. 
Phenyl sulphate is obtained indirectly by dissolving phenyl sulphite 
in concentrated sulphuric acid with cooling and pouring the solu¬ 
tion into water. The amorphous precipitate obtained separates 
from formic acid solution, in plates with blunted angles, m. p. 
288° (decomp.; rapidly heated) or 280—282° (decomp.; slowly 
heated). The substance is regained as a double salt of diphenyl 
sulphate (1 mol.) and diphenyl sulphite (2 mols.) having the 
formula SOofO*S(OPh) 3 "k that is, it is a sulphate of triphenpl- 
orthosulpJmraus acid. It is easily soluble in formic, sulphuric, 
and phosphoric acids, in methyl sulphate and in alkali hvdroxides 
and carbonates, ammonia and 'alkali sulphides, dissolves slightly in 
warm methyl or ethyl alcohol and in boiling water, and is insoluble 
in all other common solvents. It is converted by alcoholic hydro¬ 
chloric acid at 70° into the chloride of tnphenulorthositZphiirous 
acid. S(OPh%d, long, prismatic needles, m. p. 256°'(decomp.), and 
in dilute, potassium hydroxide solution by a .'solution of pyridine 
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hydro chloride containing an excess of pyridine into* trlphenyloriho - 
sulphurous acid , OH*S(OPh) 3 , an amorphous powder, m. p. 233°. 
The last substance is amphoteric. Its acidic character is weaker 
than that of carbonic acid, whilst its basic properties are such that 
a hot 50% alcoholic solution has an alkaline reaction towards 
litmus. The three phenyl groups are not eliminated by hydro¬ 
lysing agents. By treating an alcoholic suspension of the acid 
with the requisite acid, the bromide, B(OPh),.Br, needles, in. p. 
241—242° (decomp.), iodide, short needles, m. p. 194—195° 
(reddening), nitrate , hair-like needles, m. p. 160—161° (decamp.), 
acetate , waxy mass, and picrate, yellow mass, are obtained. Ethyl 
triphenylorthosidphite, OEt-S(OPh) 3 , amorphous powder, m. p. 
244° (decoxnp.), is obtained from, the chloride and alcoholic sodium 
eth oxide. 

The sulphate , S0 2 [0'S(0*C G H 4 Me) 8 ] 2 , crystals, in. p. 296° 

(decomp.), prepared from di-o-tolyl sulphite, and the correspond¬ 
ing sulphate, m. p. 315° (decomp.), prepared from di-m-tolyl 
sulphite, are obtained in the same way as the phenyl analogue; 
the latter yields tri-m-tolylorthosidphurous acid, amorphous 
powder, m. p. 267° (decomp.), by treatment with pyridine hydro¬ 
chloride as above. 

The colourless, amorphous sulphate , m. p. 232° (decomp.), 
obtained by pouring a solution of clithymyl sulphite in concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid into water, is regarded as a mixed anhydride 
of sulphuric, dithymylorthosulphurous, and trithymylortho- 
sulphurous acids, (C 10 H 1 3 # O) 3 S*O*SO 2 *O*S(O*C 10 H 13 ) 2 ‘OH. It h 
soluble in alcohol, but by treating its solution in aqueous-alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide with alcoholic sulphuric acid, a sulphate , 
SO 2 [O*S(O*C 10 H 13 ) ?> ] 2 , amorphous powder, m. p. 280—281° 
(decomp.), is precipitated, which is insoluble in alcohol. The in¬ 
soluble sulphate yields trithymylorthosidphurous acid , amorphous 
powder, m. p. 274—275° (decomp.), by the pyridine hydrochloride 
method, whilst the soluble sulphate, by treatment with alcohol and 
the requisite acid, yields the chloride , SCl(O*C 10 H 13 ) 3 , amorphous 
powder darkening at 295—300° without melting, bromide, small 
crystals, decomp. 330—340°, iodide , crystals, and nitrate , small, 
rectangular plates blackening at 285-—290° without melting. 

C. S. 

TMophenoI in Synthetic Phenol. G. Cappklu (GazveUa, 
1918, '48, ii, 107—113).—The repulsive odour exhibited by some 
samples of synthetic phenol is sometimes attributed to the presence} 
of tiiiophen in the benzene used in the manufacture. The author 
shows that such, odour is due to a small proportion of thiophenol, 
formed from ^particles of sodium benzenesulphonate which, during 
the fusion with alkali, escape contact with the latter and undergo 
deoxidation at the surface of the iron ill the manner observed by 
Stenhouse (Aimalen. 1866, 140, 284; 1869. 149. 42). The phenol 
may be freed from this impurity by fusing it, adding a little alcohol 
to keep it liquid, and then addling, per kilo, of phenol, about 50 c.c. 
(more, df continued, formation of precipitate shows if to Whecea- 
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sary) of 10% alcoholic mercuric chloride solution. The excess of 
mercuric chloride is eliminated by leaving the clear liquid for a 
couple of days in contact with copper turnings or foil; the mercury 
deposited on'the latter may be recovered by distillation. Frac¬ 
tional distillation of the decanted solution gives: (1) below 179°, 
water and alcohol, and (2) at 179—183°, pure phenol with its 
characteristic odour. T.'II. P. 

Organic Salts of Bivalent Chromium. G. Scagliarini 
(Atti B. Ac cad. Lined, 1918, [v], 27, ii, 87—89; Gazz&tta, 1918, 
48, ii, 148—150).—The greyish-green salt obtained by Calcagni 
(A., 1913, i, 1154) either from chrome alum and sodium salicylate 
or from chromic hydroxide and salicylic acid, and regarded by him 
as a chromous compound, is probably a salt of tervalent chromium 
in which also the phenolic hydroxyl groups take part in the salt- 
formation. All other chromous salts of organic acids, including 
those now described by the author, are red. 

Chromous salicylate , C G H 4 <^ lQ_^>Cr,3H 2 0, prepared by re¬ 


ducing chrome alum solution with zinc and hydrochloric acid and 
adding sodium salicylate solution free from air, forms small, red 
crystals, but rapidly oxidises and becomes greenish-grey in the air. 

Chromous propionate , 2(C 3 TI R 0 2 %Cr,HoO, was also prepared and 
analysed, and the butyrate and valerate prepared. T. H. P. 

Mitro-2 :4-phenyleneditliioglycollic Acid and Some of 
its Colouring Derivatives. C, Finzi and N. Bottiglieri 
(Gazzetta, 1918, 48, ii, 113—122).—The authors have prepared 
the nitro-derivative of m-phenylenedithioglycollic [m-phenylene- 
dithiolacetic] acid, and as this yields on reduction, not an amino- 
acid, but a ketothiazine derivative, the conclusion is drawn that 
the nitre-group enters the benzene nucleus in the ortho-position to 
one of the substituents. The sulphone corresponding with the 
nitro-compound undergoes ring-closure on reduction still more 
easily, the resultant compound being quite analogous to Clausz's 
sulphazone (A., 1912, i, 389), and being hence termed sulphazon- 
sulphonacetic acid. This acid has been coupled with various diazo¬ 
compounds, the derivatives thus obtained 
being of different colours and serving as sub¬ 
stantive dyestuffs for silk. 

A-Nitro~m-phenylenedithiolacetic acid (an¬ 
nexed formula), obtained from m-phenylene- 
dithiolacetic acid and nitric acid, forms 
slender, yellow needles, m. p. 174°. 

2~Keto~2 : 3-dihydrothiazme-6-thiolaeetic acid (annexed formula), 
obtained by reducing the previous com¬ 
pound, forms tufts of silkv, whit© 
needles, m. p. 210°; its sodium salt 
( + 3HnO) was prepared and analysed. 

A-Nitro - m - phenyleneduvlnhonaceiic 
acid , N0 2 *C g H 3 (SO^CH 2 *CO^B) 2j ^ ■ pre¬ 
pared by the action of hydrogep per- 


C0 2 H*CBl 2 *S 


\_/ 
co 2 h*ch 2 *s no 2 


CO s H»CH 2 *S| 


a* 

N H 
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oxide on the nitro-acid, forms long, white needles, in. p. 199° 
(decomp.). On reduction with tin and hydrochloric acid, it 
yields 

SiiJphazon-^-siil'pliomicetic acid , 

80, 

C0„H-CH 2 'S0 2| ' / A/\ch 2 , 

\A/ co 


NH 


which forms white, mammillary masses of slender needles, in. 
219° (decamp.). 

p-Sul'phoben s eneazosalpha'.oa-6-sulphunacc ti c acid , 


C0 2 H*0H 2 -S0 2 


80 2 

/A/\c. n:n / Nso 8 h , 

\/\ A'° h 

NH 


P- 


obtained by condensing the preceding acid with diazobenzene- 
sulphonic acid, forms small needles of the colour of chromic 
anhydride. At 40—50° in aqueous solution, it is fixed directly 
oxi silk, giving a brilliant orange-yellow colour stable against soap 
and light; wool fixes it with more difficulty, but assumes a stable, 
yellow coloration. 4,-Sidphcmaphthalencazomlphazonacetic acid , 


SO, 


CO„H-OH 2 -SO s /\/\c. n; h/ \so 3 h, 

\A/C-oh>-< 


NH A-/ 

dyes silk an old-gold yellow stable against soap and light . 
a<;id~p-azodiphcnyl- p ! -asomlphazamnlph onacetlc acid> 


Salicylic- 


SO, 


CO l! H-OH,*SO, ) AA/\q. N : N . 0j ,H 4 -0 (i H 4 -N:Nd b 


A/ C,0H 

NH 


OH. 


A_/ 

GO.H 


forms a brownish-black colouring matter almost insoluble in water, 
and directly colours silk yellow with an olive-green tinge. 

T. H. P. 


4-Ammofsophthalic Acid and its Derivatives, Rudolf 
Wegscheider, Hans Malle, Alfred Ehrlich, and Robert 
Skutezky (Monaish., 1918, 89, 375—417).—4-Acetylaminow- 
phthalic acid is conveniently prepared by oxidising 4-aceto-w- 
xylidide with a boiling aqueous solution of calcium permanganate; 
when rapidly heated, it becomes yellow at about 270°, melts at 
295—296° (corr.; decomp.), immediately resolidifies, and then 
remains unchanged up to 350°; when slowly heated, decomposition 
frequently occurs without visible liquefaction, (The cal.cium salt 
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[ + 3H 2 0] is described.) During the beating, one molecule of acid 
loses its acetyl group, and tbe residue reacts as an amine with a 
second molecule of acid, yielding thereby A-ketoS-phenyl-2-methyl- 
3 : A-dihydroquinazoline-6 : 2 l : A 1 -tricarboxylic add (annexed 

formula), m. p. 416° 
(corr.). [ Ethyl ester, 
\ f<ri rj m. p. 332° (corr.) after 

/ U ^ sintering at 330°.] 

The esters of 4-acetyl- 
N aminoisophthalie acid were 

prepared by acetylation of 
the corresponding esters of the amino-acid: methyl A-acetyl- 
aminoisophthalate has m. p. 125—126°; 1 -methyl %-hydrogen 

4- acetylaminoisophthalate melts at 218—219°; the corresponding 
normal and acid ethyl esters have m. p.'s 109—110° and 
193*5—194*5° respectively. Attempts to esterify the acetylamino- 

and mineral acids led, as in the case of 
acid (Wegscheider and .Faltis, A., 1912, 
i, 483) to the deacetylation of the acid. 

4-Amino iso phthalic acid is most, conveniently prepared from its 
acetyl derivative by esterifying the latter with methyl alcohol 
and mineral acid, and subsequent hydrolysis of the purified amino- 
ester so formed; it has m. p. 336 —337° (corr.; decomp.). The 
dimethyl and diethyl esters have m. p. ; s 131*5° and 79—80° re¬ 
spectively, whilst 1-methyl 3- hydrogen 4- aminoisophthalate and the 
corresponding ethyl ester melt at 224—225° (deeomp.) and 
216*5—218°. The acid behaves contrary to the usual rule, sine© 
it yields the same ester by treatment with mineral acid and methyl 
alcohol and by half-hydrolysis of the normal ester. 

The inethylation of the amino- and acetylamino-acids and their 
esters has been studied under varying conditions. A-Dwiethyl- 
aniinoimphthaiic add is most conveniently prepared by treatment 
of the corresponding dimethyl ester with methyl sulphate at 100° 
and hydrolysis of the ester (m. p. 70°) with alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide; its m. p. depends greatly on the mode of heating. The 
silver salt is described. Methylatidn of the free acid is very in¬ 
complete either by the action of methyl sulphate on the dry 
potassium salt in the presence of potassium hydroxide solution or 
in the presence of water and barium carbonate. The use of methyl 
iodide and potassium hydroxide does not lead to better results. 
4-Acetylaminowphthalic acid is methylated with still greater 
difficulty, yielding small amounts of dimethylamino&ophthalic acid. 
Methyl sulphate does not act on dimethyl 4-acetylamino^o- 
phthalate below 115°; at 120—124°, however, trimeihyl A-heto-Z- 
ph enyl-2-m ethyl-Z : A-di hydro q % tin az olin e-6 : 2 f : A f -iricarb oxylate, 
m. p. 205*5°, is produced. 

4-4. cetylmethylammoimphthalic add is prepared by tbe action 
of methyl iodide on the sodium or, preferably, tbe potassium salt 
of dimethyl 4~acetylamino?’$ophthalat© and subsequent hydrolysis 
with alcoholic potassium hydroxide solution; it forms colourless 


acid by methyl alcohol 
acetylaininoterephthalic 


OOoH- 


CO 

k A //CMe X 


C0 2 H^ 
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needles, the m. p. of which depends on the mode of heating. 
&-3I eihykiminoi&ophtlialic acid has m. p. 297”5—298*5° (corr.) after 
decomposition at 296° when placed in a bath preheated to 293° ; 
the corresponding dimethyl ester melts at 115°. 1-Methyl 
3 -hydrogen 4- methyla?riin<mophthalatc , in. p. 238—239° (decomp.), 
is obtained by the partial esterification of 4-methylamiiio/sophthalic 
acid with methyl alcohol and hydrogen chloride. H. W* 

Colour and Chemical Constitution. III. Derivatives of 
the Unknown op-Phenolphthalein.* James JV1 oir (Trans, Boy . 
Soc. S. Africa , 1918, 7, 123—127. Compare A., 1917, ii, 349, 557). 
—The preparation and absorption spectra of a number of phthalein 
derivatives containing one hydroxyl group in the ortho - and a 
second in the para-position to the central carbon atom are 
described. Thus phenol-p-cresolphthalein is obtained by heating 
a mixture of p-cresol and p-hydroxybenzoylbenzoic acid in the 
presence of zinc chloride. The following substances are prepared 
in a similar manner : op -phenolphtlialein-m^carb oxylic acid and 
its methyl ether , hy dr oxydiphenylpht halide carboxylic add , 
m-amin o-op -plienolphthalein, the corresponding m~methy lamina - 
derivatives and its m-acerb oxylic add , m ~phenyl-op~phenolphthalein, 
and* mmiPro~op- 2 )he?iolphthalein. Attempts to prepare op-phenol- 
phthalein by reduction of in dodo-op -phenolph t halein did not yield 
the desired result, and further work in this direction was aban¬ 
doned, sine© it was discovered that p-hydroxybenzoylbenzoic acid 
yields a phthalein-like substance when heated at above 200°, or at 
a lower temperature in the presence of concentrated sulphuric acid; 
this substance, which resembles phenol phthalein very closely, can 
also be obtained by heating phenolphthaleinoxime with a small 
quantity of sulphuric acid at above 200°, and it therefore appears 
probable that the so-called oxime is in reality the p-hydroxyanilide 
of p-hydroxyhenzoylbenzoic acid. 

It is possible to find a particular strength of alkali in which 
any phthalein gives a colourless solution in the cold, but 
which becomes coloured on heating to near the boiling point, and 
again fades on cooling and keeping. For ordinary phenolphthalein, 
the concentration of alkali is slightly above normal; tetraiodo- 
phenolphthalein requires a much weaker alkali, whilst a-naphthol- 
phthalein requires about 2A-alka!i, 

Phenolphthalein-o-carboxylic acid is coloured faintly pink by 
ammonia and deep violet-pink by alkali hydroxide; as an indi¬ 
cator, it resembles thymolphthalein, but has a more favourable 
colour. The corresponding dicarboxvlic acid is useful in proving 
the presence of definite caustic alkalinity at about N/100. 

H. W. 


Constitution of the Hydrazone of Benzaldehyde. J. 
Sureda Brakes (And. Fis . Quim., 1918, 16, 707—'718V—'The 
author summarises the evidence for and against the cyclical formula 


of Curtins for the aliphatic 


diazo-compounds, as com- 
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pared with the lineal formula, RR-CINiN, suggested by Angeli 
and later by Thiele. 

The easy oxidation of hydrazones to diazo-compounds suggests 
the investigation of the constitution of the former substances. 
The hydrazone chosen for preliminary examination is that of benz- 
aldehyde, which on oxidation gives phenyldiazomethane. The 
alternative structures which may be assigned to benzaldehyde- 

hydrazone are: CHPh<J^ and CHPKN-NH, 

The following reactions establish the latter formula: 

(1) Benzaldehydehydrazon© and phenylcarbimide, 

CHPh:N-NH 2 + CONPh = NHPh-CO*NH*N:CHPh. 

(2) Benzaldehydehydrazone and phenylthiocarbimide, 

CHPh:N-NH 2 + SCNPh = NHPh-CS-NH-NICHPh. 

(3) Benzaldehydehydrazone and diphenylketen, 

CHPh:N*NH 3 4 CPh s :CO -=CHPh 2 -CO-NH-N:CHPh. 

The product of the last reaction forms white crystals insoluble 
in alcohol, ether, or benzene, slightly soluble in light petroleum 
and glacial acetic acid, m. p. 196°. These reactions are incom¬ 
patible with the cyclical formula for benzaldehydehydrazone, and 
therefor© the lineal formula must be assumed. W. S. M. 

Anilinoqumones. Hermann Suida and Wilhelm Suijda 
(Annalen, 1918, 416, 113—163).'—The generally accepted view 
that- anilinoquinones are always formed by the transformation of 
an additive compound of the type 

into NHAi-C^Q^.^Q^C'NHAr, with the removal of four atoms 

of hydrogen, which reduce two further molecules of the quinone, is 
found not to hold. In some cases, the reaction recognisably passes 
through the monoanilide. In the case of the simplest and most 
reactive components, monoanilides are smoothly formed in accord¬ 
ance with the equation, 2C 0 H 4 (X 4 NHoAr=C 6 H 3 0r,*NHAr 4 
C 6 H 4 (QH)o, The capacity of the group -Cd-GHIOIPCO- to form 
aniline-compounds must be connected in some way with the struc¬ 
ture of the benzene nucleus, because maleic and fumaric esters and 
the ci$- and /,r<ms-modifieatioHs of dibenzoylethylene, in which this 
group occurs, do not react in this way with aromatic amines. 

Under the conditions of the authors" experiments, the following 
generalisations have been made. p-Benzoquinone in aqueous, 
faintly acetic acid solution yields with all pronouncedly basic 
primary and secondary aromatic amines anilinoquinones, pre¬ 
dominantly and even sometimes exclusively monoanilinoquinones. 
The intensity of the reaction diminishes as the basic character of 
the amine is weakened by the entrance of acidic substituents. 
Thus the strongest bases (aniline and its homologues, diamines, 
etc.) yield mono- and di-anilides simultaneously,, the weaker bases 
(secondary amines, nitroanilines, etc,) yield only monoanilides, 
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whilst the weakest bases do not react in aqueous solution. Tolu™ 
quin one yields only monoanilides, and s-xyloquinone does not 
react. 

In alcoholic solution, p-benzoquinone forms only dianilides; 
monoanilides are present in the mother liquor only when the basic 
component contains acidic substituents. Tolu- and naphtha- 
quinones yield only mono anilides, and s-xyloquinone none. 

The reactions also proceed in glacial acetic acid solution. There¬ 
fore by a suitable selection of the solvent and of the temperature 
it is possible to make a quinone react once or twice with an amine, 
or a monoanilinoquinone. to react with a different base, producing 
a mixed dianilinoquinone. 

The following new derivatives of ^-benzoquinone have been pre¬ 
pared : 5 -aniliti o - 2-a-naphikylamino-, CooH-^ChNo, yellowish-brown 
powder, m. p. 278—280°; 2-p-chloroanilino-, sepia crystals, decomp, 
about 115°; 2 : ^^li-p-chloromiMno-, pale brown crystals; 2-o -tolu- 
idino-j dark violet-brown crystals, m. p. 100—104°; 2: 5-di-o~tolu~ 
ulino rust-red needles, m. p. 250—252°; 2-m-toluidino-, dark violet- 
brown crystals, in. p. 90—100° (decomp.); 2:5-di~m~toluidino~ i 
crimson-red needles, in. p. 256—257°; 2-p-< tofocidino-, aggregates 
of violet-black needles, m. p. 134—137° (bath at 134°); 2:5-A*-p- 
tol'iridino crystals, m. p. 318°; 2 --p-acetylaminoanilino-, dark 
crystals; 2-as -m-xylidino-, reddish-brown crystals, an. p. 102°; 
2 :Q-di-n,s-m-%yIidino-, pale brown crystals, in. p. 297—300°' ; 
2 -tp-cumidwo-, brick-red crystals, m. p. 90—106°'; 2: S-di-ip- 

cumidino pale red crystals, m. p. 301—303°; 2-o -anmdino^ 
brownish-violet leaflets with metallic lustre, m. p. 114° (not sharp). 

With the object of preparing monoanilides soluble in water, the 
aminobenzenesulphonic acids have been utilised. These do not 
react satisfactorily with ^-benzoquinone, but give good results with 
the less reactive 2:6-dichloro-?>-benzoquinone. By adding to a 
hot alcoholic solution of this a hot aqueous solution of sulphanilic 
acid (1 mol.), and subsequently an aqueous solution of sodium 
acetate (1 mol.), and then barium chloride, barium 2: M/ieMoro - 
5 - anilin o-p-6 en zoqu ino n e-p f -mlph onat e , 

(C n H Cl 2 Oo-NH * 0 6 H 4 * SO s ) 2 B a, 

copper-red leaflets, is obtained, the mother liquor containing 
2;6-dichloroquinol. If the temperature is, about 60° at the 
beginning and about 30° at the end of the experiment, the pro¬ 
duct is mainly th© barium hydrogen salt. An aqueous solution of 
the barium salt at 100° rapidly acquires chlorine ions and deposits 
a blackish-brown powder, which appears to be th© barium salt of 
2-c hloro- 5 -p-sulphoanilin o-Q~hydroxy-p-b enz o quinone , By adding 
sulphanilic acid to a hob aqueous solution of the first-mentioned 
barium salt, the barium hydrogen salt of Q-chloro-2 :5 -dicmilinO"])- 
henzoquinone-p f p if -disulyhonic acid is obtained as a brownish-black 
'powder, 

' ,,2CgHftOg-NMePh, 'prepared by 
cold ,50% acetic acid solution of raethylaniline (1 mol) bo 
an aqueous'Solution of ji-bemzoqmmene (2 mok), forms dark red 
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needles, m. p. 125—130°. 2:&-DiniethylamUno-‘p-ben2oquinQne, 
leaflets, in. p. 205°, is obtained from its components in alcoholic 
solution. 

2 -Methylan ilino-^benzoquinone, like all other monoanilino- 
quinones of the same type, yields mixed dianilinoquinoiies by tri¬ 
turation with an aromatic base or by warming with it in alcoholic 
solution. The following 2-methylanilino-^-benzoquinones of this 
land have been prepared: 5-amlina NMePh*C G Tlo0 2 B NHPh, 
orange-red crystals; 5-p -carboxyanilino-, dark reel leaflets; 
§~m~carboxyanilmo~, brownish-red crystals; 5 -in - c h loro anilin o -, 
garnet-red needles; 5- o-hy dr oxy anilino -, brown leaflets; 5-x n-hydr- 
oxyanilino brownish-yellow, metallic crystals; 5-p - ?> romoanilino-, 
red crystals; 5-p-$ ulphoanilino -, prepared in the presence of sodium 
carbonate and 3% hydrogen peroxide, and isolated as the sodium 
salt; 5-a-naphtItylamino- , dark brown crystals; 5-j3-naphthylamino-, 
dark violet-brown crystals; 5-p-5 enzeneazoanilino-, violet-brown 
crystals. 

2-Metbylanilino-p^benzoquinone (2 mols.) and p-phenylenedi- 
amine (1 mol.) react in boiling alcohol to form a substance , 
C^Ho G 0 4 N 4 , brownish-green crystals, probably 
(NMePb-C c H 3 0 2 -NH) 2 C 6 H 4 , 

whilst in the ratio of 4:1, in alcohol, glacial acetic acid or nitro¬ 
benzene, or by moistening the mixture of the two components with 
a little solvent and warming on the water-bath, a dark green, 
crystalline substance , [(NMePli* C G H £ >Oo)oN] < >C G Pl 4 3 is obtained, 
m. p. 250—260°. 

2-Methylanilino-_2>benzoquinone and benzidine react in warm 
alcohol to form the compound, 

NMePh-C 6 H ? p 2 *Nn*C G H 4 -C 0 H 4 -NH 2 , 
brown needles, m. p. 215—218°, which is converted by chloranil in 
glacial acetic acid solution into the substance , 

C r ,CloO 2 (NH-C G HpC 0 H 4 -NH*C G H 2 O £ yNMePh) 25 
crystals. 2-Methyl -p-toluidino-p-benzoquinone and p-phenylene- 
diamine in hot alcoholic solution yield a dark green substance* 
probably (C 7 H 7 *NMe*C 0 HPyNPI)oC G H 4 . 

2-Fthylamlino'-p-benzoquinone forms dark needles, m. p. 85° 
with previous sintering. 2-BenzylaniMno-ip-ben zoquinon e forms 
almost black needles, m. p. 60—70°, whilst 2: %-dibemzylanilino- 
p -henzoquinane, C n H 2 0 2 (NPh*CH 0 Ph) 2 , crystallises in blood-reel 
needles, m. p. 155—156°. %M ethyl~p~tolmdino~j)"b emoquinone 
forms reddish-yellow needles, m. p. 127°, and 2:5~dimethyl~j)~ 
tohridino-ipdiemoqtdn'one, yellowish-brown, rhombic plates, m. p. 
206°. 2-q-H ydroxyme t hylamliwo-r\-b enzoqnin one, 

OTT.O rt H,*NMe : C«Hp 2 , 

and 2:5 -di-a-hvdroxymefhylanilino-v-b enz s oqninone are described. 

A table is given of the colorations of the anilinoquinon.es in 
concentrated sulphuric acid. C. S. 

' Polymerisation Phenomena in the Simple Monoanilmo- 
benzoqriinones. Hermann Suida { Annalen ; 1918, 410, 

164—181. 'Compare preceding abstract),—The monoanilinoquiix- 
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ones derived from primary bases are only stable in the pure dry 
state; they polymerise in solution. Dianilinoquinones, and also 
monoanilinoquinones derived from secondary bases, show no 
tendency to polymerise. The polymerisation is probably repre¬ 
sented thus: 2C 6 H s 0 3 *NHAr C (i H s 0 2 *NAr-C G H 2 (0n) 3 *NnAv; 

the dimeric meriquinonoid form produced can undergo further 
polymerisation. The polymerisation is brought about by heating 
the monoanilinoquinone at its m. }>., by heating with water or 
dilute acetic acid, by prolonged boiling with alcohol, or by exposing 
its cold alcoholic solution to intense light. Tims 2“ 2 >telui(liiia~p- 
benzoquinone yields the dimericlc, (C ]3 H n 0 2 N) 2 , m. p. 265—207° 
(in carbon dioxide), from which by reduction with alcoholic 
stannous chloride is produced the qitinol , 

O 0 H 3 (OH) 2 -N(C 7 H 7 ) ■■C f) H 2 (OHVNH*C 7 H 7 , 
pal© yellow crystals, m, p. 236—237° (in carbon dioxide). Dimeric 
p-t oluidin o-p - h enz o quinene , C c H 3 0 3 *N ( C 7 H 7 ) • C 0 H 2 O 2 *NH * C 7 H. 7 , 

produced by auto-oxidation by boiling the dimeric meriquinone in 
glacial acetic acid or nitrobenzene, forms violet-black crystals with 
green lustre, which remain unchanged at 400°; the oxidation is 
also effected by ferric chloride in dilute alcoholic solution. 

' 0. S. 

Anilinoquinones from Benzoquinone and the Nitro- 
anilines. Guido Meyer and Hermann Suida (Annalm, 
1918, 416, 181—18Sp—-The nitroanilines do not react, as 

easily as aniline with benzoquinone. In cold aqueous solution, 
a reaction between the nitroanilines and p-benzoquinone is only 
observed when the nitroaniline is used in the form of its hydro¬ 
chloride in the presence of an excess of hydrochloric acid; in all 
three cases, reddish-brown, crystalline additive compounds separate 
after some hours, but if kept in contact with the mother liquor 
for several weeks change into the mononitroanilino-p-benzoquinoiies. 
The latter are obtained immediately from the nitroanilines and 
p-benzoquinone in boiling aqueous " solution. 2~m~NitroaniUno^p- 
benzoquinone and the p-mZro-compound are daik brown and do 
not crystallise well. The o-m£ro-compound is less readily obtained. 
All three compounds have indefinite m. p/s between. 290° and 
300°, and develop with sulphuric acid a reddish-violet coloration, 
which turns blue on warming. 

In cold alcoholic solution, a reaction occurs only between 
m-mtroaniline and p-benzoquinone, whereby the additive com¬ 
pound is formed. In hot alcoholic or, better, hot glacial acetic 
acid solution, the 2: ^-dmitroanilmo-p-be'rizoqumones, decomp. 
310—360°, are obtained. 

The nitroanilino- and dinitroanilino-p-benzoquinones are not 
attacked by mild, reducing agents. Tin and hydrochloric acid con¬ 
vert the latter into phenylenediamines and aminoamlinoquinols, 
which could^ not be isolated. p-Nitroamlinobenzoquinone was 
reduced by tin and hydrochloric acid to a base, which was isolated 
as the sulphate , C 6 H 3 (OH) 2 -HH«C 6 H 4 “HH gf ,2H^SD 4 , ^prismatic 
needles; the base itself could not b© isolated, ■* , i • O. S. 
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Action of the Isomeric CMorometliylanilin.es on Benzo- 
and Toln-quinoiies 0 Heinrtch Teutscher (Annalen-, 1918, 416, 
189—202. Compare Suida and Suida, this vol., i, 79).* —The 
eh 1 or o methyl anilines in aqueous, faintly acetic acid solution yield 
exclusively monoanilinoquinones with p-henzo- and tolu-quinonea; 
as usual, a second molecule of the quinone is reduced to the quinol. 
Additive products could not be isolated, although they are un¬ 
doubtedly formed. In alcoholic solution, p-benzoquinone yields 
dianilinoquinon.es, whilst toluquinone yields only the monoanilino- 
quinone; here again evidence (colour change) has been obtained of 
the intermediate formation of additive compounds. Toluquinone, 
being a weaker oxidising agent than p-benzoquinone, reacts more 
slowly with the aromatic bases. Of these, o-chloromethylaniline 
reacts most slowly and the ^compound most rapidly. 

2-p-(7 hloromethylanilino-Tp-benzoquinone, C 6 H s 02 *NMe*C c H 4 C1, is 
a dark red, crystalline powder, in. p. 145°, the ni-tf/?Joro-compound 
a reddish-brown powder, m. p. 127°, sintering at 120°, and the 
o-c/^oro-compouiid crystallises in pale red needles, m. p. 133° 
(decomp.), sintering at 60°. 4^p-Gliloromethylamlinotoluquinone 
forms a dark red, crystalline powder with metallic lustre, rn. p. 
156° (from aqueous solution), and dark red needles, m, p. 184° 
(decomp.) (from alcoholic solution), and the o-cMoro-compound red 
leaflets with metallic lustre, m. p. 146° (decomp.). 

2 :5 -Di-}>chloro me t hylanilin o-p -bens o quin on e forms deep bronze 
leaflets with metallic lustre, m. p. 223°, the m-c/^oro-compound, 
deep yellow leaflets, m. p. 198°, and the o-efr/mx>~coinpound, 
reddish-bronze leaflets with metallic lustre, m, p. 258°. 

2 :5-.ZH-2 7 : 4 f -dichlorowethylanilin o-p-5 enzoquinone , which re¬ 
quires the presence of hydrogen peroxide for its quick preparation, 
forms brick-red leaflets, m. p. 240°. 0. S. 

Citronellol. H. J. Prins (Chem. Weekblad , 1918, 15, 
1378—1380).—Distillation of citronellol yields two fractions, one 
with b. p. 217—219° and the other with b. p. 219—221°, The 
liquids probably contain isomerides, but these cannot be separated 
by fractionation. 

When free from geraniol and other substances, but containing 
these isomerides, citronellol of maximum purity should have 
D 10 0*867—0*869, and its* index of refraction should be 
< 1*4586—1*4589. A. J. W. 


Constituents of Oil of Cassia. II. Prancis D. Dodge (I Ind . 
Eng, alem :y 1918, 10, 1005—1006. Compare A., 1916, i, 155).— 
Oil of cassia was found to contain cinnamaldehyde (75 to 90%), 
cinnamyl acetate, phenylpropyl acetate (?), o-methoxycinnam- 
aldehyde, salicylaldehyde (0*1 to 0*2%), coumarin, benzoic acid, 
salicylic acid, an unidentified liquid acid, benzaldehydfe, and 
o-methoxybenzaldehyde. [See, further, J. Sac; Ohem. Ind. f 1919.] 

■ W. P. S, ' 
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Constitution of Substances from Guaiacum Resin* 
G. SCHROETEK, L. LlCHTENSTADT, and D. IRINEU (BcT., 1918, 51, 
1587—1613).—The milk test with .extract of guaiacum resin is not 
entirely satisfactory, since it depends on the quality of the extract. 
Before examining the chemistry of the blue compound, it is neces¬ 
sary to determine the structure of the substance (or substances) in 
the resin which produces it. 

The two substances of unknown constitution obtained by the 
dry distillation of guaiacum resin are guaiene and pyroguaiacin. 
The latter is known to be a hydroxymethoxy-derivative of the 
former (Herzig and Sehiff, A., 1897, i, 254; 1898, i, 327, 530). 
Guaiene is now proved to be 2 :3-dimethylnaphthalene by synthesis. 
fi-Phenyli&opropyl bromide, CH 2 Ph-CHMeBr, b. p. 107—109° / 
16 nun., D 16 - 4 1*2908, obtained from the alcohol and hydrobromic 
acid (saturated at 0°) at 100°, reacts with ethyl inalonate and 
alcoholic sodium ethoxide on the water-bath to form ethyl B-phenyl- 
impropylmalonate , CH 2 Ph‘ , CHMe*0H(C0 2 Et) 2 , b. p. 182—183°/ 
14 mm., D 16 * 4 1*0673. This is converted in the usual manner into 
ethyl fi- phenylho propylmetkylmalo nate, b. p. 188°/16 mm., 
D 18 * 4 1*0505, which yields the acid, C 18 H 1(5 0 4 , colourless crystals, 
m. p. .158—160° (decomp.), by hydrolysis. The acid, heated at 
170—190°, yields y-phenyl-afi-dipiethylbulyric acid , 

CH 2 Ph • OHMe* CHMe* C0 2 H, 

b. p. 179—180*5°/13 mm., the acid chloride of which, b. p. 
136—143°713 mm., is converted in light petroleum (b. p. 60—70°) 
by aluminium chloride into l-keto-2 : 3-dimethyl ] -l : 2 :3 :4 ~tetra~ 
hydro-naphthalene , b. p. 148—150°/17 mm., m. p. —1°, D 21 1*019, 
This is reduced by sodium and alcohol to 2: 3-dimethyltetrahydro- 
naphthol , m, p. ilO—114°, b. p. 148—152°/18 mm., which loses 
water at above 200° and yields ^iZ^imethyUl^ihyd^on^phthalene,, 
b. p. 120—140°/16 mm., the dihromide of which is converted by 
boiling methyl-alcoholic potassium hydroxide into 2; 3-dim ethyl- 
naphthalene, m. p. 104—X04'5° (picrate, m. p. 123—124°), which 
is identical with guaiene. 

Pyroguaiacin is converted by boiling alcoholic potassium hydr¬ 
oxide and methyl sulphate into pyroguaiacin methyl ether, 
C I2 PIio(OMe) 2 , leaflets, m. p. 149—150°, the oxidation of which, by 
sodium dichromate and glacial acetic acid at 95—115° yields pyro- 
guaiacinquinone methyl ether, C 14 H 74 0 4 , yellow needles, m. p, 
241—242°. For reasons given below, pyroguaiacin is almost 
certainly 6-hydroxy-7-methoxy-2:3-dim ethylnaphthalene. 

Guaiaretic acid, the extraction of which from guaiacum resin 
by ether is described in detail, has the formula Co 0 Ho 4 0 4 (Herzig 
and Sehiff, loc. cit give C 9n H tV) 0 4 ), and is now found to he optic¬ 
ally active, [d\^ -94° in alcohol, and unsatnrated. It is converted 
by methyl sulphate and hot aqueous-alcoholic potassium hydroxide 
into a methyl ether, Ci R H in (OMe\ t , colourless needles, xn. p, 
94—95°, [alp—92° in alcohol, which is reduced by sodium and 
boiling alcohol or in solution in tetrahydronaphthalene at 1,80° by 
hydrogen and a nickel catalyst under a pressure of 40—50 kilog. 
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to hydroguaiaretic acid methyl ether , C 18 H 18 (OMe) 4 ; in both cases 
a mixture of the 4-acid, crystals, m. p. 100—IGl 0 , and the /-acid, 
flat prisms, m. p. 86—87°, [a] D —27° in alcohol, is obtained. 

Herzig and SchifTs norguaiaretic acid (loc. cit .), obtained in 
poor yield from guaiaretic acid and boiling hydriodic acid, is 
obtained in much better yield from hydroguaiaretic acid methyl 
ether, and is reconverted into this by methylation; it is therefore 
n orhydraguaiaretic acid. 

i-TJi h rom oh ydro guai are tic acid methyl ether , C 18 H 16 Br a (OMe) 4 , 
colourless needles, m. p. 130*5—131*5°, is obtained by the bromin- 
ation of fhydroguaiaretic acid methyl ether or guaiaretic acid 
methyl ether in glacial acetic acid, dehydrcguaiaretic acid methyl 
ether (below) being also formed in the latter case. 1 -Dibromo- 
hydroguaiaretic acid methyl ether , colourless crystals, m. p. 
121—122°, [a] D —42° in alcohol, is obtained by brominating 
/-hydroguaiaretic acid methyl ether. 

i -Dinitrofyydroguaiaretic acid 7tieihyl ether , C 18 H ]C (N0 2 )2(OM©) 4 , 
yellow crystals, m. p. 150—151°', obtained by adding nitric acid, 
D 1*4, to 4-hydroguaiaretie acid methyl ether or guaiaretic acid 
methyl ether in glacial acetic acid solution, is smoothly reduced in 
tetrahydronaphthalene solution by hydrogen and nickel to 
i -diaminohydrogiiaiaretic add methyl ether , faintly violet needles, 
in. p. 124—125°; attempts to resolve this base by means of 
^-tartaric acid were unsuccessful. l-Dinitrohydroguaiaretic acid 
methyl ether , yellow crystals, m. p. 122—123°, [cs] D —49*5° in 
glacial acetic acid, is obtained by the nitration of /-hydroguaiaretic 
acid methyl ether. 

The reduction of /-guaiaretic acid and of its methyl ether yields 
a mixture of optically active and inactive hydro-derivatives, and 
therefore possibly raeeraisation has occurred. Since it is shown, 
however, that the hydro-derivatives, racemise with great difficulty, 
an alternative explanation of the formation of the inactive modifi¬ 
cation is that a second carbon atom is rendered asymmetric by the 
reduction, the inactive hydro-derivative being internally compen¬ 
sated. In favour of the symmetric structure thus postulated is 
the formation of the probably symmetrically substituted dibromo- 
and dinitro-derivatives and the failure to resolve the diamino- 
derivative. Hydroguaiaretic acid methyl ether would therefore 
be aB - cl i ver a trvl-jS y-dim ethylbutan e , 

C 6 H s (OMe)./CH 2 *'CHMe*CHMe-CH 8 *C ft H. i (OMe) 2 , 
and guaiaretic acid methyl ether would have the formula 
C G H 3 (OMe) 2 “CH:CMe*CHMe*CH 2 *C G H. i (OMe) 2 ,, 
the positions of the two methyl groups being determined by the 
fact that guaiaretic acid can be converted through pyroguaiacin 
into guaiene (2 :3-dimethylnaphthalene). 

An extraordinary transformation of guaiaretic acid methyl ether 
is its reduction i to hydroguaiaretic acid methyl ether by potassium 
permanganate in acetone-glacial acetic acid solution, veratric acid 
also being formed. The explanation is found in the action of 
HiibFs iodine solution on guaiaretic acid methyl ether (1 mol.), 
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whereby a mixture of Ahydroguaiaretie acid methyl ether and 
dehydroguaiaretic acid methyl ether , C22H04O4, colourless crystals, 
m, p. 178 * 5 — 179 °, optically inactive, is obtained in the proportion 
of 1:2 by the consumption of 1 mol. of iodine. This change is 
represented by the equation 
3C 6 H 3 (OMe),*CH:CMe-CHMe-CHo-C G H 3 (OMe> > = 

0 6 H;(0Me) 8 -CH 3 *CHMe-CHMe-C3H 2 *0 c H3(0Me) 2 + 


*30 6 H 2 (0Me) 2 < 


.OH: 


-CMe 


+ 6H. 


^0 (0 6 H 2 [( >M e] y ) *. 0 M e 
It is probable, therefore, that in the preceding reaction with 
potassium permanganate, a portion of the guaiaretic acid methyl 
ether undergoes ring closure to a naphthalene derivative (which is 
then oxidised, yielding veratrio acid and other products), the 
hydrogen produced reducing another portion to hydroguaiaretic 
acid methyl ether, which is stable towards permanganate. 

By treatment with 2H T -sodium hydroxide and methyl sulphate, 
guaiaconic acid yields a methyl ether, an amorphous, yellow 
powder, m. p. 94—102°, softening at 82°, which, unlike guaiaconic 
acid, does not develop a blue colour with lead peroxide. By oxida¬ 
tion with potassium permanganate in acetone-glacial acetic acid 
solution, the ether yields a comparatively large amount of veratric 
acid and other products, which were not identified. 

Believing at first that guaiene was 1:2-dimethylnaphthalene, the 
authors synthesised this substance as follows. By treatment of 
their sodio-derivatives with methyl iodide in warm benzene, the 
jS-phenylethylmalonic esters yield, respectively, methyl ft-phenyl- 
ethylmethylmalonate , b. p. 178—180°/18 mm., and the ethyl ester, 
b. p. 182—184°/12 mm., from which - plienylethylmethylmalonia 
add, colourless crystals, m. p. 150° (decomp.), is obtained. At 
150—180°, the acid is converted into y-phenyl-a-methylbutyric 
acid , b. p, 167°/11 mm., the acid chloride of which, b, p. 
125°/12 mm., is converted in light petroleum solution by 
aluminium chloride into 1-heto-2-rnethyl-1 : 2 :3:4-2 ietrahydro- 
naphthalene , b. p. 127—131°/12 mm. This is converted by 
ethereal magnesium methyl iodide into \-hydroxy-X : 2-dimethyl- 
1:2:3 li-tetrahydronaphthalene, b. p. 135—i40 0 /15 nun., m. p, 
64—66°, which at 160—180° yields 1:2 -dimetliyl-bd-ddhydro- 
naphthalene, b. p. 250—251°/atra. or 114—116°/15 mm., 
D 17 0*9885, ? 2 p 1*5763. The dibromide of the latter, a pale yellow 
oil, is converted by boiling methyl-alcoholic potassium hydroxide 
into 2-m e thvl-1 -m e thylene-t^-dihydronaphth(dene, b. p. 157°/ 
15 mm., which yields l:2^dimethi/lnaphthalene, b, p. 139—140°/ 
15 mm. (derate, orange-red crystals, m. p. 129*5—130*5°), by 
boiling with glacial acetic acid containing hydrogen chloride. 


a. a. 

Classification of Organic Colouring Matters. M. 
Dominikibwicz (< Ghem . Zeit., 1918, 42, 549—550, 562—564).— 
In the method of classification proposed, the substances are 
arranged under chief types depending on the constitution 1 of the* 
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nucleus, these types "being subdivided into classes. The types 
include the quinone type, the diphenylnaethane type, the safranine 
type, the indigo type, etc. Sulphur derivatives and substances of 
unknown constitution form two separate classes. W. P. S. 

Tannin and the Synthesis of Similar Substances. V. 
Emil Eischee and Mas Beegmann (Ber., 1918, 51, 1760—1804. 
Compare A., 1912, i, 471, 887; 1913, i, 479; 1915, i, 437).— 
Previous attempts to prepare pentadigalloylglucose did not lead to 
the desired result, owing to the unfavourable properties of the 
methylcarbonato-compounds. Recently, however, it has been found 
possible to prepare the penta-acetyl derivatives of m- and p-digallic 
acids and the corresponding chlorides in the crystalline state (A., 
1918, i, 172); from these, the penta-(penta-acetyldigalloyl)-glucoses 
have now been prepared, as well as the corresponding penta- 
(digalloyl)-glucoses. Penta~(ra-digalloyl)~j6-glueose is shown to be 
remarkably similar to Chinese tannin, the only point of difference 
noted being in the specific rotation in aqueous solution. Since, 
however, the solutions are colloidal in character and their optical 
activity is greatly influenced by small factors, the authors do not 
consider the discrepancy is necessarily fundamental. 

The chemistry of the pentagalloylglucoses has been further 
studied (compare A., 1915, i, 437), and, through the triacetyl- 
galloyl derivatives, it has now been found possible to isolate pro¬ 
ducts which consist almost entirely of the pentagalloyl derivatives 
of a- and 0-glucose respectively. 

The preparation of 1-galloylglucose, 

C 6 H 2 ( 0 H) 3 *C 0 * 0 -CHTJ-H( 0 H)»CH( 0 H)*CH;-CH( 0 H)-CH 2 - 0 H 
;- : - 0 -' 

is also described, this being the first acyl derivative of glucose to 
which a definite structure can be -with certainty assigned. It is 
in all respects identical with the glucogallin isolated by Gilson from 
Chines© rhubarb (A., 1903, i, 355). 

Penta-aeetyl-m-digalloyl \ypeuta-aceto%y-m- b enzoyloarybemoyl] 

chloride , C 6 H 2 (0Ac)3*C ! 0*0 # C ( jH 2 (0Ac) 3 *cdCl, six-sided plates, 

m. p. 180° (corn), after slight previous softening, is obtained by 
the action of phosphorus .pentachloride on ra-digallic acid in the 
presence of chloroform, and is converted by methyl alcohol in the 
presence of quinoline into methyl penta-aceiyl-m-digallate, m. p. 
167—168° (corr.) (compare A., 1918, i, 174). It reacts with 
0-glucose to yield pentar(penta~acetylr-m~digalloyiy&-qltt,cose } 
[C 6 H 2 (0Ac)^C0*0-C 6 H 2 (0Ac) 2 -C0] 5 C 6 H 7 0 6 , 
two specimens of which had [a]J? +3' 79° and [a]^ -f 2’60° in 
5-tetrachloroethane, [Penta-(penta-acetyl"'p~digalloyi)~fi~glueose is 
obtained in a similar manner,; it has [a]f 4-1*54° (in s-tetrachloro- 
ethane), and resembles’ the m-derivative so closely that an 
analytical distinction is almost impossible.] Pentar{m-&igall®yV)~ 
0- glucose is prepared by deacetylation of the acetyl derivative with 
cold aqueous sodium hydroxide at 0°, and is purified by means of 
the potassium salt; according to the method of separation, it forms 
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a-pale brown, light, amorphous powder, or a compact, honey-yellow, 
brittle mass. When hydrolysed by dilute sulphuric acid, it gives 
approximately the same amount of dextrose and gallic acid as 
does Chines© tannin. When treated with diazomethane, it yields 
p enta - (p en t a m ethyl digall oyl) -glu cose, which, like the earlier pre¬ 
parations, is not perfectly uniform, but which shows a very close 
analogy with the methyl derivative of the natural Chinese- tannin. 
Reacetylation of penta-(m-digalloyl)-/3-glucose shows that a certain 
amount of change (possibly isomerisation of the /3-glucose to 
a-glucose derivative) occurs either during hydrolysis or on treat¬ 
ment with acetic anhydride. 

l J ent(fa(‘penta-acetyl-m-digalloyl)-a-glucose is prepared in the 
same maimer as the ^-derivative; individual preparations had 
[a] B 4-30*8°, 4-27*7°, and 4-25*5° (in s-tetrachl oroethane), point¬ 
ing to admixture with varying amounts of the 0-isomeride. [The 
corresponding pentn-(penta-acetyl-p-digalloyiya-glueose shows the 
closest analogy with the jS-compound.] Pcntar{m<Ugalloyl)-a^ 
glucose is a paie brown, amorphous powder which can only be dis¬ 
tinguished from the /3-glucose derivative by its specific rotation; 
it has [a]{? + 43*8° (in water), [a]}? 4-35*8° (in alcohol), and 
[a]}) 4-40*1° (in acetone). 

Acetylation of Chinese tannin yields a penta-(penta-acetyldi- 
gailoyl)-glucose closely similar to penta-(penta-acetyl-m-digalloyl)- 
0-glucose; the regenerated tannin, however, is found to differ some¬ 
what from the original specimen. 

Pent a - (triace tylgalloyl) -a -glucose, [C 6 H 2 ( OAc)y CO] 5 C 0 H 7 O a , is 
prepared in the usual manner from a-glucose and triacetylgalloyl- 
chloricle; it forms an amorphous mass, having [a] D 4-42*7° to 
4-46*95° in ^-tetrachloraethane. Deacetylation is accomplished by 
means of sodium acetate in aqueous acetone solution; the penta- 
galloyl-a-glucose thus obtained is distinguished from the previous 
preparation (by hydrolysis of penta-[trimethylcarbonatogalloy]]-a- 
glucose by alkali) by a considerably higher specific rotation in 
aqueous and alcoholic solution, hut otherwise the resemblance is 
very close. On treatment with acetic anhydride, the original 
acetyl derivative is regenerated. Diazomethane converts it into 
penta-(trimethylgalloyl)-a-glucose, identical with that previously 
described ( Joe . cit.). 

Penta-fynacetylgalloyiyp-glucose is a pale yellow, amorphous 
mass which has [aj® 4-5*61° or 4-4*1° in s-tetrachloroethane; when 
deacetylated, it yields pentagalloyl-/3-glucose, having [a]}, 8 4-23*3° 
(in alcohol), [a]J> g 4-13*6° and 4-13*1° in 10% and 1% aqueous 
solution. When treated with diazomethane, it gives a penta-(tri- 
methy!galloyl)-/3-gIucose which, in its properties and optical 
activity, closely resembles the preparation previously described 
(A., 1915, i, 438), hut which, unlike the latter, could not he caused 
to crystallise. Reacetylation yields a product closely resembling 
the original substance. Hydrolysis of the two penta-(triacetyl- 
ga!!oyl)-glucoses by alkali at 0° yields a- and 0-derivatives re¬ 
spectively, which are quite distinct, although less so than when 
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sodium acetate is used. (In the case of tlie corresponding methyl- 
carbonato-compomids, practically identical products were obtained 
when tlie hydrolysis was effected by alkali at the ordinary tempera¬ 
ture.) 

P e?itar(jp-acetowyb enzoyl)-a-glucose, [O 0 H 4 (QAc) e CO] 5 O 6 H 7 O G> 
forms fine needles, m. p. 158—159° (corr.), [a] 1 ^ 4-124'7° in s-tetra- 
chloroethane; during the preparation, considerable quantities of 
the jS-isomeride are formed, which are removed during purification. 
The corresponding penta-( 2 >hydroxybenzoyl)-a-glucose could not 
be caused to crystallise, but the specific rotation of the product 
(4-163*4° in alcohol) was considerably greater than that previously 
found; on reacetylation, it yielded the crystalline acetyl derivative 
in excellent yield. The preparation of penta-(p-acetoxybenzoyiy 
j8- glucose and of penta-^hydroxybcnzoyiy^-gbacose is also 
described, but the substances could not be caused to crystallise; and 
are probably admixed with the corresponding a-derivatives. 

l-Triacetylgalloyl-2 :3 :5 : §-tetra-acetylglucose is prepared from 
acetobromoglucose and silver triacetylgallate; it forms microscopic 
needles or four-sided leaflets, m. p. 125—126° (corn), after slight 
softening, [ajg — 24*4° in s-tetrachloroethane. It may also be 
obtained from tetra-acetylglucose and triacetylgalloyl chloride. 
When dissolved in alcohol and treated with ammonia at 20°, it 
yields l-monogalloyl-jS-glucose, microscopic, oblique prisms or plate¬ 
lets, m. p. 214—215° (corr.; decomp.), when rapidly heated, 
202—203° (corr.; decomp.) when slowly heated; it has [a]^~25’6° 
in aqueous solution. The product is quite distinct from the gluco- 
gallic acid described by Feist (A., 1912, i, 566, 888; 1913, i, 70). 
When reacetylated, it yields triacetylgalloyltetra-acetylglucose. 
Its action towards enzymes has been investigated. Its identity 
with gl'ucogallin is established both by chemical tests and by 
measurement of the crystals. 1-Gall oyl-fS-gluc osem onoac e tat e 
forms colourless needles, [<*]$+10*5° (in alcohol); it has no dis¬ 
tinct m. p., but, when rapidly heated, is converted into a viscous, 
turbid liquid at about 150° after marked softening. 1-Galloyl-fS- 
glucosetetra-acetaie (?) crystallises in needles, m. p. about 
136—137°, [a] B + 38*7° (in alcohol), but its isolation in the pure 
condition is not claimed. 

1-Benzoyltetra-acetylglucose is prepared from benzoyl chloride 
and 2:3:5: 6-tetra-acetylglucose, and agrees in its properties with 
the product described by Zemplen and Laszlo (A., 1915, i, 651) 
except in specific rotation ([a^ —26*6° in chloroform), l-o <-Acet- 
oxybznzoyl-2 :3 :5 : 6-tetra-acetylglucose crystallises in microscopic, 
flat prisms. It has m. p, 116—117° (corr.), [a]^ —41*0° in s-tetra¬ 
chloroethane. H. W. 

Structure of ^-Glucosido gallic Acid. Emil Fischer 
and Max Bergmann (Ber.,, 1918, 51, 1804—1808).—The work of 
Fischer and Strauss (A., 1913, i, 180) has led to the supposition 
that 0-glucosidogallic acid contains the sugar residue attached to 
the p-hydroxyl group of gallic acid; this hypothesis is confirmed by 
its conversion into glucosyringic acid (Mauihner, A,, 1910, i, 667). 
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Ethyl tetra-acetylglucosidogallate is converted by diatom ethane 
into ethyl tetra-acetylglueosyringate, from which glucosyringic acid 
is obtained by hydrolysis with barium hydroxide; the free acid 
has in. p. about 225° (decomp.) when moderately rapidly heated 
and [a] o’ —18*18° (as sodium salt) in water. 

Ethyl triacetylgallate has m. p. 138—139° (corr.) instead of 
132—134° (A., 1915, i, 683). 

Ethyl he xarci cetylglucosid ogaUa te has m p. 176—177° (corr.), 
[a] 1 )? —19*0° in tetrachloroethane solution. H. W. 


Digitalis Substances. XXXVIII. H. '.Kiliani (Ber. f 
1918, 51, 1613—1639. Compare A., 1916, i, 493).—The pre¬ 
liminary crystallisation from 85% alcohol is unnecessary in order 
to separate the digitonin from the gitonin in “ crude digitonin 
amylate” ( Ber 1916, 49, 701). It suffices to dissolve the crude 
amylate in ten parts of boiling 50% alcohol; on cooling, gitonin 
material separates first and pure digitonin subsequently. 

A sample of “soluble digitonin” supplied by Merck proved to 
b© identical with a new glucoside obtained from the final mother 
liquor of the crude digitonin ( loc . cit.). 

The sugar syrup previously obtained (loc. cii.) could not be mad© 
to crystallise, because the sugars in the syrup, which had been 
produced in an alcoholic medium, are present chiefly in the form 
of ethyl glucosides. After a second hydrolysis with hydrochloric 
acid, a partial crystallisation can be effected, and ^-galactose 
obtained by inoculation; dextrose, identified as ^-gluconic acid, is 
present, and apparently also a third sugar, a ketose, since the 
syrup is shown to contain oxalic and glycollic acids. (The hydro¬ 
chloric acid was removed by silver oxide, and it is known that 
silver oxide acts on hexoses, particularly keto-hexoses, to produce 
these two acids.) 

During the conversion of digitogenin, into digitogenic 

acid, C 28 H 44 O g , three atoms of carbon ar© removed*. Their fate 
has not been ascertained; it is shown that they do not appear as 
acetone, acetaldehyde, malonic, propionic, or carbonic acid. 

Digitogenic acid has [a] D -67*1° in aqueous potassium hydr¬ 
oxide, and forms a magnesium salt, 0 2 gH 42 0 8 Mg,7H 2 0, small, hard 
nodules of minute needles. j3-Digitogenic acid lias [«]*> -60*2° in 
aqueous potassium hydroxide, and forms a magnesium salt, micro¬ 
scopic prisms and needles with 7H 2 0. The m. p., of digitogenic 
acid is altered by crystallisation, and is therefore no safe criterion 
for identification. The acid is not reduced by hydrogen and 
colloidal palladium, amalgamated zinc and hydrochloric acid, or 
zinc dust and acetic acid. 

The acid, obtained by the oxidation of digitogenic 

acid in about 15% yield (loc. cii.), is obtained in about 27% yield 
by oxidising the amorphous precipitate thrown down by adding 
water to the mother liquor of the crude digitogenic acid, It is 
oxidised by potassium permanganate in strongly alkaline solution,,, 
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yielding an amorphous acid , C 15 H 22 0 7 ,H 2 0, decomp. 120—-130°, 
softening at about 70°, which forms an amorphous magnesium 
salt, (Cj 5 H 19 0 7 ) 2 Mg 3 ,5H 2 0. 

The mother liquor of the crude acid, 0 16 H 24 0 7 ( loc. citJ), con¬ 
tains, in addition to other substances, at least two very easily 
soluble acids, one of which has been identified as ethylsuccinic acid. 

The oxidation of gitogenic acid by hot chromic, acetic, and 
sulphuric acids yields an acid , C 18 H 28 0 G , tufts of needles, m. p. 
210 °, sintering at about 206° ( calcium salt, C 18 H 2 G O 0 Oa, 2 H 2 O), an 
acid, C 19 H 30 O 6 , m. p. 201 — 202 ° ( calcium salt, C 19 H 28 0 6 Ca, 

amorphous), and ethylsuccinic acid. 

JDigitoxigenin is not reduced by hydrogen and colloidal 
palladium, and is oxidised by chromic and acetic acids, yielding a 
neutral substance, C 19 H 2 G 0 4 , crystals, m. p. 185°. 

Bigitaligenin forms an acetyl derivative, C 22 H 28 0 3 Ac 2 , colourless 
prisms or needles, m. p. 201 — 202 ° (digitaligenin also has m. p* 
201 — 202 °, not 210 — 212 °, as stated previously), and is reduced 
in aqueous methyl-alcoholic solution by hydrogen and colloidal 
palladium, yielding a substance, C 19 H 2 8 (or30) 0 3 ,H 2 0 , crystals, m. p. 
182—184°, sintering at 175°, which is oxidised by chromic and 
acetic acids, yielding a neutral substance , C 10 H 2a(( , r2fi() Q 8 , stout 
crystals, m. p. 190-—192°, and an acid , C 14 H 20 O 4 (by analysis) or 
C 11 H 1 G 0 3 (by titration and by analysis of the calcium salt), colour¬ 
less prisms sintering at 240—245° without melting. C. S. 

The Isomeric Lactones, Caryophyllin and XJrsoa, 
Francis D. Dodge (/. Amer. Ghem. Soc 1918, 40, 1917—1939).— 
Comparison of caryophyllin and urson shows a very close similarity 
of these compounds; in strictly chemical properties no differences 
have been observed, but the variations in the physical properties 
appear to warrant the conclusion that they are isomerides of very 
similar structure. The balance of evidence is in favour of a lactonic 
constitution, but in certain respects (practically instantaneous 
neutralisation of alkali in alcoholic solution, opening of lactone ring 
on acetylation) an unusual behaviour is exhibited. 

Caryophyllin is most readily obtained in the pure state through 
the potassium salt, and crystallises in white needles (+ 2 H 2 0 ); the 
anhydrous substance has m. p. about 310° (corr.), [a] p +54*5° in 
alcoholic solution; in a vacuum tube at 280—3009 it sublimes in 
characteristic rosettes. The potassium salt forms well-defined 
prisms ( 4 - 1‘5H 2 0); the anhydrous salt has [a]|? 4-63*4° in ethyl 
alcohol, [a ]^ 5 4 - 67*7° in methyl alcohol. Analyses lead to the 
formula C 30 H 49 O 4 K for the salt, and hence to (C 10 H 10 O) s for caryo^ 
phyllin. The calcium , lead, magnesium , zinc, and silver salts are 
described 

Acetylation of caryophyllin under various conditions leads to the 
formation of dia,cetylcaryophyllinic acid and acetylcaryophyllin; the 
former substance is somewhat unstable, but can be obtained in the 
pure state by evaporation of an ethereal solution of the crude 
acetylation product at the ordinary temperature. It slowly loses 
acetic acid at the ordinary temperature, and, is converted into 
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acetylcaryophyllin by boiling ethyl alcohol or glacial acetic add. 
The "potassium salt is described. Acetylcaryophyllin forms white, 
efflorescent needles, m. p. 260—265°, and yields a pottmhtm salt 
which is readily soluble in alcohol. A very sparingly soluble sub¬ 
stance, possibly a polymeric acetate, is also obtained during the 
acetylation of caryophyllin. 

Oxidation of caryophyllin with fuming nitric acid yields caryo- 
phyllic acid, which is shown to be a somewhat unstable, tribask 
acid, C 27 H 45 0 3 (C0 2 H) 3 , giving a characteristic, sparingly soluble, 
mono -potassium salt. When heated with acetic anhydride it yields 
a compound, m. p. 210—213° (slight decomp.), which appears to be 
an acetyl dilactone, C S1 H 4G 0 ( ., a molecule of carbon dioxide being 
eliminated during the process. 

Urson in its general properties is very similar to caryophyllin. 
The most striking difference is shown by the potassium salts, that 
derived from urson being freely soluble- in ethyl alcohol, in which 
the caryophyllin salt is sparingly soluble; a method of separation 
is based on this dissimilarity. The lead, sine, magnesium, and am¬ 
monium (?) salts of urson are described. Urson diacetate (diacetyl- 
ursonic acid) closely resembles the corresponding derivative of 
caryophyllin, but is, in general, more soluble and less stable. De¬ 
composition to the mono-acetate occurs so readily that it was found 
impossible to prepare a pure compound. Acetylurson separates 
from alcohol in plates or prisms (4* 5H 2 0) quite different, in appear¬ 
ance from the caryophyllin compound. It was not found possible 
to purify the product formed by the oxidation of urson with fuming 
nitric acid. IT. W. 

4-Phenylcoumarins. II. Adolf Sqnn ( Bar. 1918, 51, 
1829—1832. Compare A., 1918, i, 401).—Further examples of the 
formation of 4-phenylcoumarins are given. 

Chloroacetylresoremol dimethyl ether, m. p. 114—115° after 
softening at 112° [Tambor and du Bois (A., 1918, i, 395) give 119°], 
is obtained by the action of hydrogen chloride on an ethereal, solu¬ 
tion of resorcinol dimethyl ether and chloroaeetonitrile in the pres¬ 
ence of zinc chloride, and is converted by potassium cyanide into 
cyanoacetylresordnol dimethyl ether , prisms or plates, in. p. 
152—153°. The latter condenses with phloroglucinol in glacial 
acetic acid solution under the influence of zinc chloride and hydro¬ 
gen chloride, yielding 5 :7 -dihydroxy- 2 ’ :4 r *dimethoxyA-phenylcent- 
ma-rin, hexagonal prisms, m. p. 232° (decomp.). 

Similarly, cyccnoacetylcatechat, m. p. 222° (decomp.), after previous 
softening, condenses with phloroglucinol to 3 r ; 4 ; : 5 :1 ~tetrallydroiry- 
4-phenylccmmarm t which, after being purified through the acetyl 
derivative, forms platelets ( + 2EUO), m. p. about 270° (decomp.), 

' H, W. 

Improvements in and Relating to Synthetic Drugs 
[Mydriatic Alkaloids]. Hagayoshi Nagai (Brit. Pat . 120936), 
—Synthetic racemic A’-methylmydriatine, 

OH*CHPh*GHMe # NHMe, 
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or Its salts is prepared by the condensation of beuzaldehyde with 
nitroethane by agitation for several hours at the ordinary tempera¬ 
ture in the presence of a small quantity of a solution of a weak 
alkali; such as an alkali carbonate or hydrogen carbonate, or phos¬ 
phate, or pyridine, etc. The condensation product, phenylnitro- 
propanol, O H • CHPh*OHMe*N0 2 , is separated by extraction with 
ether and freed from benzaldehyde by shaking the ethereal solution 
with aqueous sodium hydrogen sulphite. The oily residue is dis¬ 
solved in dilute alcohol, the calculated quantity of formaldehyde is 
added, and the mixture is reduced at a low temperature by adding 
dilute acetic acid and zinc dust. The liquid is filtered and the zinc 
precipitated by hydrogen sulphide; the solution is evaporated in a 
vacuum and the resinous residue is shaken with dilute hydrochloric 
acid and ether. The hydrochloride of the base is obtained by eva¬ 
porating the aqueous layer, and is recrystallised from absolute 
alcohol. This synthetic ephedrine differs in constitution from 
Fourneau's ephedrine (A., 1907, i, 762), and is the racemic form of 
natural ephedrine. J. F. B. 

Alkaloids of the Betel Nut, Karl Freudenberg {Ber., 1918, 51 , 
1668—1682).—Guvacine is 1:2:5: 6-tetrahydropyridine-3-carboxylic 
acid according to the author (A., 1918, i, 403) and 1:2:5: 6-tetra- 
hydropyxidine-4-carboxylic acid according to Hess and Liebbrandt 
(A.., 1918, i, 401). The author now shows that his view is the 
correct one by (i) the direct comparison (mixed m. p/s, etc.) of 
corresponding derivatives of guvacine and Wohl and Johnson's 
1:2 ; 5 :6-tetrahydropyridine-3-carboxylic acid, (2) by the identity 
of N -methylguvacine' with natural arecaidine, and (3) by a compari¬ 
son of dihydroguvacine with nipecotinic acid and isonipecoiinic acid. 
Contrary to the statement of Hess and Leibbrandt, dihydroguvacine 
differs in every way from 4onipecotinie acid, and is completely 
identical with nipecotinic acid (piperidine-3-carboxylic acid). Di- 
hydroguvacin© has m. p. 261° (decomp.; corr.), not above 320°, as 
stated by Hess and Leibbrandt (loo. cit .). The nipecotinic acid 
used by Hess and Leibbrandt was in reality almost pure zsonipeco* 
tirdc acid. Several other errors in their paper are corrected; for 
example, N -methylguvacine (arecaidine, arecaine), when esterifiedby 
alcoholic hydrogen chloride, is not demethyiated at the nitrogen 
atom; ' C. S. 

The Physical Constants of Nicotine. I. Specific Rotatory 
Power of Nicotine in Aqueous Solution. Harry Jephcott 
(T., 1919, 115, 104—108). 

Some Derivatives of Pyrrole. IV. G. Karl AlmstrOm 
(Annalen, 1918, 416, 279—290. Compare A., 1913, i, 1240; 1915, 
i, 989; 1916, i, 568).—In some reactions 5-hydroxy-4~acetyl~l: 3-di- 
phenylpyrrol© (A., 1916, i, 568) behaves as though it were the 5-keto- 
compound. It is not attacked by boiling alkali hydroxide and benz¬ 
aldehyde, but by heating with methyl iodide and alcoholic sodium 
methoxide at 100° yields a mixture of k-acetyl-l : S-dipkenyM- 

VOL. CXVL i. . , ■ , A ; 
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n< till yl-h-pyrrol one, colourless crystals, in. p. 115—115° (yetnicarh- 
atone, m. p, 217° [decomp.-]), and 1 : 3-d iphenyl-4 -methi/1- 5 -pyrrol an e , 
colourless needles, m. p. 113—114°. The latter of these Is also 
obtained by heating the former with moderately concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid, and is oxidised by chromic and acetic acids to -phenyl - 

methylmaletnphenylimide, ^>NPh, pale yellow, quadratic 

plates, in. p. 106—107°, from which aniline and pht\nylmelhyf- 
■maleic anhydride, m. p. 94—95°, are obtained by boiling wit'll 
alcoholic sodium ethoxide. 

By heating on the water-bath with 2JY r -sodium hydroxide and a 
large excess of methyl sidphate, 5-hydroxy-4-acetyhl : 3-diphenyl- 
pyrrole yields 1 :3-diplieixyl-4-methyls5-pyrrolone and 4~aee.tyl~h~ 
m ethoxy-1: 3<liphenylpyrrole, colourless crystals, m. p. 101°, which 
forms a semicarbazone , pale yellow crystals, m. p. 215° (deeompd, 
yields 1:3-diphenyl~5-pyrrolone by heating with moderately concen ¬ 
trated sulphuric acid, and is converted into 4-eiimamay 1-5-metho ,r//» 
1:3 -dhphenylpyrrole, yellow crystals, m. p. Ill—112°, by heating 
with aqueous-alcoholic sodium hydroxide and benzaldehyde. 

1:3 -Diphenyl - 4 - ethyl - 5 - ’pyrrolone, colourless plates, m. p. 
118—119°, yields phenyleihylmaleinphmylimide, yellow, rhombic 
plates, m. p. 79—80°, by oxidation, from which aniline and phenyl- 
eikyhnaleic anhydride , m. p. 46°, are obtained by the action of 
sodium ethoxide. 

5-Hydroxy-4-acetyl-l: 3-diphenylpyrrole does not yield crystalline 
products by treatment with acetic anhydride, diazomethane, or 
acetyl chloride, but it reacts with magnesium methyl iodide and then 
with acetyl chloride to form a substance, C 38 H I5 O s N, colourless 
needles, m. p. 119—120°. C. S. 

General Reaction of Ketones. I. Guarescht ( GazzcUa , 
1918, 43, ii, 83—98),-—The author has extended his work on the 
condensation of ketones with ethyl eyanoacetate in presence of 
ammonia or an amine (A., 1902, i, 819) to benzyl methyl ketone and 
its homologues in order to ascertain which ketones react incom¬ 
pletely or not at all with the eyanoacetate, and to study the manner 
in which the new compounds decompose with formation of hydro¬ 
carbons. 

3 :5 -I) icy an o-2 :6-di/ceto-4~b enzyl^metftylfjiper/dtne, 

CH 2 Ph-CMe<°g^gj;^>NH, 

the 1-ammonium derivative of which is formed from benzyl methyl 
ketone, ethyl eyanoacetate, and ammonia, crystallises in shining 
needles or prisms, m. p-. 255—257°, and has an acid reaction. in 
aqueous solution; its ammonium salt is crystalline, and in aqueous 
solution decomposes with, difficulty into toluene and the ammonium 
derivative of 3; 5-dicyano-2 :6-diketo-4-methyl-A 8 -tetrahydropyridine, 

CMe <§H^F;oO> N ' NH .' 
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Witli bromine water 3 :5-dicyano-2 :6-diketo-4-benzyl-4-methyl- 
piperidine gives a dibromo-clerivative, which, when boiled with alco- 
hoi, best with addition of a little formic acid, rapidly loses bromine, 
yielding 3 :5 -dicyano-A-henzyl-A-m ethyltrimethyleuediearhcmirm.de, 

CH 2 Ph-CMe<VJ^j;^>NH, rn. p. 266-268°. 

j3-Pheiiylethyl methyl ketone yields 3: o-dicyano-2 : 6-diketo-4-jS- 
j) 1 1 ei:iy 1 etliyl-4-:metliyIpiperidine, which lias been already described. 

3 :5 ~i)ieyano~2 : &~diket o-4- benzyl-A. - ethyl-piper idine, 


CH,Ph-CEt<°g<°g>:™>NH, 

obtained from benzyl ethyl ketone, forms crystals, m. p. 222—226°, 
which absorb bromine, giving the dibromo-clerivative. The latter 
loses its bromine when boiled with alcohol and formic acid, yielding 
3 : &-dicyano-A~benzyl-Amiethyltrimethylenedicarbonimide, 

CH^h-OEK^^NH, 

in. p. 226—228°. 

3 : 5-Dicyano -2 : &-diketo-4i-P-pJieJii/lethyl-4rethylpiperidine, 

CH 2 Pii-CH 2 -CEt<^g^.'g>NH, 

prepared from jS-phenyletliyl ethyl ketone, forms crystals, m. p. 
181—183°. 

3 : $-Di cyan 0-2 : 6-<7 ike to- 4- henzyl-A-propylpij\endine, 

CH,Ph.OP,-<g®<^);gg>HH, 


forms white crystals, in. p. 225°. 

3 : K-lJieyana-l : (j-di/ceto-A-henzyl-i -iso propylpiperUllne, 


CH,Pl,.OP,-'<gg<™);™>SH, 


forms colourless needles, m. p>. 248*5—249*5°, When treated with 
alcohol and formic acid, its dibromo-deri vative decomposes, yielding 
a colourless, crystalline compound, m. p. 255—257°, which is prob¬ 
ably 3 1 5-dicyano<-4henzyl-4-«Vopropyltrimethylenedicarboiiimide. 

Benzyl fsobutyl ketone condenses with ethyl cyanoacetate and 
ammonia, giving a small quantity of a compound which crystallises 
in needles, m. p. 223—225°, but was not analysed. 

With sodium hydrogen sulphite, benzyl methyl ketone, j3-phenyl- 
ethyl methyl ketone, and benzyl ethyl ketone form crystalline com¬ 
pounds, but this is apparently not the case with j3-phenylethyl ethyl 
ketone or benzyl fsobutyl ketone. T. H. P, 


The Three Phenacylaminohenzoic Acids. M. Scholtz 
(Bar 1918, 51, 1645—1653).—The three aminobenzoic acids react 
with (a-bromoacetophenone in boiling alcohol to form o -phenctcyl- 
aminoheazoic acid , C0Ph # CH 2 *NH*C c H 4 *G0 2 H ? yellow leaflets, m. p. 
190° (phenylhydrazone, yellow needles, m. p. 156°), the m 4$omeride, 

e 2 : , 
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colourless crystals, m. jk and tin.* ptomo ride, c<»lottrlw.s 

needles, in. p. 211° respectively. 11’ alkali hydroxide or carbonate 
also is present in the reaction in the case of the ortho- and, paim 
compounds, a by-product is the phenacyl ester, 

COPh-CH 2 -NH-CVri4-CO< J )dJJI»-(;tOPh 
(o -eater, liair-like crystals, in. p. 180°; p-c.stor, colourless needles, 
m. p. 186°). By treatment with bailing acetic anhydride /// and 
p~ pi i euacylaminobe maoic acids are converted into the. corresponding 
acetyl derivatives, pointed prisms, m. p. 817°, and leaflets, in. p. 
17b 0 , respectively, but the ortho-compound is converted into a nut**. 

stance, C 17 H n (X 2 N, (colourless needles, m. p. 
288°, which is regarded as 8dty<lro;ry ;> /*<7o 
1 - phenylpro pen t ylene - 2 :1 - indole (annexed 
formula). It develops a blood-red coloration 
with alcoholic ferric chloride, forms a tli* 
bromide , G l7 H x { O a NBr 2 , pale yellow needles, 
m. p. 265°, and is converted, by hot aqueous 
alcoholic potassium hydroxide into the poiamum salt of an add, 
0i 7 H is 0 3 N, colourless needles, in. p. 800° (decomp.), which docs not 
give a coloration with ferric chloride, forms a dibromide , pale yellow 
needles, and yields a phenylhydrazone , yellow needles, m* p> 221°, 
find is therefore regarded as indoxyL2~j&adnn antic acid , 

C 6 H 4 <^>CII-CPh:ClI-CO.,H. 

It is acetylated by warming with acetic anhydride, but the product, 
C 17 H 13 0 3 KAc, rhombic crystals, in. p. 167°, no longer exhibits the 
properties of an acid; it regenerates iudoxylcitmamio acid after pro¬ 
longed boiling with aqueous sodium hydroxide. 

By boiling with phenylliydraasine in glacial acetic; acid all three 
phenacylaminobenzoic acids yield the phenylhydrazou e of a-phem 
acylphenylhydrazine, NHPh*NXTh*CH t /Nl : T*'NJIPh, yellow needles, 
m. p. 147° ( acetyl derivative, G>flH lu N 4 Ae, yellow crystals, nu p, 
201 °). 

w-Bromoacetophenone and phenyl hydrazine react in boiling alco¬ 
hol to form, not the preceding compound, but ' a substance, 
C« 8 Hi> 4 N 4 , colourless needles, m. p. 174°, which is regarded u» trine 

CBh-CHyNBh-K , . . . _ 

i 1 Li_, and is isomeric with 


-NPh-OH,—OPK 


phenyhfi-tetracarbazme, 

the substance, m. p. 137°, obtained by Hess in 1.886 from the same 
two reagents in alcoholic solution at 0°. O. S. 


Aldehyde Derivatives of Rhodaniaes and their Fission 
Products. I. Budou?Andkeasch (Monateh, 1918,39; 419—440). 
—A study of the oxidation, reduction, and fission of various con¬ 
densation products of aldehydes and rhodanines. 

A solution of phenylbenzylidenerhodanine in boiling glacial acetic 
acid is oxidised by bromine to' phenylbenzylidenethiocar pimideglycol- 
lide, m. p. 209° (compare A., 1917, i, 663, in which the m. p. is given 
as 239° in error); similarly, phenybomitroben^^ 
yields phenyl -o- mtrobemyUdenethiocarbimidegly collide, woolly 
needles, m„ p.'204°. ■*: 
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The following substances have been prepared with a view to the 
study of their reduction : 5 -ethylrhodaniuc (from ethyl a-bromo- 
biityrato and ammonium ditliiocarhamate), yellowish-white, crystal¬ 
line powder,, m. p, 105°; Z-phcnyl-%~ctJi^ thin, pale 

yellow plates, in. p. 123°; Z-'phenylr$-etJbyZ;rhod&niM, pale yellow 
needles, in. p. 83°; o~nitrohenzyl phenylcli t /docarh amat e , 

NHPh* CS* S ■ CHo* C 0 H 4 *N <X, 

mdphur-yellow needles, m. p. 120—121°. Attempts to reduce- efchyl- 
idenerhodanine and phenylethylidenerhodanine have not yielded 
satisfactory results up to the present. 

The various aldehyde condensation products of the rhodanines are- 
found. to be decomposed with widely differing velocities by alkali; 
those containing a hydroxy-group in the phenyl residue are particu¬ 
larly resistant, so that, in general, they are only decomposed under 
conditions which lead to- the further degradation of their fission 
products. The most suitable reagent is a solution of sodium amyl- 
oxide in amyl alcohol, probably by reason of the higher temperature 
which can be attained. Under these conditions, phenylpiperonyl- 
idenerhodanine yields phenylthiocarbimide and metJiylenejlioxy-a- 
fhiolcmnaniic acid , CH.>0 2 t C 0 H<pCH 1C (BH)*OCXH, yellow, micro¬ 
scopic needles, which begin to decompose at ca, 170° and are com¬ 
pletely molten at 208—210°. The latter acid is transformed by 
iodine into dhulphidobismethylencdioxycinnmnic acid, in. p. 228°. 
8 i m i 1 a rl y, p~7* y dr ary -m -m c t ho ,v y-a-1 hi at cin nmnic acid , 
OH-C n H n (OMeVOH:C(SH)-GO»K, 
pale chrome-yellow, rhombic plates, m. p. 183° after softening at 
170°, is obtained from the condensation product of vanillin ami 
pheily 1 rliodanine, whilst the anhydride of o-hydroxy-a-thiolcimia ml c 
acid (m. p. of benzyl derivative, 164—165°) is prepared from 
I >1 ic n yl-o -hydroxyl) e n zy 1 i d eneth iocarbi m i d eg! y col li d e. Fhenylfuryl- 

idenerhodanine yields firryUJdolacryUc acid\ 

Qj H ;{ b * CH:O(SH) * co 2 h , 

line needles, m. p. 102—103°, which is transformed by iodine into 
the corresponding dhylphidoHuid, lemon-yellow needles or hexagonal 
plates, in. p. 190—191°. Fission of phydroxybenzyliderierhodanine, 
m. }>. 274° after softening at 260°, did not lead to the isolation of 
/^hydroxy-adhiolctn mimic acid,.but its formation was proved by 
the separation of its benzyl derivative, colourless, microscopic 
needles, m. p. 183°, The free acid, chrome-yellow needles, m. p. 
186°, was prepared by the- action of a solution of sodium amyl oxide 
in hot amyl alcohol on ph c /? ?/£-p- hydro try b enzylidenerh odanin e , 
cadmium-yellow needles, m. p. 285°. The corresponding dhulphido - 
acid is a yellow, crystalline powder, m. p. 197°. i>-DimetJiylamino- 
a-thidcinmamic acid has m. p. 160°; the corresponding dhulphido - 
acid is a scarlet powder, in. j>. 198°. 

minob enzylidenerhodanine forms fine, woolly needles resem¬ 
bling chromium trioxide which soften at'about 200°, and are not 
completely melted at 290°; 2 : i-dihetoS-p-amimbenzylidenet/iiazoi- 

idifm , is a dark , reddish-brown, .powder 
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which further darkens from about 200A and lum no tlHiuifr in, p 
A lion i pts to decompose Iheso substances, as also phony! o nil nhtmzyl 
idenerhodatiine, hy alkali led io negative results. IL \\, 

Parabanic Acid. Roukrt Bhhukni) and Anoim A.souk (Ainwlrt?. 

1018, 416, 22fi-~228’)..Parabanie neid can he obtained in aimak 

33"a yield by rapidly adding 8*4 grams of uric acid, 1o 39 e,c, 
nitric acid,, I) 1*3, healed at. 70°, evaporating (he solution to dry 
ness, and evaporating the residue two or three times with nitric 
acid, I) 1 *4, until the evolution of gas ceases. The product b 
crystallised from boiling water. C. 8. 

New Compounds to be employed as Colouring Matters or 
in the Production of Colouring Matters. Anuusa A no hi, 
(king. Pat., 111134 7, 1917). A new type of compounds, for which 
the name of “ panueuos 99 is suggested, contains two benzene nuclei 
(or nuclei of benzene derivatives or other cyclic groups) linked 
together through four para-carbon atoms of the nuclei by two 
nitrogen atoms. Of the three phases of the formula which may 
be assigned to parazene, two (f and TIT) become identical in the 
absence of unsyimneirical substitution: 
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Farazeuoa are 

preparotl l.y lioaiin^' a |.a 

ral i al< >geti su bstifu tenl 

aniline or amaphthylamine, or derivatives 

of either containing 


indifferent groups in the nuclei, with a condensing agent., 
such as zinc chloride, ferric chloride, aluminium chloride, 
or phosphoric oxide. The product, of the, reaction is a 
hydroxy parazene, 'which is converted hy reduction into para 
zene. The parazene thus obtained from ■ /eehloroaniline is a 
dark blue powder which, when dissolved in dilute acetic acid, 
may be used for dyeing wool or silk. Special colouring matters 
may be produced by introducing auxoehromie groups by 
the ordinary methods. Parazenes will form salts with acids hy 
addition to one or both of the nitrogen atoms. [See, further, 
J. floe. Chcm. TfuL, 1919, February.] " CJ. A. M. 

Interaction ol Aliphatic Diazo-compounds and Diphenyl- 
keten. J. Surkda. y Boaxbs (Anal Pitt. Qitim 1918, 16, 611—624). 
—With phenyldiazomethane, diphenylketen produces a mh Marne., 
CVjH^OFTy, white crystals, m. p. 196°. Diphenyhliazosnethaue and 
diphenylketen yield yellow crystals, in . p. 133—136° (decomp/). 
The product from diphenylenediazomethane and dipheaylketen is 
a dark yellow powder , m. p. 157° (decamp.). The emmtitotion of 
these substances is being further liivestig&ted. A. *1, W, 
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Preparation of True Vat Byes'from Di- and Tri-aryl- 
methane Byes. Heinrich Wikland (D.R.-P. 808298; from 

(■hem. Zcnlr 101S, ii, 7812—783)..By treatment* of the dyes with 

alkali hyposulphite solution, colourless alkali salts are obtained 
which are soluble in water, and arc reoxidised to the original 
dyes with extraordinary rapidity by atmospheric oxygen. For 
example, crystal violet yields sodium hexainethyltnaminotriphenyl- 
i noth an esulphon a t e, C(C ( « FT >( * N Me 2 ) ; p SO :{ N a, crystal li si n g i n glisten * 
ing needles. II, W. B. 

Some Derivatives of Isatin. Andre M ever (CompL rend. 
1918, 107, 1070—1073).--When the amino-oxindole obtained by 
the red notion of isatoxirne with tin and hydrochloric acid is 
oxidised by potassium ferricyanide in dilute solution, in addition 
to isatin, a small amount of a red compound is obtained. If the 
isuioxinie is reduced by zinc and acetic acid, the zinc salt, 
C 1 . <; H H 0.»N 5 ,Zn, of this red. compound is obtained. From its 
behaviour on reduction with sodium hyposulphite or when dis¬ 
solved in sulphuric acid, the author considers that the red corn- 

pound is probably identical with. 

MeC_.C—.NrzCr- ] \\ Wahl and BaganFs wmidigotin. 

MeN CO \ y\ / Mixed rubazonic acids of the isatin 
\/ series may be prepared by condensing, 

NPh ' in alcoholic solution, amino-anti 

pyrin e with isatin, 5-bmmoisatin, 
f> : 7-d ibromoisai.it), and naphthisatin, They have the general con¬ 
stitution (annexed formula), where X represents the substituted 
benzene or naphthalene nucleus. W. G. 

Derivatives of the Indole and Indigotin Groups Sub¬ 
stituted at the Nitrogen Atom. August Alrert (Annalen, 

1918, 416, 24.0-.-278. Compare A., 1910, i, 821).-.1 Hydroxy-2- 

i hiodt be nzoy 1 ox.yoxindolo (A., 19.15, i, 595) only reacts in the thion 
form in forming the acetyl derivative. In all other cases, it reads 

in the thiol-form, C fl IJ. < 011(0 gg>C-Hi:T. For example, • il 

reads with phenylhydrazine in cold alcoholic or glacial acetic add 
solution to form 2 - lhiol-3-b e ■nzo-i/lo.rifoirindo! e phau/lfi t/drazon c 

hi/dmte, NHPh-NH-N(OII)<^?|^>CH-OBz,, pale yellow plates, 

m. p. 123.126° (decomp.), which is also formed from the acetyl 

derivative, acetic acid being eliminated. The phenylbydrazone 
hydrate is interesting in that the sulphur can be extraordinarily 
easily eliminated, N / 2-Sodium hydroxide converts it into 
1 1 V-b ia'ph eni/lhi/drazmoimdiffo tin, 

C ( ; ET << fj • N H P! i)> ^: ('<N( NII • N H P h ) > <~ A-*-4 > 

rod, rectangular plates, decomp. 237.-240°, darkening at 230°, in 
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which Iho presence of the two carbonyl groups is shown 4) by 
heating on the water bath with aniline or ft folunlme and if 
hydrochloride, whereby the ht/tfrochloridr of (he mat , 

c; U) H n2 N^jnca, 

steel4)I no needles, deromp. 240°, or of the p-/o///, greenbh-blue 
crystals, decomp, 218—223°, is obtained, and (2) by heating with 
phenyl hydrazine and its hydrochloride, whereby the hkfthmy! 

ki/dmzane, C 4u lrL 4 N ; , 0 , yellow plates, decomp. 200.206°, is 

obtained. 

Certain reactions indicate that 1 :1/4uspheny I hy<Irazinoted igoWu 
is able to react, in the tautomeric on olio form, 


<9(011)-- >f( . (< C(OH)-> 

fl 4 N(:N-N.HPh) NC-N-NHPh) 

Thus the substance is insoluble in dilute aqueous sodium hydr¬ 
oxide, and is only sparingly soluble in alcohol, but dissolves 
extremely easily in alcoholic sodium hydroxide, the colour of the 
solution changing from yellow to blood-reel; the yellow colour is 
regenerated by the addition of water. These colour changes are 
still more pronounced in the case of the 1: F-bisphenylinethyb 
hydrazinoindigotin mentioned below; the yellow colour of its 
alcoholic solution is changed to dark green by alcoholic 'potassium 
hydroxide, and is regenerated by the addition of water. The 
presence of two hydroxyl groups is proved by means of benzoyl 
chloride. 1; F-Bispheriylhydrazinoiridigotin is bailed with. l()N> 
sodium hydroxide until the dark red mdium derivative is formed, 
the mixture is then cooled and treated with, benzoyl chloride, 
whereby, according to the conditions, the dlhmzoyl derivative, 
; C0 —_CO- 


w<; 


>tyw 


■N(NH-NBssPh)^ v * ^N(NH ■■NBzPh)""''' 8n y«l ] ° winh-rai 
needles, m. p. 190—191° (this forms a hwphmvlfoydrmmie, 

.* .V*. 

plates containing 2JLO, :m, p. 140—445° [hydrated] or 186.189° 

[deeomp, ; anhydrous]), or the Utrahemoyl derivative, 

0 H <?(° Bz )->o-C<?(° & )-“>P IT 

8 4 N(:N*NB!«Phr ^(IN-NBssPh) " 4 ’ 


yellow or yellowish-brown, rhombic platen, in. p. 158— Hit) 0 , is 
obtained. The tetrabenzoyl derivative is converted into the 
dibenzoyl derivative by careful treatment with sodium ethoxide, 
and into the bisphenylhydrazone of the latter by warming with 
phenylhydrazine and its hydrochloride at 50°, • 

By treatment with «s-phenylmethylhydrazine, l-hydroxy-3- 
benzoyloxy-2-thio-oxindole is converted into a phenylmethylhydr- 
azone, which could not he obtained crystalline, and is readily 
changed by .Nj 2-sodium hydroxide into l:V-lkphenglmethyi- 
: hydraxsin>aindif;otin, C 30 n a(i O,jN ( ., yellow or yellowish-red needles, 
m. ]i. 202° ( bisphem/lh-ydrmone, yellowish-brown plates, 
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deeoiup. 165°). This reacts with cold alcoholic potassium 
and methyl sulpha to to form the dimethyl ether, 


< 9(OMe)- >r . f< 9(OMo)- > 

4 N{:N-NMoPh) ' N(:N-NMePh) ' 


eth oxide 


dark bluish-red plates, an. p. 105°, and its sodium derivative reads 
with benzoyl chloride to form only a dihcmoyl derivative, 


<9(01*0- >r . r< C(OBz)- 

‘ 5 4 ^(IN-NMePh) N(:N-NMePh) 


>c,,h 4 , 


yellow, quadratic plates, m. p. 150—151°. The dibenzoyl deriv¬ 
ative is converted into the preceding bisphenylhydrazone, decomp. 
165°, by warming with phenylhydr azine, the two benzoyl groups 
being eliminated. 

1 : l f ~Bn-p-bromophevglhydrazmomdi.gof4n 9 (A 8 H., 0 O a N 6 Bi\> , fonus 
orange-yellow, rectangular plates, in. p. 247° (decoaup.), and is 
converted by warm aniline and aniline hydrochloride into the 
hydrochloride of the anil , C 40 Hg 0 N 8 Br 2 ,2HCl, blackish-blue, micro¬ 
scopic plates, m. p. 227—281° (decomp.). 

The preceding bisphenylhydrazino- and substituted lusphenyl- 
hydrazino-indigotins do not yield vat dyes on reduction, but 
undergo profound decomposition, the products depending on the 
nature of the reducing agent. The course of the reduction in add 
media will be described in a later paper. The reduction of 
1 :1 '-hisphenylliydrazinoindigO'tin suspended in lien zone by. alcoholic 
ammonium sulphide yields dihydroindigotin, aniline, and ammonia. 
Its reduction by iV-sodium hydroxide and zinc dust in an atmo¬ 
sphere of coal gas for six days yields a pale yellow solution, from 
which is precipitated by means of atmospheric oxygen a dark blue 
zinc salt, probably of 1:1 ; -d iaminoindigotin, from which is liberated 
by dilute hydrochloric acid the . hydrochloride of indigotin- 1:1/- 

imide, ^ ^ rectangular plates, decomp. 

185°, This base forms an acetyl derivative, a very sparingly 
soluble sulphate , 2 C 10 TT fl O,JSr fl ,H fl SO 4 , needles, and other crystalline 
salts, and is a true vat dye, yielding with alkaline sodium hypo¬ 
sulphite a yellow vat from which, the imide is regenerated by means 
of oxygen. The preceding zinc salt yields dihyd roindigotin by 
reduction. C. S. 


Compounds Derived from Proteins by Energetic Treat¬ 
ment with Nitric Acid. VII. Cabo Th. Murker (ZtiUch* 
physiol Ohem., 1918, 103, 80—83. Compare A., 1918, i, 198).— 
The occurrence'of 5-nitroglyoxaline-4-carboxylic and glyoxaline-4- 
glyoxylic acids, both oxidation products of histidine, among the 
products of the oxidation of protein, is confirmed (see Knoop, A., 


1918, i, 412). 


H. W. B. 


Hydrolysis,of Kafir in. I). Brevsjs Jokes and Care 0, Johns 
{J. Biol Ghent.., 1918, 36, 323—334).~Kafirin, the alcohol• 
soluble protein of kafir (A ndropogou sorghum), contains 21*2% 
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glutamic arid, 15*4% Ietiri.no, 8* 1% alanine, 7*8% prolific, 3'3% 
tyrosine, 4/3% valine, 3*5% ammonia, 2*3% phenylalanine, 2’3% 
aspartic arid, 1*0% arginine, 1*1% histidine, 0*93'% lysine, and 
0*84% cystine. Tryptophan is also present, 'hut,, glycine is absent. 
Kalirin therefore closely resembles zein, the alcohol-soluble protein 
of maize, except in regard to its content of tryptophan. 

IT, W. 13 

Proteins ol the Peanut, AracMs hypogsea. III. The 
Hydrolysis of. Araclxixi, Gael O. Johns and D. Bhrksk Jon ns 
(J. Biol Oh an., 1018, 36, 491 -500. Compare impeding abstract), 
— -A radii n. contains 16*7% t glutamic acid, 13*5'% arginine, 5*33, 
tyrosine, 5*3% aspartic acid, 5*0% lysine, 4*1% alanine, 3*9%, leucine, 
2"t>‘% phenylalanine, 2*0% ammonia, 1*9% histidine, 1’4%> prolinc, 
1*1% valine, and 0*9% cystine. Tryptophan is present, glycine 
absent. If. W, 13 

Chemical Study of Enzyme Action. K. 0. Falk (f%cieua\ 
1918, 47 , 423—429; from Ph v *h>L Ahxtr., 1918, 3, 4073 The 
chemical nature of enzymes is discussed in the light of the results 
of experiments previously published (compare A., 1917, i, 598), 

TL W, 13 

Studies in Fermentation. III. Pepsin and Peptic 

Digestion. W. Rikdkemann (Fcrmentjonciu, 1917, 2, 1.-57 ; from 

Ohem . Zentr., 1918, ii, 741- 742. Compare A., 1917, i, 02). A 

suspension of coagulated egg white in water can he employed fur 
detecting a small amount of pepsin. The former is prepared from 
dried commercial egg albumin by dissolving in water, acidifying 
with acetic acid, adding sodium chloride, and then heating to the 
boiling point with continual stirring. The protein separates in very 
finely divided flocks, which after washing and pressing cam be 
rubbed up with a little glycerol to form a paste, in which form it 
can bo preserver! indefinitely. A small fragment a,bout the size of a 
pea in 10 o.e. of water forms a .milky fluid which does not yield a 
perceptible sediment for several hours. On digestion with a trace of 
pepsin and hydrochloric, acid, the turbidity quickly disappears. 

Fibrin is dissolved by dilute hydrochloric acid even in the absence 
of pepsin. Repeated addition of fibrin results in an increased rale, 
of solution, which appears to indicate that an autolytic or peptic 
enzyme is closely associated with fibrin or is formed from the fibrin 
by hydrolysis. If the fibrin is boiled prior to the experiment, it does 
not dissolve so readily in the dilute acid. II. \V, 13 

Trypsin, and a New Method of Purifying Enzymes. 

Joseph T. Wood (J. ftoc, Ohem . Ind., 1918, 37, 3113.315t).* .Tf 

has been stated by Hoi zb erg (A., 1913, i, 662) that when a saturated 
solution, of safranine is added to a neutral or very faintly alkaline 
solution of trypsin, a precipitate is formed which* possesses protore 
; lytic properties, This statement is confi rmed by the author, and it 
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is. shown that the precipitated material consists of protein mailer 
wit.li the aafranine and the enzyme in an adsorbed condition. 

Trypsin or other enzyme cam be purified by dissolving in a small 
quantity of water and allowing the solution to soak into filter or 
blotting paper. After rapid drying at a low temperature, the pro¬ 
teins are retained more tenaciously by the paper than the enzyme, 
and on placing in water for a few minutes and then, filtering, a solu¬ 
tion of the enzyme is obtained practically free from protein. Such a 
protein-free trypsin solution does not give any precipitate with 
saf ranine, II, W. B. 

Action of Mercuric Acetate on y>~Toluidine» I, L. 

Ykcchiottj. (Gunzcffa. 10.18, 48, ii, 78- So. (dmpare A., 10H, 

i, 1003)..The interaction of mercuric acetate (1 mol.) and p -tolu- 

idine (1 mol.) yields } > / olui dio tin amt ri a relate, 

NITj,* C 0 IF ;{ Mo* Hg * O A c, 

which forms shining, white crystals, m. p. 184°; the ;merenriacetate 
group probably occupies the ortho-position to the amino-group. The 
coiTesponding hydrtuvhlc , NHVGffHgMe♦ .Idg• OH, crystallises in pale 
yellow plates, m. p. 212 213°, which begin, to turn brown at about 

120°; it renders water strongly alkaline. The chloride, 
C;ir«N01Hg, forms prismatic needles; in. p. 170°. T. H. Ih 
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Quantitative Evaporation of Blood Serum. (Ikoroe IL 

Burrows and Edwin J. Cohn (J. Biol. (Them., 1918, 36, 587.590). 

.The apparatus consists of an ordinary distilling flask of at least 

1 litre capacity supplied with 100 grains of rather large glass pearls. 
The stopper carries a dropping funnel, the lower end of which 
extends into the bulb of the flask. The side-tube of the flank is con¬ 
nected with, a vertical condenser, which empties into a previously 
weighed bottle of size suitable for trapping the evaporated and 
condensed water. 'Following this in succession, is a weighed calcium 
chloride tower, a manometer, and a vacuum pump. The trap bottle 
and calcium chloride tower are immersed in ice-cold water, and ice- 
water should flow through the condenser jacket. 

The flask and appendages having been weighed, the apparatus is 
exhausted to a. pressure of 1 cm. of mercury, or less. The flask is 
immersed in a water-bath at 50°, and the liquid serum is then 
allowed to enter slowly through the funnel as nearly as possible at 
the rate at which evaporation proceeds. So treated,, the serum 
foams largely and leaves a friable product which adheres loosely to 
the walls of the flask, "When the desired, amount of liquid has been 
evaporated, the cold water of the condenser jacket is replaced by' 
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warm water and air slowly admitted through the funnel. This is 
followed by re-exhaustion with slight raising of the temperature of 
the bath* When the serum is dry, the apparatus is d ism emitted 
am! the parts weighed. Serum contains about 9% of solids, which, 
as thus obtained, dissolve readily in water, yielding a slightly 
turbid solution, IX. W. ,B. 

The Action of Ferric Thiocyanate on Normal Human 
Serum. Arthur Vernes and Roger Bourns (GtmpL rend*, 1918, 
167, 972—974).—The reagent prepared by the action of ammonium 
thiocyanate or ferric chloride is added to a series of tubes contain¬ 
ing 6*4 c.c. of diluted serum, in diminishing dilutions. The first, 
tubes show no precipitation, then follow a series of tubes in which 
precipitation takes place, and these am followed by another series 
with no precipitation, 8. B. 8, 

Mineral Metabolism in Experimental Acidosis. Ivingo 
Goto (J. Biol . Chem 1918, 36, 355—378).—The daily administra 
lion of hydrochloric acid to a rabbit during a period of from one to 
four weeks was accompanied by an increase in the urinary excretion 
of phosphoric acid. Subsequent investigation, .showed that the 
muscles were deficient in phosphorus, sodium, and potassium, and 
the bones in calcium carbonate. The fat content of the skeleton 
was also greatly reduced. These results indicate that in acid 
intoxication after the carbonates in the body fluids have been 
neutralised, the alkali phosphates of the muscles and the calcium 
carbonate of the bones are drawn on in the attempt to maintain the 
hydrogen-ion concentration of the body tissues at the normal level, 

IT. W. B. 

Comparative Metabolism of certain Aromatic Acids. 
II* Fate of p-Hydroxybenzoic Acid and ^Hydroxy- 
phenylacetic Acid in the Organism of the Monkey* 

Carl P. Shbrwin (J. Biol. Chem ,, 1918, 36, 309- 318, 

Compare A., 1917, i, 603),—Feeding experiments on a monkey 
(Macacus rhesus) indicate- that in relation to the process of the 
metabolism of the aromatic amino-acids, the monkey stands in the 
same position as other lower animals and thus differs from man. 
The monkey excretes the p-hydmxybemoic acid in the urine In an 
uncombined state, whilst a partial combination with glycine takes 
place in the human organism. On the other hand, f-hydroxy- 
plienylacatic acid is partly excreted as ^hydroxyphenyluceluiVie acid 
in,the case' of the monkey and lower animals, but is excreted in an 
xmcombined form in man, H. W. B, 

Metabolic Changes induced by the Administration of 
Guanidine Bases. V. Change of Phosphate and Calcium 
Content in Serum in Guanidine Tetany and the Relation 
between the Calcium Content and Dextrose in the Blood. 
0; K.'Watanabb (/. Biol. Chem., 1918, 36, 531—546. Compare A., 
1918, i, 327),—The administration of guanidine to rabbits produces 
■ & condition of' severe acidosis with the retention of' phosphates, a 
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decrease of calcium in the blood, and a hypoglyeamiia. After the 
extirpation of the parathyroids in the rabbit, phenomena and symp¬ 
toms are observed which are similar to those occurring after the 
administration of guanidine. Since there is a large increase in the 
guanidine bases in the blood in parathyroid and in idiopathic 
tetany, it is possible that the fundamental cause of tetany is the 
increased formation of guanidine brought about by the disturbance 
of the function of the parathyroids. H. W. B. 

influence of Protein Feeding on the Concentration of 
Amino-acids and their Nitrogenous Metabolites in the 
Tissues. H. J-L Mitchell (J. Biol. Chem 1918, 30, 501—520).— 
The concentration of amino-acids, ammonia, and urea in the tissues 
of rats is comparable to that in the tissues of other mammals. In 
the young, growing animal the concentration of the amino-acids in 
the tissues is considerably higher than in the adult animal, due pos¬ 
sibly to the greater metabolic activity of the young as compared to 
the adult tissues. The effect of feeding with protein depends also 
on the age of the animal; in young rats the concentration of the 
amino-acids and urea in the tissues is increased, whilst in the adult 
animal no or only a slight increase can be detected. T:L W. B. 

Animal Calorimetry. XV. Further Experiments Relative 
to the Cause of the Specific Dynamic Action of Protein. 
H. V. Atkinson and Graham Lusk [with G. F. Sodeestrgm] (J . 
Biol. Chem., 1918, 30, 415—427. Compare Lusk, A., 1915, i, 614). 
—The administration of hydrochloric acid to a dog causes a slight 
increase in the basal metabolism, but a further increase is not 
observed when aspartic acid is simultaneously given. Aspartic acid, 
like glutamic acid, does not therefore exert any specific dynamic 
action. Asparagine and 'glycine behave very differently in ‘meta¬ 
bolism, the former being without specific dynamic action, whilst the 
hitter exerts the most powerful specific dynamic action of any of 
the amino-acids in protein which have been thus far tested. There¬ 
fore, the hypothesis of Grafe (DeuUch. Arch. Klin. 1915, 

1X8, 1) that the specific dynamic action of protein is due to him 
amino-radicles of the amino-acids is shown to be incorrect. Neither 
succinic acid, nor acetamide is found to increase the heat produc¬ 
tion of the animal. The authors draw the conclusion that the pro¬ 
cesses of deaminisation and urea formation have nothing to do with 
the specific dynamic action of protein. H. W. XL 

Penetration of Neutral Salts into [Animal] Cells. Wilhelm 
von Moellkndokff (Kolloid Zeitsch 1918,' 23, 158 — 163). — A 
number' of experiments on the penetration of solutions of sodium 
chloride, manganese sulphate, uranium nitrate, and potassium sul¬ 
phate into liver and .kidney cells of animals are described. The 
experiments show that sufficient of the salts penetrate to produce an 
intracellular precipitation of the acid colour substances contained in 
'th©'cells. This precipitation is identical with the action of neutral 
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salts on semi-colloids ami is characterised as a diminution of I he 
dispersion. The process indicates that the cell walls art 1 permeable 
to- neutral salts. The process Is in keeping with the theory' of a, 
sponge-like structure for protoplasm. «l. b\ S. \ 

• Synthetic Capacity of the Mammary Gland. I, Cate 
this Gland Synthesise Lysine ? E. Ik Hakt, V, lte Nelson, ami 

W. Prrz («/. liwL (Jh-em.j 1918,38, 291.807)..Hats fed on a lysine- 

free' diet of zein and tryptophan with non-nitrogcuoiis substances arc 
able to give birth to their young, but appear to be unable to rear 
them. It is considered that these results are due to the failure of 
the mammary glands of the rats to produce sufficient milk, owing 
to the absence of the lysine necessary for the formation of the 
protein normally present in rats milk. II. \V, ,B. 

Vitamin© Studies. II. Does Water-soluble Vitamin® 
Function as a Catalase Activator? 11. Adams Dutoueu and 
Ferdinand A, Collate (/. Biol. Chew., 1918, 36, 547- 550. Com¬ 
pare A., 1918, i, 561),—Vitamins extracts do not increase the cata ¬ 
lytic activity of extracts of liver. The vitamin© in the body does 
not act as a direct activator of catalase, but seems to stimulate the 
organism to greater production of the enzyme. 11. W. B. 

Vitamin© Studies. III. Curative Properties of Honey, 
Nectar, and Maize-pollen In Avian Polyneuritis. It. Adams 
•Dutchbr [with L. V. Franck) (J. Mol. (Jhem 1918, 36, 051 555. 

Compare preceding abstract).—Honey contains a small amount of 
the water-soluble vitamin©, but the amount is so small that its cura ¬ 
tive effect can only be observed after concentration of the vita mine 
by adsorption with siliceous earth. Nectar appears to he almost 
free from vitamines, but maize-pollen is relatively rich in this 
respect, small amounts of pollen extract being suilkueut to cause the 
recovery of pigeons in the last stages of po-lyneu ritin. I t is possible 
that it is the presence of pollen grains, in ordinary honey which 
confers on it its small curative power over polyneuritis. IL W. B. 

• ' Quinine in Animal Tissues and Liquids, with Methods for 
its Estimation. W. Kamsdbih, I. J. Limn, and EL Whitley 
(Ann, Trap. Med . 2>ar<mM, 1918, 12, 228—268. Compare Ita,ms- 
den and Lipkin, A., 1918, ii, 251; Hartmann and Zilu, A., 19.18, 
b 328).---The method previously described by Itairisden and Lipkin 
is applicable to the estimation of quinine in most tissues, but not 
in liver and brain. Given in large doses, the alkaloid accumulates 
m most tissues (particularly the suprarenale and kidneys) much more 
than m the blood, where three-fourths is in the serum but scarcely 
any in the red corpuscles; 90% of an intravenous dose leaves the 
b. ood m %e^ first minute after injection. Quinine resists putre¬ 
faction m urine and feces, but is rapidly attacked post mortem 'bv 
trie liver, presumably in a manner identical with the normal fermeii- 
tateve process of quinine metabolism during life. In a mieo«iuon'of 
large doses by the mouth more* than 90% may be so metabolised, In 
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man there is considerable idiosyncrasy, both, as regards the rate of 
excretion and the concentration in the blood; high concentration 
in the blood, is associated with the symptoms of quinine intoxica¬ 
tion. Quinotoxine is attacked by the liver like quinine, but some 
at least is excreted unchanged by the urine. G. B. 

Creatinuria. I. Exogenous Origin oi Urinary Creatine. 
IL S tu.enboo.iv and E. G. Gross ( J . lit of . (Jit am 1918, 36,. 

265—.289).--Experiments on ]>igs are described, the results of which 

indicate that creatine is formed from a precursor or precursors in 
the protein molecule. Urinary creatine has an exogenous origin 
only when the protein in the food happens to contain a large pro¬ 
portion of the creatine precursor. Feeding with excess of a protein 
containing a relatively small proportion of the creatine precursor 
may result in an inhibition of the production of creatine, on account 
of the accompanying diminution in protein katabolism effected by 
the agency of the nonmitroge.nous portion of the protein, of the food. 
In the discussion of the results attempts are made to reconcile the 
numerous apparently contradictory conclusions arrived at by other 
workers on this subject. II. W. B. 

Method lor the Identification oi certain Carbamido-acids 
in the Presence ol Amino-acids and of Urea, Alice "Rohde 

(J. Biol. (them. , 1918, 36, 4G7 474).—The method consists in 

decomposing the urea by urease, and then extracting the ear! mmi do¬ 
ne ids, after acidifying with phosphoric acid, by means of ethyl 
acetate. The extract is then distilled with steam and the aqueous 
residue clarified with charcoal and then concentrated to small bulk. 
The crystals of carbamid<>~acid which, separate are identified by the 
melting point, etc. 

A method, for the quantitative estimation of these acids by the 
Van Slyke process is based on the fact that the anhydrides formed 
from them are not. decomposed by nitrous acid. The difference in 
the volumes of gas evolved, before and alder bailing the carb¬ 
amide-acid solution with, hydrochloric acid is a measure, therefore, 
of the amount of carbarnklo-aeid present. 

Applying these methods, it. is found that after the injection of 
amino-acids into cats, eatlianudo-aeids cannot be detected in the 
urine, whilst injected carbamide-acids are excreted in an unaltered, 
form. Conjugation of amino-acids with urea preparatory to excre¬ 
tion does not seem, therefore, to occur in the animal organism. 

H. W. B. 
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Autolysis ol Starch, W. Biedtsrmann (Ferment fonah 1918, 
Q, 200; from (Them. Zetifr., 1918, ii, 738. Compare A M 1917, :q G2). 
—Boiled starch solutions after some weeks become infected, with a 
'bacterium which forme a sulphut>yellow pigment and hydrolyses 
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Use si ;i r<h i<> dextrose. Th© bacterium is possibly identical with, 
or at least dowdy related to, vSchardinger's ttttiillm mtmm'tm* 
Th© previously recorded autolysis of starch was probably due to 
infection with this mietn-orgamsm. II. W. B. 

Azofieation, ,1 R Ubkavim (Hail M., 1U18, 6, 103—217)..A 

resume of the literature on the subject of nitrogen fixation by Azoith 
hach'r and (ImiridUvm jMtdanriannvu A full bibliography is 
appended. W. ii. 

Influence of certain Conditions on the Comparative Com 
sumption of Dextrose, and Lsevulos® by Sterigmatocystis 
nigra, starting from Sucrose. Marin Moujaro (OompL rend M 
1918, 167, 1043—104,6).—"Using a culture liquid in which the 
nitrogen is entirely supplied by on© ammonium salt and the ratio 
nitrogen.:carbon is 1:10, it is found that the ratio of dextrose to 
lamdose consumed is considerably increased by the presence of 
acid. Similarly, the ratio dextrose to lcevulose consumed is in¬ 
creased if the ratio nitrogen: carbon is diminished to 1:160. In 
each of these cases, the weight of mycelium obtained in a given 
time is also diminished. It is considered that isevulose plays the 
principal part in the building up of the tissues. W. G. 

Capacity of Alcohols and Acids to Sustain the Growth of 
Yeasts and other Common Fungi. Th. Bokorny (Ally. Bran 

Jlopf. Zcit. f 1917, 747; from Bled. Zentr., 1918, 47, 191).-.The. 

author has collected information regarding the behaviour of fungi, 
yeasts, and bacteria when cultivated in media containing various 
alcohols and acids. All acids exert an inhibiting action on 
fermentation when the concentration is increased to a certain 
limit, which differs for each substance. Formic and oxalic acids 
are specially toxic. Bases are more poisonous titan adds towards 
yeast. IL W. B. 

Quantitative Estimations of the Enzymic Activity of 
Living Cells* I. IL Euler, 0. Hvankkru, and B. IIeintck 
( ; Fermeniforsch ,, 1918, 2, 194—199; from (Jhem. 1918, 

ii, 746).*— At 16°, an increase in p n from the optimum for yeast 
invertase (5*07 to 4*67) to 7*7 reduces the activity of the invertase 
from 0*067 to 0*007. • H. W. IL 

Influence of certain Substances Extracted from Yeast by 
Alcohol on 1 the Activity of the Yeast Enzymes, Emu 
Abdebhalden and H. Schaumann ( Fermentforsck ,, 1918, 2, 
120—151; from Chern. Zewtr., 1918, ii, 737—738).— An extract of 
. prepared by boiling with 10% sulphuric acid and subse¬ 

quently treating with alcohol, exerts an accelerating action on the 
enzymic cleavage of sucrose and maltose and on th© feorientation 
of 'dextrose, lsevulose, and particularly galactose by yeast* ' The 
fermentation. of lactose is not affected." The activity' of carb¬ 
oxylase is increased. The accelerative' action of the extract, is 
,, 'Observed, not only with Jiving yeast, but In'the cases of dried'yeast 
and ''pressed' yeast juice. 'Various fractions can be prepared from 
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the extract possessing diverse, degrees of activating power, one of 
ike more powerful being termed lk eutomnA This latter substance 
is prepared 'by precipitation of the alcoholic extract with acetone, 
and is completely free from phosphorus. The author suggests 
that vifamines may resemble these extracted substances in exert¬ 
ing an activating influence on certain enzymic processes in. the 
body. “ " H. W. B. 

Behaviour of Yeast towards various Carbohydrates in 
various Concentrations, and the Effect of the Addition of 
Amino-acids on the Fermentation, Emil Abderhalden 
{Fcnnentforsek., J910, 229; from Med. Zentr., 1918, 47, 190).— 
The extent of alcoholic fermentation is not affected when the con¬ 
centration of the sucrose in the solution is increased from 10 grams 
to 30 grams per 250 c.c. The Joss in weight is greater when 
alanine- is added to the sucrose solution. When dextrose is sub¬ 
stituted for sucrose, the extent of fermentation is found to vary 
with the concentration of the carbohydrate. When dried yeast is 
employed, a distinct latent period precedes the onset of ferment¬ 
ation. ’ H. W. B. 

Phytochemical Reductions. XIV» Hydrogenation of a 
Ketone by Yeast. Change of Methylheptenone into the 
Corresponding HeptenoL C. Neubkrg and A, Lewite (. Bioch&m . 
Zeinab., 1918, 91, 257—266).—The change 
OMe#: Oil * OIL/ OH, * COMe 

into CMe a :CH-CTVCH/CHM^OH takes place to the extent of 
about 10%. The product is sometimes Isevorotatory and at other 
times dextrorotatory. There is produced at the same time an 
equimolecular proportion of acetaldehyde. The ketone appears to 
compete with this product, formed as an ordinary intermediary 
product of alcoholic fermentation, for the available hydrogen. 

S. B. 8. 

Excitation of Ferment Action. Wolfgang Weigh a hot and 
Hermann Amtzsch (Bioehem. Zeitseh 1918, 90, 337—347),—A 
criticism of certain statements in literature with regard to oxeitax 
txon of ferment action, with some demonstrations of sources of error 
in. methods of manipulation in experiments on which certain state¬ 
ments are founded. These refer more especially to the measurement 
of catalase action, velumetrically, to the difficulties of measuring the 
same amounts of catalase (or, blood), and to the errors in the estima¬ 
tion of the action of urease due to- the neglect of hydrolysis of 
carbamide while distilling off the ammonia, B, R, S. 

The Influence of Aluminium on the Germination of Seeds 
and the Development of Plants. Julius Stoklasa with 
J. §ebor, W. Zdobnick^, F. T^mich, O. Horak, A, NSmec, and 
J, Cwach (Bioehem. Zeitseh 1918, 91, ,137—223),—This com¬ 
munication contains a very detailed account of the action, of 
\aluminium, manganese, and iron on the germination of seeds and 1 
■tho*'development'of the'plants. It indicates, generally, that very 
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amail amounts of aluminium salts exert a favourable iuilmmce on 
tlie germination of seeds, whereas .larger amounts exert a toxin 
action. Similar remarks apply to salts of manganese. Wimn large, 
amounts of manganese salts exert a toxic action, an anlagomut m 
effect can be produced by aluminium salts when tin? eon emu nil inn 
of the latter is not too high, and the toxic effect ut both Inns comes 
into play. A study of the action, of these various salts when Mmd 
in the nutrient solutions for growing plants indicated that 
aluminium is very toxic to xerophytes, whereas t he hyd roly lex and 
hygrophils show a considerable resistance, . As regards the me so 
phytes, a toxic action could he determined in the ease ol iron .inns 
•which could b© antagonised by aluminium. Aluminium and man¬ 
ganese ions in sufficiently low concentrations, both together or 
alone, produce a favourable effect on growth; higher concentra¬ 
tions act toxically. There is no antagonistic action as regards 
toxicity of iron and manganese. The authors deduce from 
their results a mathematical expression for the growth curves, and 
develop a general theory of the action of chemical reagents on 
growth. Measurements were made of the electrical conductivities 
■of the salts employed, and comparisons instituted between the 
intensity of action of the various ions and the dissociation grade 
of the salts; a considerable parallelism was found to exist between 
this physiological intensity of action and the conductivities of the 
salt solutions. $. B. 'fch 

Catalase and Oxydase Content of Seeds in Relation to 
their Dormancy, Age, Vitality, and Respiration, William 
Crocker and George T. Harrington (J. AjjHc . Uch.^ 1918, 15, 
137—174).—The concentration of solutions of hydrogen peroxide 
may readily b© measured by determining the volume of oxygon 
liberated on the addition of an excess of powdered seeds contain¬ 
ing plant catalase. Similarly, the catalase activity of seeds may 
be measured by using an excess of hydrogen, peroxide, but in this 
case the latter solution must first be made neutral to plurnob 
phthalein by the addition of iV / 10-sodium hydroxide. The 
authors have carried out a general investigation as to the condi¬ 
tions affecting catalase and oxydase activity of seeds, and find that 
in certain seeds there is a close correlation between catalase activity 
and respiratory intensity, but no correlation between these two 
factors and the vitality of the seeds or the vigour of the resulting 
seedlings. They find that general conclusions’cannot lie drawn as 
to the catalase behaviour in all seeds, but it seems probable that 
seeds can be separated into several physiological types, for' each of 
•which more or less general conclusions can be drawn. Catalase 
activity of seeds seems to agree more closely and generally with 
physiological behaviour than does oxydase activity. ' [See, further, 
/. Soc, Ghem . Ind. } 1919, February.] ' ’ WACB 

Distribution of the Mineral Elements and Nitrogen in 
the Etiolated Plant. G. Amnti (Gompi rend, 1918,’ 167, 
1004—1006),—The author has investigated the proportions of 
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mineral matter and nitrogen which pass, during etiolation, from 
the cotyledons into the plantule in seeds germinated in the dark 
in an inert medium. The seeds used were white haricot, 
germinated in sand previously extracted with acid and calcined*. 
After twenty-live days, the stems being 30—-35 cm, in length, the 
plants were removed and their roots washed. Their cotyledons 
were separated from, the stem and roots and weighed separately, 
and then analysed. The major portion of the calcium remained 
in the cotyledons, whilst the magnesium, and to a still greater 
extent the potassium, had migrated to the roots and stem. Nearly 
75% of the phosphoric acid and nitrogen were transported from the 
cotyledons to the plantule, and the migration of the sulphur was 
very similar. W. Gr. 

Mechanism of Assimilation Processes* K. Schaum (Ber. t 
1918, 51, 1372—1375).—The> conclusions recorded by Willstatter 
and Stoll (A., 1918, i, 207) had been drawn previously by the 
author ( Sitzwigsber . Ges. Beford. gesamt. Naturwiss. Marburg, 
1907,158). ' ’ C. 8/ 

Colloidal Properties of Protoplasm* Imbibition in Rela¬ 
tion to Growth. Francis E. Lloyd (Trans. Boy . See. Canada ,, 
1917-18, [hi], 11, 133—139).—Living protoplasm, as such, behaves 
towards acids and alkalis in a manner sufficiently like that of 
gelatin to warrant the view that imbibition is a factor in growth. 
The results in growth are called forth by much lower concentrations 
of the reagents ; this is probably due to the different nature of the 
emulsoids involved. J. F. S. 

Conductivity as a Measure of Permeability. W. J. V. 
Ostkrhotjt (J. Biol. Chew, 1918, 38, 485—487),—Experiments are 
described which, are designed to elucidate whether when an electric 
current passes through a tissue, any of the current passes through 
the protoplasm or all through the intercellular substance. Employ¬ 
ing a green marine alga (Ufom) and a marine flowering plant 
(Host era) f both with cellulose walls, it is found that after killing by 
methods which do not produce irreversible changes in the properties 
of cellulose, the conductivity rises to a constant value and is not 
thereafter affected by exposure to reagents which produce great 
alterations in the conductivity of living tissues. Moreover, the tem¬ 
perature-coefficient of the electrical conductivity of living tissue 
differs from that of dead tissue, and the effect of placing a tissue in 
contact with a strong calcium, chloride solution is not an increase 
in the conductivity, but a decrease on account of the diminished 
conductivity of the protoplasm killed by the salt more than counter¬ 
balancing the increased conductivity' of the intercellular tissues. 
The alterations of conductivity observed in living tissue are due, 
therefore, to changes in the protoplasm, and not ho changes in, the 
non-living intercellular substance, and as the results obtained by 
the'electrical method, are in complete agreement with those obtained 
by other methods for measuring permeability, such as' exosmosis, 
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diffusion through membranes of living tissue, etc*., the author draws 
tlio conclusion that the electrical conductivity is a, measure of the 
permeability of the protoplasm of the cell. H. W. B. 

Effect of Diffusion on ill© Conductivity of Living Tissue- 

W. J. V. Osterhout (.7. Biol. Chem., 1918, 36, 489-.490)..-KW- 

tro-lytes with univalent cations usually produce an increase in the 
electrical conductivity of living tissues, whilst those with hi- or ter 
valent cations first diminish and then increase the conductivity. 
Certain apparent exceptions to this rule have been noted, and these, 
are now shown to be due to the effect of diffusion:. Thus, on trans¬ 
ferring tissue of Laminaria from sodium chloride to rubidium 
chloride solution of the same conductivity, the molecules of sodium, 
chloride diffuse out of the tissue more rapidly than the larger mole¬ 
cules of rubidium chloride can diffuse inward. Hence there is a 
temporary deficiency of salt in the tissue, and the conductivity 
accordingly falls. Reverse effects are produced on transference into 
lithium chloride solutions. H. W. B, 

Method of Measuring the Electrical Conductivity of 
Living Tissues. W; J. V. Osterhout (J. Biol . Chem n 1918, 
•36, 557—568).—Various types of apparatus are figured and 
■described which permit of the measurement of the electrical conduc¬ 
tivity of pieces of living tissue or of intact organisms. Successive 
measurements do not vary more than 1% from: the mean value. 

H. W. B. 

The Absorption Curve of the Green Colouring' Matter 
in Living Leaves. A. ITrsfruko (Bar. Deni . hot. Gch, % 1918, 
'36, 73—85).—The absorption curve has been determined by the 
thermoelectric method for the green pigments in a living leaf of 
Tradescantia. A very slight absorption occurs in the green part of 
the spectrum, which increases towards the red and the violet ends, 
reaching a maximum in the violet, which, is greater than that 
occurring in the red. Towards the red end of the spectrum the 
absorption curve reaches a maximum point between B and f.K and 
then falls rapidly towards the ultra-red. 3T, W. B. 

Significance r of the Wave-length for Starch-formation 
fin the Green Leaf], A... TJrsprunu (Ber. Dent hot. Gas., 1918, 
36, 86—100, Compare preceding abstract),—A comparison of the 
absorption curve with one indicating the extent of formation of 
starch in the green leaf reveals a dose parallelism extending from 
the ultra-red to the green part of the spectrum. From this point 
towards the violet, marked divergence is observed; the absorption 
increases to a maximum., whilst the starch-formation greatly dimin¬ 
ishes. It is probable that the latter phenomenon is occasioned by 
the action of the ultra-violet light on the stomata, which respite in 
the reduction of the supply of carbon dioxide for photo-synthetic*, 
purposes. In a lew experiments, with leaves, containing no stomata, 
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the parallelism between absorption and stareb-formation could be 
established as far as the bluish-violet part of the spectrum. 

H. W. B. 

Microchemistry of Plants* X. Siliceous Bodies in the 
Epidermis of Campelia Zanoxixa y Rich. XI* Crystalline 
Carotin in the Cup of Narcissus po’eticus. Hans Momscii 
(Ber. dent . hot Ges 1918, 30, 277—281, 281—282).—Siliceous 
bodies, similar to those discovered by Mobius ( IViemer-Festschrift , 
Vienna, 1908, p. 81) in the leaves of Callisia repens , are pre¬ 
sent in the epidermis of Gampdia Zrtnouia. They occur in small 
cells in the leaves and stalks, and are insoluble in acids, except 
hydrofluoric acid. When the leaf is immersed in phenol solution 
or in Millon’s reagent, the bodies assume a peculiar red hue, which 
renders them, very apparent. These two Comm diner, therefore, are 
related, not only botanically, hut also in a pronounced chemical 
manner. 1 

The red colour in the rim of the cup of Narcissus poHicus is found 
to b© due to the presence of accumulations of carotin crystals in the 
cells. H. W. B, 

The Phenol of the Leaves of Coleus amhoinicxis y Lour 
(C. Carnosus, Hassle*), F. Weehuizen (Bee. trav. chim 1918, 
37, 355—350; PJmrm. Weehhlad , 1918, 55, 1470—1472).—The 
essential oil of Coleus amhoinicus contains a phenol which the 
author has identified as oarvacrol. W. G. 

Presence of Hydrogen Cyanide in a Fern, Cystopteris 
alpiaa. Marcel Mirande (Gompt. rend , 1918, 167, 695—696).— 
The fern, Cystopteris alpina , I)esv., contains in its leaves a cyano¬ 
gen etic glucoside which under the influence of an enzyme, also 
contained in the plant, is hydrolysed, and yields hydrogen cyanide 
and benzaldehyde. The proportion of hydrogen cyanide given by the 
leaves is lowest in the early part of September (for example, 0*011%). 

C. A. M. 

Production of Glycine by Isaria dexisa. Marin Molua.ru 
(Compt. rend ,, 1918, 107, 786—788) .—The fungus Isaria densa, 
when cultivated on gelatin decomposes it, giving glycine, the yield 
of this amino-acid being equivalent to 33% of the gelatin decom¬ 
posed, 'whereas by acid hydrolysis gelatin only yields 16*5% of 
glycine. Similarly, this fungus decomposes fibrin, giving' 38% of 
glycine, and also ovalbumin,, serum-albumin,, and casein, giving on 
an average 33*6% of glycine. . , W. CL 

Sterilised Poppy Juice. L. Reotter de Rosemont ( Schweiz . 
A paid Zdt 1918, 60, 55—56; from Ghent . Zentr., 1918, ii, 89, 
736—737).—The results indicate that certain 1 alkaloids exist pre¬ 
formed in /poppy' Juice and are not the products of subsequent 
fermentation processes. On distillation in a vacuum, poppy'juice 
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gives off formic and acetic acids, and, after subsequent treatment 
with sodium hydroxide, ammonia, pyrrolidine, and mcdhylpyrrob 
idine. By extraction of the tarry residue, several basic substances, 
including codeine but not morphine, are obtained. Light petroleum 
extracts pyrrolidine, benzene, a yellow li</ui </, (0’ s H n 0.|N),r, aon~ 
chloride, m, p. 231°, chloroform, a yellowish-brown powder* 
(C s II 7 Or,lSf) a ., and amyl alcohol, a solid alkaloid ((bH^O.fN),^ The 
residue is soluble in dilute hydrochloric acid, and from tin* solution 
sodium hydroxide precipitates a colourless sahslamu:, (Cl) if> 
Lactic, in ©conic, and oxalic acids, together with dextrose, were also 
detected in the original juice. H* W. B. 

Vegetable and Animal Fats and Waxes. II* Arm hut 
B. Weinhaoen (Zdtsch. physiol, (diem., 1918, 103, 8-1 86* Com 

pare A., 1918, i, 56).-—The solid fat isolated from vice bran does not 
contain any glycerol, whilst the liquid oil contains only about 
1*7%. . H. W. B. 

Oxydases: with Special Reference to their Presence 
and Function in the Sugar-cane. Bam.h Naiuw (Agrin, J\ 
India, 1918, 47— 64). —Laccases and aldehydase are found to be 
present in the cane, but tyrosinase is absent. The author finds that 
the direct guaiacum reaction depends more on. the presence of a 
peroxide than on that of catechol. Asa preservative for oxydase 
chloroform is far more satisfactory than either ether or toluene. In 
the cane the lower portions show a greater oxydase activity than the 
upper portions, and thus the oxydases are stronger in that part, of 
the plant where the sugar is stored. Similarly, the leaf and the 
adjoining green portion of the cane are richer in oxydase than the 
stem. The oxydases are not destroyed by boiling the extract con¬ 
taining them for fifteen minutes, although they take some time to 
recover their activity after cooling. Similarly, a reducing agent 
such, as hydrogen sulphide only temporarily inhibits their activity 
but does not destroy it permanently. The author considers that 
oxydases are not enzymes in the true sense of the word. W. 0. 

Gaseous Products of the Putrid Fermentation and the 
Odour of Truffles. I. Guauesohj (Gambia, 191.8, 48, is, 
98 — '106). —The gaseous or highly volatile products emitted during 
the putrefaction of truffles are mostly absorbable by soda lime (com¬ 
pare A,, 1916, ii, 324, 562). Those not,so absorbed have the odour 
of the fresh 11 X 1111 . 6 , such odour being due to one or more gases or 
volatile compounds, which are formed by the putrefactive alteration 
of the proteins, but are not yet identified. T. TT. lb 

Action of Coal Gas on Plants. IV. Action of Coal Gas on 
the Root Systems of Trees * Cause of the Action of the Gas . 
C* Wehmeb (Ber. Dent. hat. Ges 1918, 30, 140—150, Compare 
\. y 1917, i, 618),—The experiments on the effects produced by pass- 
big gas through soil containing the roots of plants have been 
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extended to small trees in pots. It is found that the effect produced 
is dependent oil the season of the year in which the experiment is 
performed; it completely kills the tree in the spring; in autumn 
the leaves fall off, but tiie tree remains alive, whilst in winter no 
pernicious effect is observable. When the soil is replaced by a 
solution of salts, similar toxic effects are observed. Th® toxicity 
appears to be due to one or more constituents of the gas, and not to 
.mere absence of oxygen. Any treatment of the gas which removes 
its peculiar odour also- abolishes its toxicity, a result which seems 
to* show that the toxic agent is that constituent of the gas which 
confers on it its characteristic odour. EL W. B. 

Soil Acidity as Affected by Moisture Conditions of the 
Soil. S. I>. Conner (/. Agnc. lies., 1918, 15, 321—329).-—The 
acidity of acid soils, kept under different conditions of moisture in 
pots for a year, varied with the different conditions of moisture for 
a given soil. Soils rich in organic matter showed the greatest acidity 
after being kept fully saturated, whilst soils poor in organic matter 
showed the greatest acidity after being kept half-saturated. 1 The 
potassium nitrate extract from the fully saturated soils contained 
.more soluble ferrous iron and manganese, but less aluminium, than 
the other soils. Thus the measurable acidity of acid soils varies to 
a large degree under different conditions of moisture and aeration, 
but this variation is due to chemical rather than to physical changes 
in the soil. W. G. 

Determining the Absolute Salt Content of Soils by 
Means of the Freezing-point Method. George J. Bouyouoos 
and M. M. MoCool (J. Agrie .. Ees. ? 1918, 15, 331—330).—The 
authors find that at a comparatively high content of moisture, the 
influence of the unfree water on the concentration of the soil solu¬ 
tion is practically negligible. The freezing-point method can there¬ 
fore be used to determine the absolute salt content of soils 'by bring¬ 
ing them to a suitable content of moisture before determining the 
depression of the freezing point. [For details, see J, 8 f oc« (/hem, 
hid., 15)19, February.] ' ' " W. G. 

Hydrogen-ion Concentration-.—Soil Type-.-.Common 

Potato Scab. Loins J. Gxllkshk and Lewis A. Hurst (8ml. 
Sei., 1918, 0, 219—235).—The authors find that the electrometric 
method (compare 'Gillespie, A., 191G, h 303) and the colorimetric 
method of Clark and Lube (compare J. Bad., 1917, 2, 1, 109, 191) 
for determining hydrogen-ion concentration of soils give results 
which are in agreement within the limits of experimental error. It 
is necessary to add 1 or 2 c.c. of water to each gram of air-dry soil, 
but this addition of water does not seem to be a serious limitation. 
From an examination of a large- number of soils the authors find a 
close correlation between the hydrogen-ion. exponent and the occur¬ 
rence of commo-n potato- scab. With an exponent below 5*2, scab 
seldom appears, but with exponents much above this figure the 
potatoes are generally scabbed. W. G. 
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Chlorine index as a Comparative Measure of the 
Richness of Soils in Humus. L. La now; n and B. I’i.-vsasn 

(Oompt . rend., 1919, 108, 118.181)..The authors iiiul that the 

amount of an aqueous solution of sodium hypochlorite decomposed 
in a given time by a given volume of noil varies considerably with 
tli© soil taken, and that this estimation forms a rough method of 
placing the soils in the order of their probable richness in humus, 
the volume of chlorine liberated varying directly with the humus 
content of the soil. W. G. 

Importance of Mould Action in the Soil. 8 elman A. 
Waksman (Soil ScL, 1918, 6, 137 — 155).- -Moulds have been isolated, 
in large numbers, from cultivated and uncultivated soil. By the 
growth of their mycelia, changes in the organic and inorganic con¬ 
stituents of the soil are brought about, but; no nitrification or fixa¬ 
tion of nitrogen is effected. Not much ammonia is produced in the 
presence of available carbohydrate as a source of energy, as it is 
absorbed in the formation of mould protein, but in the absence of 
carbohydrate considerable amounts of ammonia are left in the soil. 
Carbohydrates are decomposed with the formation of carbon dioxide. 
Moulds exercise an unfavourable effect on soil fertility in that they 
compete with green plants for available nitrogen compounds. ' On 
the other hand, they exercise also- a beneficial effect on account of 
their large production of enzymes and acids, which,, produce further 
changes in soil constituents favourable to the growth of green plants. 
[See J. Soc , Ohem. Iml, 1919, February.] " J. B. 3\ 

Nitrogen. Compounds in ^Rain gand Snow, .Frank T. 
Shutt and R. L. Dorrance (Trans. Boy. Soc . Canada, 1917—1918, 
[iii], 11, 63—72).*—A series of analyses of snow and rain which 
have fallen in or near Ottawa during the years 1908—*1917 is 
recorded. The analyses deal with the nitrogen eomjjounds, and 
are expressed as parts of nitrogen per million as (i) free ammonia, 
(ii) albuminoid ammonia, (iii) nitrates and nitrites. The average 
of these for the ten years is 0*461 nitrogen as free ammonia, 0*138 
as albuminoid ammonia, 0*277 as nitrite and nitrate. This corre¬ 
sponds with 6*583 lb. of nitrogen per acre. A further analysis 
of the results for the various months is also given, from which it 
is shown that snow is decidedly poorer in all forms of nitrogen 
compounds than rain (compare A., 1915, i, 636), J. F. 8* 

Composition of the Waters of thednter-Mountain Region, 
J. E> Greaves and C. T. Hirst (J. 2nd . Eng. Chem 1918, 10, 
1001—1004).—Analyses of a large number of river waters are 
recorded, the majority of which are used for irrigation purposes. 
Whilst some of the waters are free from objectionable constituents, 
others, although good at their source, were found, to contain large 
quantities of alkali sulphates, etc., after flowing through, a dis¬ 
trict, rich in soluble salts. The effect, of these saline waters on 
vegetation is discussed. , , W* lb 8. 
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Products of the Action of the Silent Electric Discharge 
on Acetylene. H, P. JKaufmann (Annalcn, 1918, 417, 34—59).— 
Alter giving a resume of previous work on this subject, the author 
describes in detail his own apparatus, photographs of which are 
given. The essential part consists of two concentric glass tubes 
about 75 cm. long having a space of 5 nun. between their walls. 
The interior of the inner tube is silvered, and through it a rapid 
stream of cold water is passed. The outer tube is immersed in 
dilute sulphuric acid, in which is a cooling coil. Electrical con¬ 
nexion is made between the silvered surface and the sulphuric acid 
with the poles of an induction coil operated by a high-frequency 
machine (230—250 volts, 2*5'—3 amperes). A stream of acetylene 
is passed between the tubes, and all air in the apparatus must 
be completely 'displaced by the acetylene before the silent dis¬ 
charge is passed. When the reaction vessel is allowed to get 
warm, the product is a mixture of a solid and a liquid, but if 
the vessel is kept cold, a liquid product only is obtained, which 
collects at the bottom of the vessel at the rate of about 30—50 
grams per hour. The liquid is a brown, viscous oil having an un¬ 
pleasant odour. It has the composition (Cyi*)-*. and is very 
unstable, changing by warming, by keeping* in, solution, or by the 
attack of almost any chemical agent into the solid, which appears 
to be identical with that described by de Wilde 1.874, 7, 

357). The liquid decomposes and carbonises above 100°, but a 
small quantity distils at 70°/10 mm., which is a mixture of several 
substances; the residue in the 11 ask changes to a plastic mass, which 
ultimately becomes brittle. 

The solid product obtained in the warm reaction vessel is more 
conveniently obtained by warming a solution of the liquid product 
in ether at about G0°. It is a pale yellow, odourless powder, which 
is insoluble in all solvents. 

Both the liquid and the solid rapidly absorb oxygen, and it is 
only during such absorption that they produce any action on a 
photographic plate. 

The solid does not react with a dilute solution of bromine under 
ordinary conditions, but is attacked by more concentrated solu¬ 
tions, hydrogen bromide being evolved. The liquid readily absorbs 
bromine, best in solution in carbon tetrachloride, a pale' yellow 
powder being obtained, the composition of which appears to be 
(C 2 H 2 Br) 28j assuming it to be an individual substance. 

A 98% alcoholic solution of silver nitrate produces with a solution 
of the liquid product in carbon tetrachloride a pale yellow, floccu- 
lent precipitate of a silver derivative, which explodes on heating; 
the presence of a :OH group in the liquid product is thus indicated. 

By boiling with 47% nitric acid, the,solid product yields nStro*- 
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compounds of high molecular weight, together with a little benzoic 
acid. By oxidation with alkaline permanganate, the liquid pro¬ 
duct yields benzoic, -Aophthalic, and terephthalic acids. The same 
three acids are obtained, although with much greater difficulty, by 
oxidising the solid product with alkaline permanganate. (J, 8. 

Allyl Alcohol. M. J. Bteitar (Monatsh 1918, 39, G 1,7— 020). . 

Bromine is quantitatively absorbed by allyl alcohol whether the 
former is in excess or not; the reaction is suitable for the exact 
quantitative estimation of allyl alcohol, which may be effected 
either by direct titration with bromine water until a permanent 
yellow coloration is obtained, or by treating the acidified aqueous 
solution of the alcohol with an excess of bromide-bromate solution, 
followed by addition of potassium iodide and titration of the 
liberated iodine with sodium thiosulphate (compare Stritar and 
Zeidler, A., 1904, ii, 686). 

When bromination is effected in dilute aqueous solution, about 
47*5% of the added bromine is immediately and spontaneously 
eliminated as hydrogen bromide. Elimination of the second 
bromine atom (exchange for hydroxyl) occurs slowly and incom¬ 
pletely in acid solution, small amounts of acraldehyde being formed. 
Practically the whole of the bromine is removed when the product 
is heated under pressure at 100° with the calculated quantity of 
potassium hydroxide (or with a 10% excess) • the yield of glycerol 
is about 97% of that theoretically possible. The small deficiency 
is caused by the formation of a volatile, saturated bromide which 
is fairly resistant to alkali. H. W. 


The System Ethyl Ether-Chloroform- A. Smith and V. 8. F. 

Berckmans (. Froc . £. A Sad. Weteme.h . Amsterdam, 1919, 21, 
401—404).—A melting-point curve for various mixtures of ethyl 
ether and chloroform has been determined. The curve shows that 
an equinaolecular compound is formed (m. p. ‘-94*4°), as was stated 
by Dolezalek and Schulze (A., 1913, ii, 108), but, in addition, two 
o<her compounds, (i) a compound made up of two molecules of 
chloroform and one molecule of ethyl ether (m, p. -93*8°), and 
(ii) one made up of two molecules of ethyl ether and one of ehkmn 
form. The latter compound does not melt, but dissociates at 
-“113*8° into the equimolecular compound and ethyl other. 

J. F. 8. 


Physical Constants of “Mustard Gas ” [^'-Dichloroethyl 
bulphid©] . Lbsasok H. Adams and Ekskink X). Williamson (J. 
Yofj in 3 t0n A , ca ?' 1919 > 9 > 80—35).—’The compressibility of 
/3p -dichloroethyl sulphide has been determined over the pressure 
range 392—1713 megabars at 31*5° by the method previously 
described (this_ voL, ii, 98). The compressibility is represented 


h J r the equations /v 0 =4*24 x 10* 6 (P~P 0 ) -6^3 x 10-*(P~jP 0 )* 

Differentiating this, the 
The compressibility at 


■ and’, — Av[v 0 
relationship 


=0*118(1. 

-~dv/dPz 


,£~O*304XlO~3(r~P o )\ 
. 49 . 5 ^-0*864X10^ 
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I* 0 is 49*5x10'"° per .megabar, and at. 1000 mega bars it is 
34*4 x 10"° per megabar. The freezing pressure, and volume change 
were also determined at a few temperatures, and the following 


results obtained; 




Temp. 

Freezing pressure. 



Mega bars. (15 

dPjdl\ 

13*9 

1 

0*054 

m 

21*9 

570 

0*050 

71 

29*(5 

1110 

— 

— 

31*4 

3.210 

0-047 

74 

38*9 

1800 

0*042 

77 

The latent heat of fusion per grain 

is found 

to be 25 cal 


J. F. S, 

The Liquid Crystals of Agaricic Acid. Paul Gaubebt 
(Corrupt . rend., 1919, 168 , 277—279),-—Agaricic acid gives two 
types of liquid crystals, one belonging to the cubic system and the 
other being optically uniaxial and positive. The crystals are but 
slightly birefringent, and consequently the polychroism is feeble, 

W. G. 

”■ Phytochemical Reductions. XV. The Conversion of 
Acetaldol into Optically Active ^-Butylene Glycol by Yeast. 

Gael Neubjerg and (Mm/e,) Elisabeth Kerb (Bloch em. Zeiiach., 
1918, 92, 96—110).—The reaction, OH-CHMe-ClLyCHO —> 
OT1 *CHMe* CH 2 * ClTcOH, takes place in the presence of yeast both 
when actively fermenting sugar and when, also-, sugar is not added. 
A dextrorotatory product was obtained. The jB-butylene glycol 
was, amongst other methods, characterised by preparing the di-a- 
naphthy 1 urethane derivative, m. p. 154°, by its treatment with 
ana phthy lcar bimide. 

A method is given for preparing in good yield acetaldol by the- 
action of disodium sulphite on aldehyde in the cold (at —15°), 
From the aldoi were prepared the $-5 romophenylhydrazonc , 

C 10 ITj { jON 2 Br, white, seemingly hexagonal leaflets, ,m. p. 127.—128°, 

a rid also the diphenylrntdMtnrdimxt^ 

Cja 8 (ColI 4 -NMe-N:CIl*6%ClIMo-OH) gf 
colourless plates, m. p. 117°. S. B. S. 

Phytochemical Reductions. XVI. The Conversion of 
Citral into Geraniol by Yeast. Carl JTeubkrg and (Mme.) 
Elisabeth “Kerb (Biochem. Zeitsch 1918, @2, 111—123).—This 
reaction takes place both in the presence and absence of added 
sugar. The geraniol which is produced is accompanied by some 
optically active substance which has not yet been identified. The 
authors describe the two following derivatives of cycJocitrai: the 
thio$emicarbazone, C n H 10 N<jS, white leaflets, ro. p. 200—201°, and 
the p~n itrophenylhydrmone , Cj^H^OoN^ orange crystals, m. p. 
125°, * ~ * , S. B. S. ' 
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Preparation of Soluble Starch. A. Lkulirr (/. i'hann. 

(Jhm 11)18, [viij, 18, 291)..Twenty-live grams of starch arc 

boiled, for (iftoon .minutes under a rellux apparatus with a mixture 
of LOO grains of 95% alcohol ami 5 grams of sulphuric acid ; (he 
starch, is thou collected on a filter and washed with water or alcohol 
until Free from acidity. Starch thus treated is insoluble in cold 
water, but very soluble in hot water. [Hoc, further, ,/. Sou. Chew, 
hut., 1919, 86 a A \V. P. K. 

The Preparation of Methylamin© from Chloropicrin, 
Percy Fa had ay Frankland, Frederick Challenger, and None 
Albert Nicholls (T., 1919, 116, 159—162). 

The Present Condition of the Benzene Problem. Hermann 

Pauly (J. pi\ Whom., 1918, [iij, 98, 1UG 135).. The various 

representations suggested for the benzene molecule are discussed. 
From a consideration of the relationships between the physical 
constants of benzene derivatives, the corresponding hydrogenated 
compounds, etc., the following conclusions are drawn: (1) The 
atoms of the benzene molecule lie in one plane. (2) The benzene 
ring must he symmetrically arranged and the linkings uni form. 
(3) Neither centric nor oleiinic linkings are present, the degree of 
saturation of the linkings being approximately midway between 
those of simple and double linkings. Thiele’s formula, the valence 
electronic representation of benzene, the tetrahedral model, and 
the problem of orientation are also considered. T. !L P. 

II-lO-Bromopbenantlirene-S- or -6-sulphomc Acid. Mahan 

Sandqvist (.4 nnalen, 1.918, 417, 1-16).-.-A hot aqueous solution 

of potassium phenanthrene-3-sulphonat© is cooled to about 50° 
until crystals begin to separate, and a solution of bromine in water 
saturated at the ordinary temperature (about 3 mols. of bromine) 
is added gradually, whereby is obtained, in addition to oxidation 
products, potassium IPlO-bromophenanthrene-3- or -6-sulphonatc. 
The crude salt is converted through the chloride into I.MOArm/m 
phenauthrene* 3- or -6-* sulphonic add, 0 u H 8 BruS0 9 H,41!,/), an almost 

white, non-crystalline mass, m. p. 152.153°, or, anhydrous, 223° 

(in a closed capillary, m. p. 160—170°), which has an astringent 
but, unlike the I-isomeride (A., 1917, i, 552), no sweet taste, forms 
yellow, floceulent solutions, and shows some tendency to form 
liquid crystals. The potassium, ammonium, sodium, calcium, 
barium, and copper salts are described. The methyl ester, flattened 
needles, has m. p. 158°, the ethyl ester, needles, has m. p. usually 
143*5°, but sometimes 134° (to a turbid liquid); the former yields 
methyl phenanthraquinone-3-sulphonate by oxidation with chromic 
and acetic acids. II-1 Q-Bromaphencmthwm -3- or ^sulphonyl 

chloride , prepared from, the potassium salt, forms faintly yellow 
prisms, in. p, 199—199*5°, from which are prepared the amide, 
' C 14 H 10 O..NBrS, needles, m. p. 266*5°, and the anilide , needles or 
leaflets, m. p. 211°. C. S. 
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I-10~Chlorophenanthrene~3~ or -G-sulphonlc Acid and 
1O-Chlorophenanthrene, Hakan Sandqvist ( Annalen , 1918, 
417, 17—33).—It has been shown (A., 1917, i, 552) that the 
abnormal viscosity and anisotropy of solutions of I-10-bromophen- 
anthrene-3- or -6-sulphonio acid disappear when the bromine is 
replaced by the *SO s H or •C u H 7 Bt-SO {i Me group. It is now found 
that they are increased when the bromine is replaced by a chlorine 
atom. 

l-lQ-CJhlorophenanthrene-Z- or -6-« ulphonic acid , prepared by 
fusing together I-lO-bromophenanth.rene-3- or -6-sulphonyl chloride 
and phosphorus pentaehloride, and heating the resulting chloride 
with, water at about 145°, forms a white, microcrystalline powder 
possessing an acid, sweet, astringent taste. A 0'04.A-solution has 
a viscosity 1*03 at 18° (water at 18° — 1); this is increased to about 
140 by the addition of one-sixth volume of 3A-hydrochloric acid, 
the value for I-lO-bro.mophenanthrene-3- or -6-sulphonic acid being 
increased only to about G by similar treatment. The air-dried acid, 
m. p. 160—-161°, contains 3I~L>,0 (decomp.); the anhydrous acid 
has m. p. 206—207°. The ammonium , sodiumpotassium, calcium , 
barium , and copper salts are described. The methyl ester, leaflets 
or prisms, has m. p. 172—172*5°, and the ethyl ester, colourless 
crystals, m, p, 182*5—183°*. The chloride , C M H 8 C1*S0 3 C1, pre¬ 
pared as above, forms prisms, m. p. 196—197° and from it have 
been obtained the amide, needles, m. p. 281—282°, and anilide , 
crystals, m. p, 197—198°. 

1 0-0hlorophenanthrene ,, C U H 0 G1, tn. p. 35—55° (purest specimen, 
52*5—53*5°), b. p. 343—346°, is obtained, together with other pro¬ 
ducts (of which 9 :10-dichloroanthracen© and 9 :10-phenanthrene 
dichloride have been identified), by adding a cold solution of 
chlorine (26 grams) in carbon disulphide to phenanthrene (50 
grams') dissolved in the same solvent. It yields phenanthraquinone 
by oxidation, forms a pi crate, 0,jl T { >01 ,C (I H«(N Oo) n * OH. yellowish- 

red needles, m. p. Ill*.112°, and is converted by sulphonation at 

165.-170° into a aul phonic acid, from which the preceding 

I**10-chloro})henanthrene-3- or -6-sulphonyl chloride, imp. 196. ; 197°, 

can be prepared. O. S. 

The Mobility of the Methylnitroammo-groixp in ■ the 
Derivatives of Tetranitrophenylmethylnitroamine and in 
Trinitrodi(methylnitroamino)ben 2 ene* C. F. van Duin (Bee. 
trav . chim.f 1919, 38, 89—100).—A study of the action of 
ammonia, aniline, and m-nitroaniline on certain derivatives of 
2:3:4: 6-tefranitrophenylmethylnitroamiue obtained by substi¬ 
tuting the nitre-group in position 3 by an hydroxyl, an aniline-, 
a metliylnitroamino-, atx amino-, and a dimethylaminogroup. 
The results show that a negative substituent in, this position 
hinders the substitution of the methylnitroamino-group, whilst 
a positive substituent increases its mobility. As opposed to this, 
however, is the fact that in 2:4:6-tritiitro-3-dimethylaminpphenyl- 
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methylnitroamine, the methyliiitroamino-group is not replaced by 
■m-nitroaniline. 

In the action of ammonia on. 2:4 : 6-trinitro-l: «S-di(uieM'iylnitro- 

airano)benzene, two compounds , one having m. p. 195.- 196 u (corr,) 

and the other having m. p. 1.44° (corr.), were obtained, but could 
not be characterised. W* Ch 

The Formation of Phenol in the Action of Sodium 
Methoxide on the Higher Chlorobenzenes. P. W. i>k Lanoe 
(Rec. trav. chim 1919, 38, 101—105. Compare Molleman and 
Mooy, A., 1916, i, 22).—The author finds that /j-chloroauisolo and 

^dichlorobenzene when heated in sealed tubes at 176.177° with 

sodium methoxide in methyl alcohol each yielded ^chlorophenol 
and methyl ether, the reaction being far more complete with the 
y?-chloroanisol© than with the dichlorobenzene. He considers that 
the reaction with diclilorobenzene takes place in two stages, as 
follows: 

(1) C c H 4 CU + NaOMe = C c H 4 Cl*OMe + NaCl. 

(2) C 0 H d Cl*OMe + 3STaOMe= C 0 H 4 Cl*ONa + Me„0. 

W. G% 

Telocity of Nitration of Phenols in Ethereal Solution, II. 
Alfons Iylemenc and Elisabeth Ekl {Mannish., 1918, 39, 
641—696. Compare A., 1914, i, 272).—The velocity constants of 
the nitration of phenol, guaiacol, o and ^cresol, and resorcinol 
inethyl ether have been determined. Nitration is, in general, 
found to be a positive autocatalytic process, and the rate of nitra¬ 
tion is dependent on the proportion of nitrogen peroxide or nitrous 
acid in the nitric acid. From this point of view, a mathematical 
expression for the velocity of nitration of a benzene derivative has 
been developed which, when applied to the particular can© of 
phenols, takes into account the fact that the nitrous acid formed 
during the course of nitration (the cause of hit© autocatalytic nature 
of the process) is itself absorbed by the phenol. 

Pure nitric acid, free from nitrogen peroxide and nitrous acid, 
does not cause nitration. Nitrogen peroxide induces both the 
nitrating and oxidising action of nitric acid towards derivatives of 
benzene.' 

In the case of nitration in ethereal solution, action either does 
not occur at all or rapidly comes to an end if the number of mole¬ 
cules of nitric acid is greater than that of the phenol or guaiacol, 
this behaviour being, apparently, opposed to the lafr of mass action. 

Th© necessary solutions are obtained by dissolving anhydrous 
nitric acid in dry ether at a temperature of -80° (solutions pre¬ 
pared in this manner remain colourless at 0° for weeks), and by 
dissolving nitrogen peroxide in the same solvent in a special form 
of apparatus, which is figured in the text and allows the 
necessary adjustment of concentration and rein,oval of known 
amounts of solution. The course of the reaction is followed by 
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determining the decrease in the tit re of the nitric acid at given 
intervals, In the case of phenol, this can be done directly with 
standard barium hydroxide solution (the nitrophenol behaving as 
indicator) during the early stages of the reaction; during the later 
stages, the end-point is obscured by coloured bye-products, and it 
is then preferable to shake the ethereal solution with saturated 
potassium chloride solution and to add potassium, hydroxide or 
barium hydroxide until the nitric acid is neutralised, when the 
next drop extracts a portion of the nitrophenol from the ether and 
colours the aqueous solution deep red. In. the cases of guaiacol 
and other phenols, this method cannot be used, and recourse must 
be had to the iodometric process previously described (Joe. cit .). 

In addition to the phenols already mentioned, experiments with 
catechol, resorcinol, and quinol are also described. In the first 
two cases, satisfactory results could not be obtained; with quinol, 
the initial reaction consisted in the evolution of nitric oxide and 
formation of quinhydrone, which gradually underwent nitration. 
It is noteworthy that the presence of nitrogen peroxide is here 
found to he essential to the oxidising action of the nitric acid. 

H. W. 

Oxidation of Quinol and its Sulphonic Acids Iby means of 
FeMing’s Solution. Joh. Pinnow ( J . pr. Ghem ,, 1918, [ii], 98, 
81—95. Compare A., 1911, i, 339).—Further experiments show 
that, when oxidised by Fehling’s solution in absence of air, quinol 
and its sulphonic acids require almost exactly 3 atoms of oxygen 
per molecule, and give dihydroxyquinol or its sulphonic acids. 
The less amount of Fehling’s solution earlier found sufficient with 
low concentrations of quinol (compare Bourquelot and Fichtenholz, 
A., 1910, i, 273) is explained by concurrent oxidation at the 
expense of atmospheric oxygen. In presence of sulphite, quinol 
and its sulphonic acids are oxidised by means of Fehling’s solution 
principally to dihydroxyquinoldisulphonie acid, 5 or 4 atoms, 
respectively, of oxygen being used; this oxidation proceeds by way 
of quinone, quinolsulphonic acid, quinonesulphonic acid, and 
quinoldi sulphonic acid, and not by way of dihydroxy quinone and 
its sulphonic acids. Unlike quinone and its sulphonic acids, 
dihydroxyqunion© and its sulphonic acids' do not unite with 
sulphite. Part of the quinol, which is not oxidised by Fell ling's 
solution to the readily separable dihydroxyqxunonedisu 1 phonate, 
yields a readily soluble, pale-coloured isomeride, but the most 
important side reaction is the action -of the alkali on the quinone- 
sulphonate, which should lead through hydroxyquinolsulphonate 
to the final product of oxidation, hydroxyquinonesulphonate. 

T. H. P. 

Some Derivatives of Resorcinol. H. Yeemkulkn (Bee. trav. 
rhhn.y 1919, 38 , 106-—111)*—2-Niiroresoreinol when added to 
nitric acid (D 1*5) in the cold yields 2:4-dinitroresorcinol, m. p. 
146°, which when converted into its'potassium salt and heated with 
an excess of methyl sulphate gives 2:4-dinitro-l: 3-dimethoxy- 
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benzene; this, when reduced with tin ami hydrochloric acid \\i 
alcoholic solution and the product treaded with acetic anhydride, 
gives %nitroA~acet y!<tniiiiu : \ :'S"t'fimctlio.ri/fociizctu\ m, p, ltd- "lhT‘. 
This compound on nitration yields 2 : i\ din 'dro A acei plammo -I : 3* 
dime(hoxyhenzene, in. p. 1 29°, which when .hydrolysed gives 
2 : MinitvoA-amfou^l iS-dhnelhO'Ti/hciKcne, m. p. 141°. ^ 4yAcetyl- 
amino-1; 3-dimethoxybcnzene, m. p. 317°, when nitrated in acetic 
acid solution yields 6-w tru-4-ac.clplawino-l : \Wt(tnriho:rphrozan\ 
m. p. 173°, which is also obtained by the acetylation of fi-itifru -4 - 
aniim-1 iS-dimcfhotryheiizene, in. p. 13G .137®, obtained by the 

reduction of 4 : 6-dinitrol : 3aliniethoxybenzeiie. W* G 

Acetylsalicylic [o-Acetoxybenzoic] Acid. Henry Id. !>aum 

(/. bid. Emj . ahem,, 1910, 11, 129.30), -The inciting point of 

aspirin is determined by immersion of the capillary tube in a 
stirred paraffin oil bath heated at the rate of 1° per .minute, the 
thermometer being immersed during the whole time of heating, 
but the melting-point tube inserted only when the temperature 
reaches 130°, The free salicylic acid present may be determined 
by comparison of the colour given with dilute ferric chloride with 
a series of cohalt chloride solutions of various concentrations, 
[See /. Soc. Ohem . hid, 1919.] T. IT. P. 

The Elimination of the Carbethoxyl Group from 
Tautomeric Systems, I. Derivatives of Indene. Chmhtorher 
Kelk Ingold and Jocelyn Field Thorpe (T., 1919, 115, 
143—159). 

Preparation of Mercury Derivatives of Phthaleins and 
Analogous Compounds . Haccharinfabrik Akt.-Gms. vorm. 
Fahlberg, List, & Co, (D.R.-P. 308335; from Ohem. Aenlr., 
1918, ii, 881—-882).— Neutral solutions of the alkali salts of 
phthaleins, succineins, and “ sacchareins ” are boiled with a large 
excess of a mercuric salt, particularly mercuric chloride, whereby 
uniform products are formed in an easily isolable condition. Thus, 
fluorescein and mercuric chloride yield a reddish-brown prod net, 
insoluble or sparingly soluble in the usual organic media, soluble 
in sodium carbonate, sodium hydroxide, or ammonia, to deep red 
solutions, which show a strong, greenish-yellow fluorescence when 
diluted. The anmioniacal' solution is blackened by ammonium 
sulphide at its boiling point. The sodium salt of in ethyl fluorescein 
gives a pale brown derivative with mercuric chloride which dyes silk 
orange-yellow. Mercuriated compounds from dibromofluoreacehi, 
tetrabromofiuorescein, tefcraiodofluorescein, phenolphthalein, tetra- 
iodophenolphthalein, q uinolphthalein, hydroxy q u in olph thakin , 
resorcinsuccinein, eresorcinsu ccinein, and resoreinsaccharein are also 
described. H. W, 

The Reduction of Aromatic Ketones. W. I), Cohen' (Bee. 
trav. chim 1919, 88, 72—88),—In acid solution, benzophenone is 
reduced with the formation of benzopinacone, benzhydrol not being 
/formed. If the action is energetic, a - little diphenylmethano L 
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formed. In an alkaline medium, on the other hand, benzhydrol 
is almost exclusively obtained unless the alkali is very weak, in 
which case a little benzopinacone is formed. An energetic reduc¬ 
tion produces some diphenyl methane. In neutral medium, as when 
reduced by aluminium amalgam in alcohol, benzophenone yields 
08% of benzhydrol and 32% of benzopinacone, W. G*. 

Preparation of /i-Anthrimides. Farbwerke voem. Meister, 
Lucius, & Bruning (D.R.-P. 308606; from Ghcm . Zentr 1918, 
ii, 882).—The products of the action of ammonia on /3-diazoanthra- 
quin ones are heated in solvents of high boiling point with or with¬ 
out a condensing agent. Thus, anthraquinone-/3-diazonium 
sulphate is made into a paste with alcohol and treated with well- 
cooled, concentrated alcoholic ammonia; the product is heated 
with nitrobenzene under reflux, when /3 /3 ; - dianthrimide separates 
as a dark brownish-red substance, which becomes yellowish-brown 
when dried or acidified; it forms a scarlet solution in concentrated 
sulphuric acid, which gradually becomes olive and then green. 
The product from 1:3-dibromoanthraqiunone-j3-diazonium sulphate 
and alcoholic ammonia gives tetmhram o~ finikinthrimide (partly as 
the benzoyl derivative, which is hydrolysed with concentrated 
sulphuric acid) when heated to gentle boiling with nitrobenzene and 
benzoyl chloride. The substance is yellow and yields a bluish-green 
solution in concentrated sulphuric acid; it dyes cotton yellow from 
a reddish-brown bath. IHMorohmliasoanthmqmnoneamkte (from 
diazotised l-chloro-2-aminoanthraquinone and ammonia in excess) 
is pale yellow, and is converted by treatment with boiling nitro¬ 
benzene and benzoyl chloride into 1:1 t-d/cMoro-S : WnUantlirimMe, 
orange-yellow, matted needles soluble in concentrated sulphuric 
acid to a pure blue solution; it dyes cotton orange-yellow f rom a 
reddish-brown bath. II. W. 


s(!c.-j8*Methylcamphor and .see,-^-Phenylcamphor, a New 
Series of Synthetic Camphors, and tort .-Naphthylhorneoi 
and Naphthylcamphene* J. Brkdt (J. pr, Ohem 1918, [ii], 98, 

96—105).-.In consequence of the publication of Iiuzi oka’s paper 

(A., 1918, i, 398), the author gives a short account of work carried 
out in 1914-.1918. 

[With Maria Bavklsbkug.]-. The action of magnesium methyl 

iodide on camphor or on fenchone yields the tertiary alcohols, 
methylborneol and methylfenchol, which, under the action of 
dehydrating agents, yield one and the same hydrocarbon, C lx H 18 , 
b. p. 172—175°, m. p. 71—73°, which shows great stability towards 
permanganate, and is regarded as a homocyclene of ' the 
a 'annexed , structure. When treated with 

b qjj _OMe acetic and sulphuric acids, the hydrocarbon 

* i 2 1 . % 

JAm 


CH-CMe 
v OH, 1 


yields an aeetyl compound, C, 3 H. 2 .Oo, b. p. 


2 1 / 

OH 


?CMe 106—107°/13 mm.,, and this on hydrolysis 
gives a secondary alcohol , O n Bo 0 O, ■ m. p. 
193°, which forms a phenyl-urethane, m, p, 
102°; oxidation of the alcohol yields a 

f* 
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ketone (,$rn ethyl camphor ), 0 u Il 18 O, m. p. IGT■■■168°, giving an 
oxime, m. p. 125- -127°, and a xemicartnt;:one, m, p. 235 n (dceomp,), 
and yielding 2 mcthylcamphoric arid, H n i! , s O, }1 in. p. 161° ; the 
anhydride of tho acid lias m. p. 205*5 207°. The properties of 
tiles© products indicate.' that they belong to the camphor series, so 
that, in tho splitting of the triinethylene ring of the. hydrocarbon 
(see formula above), the linking 'is ruptured,. This indica¬ 

tion is confirmed by the molecular ref motion of the ethyl ester of 
the acid; this ester has D! t s “ 1*0289, which differs but little from the 
value. Iff 1*0298, for ethyl cawphorate, whereas ethyl AvdeneluR 
camphorat© has Df 1*0054. The specific exaltation of the mole¬ 
cular refraction of the ester of the new acid, A T X r> ,— —0*229, is 
similar to that, -0*18, for ethyl eamphorate, and is con¬ 
ditioned by the annexed grouping, whilst in ethyl hmfencho 

eamphorate the grouping C1I-U1L-0-.Me pro- 

f '^ e , duces no exaltation. The following further 

OH—0—*0—Me derivatives of the 2-methylcamphono add were 
1 X 1 prepared: the di chloride, b. p. .155°/15 urm M the 

chlorinated chloride , the Morn-anhydride, w>. p. 

204 200°, the sec. - te vl.-amin o*ac id, m, p. 

162—163°, and its calcium salt, and the acid imide, in. p. 250°. 

[With A. 0. Heinemann and E. Goblet.}—T ho interaction of 
magnesium, phenyl bromide and camphor, followed by treatment of 
the product with water and dilute hydrochloric add, yields the 

tart .-phenylborneol, m. p. 41°, b. p, 11.9*5.120*5°/2.-2*5 nun., 

[a];f —50*33° (in benzene), already prepared by Haller. Treat¬ 
ment of this tertiary alcohol with acetic anhydride gives a liquid 
hydromrho’/b, C 1(J H» ft , 1). p. 99°'/2 mm., 1)J* 0*9920, f«J|{* +3*27°, 
which is converted into the acetyl derivative of a tertiary alcohol, 
b. p. 13(>°/2 mm,, m. p. 87°. This hydrocarbon partly undergoes 
rearrangement to an mmicride, h. p. 86°/2 rrun M bp' 7 1*0034, 

[a \i} .3*75°. whilst a third immeride , b, p. 100°/2 rum., m, p. 

33—34*5°, Bf ,<! 0*9742, is formed in good yield on repeated dry 
distillation of tho above acetyl compound. The hydrocarbon, In, p. 
99°/2 mmdoes not; combine with hydrogen chloride in light 
petroleum solution, "but the isomeride, }). p. 86°, forms the hydro¬ 
chloride, C 10 Ho t Cl, :rn. p, 76*5°, which with milk of lime gives a. 
tertiary alcohol, O^II^O, b. p. 106*5°, [a]!? 0 T 23*06°, isomeric with 
the tertf.-phenylborneoi. Hydrolysis of the above acetyl derivative 

yields a secondary alcohol , C 16 H 22 0, m. p. 115.1.16°, which, like 

the products derived from it, is" optically inactive. Oxidation of 
this alcohol by means of chromic acid' gives a phenyl camphor, 
(\ ; tr 20 O, m. p. 68°, the formation of which takes place as shown 
on p, i, 127. 

The R©w phenylcamphor forma a mmimrhmone , in. p. 189—190°, 
and an oxime, in. p. 141—142*5°, and when reduced with sodium 
and alcohol gives a mixture of phenylhorneol and phenylMobdmieol, 
which were' not separated. .With sodiopotassamicle and amyl 
nitrite, phenylcam,phor yields the isomf-mo-derivative, which forms 
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greenish-white crystals, m. p. 189°, and this with sodium hydrogen 
sulphite gives 'phenyl ca mph or quin o n e , a. golden-yellow substance, 
m. p. 145°,. The latter is also obtained by the action of perman¬ 
ganate on phenylcamphorearboxylic acid , in. p. 149—150° (evolu- 
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tion of C0 2 ), which is formed from phenylcamphor with the help of 
sod i op o t a ssarni d e and carbon dioxide. Phenyl cam phone add , 
C 1( jH 20 O 4 , rn. p. 123*5°, is formed by the protracted action of per¬ 
manganate solution on the quinone; its anhydride, C 1G II IS 0, m. p. 
173'5°, was prepared, 

[With H. Dossier.]— The action of magnesium a-naphthyl 
bromide on camphor yields tert .-naphthylborneol, in. p. 122—124°, 
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[a]if — 41 -90° in benzene. When subjected to dry distillation, this 
alcohol yields the naphth plea ni plienv, (I u il n >, which crystallises in 
felted needles, .in. ]>. 92 93°, h. p. 21,0°/Id nun., and gives iso 

hydrochloride with dry hydrogen chloride in ethereal solution. 
Treatment of the hydrocarbon with acetic and sulphuric acids yields 

only an immerkfi y in. p. 1J6.117°. From results obtained with 

in ethyl cyclone and phcmyl earn phene, it may he assumed that the 
napl 1 thy 1 camphene, m. }>. 92 92°, has structure 1 or II’, and that 

treatment with acetic and sulphuric acids, tinder the influence of 
the naphthyl residue, leads to rearrangement to the compound III, 
which cannot be acetylated. T, II, P. 

Condensation of Unsaturated Compounds in Relation to 
TerpeneSy Resins, and Caoutchouc. II J. Pkinb (Chew. 
Weekhhid, 1919, 10 , 64—74).—-The type of condensation discussed 
is that between molecules of the same substance containing the 
group :C=C:. Th© reaction is brought about by catalysts, such as 
acids, acid anhydrides, halogens and halogen compounds with active 
halogen, sulphur and sulphur compounds (persulphides), oxygen 
and peroxides, metallic oxides, and metals. The catalyst and sub¬ 
strate are “reciprocally activated.” Three reactions arc possible: 
polymerisation of the unsaturatecl substance, combination of 
catalyst with the substance at the double bond, and combination 
of catalyst with the polymerised substance formed. The theory 
of reciprocal activation is discussed in relation to the simultaneous 
polymerisation and oxidation of u main rated hydrocarbons, such 
as terpenes, the formation of resins, and the vulcanisation of 
caoutchouc. Th© following theory for the lastrmentinned process 
is suggested. Th© caoutchouc molecule is rendered active by means 
of the catalyst sulphur, whilst th© sulphur undergoes a change 
analogous to the formation of ozone from oxygen in presence of 
unsaturated substances. There results (1) a simple polymerisation 
of the caoutchouc molecule with, formation of cyc/ohutane deriv¬ 
atives; (2) polymerisation of the caoutchouc molecule with inclusion 
of sulphur in the ring, giving compounds of the type 
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(3) direct addition of sulphur at the double bond to form 


:o—o: :c— a: 

\/ or \/. 

S Bn 

W. 8. M. 

Constituents of Resins. XII. Further Investigation of 
Siaresinol from Siamese Gum Benzoin. Alois Zinkk and 
Rans Lieb ( Monatah 1918, 39, 627 — 639). —It has been pre¬ 
viously shown that the beuzoresinol obtained by Liidy from 
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Sumatra gum benzoin (A., 1893, i, 480—666) is probably a mix¬ 
ture of <Asumaresinol and /-benzoresiuol (A., 1918, i, 502); further 
* examination of the substance prepared according to Ltidy’s direc¬ 
tions only led to the isolation of siaresinol (A., 1918, i, 398). 
Liidy’s benzoresinol should therefore be deleted from the literature. 

Further examination of <Asnmaresinol and siaresinol lias shown 
that these substances are acidic in character, and that the acidic 
hydrogen is contained in the carboxyl, and not in the hydroxyl 
group as assumed by Liidy (lac. cit .); the former is therefore to 
be regarded as d-s umaremioUc acid and the latter as d -siaresinolic 
acid . Oxidation of df-siaresinolic acid leads to the formation of a 
monobasic acid, C 27 H 40 O 4 , and the loss of three atoms of carbon 
and eight atoms of hydrogen appears to denote the elimination of a 
propyl or an isopropyl group; the formula for the parent substance 
may be written C a H 7 *G 2 0 H 40 O a 'CO 2 H, 

[With Litdwig Zechner.] — Silver siaresinolaie forms a white 
powder which darkens in colour when preserved, and decomposes 
when warmed with water, acetone, or alcohol. It is converted by 
methyl iodide ipto methyl siaresinolaie , which crystallises in pris¬ 
matic crystals with 1*5H 2 0 from aqueous alcohol, m. p. about 150°, 
in needles with -iLLO from benzene, and in anhydrous, prismatic 
crystals, m. p. 169—170°, from light petroleum. The ethyl ester 
separates from light petroleum in needles or prismatic platelets, 
m. p. 108°; from aqueous alcohol in nodular masses, which melt 
indefinitely at 102° and contain water of crystallisation. The 
mixed anhydride of acetic and siaresinolic acids melts at 125—127° 
after softening at 104°. 

Chromic acid oxidises the double compound of acetic and 
^-siaresinolic acid to an acid, C 27 H 40 O 4 , short prisms, m. p. 317°, 
[al™ —193*8° in chloroform solution;” the potassium salt, long, 
white needles with 3|T : LO, and the methyl ester, colourless leaflets, 
m. p. 186—187°, are described. H, W. 


Hydroxymethyl! urf uraldehy&e . tF. A. Mjddendohf (Bee* 
Irav . chum., 1919, 38, 1—71).—The author finds that eu-hydroxy- 
methylf ur f uraldehyde, obtained by the action of acids on the 
hexoses, can be distilled unchanged in an absolute vacuum, giving 
a distillate, b, p. 114—116°/1 mm., which will crystallise and has 
m. p. 31*5°, D\l 1-268, Df 1*2629, < 1*556, nf 1-552, nf 1*563, 
and its heat of combustion is 664*8 cal. per gram-mol. Contrary 
to the general statements, the author finds that this aldehyde is 
miscible with water in all proportions, and that there is no indica¬ 
tion of the formation of a hydrate. It gives a pheukylrmthyh 
hydra-zone, m. p. 161°, and an aldazine, m. p. 168° (decomp,), and 
its hydroxyl group may readily be replaced by halogen by the 
action of the hydrogen halide in dry ether. w-Chloromethylfur- 
furaldehyde is readily converted into to-iuMhoxymethylfurfur* 
aldehyde , an oil, b. p, 68—70°/2 mm„ 1*146, 1*5088 

giving a phenylhydrazone, m. p. 56—#57°, a p ynUrophcnylhydr- 
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ozone, in. p. 140-—141°, an oxime, an aldmine, m, p. 86°, a semi- 

carbazonc, in. p. 170°, and a semioxamazonc, an. p. 209 . 210°. 

Similarly, co~ethoxymelhylf'urfuraldeliyde gives a p -nitrophenyi 
hydrazene , in. p. 140—141°, an oxime, an aldazinc, an. p. 70°, and 
a semioxamazonc, m. p. 212—213°. Benzoyloxymethylfurfur- 
aldehyde gives a phcnylhydrazonc , an. p. 112°, a p -vtitro phenyl* 
hydrazone, m. p. 142°, an oxime, m. p. 85—85*5°, an aldazinc, 
an. p. 163°, a semi carbazonc, an. p. 198°, and a semioxamazonc, 
in. p. 204° (decomp.). 

When distilled at a pressure of 10—20 mm., hy droxymethy If i \ r~ 
furaldehyde is partly decomposed, giving its anhydride, difurfuryl- 
methyl ether, which yields a semi carbazonc, in. p. 255°, and when 
oxidised by moist silver oxide gives di(2 -methyl-5 -car boxy! f 1 1ry!) 
ether, m. p. 165°. 

Sodium hydroxide readily decomposes hydrox.yxnethylfurfur- 
aldehyde, giving 2 : 5-dihydroxymethylfuran , m. p. 80°, and 5-liydv- 
oxymethylpyromucic acid. Under similar conditions, inethoxy- 
methylf urf ur aldehyde gives 2 -hydroxy m e thy Id) -me f h oxyme ih yU 
furan, b. p. 132—134°/23 mm., m. p. 37°, 1*4860, and 5-meth- 

oxy?nethyl-pyrornucic acid , m. p. 66—66*5°; the ethoxy-aldehyde 
similarly gives 2 - hydroxy m e thyld>et li oxy met hyl fu ran, b. p. 
152—157°/20 mm., n™ 1*4865, and 5-ethoxymethylpyromucic acid, 
m. p. 62°. 

Hydroxymethylfurfuraldehyde condenses with ethyl malonate, 
giving ethyl hydro xym&thylfurfiiryUdeneinalonate, in. p. 48*5°, h.p. 
221°/11 mm, D? M648; < 1*539, 1*536, and with malonie 

acid, giving hydroxymethylfurfurylidcnemalomc acid, decomposing 
at 130°. 

Ammonia or potassium cyanide react readily in alcoholic solution 
with hydroxy-, xnethoxy-, or ethoxy-methylfurfuraldehyde, but the 
products in every case resinify. 

From a study of the absorption spectra of the coloured products 
obtained from furf uraldehy de and its methyl and hydroxymethyl 
derivatives, respectively, with the following reagents, resorcinol, 
•Sesame oil, 0-naphthol, acetone, diphenylamine, egg**albu m i n , 
aniline acetate, narcotine, and orcinol, it is shown that the coloured 
products formed by warming sucrose, with hydrochloric acid ami 
the respective reagents resemble those obtained from hydroxy¬ 
methylfurfuraldehyde, but differ from those obtained from furfur- 
aldehyde itself. It is shown that diphenylamme is the most satis¬ 
factory reagent for distinguishing between pentoses and hexoses, 
and that the reaction with acetone is the most satisfactory for dis¬ 
tinguishing methylpentoses from, pentoses and hexoses. * W. G. 

The Alkaloids of Holarrhena congolensis. Frank Lee 
Pyman (T., 1919, 115, 163—166). 

Nicotine Content of the Smoke of Heavy, Light, and' 
u Nicotine-free ’* Cigars. W, Storm van Lbruwein (Arch, et&pL 
Path, Pharm 1918, 84 , *282—316),—This content was measured 
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physiologically by tlx© effect oti the blood-pressure oi an acid extract 
of the smoke, and bears no relationship to the trad© description or 
even to the nicotine content of the cigars themselves. The smoke 
of so-called nicotine-free cigars (Wendt) contains as much as that 
of average normal ones. A full account of earlier work is given. 

, : G. B. 

Cyclic Acetone Bases. C. Harries (. Annalen , 1918, 417, 
107—191. Compare A., 1896, i, 317).—The author has shown that 
vinyldiacetonamineoxim© (4-oximino-2 : 2 : 6-trinaethylpiperidine) 
yields a-4-a.roino-2 : 2 : 6-trimethylpiperidine by reduction with zinc 
dust and cold alcoholic hydrochloric acid, and /3-4-amino-2 :2 :6~ 
trimethylpiperidine by reduction with sodium and boiling amyl 
alcohol (loc . cit., and A., 1897, i, 293). These two bases behave 
differently towards carbon disulphide. Whilst the /3-base yields 
only one dithiocarbamate which cannot be converted into a thio- 
carbimide by mercuric chloride, the a-base yields an easily soluble 
dithiocarbamate, which is changed by boiling water into a sparingly 
soluble dithiocarbamate; from the last, hot aqueous mercuric 
chloride solution produces a substance which has the composition 
of the expected thiocarbimide, but not its properties, and is there¬ 
fore probably an internal thiocarbamide. By treatment with 
iodine, the two a-dithiocarbamates (2 anols.) lose carbon disulphide 
(1 mol.) and hydrogen sulphide (1 mol.) and yield two isomeric 
thiocarbamides, probably having the constitution 
* CS*NH(C 6 H 7 Me 3 N) 2 ; 

these are probably syn- and anti-stereoisom©rides, and so also are 
the two a-dithiocarbamates. 

The question why the /3-base does not yield an analogous series 
of isomerides cannot be answered at present. 

[With A. Baudrexel, H. Hohenemser, and R. Haarmann.j— 
Between 1896 and 1908, the reduction of 4-oximino-2; 2:6-tri¬ 
methylpiperidine to a-4-amino~2 :2 :6-trimethylpiperidine by cold 
alcoholic hydrogen chloride and zinc dust has frequently been 
effected. It is all the more remarkable, therefore, that the authors, 
using present-day zinc dust (since 1913), have obtained, not the 
above a-base, but 2:2; 6-trim ethyl-4-piperidone. In order to prepare 
the a-base, therefore, 4-oximino-2 :2 :6-trimethylpiperidine has been 
reduced by 3% sodium amalgam in 80% alcoholic solution at 
10—20°, 25% hydrochloric acid being constantly added to maintain 
an acid reaction. This method produces about equal weights of 
a- and j8-4-amino-2 :2 :6-trimethylpiperidine; the hydrochloride of 
the latter is insoluble in absolute alcohol. 

[With Bernhard Schellhorn.]—W hether reduced by cold 
alcoholic hydrochloric acid and zinc dust or by boiling amyl alcohol 
and sodium, 4-oximino-2 :2 :6: 6-tetramethylpiperidine yields only 
one i-amino-2 :2: 6: ^-teAramsthylpipeMme, leaflets, m. p. 16-—1.8°, 
b, p. 79°/7' mm,, which is converted by acetic anhydride into the 
acetate of the acetylamino-derivative, m. p. 205°; the aceti/lamino - 
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derivative itself, C n H 2;! ON 2 , forms pyramidal crystals, in. p. 120°, 
I). p. 161-—163°/6—8 mm. 

in cold ethereal solution, 4-amino-2 :2 :6 :6-tetranietliy 1 p i p<> r i d i n c 
(2 mols.) and carbon disulphide (1 mol.) yield A-atnnm-2 :2 : 6 : (b 
let m m e th yljri pcridi ne 2:2:6: {UeJntmethylpipcridylditlii\wf(rb 
amate , C 0 H 18 3S[*NH*GS*SH,C 0 H 18 N-NIT 2j crystals, m. p. 154°, but 
in the ratio of 1:1 yield tcArametJiylpijw arid, 

C 9 H 18 N* N H • C S • S H, m. p. 180°; this, and also the preceding sails 
are converted into a substance , m. p. 205° (decomp.), by rccrystat 
lisation from boiling water. The dithiocarbamic acid inboiling 
aqueous-alcoholic solution is converted by alcoholic iodine into the 
hydriodide (two crystalline forms) of the fJuocarbamide , 

CS(NH«C 0 H j8 N) tJ , 
triangular plates, m. p. 170°. 

Corresponding with the production of two alkamines by the 
reduction of 2 : 2 :6-trimethyl-4-piperidone (Harries, A., 1897, i, 293), 
it is found that 2:2-diinethyl-6-^Y>butyl4-piperidone, reduced by 
sodium amalgam in faintly acid solution, yields a mixture of labile 
cis** voder dim e tonalkarnin e [4 ~hydVoxy-2 : 2 -dim e thylS-im h u t yl pipe r- 

idine], NH<'^ OH ^ Pr ^' gg8>CH-OH. m. p. 91.92° {hydro- 

chloride , m. p. 215°), and the stable tr^m-i some ride, in. p. 65°; the 
former is converted into the latter by heating with a solution of 
sodium amyl oxide. 

2 :2-Diinethyl-6-is*obutyl-4-piperidone forms an oxime, (4 n I.L i2 ()N 2 , 
needles, m, p. 121° (monohydrochloride, m. p. 238°; dihydro- 
chloride, needles, m. p. 222°), which is reduced by sodium and boil¬ 
ing amyl alcohol to 4~amino~2:2-d4metJi>i/l-^isobuta/l2dperiditifl % 
C n H 24 N 2 , b. p. 147°/65 mm. (hydrochloride, O ri H 24 N 2 ,2HCl; 
acetate of the acetyl derivative, m. p. 143—144°). The base yields 
a carbamate by absorption of carbon dioxide, and is converted by 
nitrous acid into th© preceding m-alkamirie, m, p, 91—92°, 

By warming with acetic anhydride, 2 :2 :6-fcrimefchyl*4»piperidone 
is converted into its acetyl derivative, prisms, m, p. 92°, which yields 
acetylvmyldiacetonamineoxime (1 -acetyl - 4 - oir/mimr2 : 2 t §»tri* 
methylfAperidine ), in. p. 130°, by treatment with aqueous hydroxyl- 
amine, 

[With A. Zabt.]—B enaylidenediacetonamineoxittie yields only 
products of fissive decora,position when reduced by zinc dust,and 
alcoholic hydrochloric acid, but is converted by reduction with 
sodium and boiling amyl alcohol into phenyl A : C> 

dim.ethylpi/peridime, six-sided plates softening at 60°, no definite 
m. p., b. p. 183°/36 mm., which is isolated as the hydrobromide, 
Pis^goNcj^HBr, prisms with 3BbO, m. p. 75°, decomp. 100°; the 
hydrochloride , pla Uni chi arid e , hydriodide , and picrate are 
mentioned. 

, [With August ' BAunRKXEL.]—a-4-Ami no-2 : 2 : 6-trimethyl- 
piperidine and ethyl ehloroformate react in cold ether to form the 
hydrochloride , Cj |H 22 0 2 N 2 ,HC1, crystals, m. p. 244—245°, of 
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a~ethyl t rim e t hy l pipe rkly/car b am at e, b. p. 148—150°/12 nun. 
(; pivrate, in. p. 208—209°). Attempts to eliminate ethyl alcohol 
from the carbamate with the object of creating a bridge linking in 
the 1:4-position were unsuccessfully made with zinc chloride, fused 
sodium acetate, phosphoric anhydride, phosphoryl chloride, and 
concentrated hydrochloric acid. The a-aminotrimethylpiperidine 
reacts in ethereal solution with carbon dioxide to form the 
carbamate, C r> H 7 Me^N-NH*C0 2 H,NKyC 5 H 7 Me a N, m. p. 112°. 

The following compounds of the 0-series were prepared by similar 
methods: 0 -ethyl 2 :2 :6-t?*imethylpi2?eridyl-4~(:arbamate, b. p. 
151—152°/12 mm., m. p. 68°, and its hydrochloride , in. p. 
253—254° (decomp.), and ; picrate , in. p. 164—165?; $-aminotri- 
methylpiperidine trimethylpiperidylcarbamate, in. p. 92°. 

[With A. Zart.’J— cl- and 0-4-Amino~2 : 2 :6-trimethylpiperidine 
yield dibenzoyl derivatives, CooII^CXN.,, m. p. 192—193° and 

210— 211° respectively, on benzoylafcion. The a-base reacts with 
phenylcarbimide in cold benzene to form the -phenyltrimethyl- 
piperidylcarb amide, NHPh*CO*NH # C 5 H 7 Me 2 N, needles, m. p. 

211— 212°, and with phenylthiocarbimide in ethereal solution to 

form the corresponding thiocarbamide, crystals, m. p. 

110°, whilst the hydrochloride of the a~base reacts with potassium 
cyanate in concentrated aqueous solution to form a -trimethyl- 
pi peridylcarb amide, C 5 H 7 Me 3 N*N3rI*CO*NH 2 , leaflets, m. p. 5.5° 
(not sharp), decomp. below 100°. The corresponding substances in 
the 0-series are phenyltrimethylpipcrulylcarhamide, m. p«, 130— 
138°, the thio carbamide, Cj 5 H 23 N 3 S, m. p. 160—161°, and fi-tri~ 
m e i hyl pipe ridyicarh amide, m. p. 170—171°. * 

[With Herbert Thoerl.]—E qual molecular quantities of 2:2:6- 
tr im ethyl -4 - p ip er id one and ethyl chloroformate in ethereal solution, 
heated on the water-bath with a saturated solution of potassium 
carbonate, yield ethyl A-keto-2 :2 : 6 - trim e i hylpiperidin e-l- carl - 
oxylate, in. p. 34-—35°, b. p. 141—142°/12 mm. (oxime, leaflets, 
in. p. 136°), The oxime is reduced by sodium amalgam and a 
mixture of alcohol, water, and acetic acid on the water-bath to 
ethyl : 2 : MrimethylpipendhieA^arhoxylate, 1>. p. 160°/ 

12 mm., from which an internal 1:4-carbamide could not be pro¬ 
duced. 

The direct methylation of 2:2: 6-trimethyl-4-piperidone at the 
imino-group is very difficultly effected. The result is attained 
indirectly/however, by oxidising a- and 0-Wmethylvinyldiaceton- 
alkamines (see below) by chromic and acetic acids. Although the 
a-isomeride is very resistant to oxidation, both yield the. same 
T8~7nethylvmyIdiacetommine (1:2:2: 6~teiranietdiylA-piperidone ), 
b. p. 96—97°/14 mm., which is purified through the hydro¬ 
bromide. It forms an oxime , prisms, m. p. 93° (^derate, needles, 
m. p. 216° [decomp.]). 

[With August Baudrexel.]—T he following derivatives have 
been prepared with the object of obtaining, substances suitable for 
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tlie easy identification of the more important cyclic acetone bases, 
but none of them compares with the oxime for this purpose. 
2:2: 6~Trim ethy 1-4-pi per i < 1 one forms a seniicarbazane, 
crystals, in. p. 196—197° {oxalate, m. p. 182°), the triaoetonamine 

forms a &temicarbazone, O 10 IL ( ,ON|, crystals, m. p. 919.220°, whilst* 

benzylidenediaeetonamine forms a }xnitrophenyihydra:ane, 

C x9 H w <XN 4 , 

m. p. 105—106°. 

[With Arthur Zary.]— 4-Hydroxy-a- and -01 : 2 :2 :6-t.et ra~ 
inethylpiperidines are readily obtained by heating the 4/hydroxy 
2:2: 6-trim ethy Ipiperidines with 40% formaldehyde on the water- 
bath. The hydrochloride of the a-coxnpound reacts with benzoyl 
chloride at 120° to form aA-benzoyl-l : 2 : 2 : ti-tetraniethylpiper- 
idine, b. p. 194—195°/16 mm. {hydrochlorale\ :m. p. 192°, platini* 
chloride , m. p. 208° [decamp.], nitrate , and pi crate, in. p. 
180—181°). The corresponding 0- benzoyl derivative lias b. p. 
195°/15 mm., and forms a hydrochloride, m. p, 58° (not sharp), 
platinichloride , m. p. 218° (decamp.), nitrate , m. p. 163 d (clecoinp.), 
and pi crate, m. p. 213°. 

[With Erich Gros chuff.}— The behaviour of cyclic acetone 
bases towards nitrous acid has been already published (A., 1901, 
i, 745). c, a. 


Mew Mode of Formation of Pyrrole-black. A. Anokli and 
A* Pier on i {A Hi R, Accad. Lined, 1918, [v], 27/ii, 300—304. 
‘Compare A., 1918, i, 547).—Treatment of pyrrole with the calcu¬ 
lated quantity of magnesium ethyl iodide in very dilute ethereal 
solution, and passage through the liquid of a gentle current of air 
for about twenty-four hours, yields a voluminous, very black 
powder, which may be obtained almost free front ash by treatment, 
with dilute sulphuric acid/ This substance is far more intensely 
black than the pyrrole-blacks obtained by methods previously 
described/ and, like these and the natural mol an ins, it does not 
melt, but furnishes vapours which turn a pine splinter moistened, 
with hydrochloric acid an intense red; It is insoluble in all ordinary 
solvents, and also in alkali solutions. It is slowly oxidised by 
hydrogen peroxide in acetic acid, or dilute aqueous permanganate, 
or dichromate and dilute sulphuric acid. The compositions "of the 
different pyrrole-blacks obtained in various ways are given. The 
yellowish-whit© product formed, together with pyrrole-black/ by the 
action of peracetic acid, is probably a derivative of tripyrrole* arid 
its composition is in agreement with the formula C 12 H 17 0 :t N v Like 
aniline-blacks, pyrrole-blacks react readily with 'phenylhyd’r azine. 

T. H. P. 

Action of Cyanogen Haloids on PhOnylhydrazme. IV. 
Passage to Derivatives of o/Phenylenediamine* G. Prllizzari 
and Auotjsto Gaiter ( Gmzetta , 1918, 48, ii, 161—182.)—Further 
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investigations (compare A., 1892, 1323; 1907, i, 873 and 1911, i, 
338) show that it is possible to effect the following series of changes : 


NHPh-NHjj —> CN*NPh*NH 2 


C « H ^<N(CN)> C-NH-CN 
C fl H 4 <^>C-NH-ON -> C 6 e 4 <"^>C-NH-CO-M 2 — 

(c u H 4 <“2>C-NH-CO)NH : C 6 H 4 <“g>0-NH-C0-NH 2 

C « H 4<N ( 'cN)> C ^ NH ^ 

5 

c 0 h 4 <^>c-nh 2 


CA < n >-NH 2 


C fl H 4 (NH 2 ) 2 


-N^ 

NHICbOEt 
-N* 




a/3 -D i cyano-o-'ph e mjl enegu anidin e, 

obtained by the action of cyanogen bromide on a-cyanophenyl- 


c 0 h 4 < n(c] ^> c -nh'cn ) 


hydrazine in presence of .water and pieces of marble, forms white 
crystals, and turns yellow and then brown when heated, but does 
not melt at 300° ; it reacts acid towards litmus, and emits ammonia 
when heated with alkali hydroxide. The sodium salt forms a 
crystalline magma, and the potassium salt a gelatinous mass. 

fi~(Jyano-o~phenylenegitamdine , C 0 H 4 <^C• NII*CN, prepared 


by the action of potassium hydroxide on the preceding compound, 
forms long, thin, elastic, shining needles, and turns yellow at 240° 
and softens and decomposes at 250—260°; it has slightly acid 
properties and exhibits normal ebullioscopic behaviour in alcohol. 
It is highly resistant to the action of potassium hydroxide, and only 
in a sealed tube at 140° is it possible to detach the 0-cyanogen 
group. Its diver salt was prepared and analysed. 

ty-Phenylem^umylearbcmide, C 0 H 4 <Jg>C-NH-CO-NH 2 , 


obtained as hydrochloride by the action of hot dilute or cold con¬ 
centrated hydrochloric acid, forms shining, colourless needles and 
becomes opaque, but does not melt at 300°. Its hydrochloride , 
C h H 0 ON 4 ,HC1, decomposing at 255—260°, platinichloride , and 
/derate were prepared and analysed. 

Biphenyleneguanylbhiret , NH, ob¬ 

tained by heating the preceding compound at 180—200°, crystal¬ 
lises in slender needles. 

o-Phenyleneguanidine, prepared by the action of' hydrochloric 
acid on o-phenyleneguanylcarbamide or a/3-dicyano-o-phenylene- 
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guanidine, is identical with the compound obtained Iron* cyanogen 
bromide and uqdieuylenediamino (compare Pierron, A., 11108, 

j, 92G). The following salts were prepared and analysed : 
carbonate; nitrate, , exploding without melting at 22b l h acetate, 
hi, p. 218°; picrate, m. p.'270° (decomp,); and ptathuehtoride, 
h 4TL»G, which softens at 225°, and then melts and, decomposes. 
The free base may be recognised by tho alkaline reaction ol^ its 
aqueous solution towards litmus and by the inieuso blue col oral ion, 
changing* to green and then to brownish-yellow, obtained by the 
action of hypobromites or hypochlorites. 

A ce tyl-o-phenyleri cyuanirfi n e, C 0 M 4 <^ j^^C*NHAc, forms 

slender, white needles, m. p. 314—315° (decomp.). The action of 
nitrous^ acid on the corresponding benzoyl'derivative (compare 

Pierron, he. tit.) yields phenylenocar Iku n i d e, CV,n' 4 <C^ 

or 0 A <gg>00. 

m~Ni trot) enzyliden eph e nyl en e gaa nidim , 

prepared from o-ph en y 1 en eg u an idine and m-nifcroberissaldehyde in 
presence of a drop of piperidine, forms minute, yellow needles, 
m. p. 170°. 

a-Gyam-o-phen^ ONI r a , obtained 

from o-phenyleneguanidine and cyanogen bromide, forms long, 

colourless needles, and decomposes at 173.175°, rapidly in a moist 

atmosphere and slowly in a desiccator. Its ^aUmalUoride turns 
brown at 100° and undergoes change when boiled with water. 
m-NitrohensyUdene-a-cyancbO-pheaylencytmmUne, 


C, S H 4 <“"^)>C - N::CH*0 () H 4 *NO it 

prepared by the interaction of a-cyano-oq;>lietiylenoguanidine and 
m -nitr<>bemuldehyde in alcoholic solution in presence of a drop of 
piperidine, forms microscopic, yellow crystals and decomposes at 
285.-290°, 

a "Ethoay-QbphenylmeearbimimgmwUUnet 

NincMim 

obtained together with the preceding compound, forum colourless 
needles, m, p. 155°. Its platitdvMoride forms pal© yellow rhombs, 
m. p, 222—224° (decomp.). With m-nitrobenzaldehyde in presence 
'of a drop of piperidine, the base yields m-nitrohenzylidem^ 
ethomy-o-phenyUnecarMminogtiamdine, C 37 H 15 0 3 N 5) which crystal¬ 
lises in pale yellow needles, m. p* 205—206° (decomp,). 1 ■ 

According to Pierron (he. tit.), the action of cyanogen bromide 
(3,. , ,3noJ.s i <).. and .sodium hydrogen carbonate (3, mols.) on o-phenylene- 
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diamine (1 mol.) yields a little plienyleneguanidine and a large 
proportion (120—*140% of the phenylenediamine used) of imiuodi- 


carbonylphenyleneguanidine, 


CH /\- 

0 ‘\ W „A 


-N 


\ 




CO 


This 


compound may be obtained also from plienyleneguanidine (1 mol.), 
cyanogen bromide (2 mols.), and sodium hydrogen carbonate 
(2 mols.), or from phenyleneguanidine and biuret. The mechanism 
of its formation is under investigation. T. H. P. 


Simultaneous Biochemical Syntheses of Gentiobiose and 
of the two /3-Glucosides of Glycol by Emuls in. Em. 

Bourquelot and M. Bridel ( VornjJt . rend., 1919, 168, 253-.256). 

—From the products of the action of emulsin from almonds on a 
mixture of dextrose and ethylene glycol, in the molecular proper- 
lion of 2:1, in aqueous solution, the authors have isolated and 
characterised gentiobiose, glycyl 0-glucoside, and glycyl /3-di- 
glucoside. W. G. 


Physiological Chemistry. 


The Blood Sugar. Gustav Krok (Biochem. Zeiisch., 1918, 92, 

84-.89).—An analysis of the sugar in blood was made by Bang's 

micro-method, both before and after hydrolysis by acids in the case 
of rabbits, after ingestion of starch and of maltose (at varying 
intervals), and after administration of adrenaline, and a few similar 
analyses were made on the blood of the human subject. There was 
no appreciable difference in the reducing power before and after 
hydrolysis in any case, and the results give no support to Lepinc’s 
conception of the “sucre virtue! ” of blood. S. B. 8. 

The Theory of Clotting. Alfred Perutz and Max Kosemann 

(Biochem. Zeitxch., 1918, 92, 90--95)..The amount of fibrin 

which is obtained by mixing serum and plasma stands in some 
proportional relationship to the amounts of these two components 
used, when they are employed in great dilutions. If diminishing 
amounts of serum are added to the same amount of plasma, the 
amount of fibrin formed diminishes. In the same way, diminish¬ 
ing amounts of plasma added to the same amount of serum also 
produce diminishing amounts of fibrin. If very great dilutions 
are employed of plasma and serum, so as to be near the limits of 
a reaction, in order that the reaction should take place at all, 
the serum concentration must be greater than the plasma con¬ 
centration. ' S. B. S. 
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The Presence of Phosphates in Human Blood-serum* VII. 

Jon. Fetgl (. Biochcm. ZeiUeh., 1918, 92, 1—83)..The author 

gives a very extensive and detailed review of the methods of 
separating the constituents which contain phosphorus in the blood, 
especially the lipoid phosphorus and inorganic (acid soluble) phos¬ 
phorus, giving in particular a detailed criticism of the recent 
methods of Bloor, Greenwald, and their collaborators, Ho also 
gives a critical account of the micro-methods for estimating the 
phosphorus after ashing, including the various nephelometric and 
colorimetric methods. He gives, finally, a series of tables of 
analyses of the phosphorus of the blood (chiefly lecithin pirns 
phorus) in pathological cases obtained by himself by the employ¬ 
ment of various methods. S. B. S, 

Shark and Ray Liver Oils. M. Tsu.hmoto (J. Chan, [ml, 
Tokyo , 1918, 21, 1015—1042).—The analytical values of the liver 
oils of thirteen species of Japanese sharks and five species of 
Japanese rays are given. The oil derived from the shark Pnetittnis 
-pilosus had an exceptionally high iodine value (309*0) and a very 
low sp, gr. (Df 0*8664), It was found that all the shark liver 
oils of low sp. gr. (below 0*9) contained the hydrocarbon squat one, 
which was also present in the egg oils of two species of shark, but 
it was not a constituent of any of the ray liver oils. [Bee also 
J. Soc. Chem , hid., 1919, 109a.] C. A. M. 

Genesis of Thiocyanic Acid in Animals. V. Skkapjno 

Dezani (Arch. Form, sper . m. off., 1918, 25, 278.2288; from 

Chem,. Zentr., 1918, ii, 836—837).—The quantity of thiocyanic acid 
formed in the dog depends on the albumin content of the food ; 
this result is in striking contrast with the experience of Bruy I an is 
and Grcber with the human subject. 

After administration of acetonitrile, thiocyanic acid could be 
detected in the blood serum, and saliva of the dog as soon as in 
the urine; its formation cannot therefore in any case bo an 
exclusive function of the kidneys, IT, W. 

Calcium—Form of Reserve in the Female of the 
Phasmides ; its Forms of Elimination in the two Sexes. 
J, Pantel (Oornpt. rend., 1919, 168, 242—244).-—Caleb um exists 
as a reserve in the form of its carbonate in the lower malpighbin 
tubes of the females of the Phasmides, In both sexes, the prin¬ 
cipal form in which it is eliminated is as its phosphate, accessory 
forms being the oxalate and probably the urate. W* G. 

Catalytic Action of Serpent Venoms on the Nucleic Acids. 
C. Dblezbnne and H. Morel . (< Gompt. rend., 1919, 168, 

244—246).—Both plant and animal nucleic acids are hydrolysed 
by venoms from members of the Colubrides and Viperides groups. 
The curves showing the velocity of the reaction indicate that the 
reaction' is catalytic, and it has been shown that the amount of 
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hydrolysis is independent of the amount of venom used. The 
optimum temperature is 50—52°, and. the venom loses its hydro¬ 
lytic powers if heated for a few minutes at 100° or if to the 
medium is added specific antivenom serum. The different venoms 
vary in the intensity of their catalytic action, this variation being 
in the same direction as is that of their toxicity. W. G. 

The Guttameter and its Application to the Study of Drugs 
and Poisons* Friedrich Eschbaum {Bar, Dent. pharm , Ge, s\, 1918, 
28, 397—416).—The guttameter is a capillary pipette with a wide 
delivery orifice from which ten drops are collected in a weighing 
bottle and the weight recorded. The instrument is standardised 
with water at 20°, ten drops of which should weigh 1*20 grains. 
The weight of ten drops of the liquid, corrected by the factor of 
standardisation of the instrument, is proportional to the surface 
tension; thus the results are inversely proportional to those 
obtained with the stalagmometer. The author has extended 
certain observations of Traube and others on the use of this instru¬ 
ment, from which it was deduced that the toxicity of solutions of 
alkaloids is in direct relation to the lowering of the surface tension 
of water produced by the alkaloid at standard concentration. 
Thus a number of derivatives of the quinine alkaloids have been 
studied and ranged in the order of decrease in surface tension pro¬ 
duced in 0*1% solutions of their salts mixed with increasing small 
proportions of sodium carbonate. The order of classification so 
obtained coincides with that of increasing toxicity. Quinine and 
quinidine, approximately equal, had the least effect on surface 
tension; stronger depressions were recorded in the following order: 
hydroquinine, ethylhydrocupreine, ethyla/mhydr oq uinidine, iso- 
araylhydrocupreine, and ^moctylhydrocupreine. The depression 
of the surface tension increases with the amount of alkali added. 
Morphine and apomorphine occupy , a peculiar position among the 
alkaloids in that solutions of their salts, when treated with sodium 
carbonate, do not show a depression of the surface tension as com¬ 
pared with water. It is shown, however, that morphine salts when 
treated with certain small proportions of ammonia liberate the 
alkaloid in a disperse form, and a depression of the surface, tension 
is then observed. X F. B. 


Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture* 


Action, of Stimulants on Nitrifying Bacteria* O. Montanari 
(Stm. sper. ar/r . ital n 1917, 50, 69—72; from Ghent. Zentr 1918, 
ii, 854. Compare A., 1914, i, 1159).—The action of compounds of 
copper, barium, lead, zinc, and arsenic has been investigated in 
extension of the work on manganese salts* The addition produces 
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different- effects according as it takes place at the <mmmen<vimmt 
of the experiment or when development of the nitrate ferment lias 
occurred. In the former case, the formation of nifrai.es is hindered 
by small amounts of copper or by larger quantities of the other 
substances, whilst in the latter case the ferment is damaged hy 
large closes of arsenic or, to some extent, of copper. Nitrification 
was not rendered, more vigorous by minimal doses of the different 
substances, except in the solitary instance of manganese sulphate. 

II. W. 

The Chemistry of the Higher Fungi* XIII. Scleroderma 
vulgar©, Fr., and Polysaccum crassipes, D.C, .1 mams 
Zellneu (il ionatsh., 1918, 89, 603—615. Compare A,, 1915, 
i, 1086; 1918, i, 54).—Extraction of Nc.Jerndenna ndpare, Fr., 
with light petroleum yielded a deep brown, viscous mass contain-' 
ing an ergosterol and a resin. The ethereal extract contained, 
fumarie acid, and further quantities of an e.rgosfero!, which was 
not isolated in the pure state, Mannitol, dextrose, choline, and an 
amorphous carbohydrate were isolated from the alcoholic extract. 
Viscosin and potassium phosphate were isolated from the aqueous 
extract, in which neither invertases nor diastases could be detected* 

Polymccmn. cramps, D.O., was similarly successively extracted 
with (1) light petroleum, (2) ether, (3) alcohol, and (4) water. 
The first extract was a dark brown, viscous mass rich in unsaponi- 
liable matter, consisting of ergosterols and a reddish-brown resin. 
The second extract consisted of ergosterols; the presence of 
fumarxc acid could not he definitely established. The third extract 
yielded dextrose, choline, and the potassium ammonium salt of a 
tannin-like acid (the free acid and its silver and copper sails are 
described), which probably has a glncosidic structure. The fourth 
extract contained a carbohydrate similar to that obtained from 
ftrlcrodcrma, together with mineral matter; the presence of 
ferments (invertase, maltase, diastase) could not be established, 

II W, 

The Researches of Wills tatter on the Assimilation of 
Carbon Dioxide. H* 1. Watkkman ( Ohm, WcMM, 1918, 15, 
1138—-1146).—- A, critical summary of the more recent work of 
Willstatter on the mechanism of the absorption and rleomn position 
of carbon dioxide by chlorophyll. W. S. M, 

Action of Vegetable Enzymes on certain Organic Com¬ 
pounds. G, CiAMiCTAisr and 0. Bavexna ( Atti B . Accad Lined , 
1918, fv], 27, ii, 293—300).—Much of this paper has been already 
published, the results not included in the previous abstract (this 
voL, i, 58) being briefly as follows. 

Benzoic acid is not> changed by the enzymes of pulped .spinach 
leaves,hut'salicylic acid is largely oxidised; the respective sodium 
salts behave, similarly. Coumarin remains unaltered, but mandelic 
acid is converted by spinach in an atmosphere, of ■■ oxygen into a 
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compound which is not extracted by ether, but is reconverted into 
the original acid by boiling dilute sulphuric acid; in carbon 
dioxide, mandelie acid remains unaffected. Just as by the action 
of light, oxalic acid is almost completely oxidised by the enzymes, 
whilst succinic acid, which in the light is oxidised to a slight extent 
to glyoxal, acetaldehyde, acetic, and perhaps propionic acid, with 
the spinach enzymes yields acetaldehyde and a compound giving 
succinic acid when treated with emulsin. Lactic acid, which forms 
acetaldehyde and acetic acid on auto-oxidation in the light, yields 
only acetaldehyde under the action of the spinach. Malic acid, 
which gives formaldehyde, acetaldehyde, formic and acetic acids, 
and certain, undefined products under the influence of light, yields 
only acetaldehyde with these enzymes. 

Acetone is oxidised, as by light, to acetic and formic acids and 
formaldehyde, whilst methyl ethyl ketone gives propionic and 
formic acids under the influence of the spinach, its behaviour in 
light being unknown. The action of light on cyclic ketones results 
in hydrolysis to the corresponding aliphatic acids, and also in the 
formation of the corresponding dibasic or ketonic acids, whereas 
the action of the spinach enzymes converts these ketones into lower 
aliphatic acids and sometimes into succinic acid, the acids corre¬ 
sponding with the ketones used being never obtained. Thus, cyclo¬ 
hexanone gives formic acid and a mixture of volatile acids, appar¬ 
ently propionic and butyric. 2-Methyl cyclohexanone and 

3- methylcycfohexanone yield propionic and formic acids, and 

4- methylc?/c/ohexanone, acetic acid, in addition. Menthone gives 
succinic, formic, acetic, and probably propionic acids. Pyridine, 
piperidine, nicotine, strychnine, and caffeine are not affected by 
the spinach enzymes, but morphine, quinine, and cinchonine 
undergo oxidation to a considerable extent. 

Some of the compounds, such as benzoic acid, pyridine, piper¬ 
idine, and nicotine, which resist attack by the enzymes of spinach, 
disappear when they are injected into maize and tobacco plants 
(loe. nit.). In one experiment, in which a total of 36 grams of 
sodium benzoate, corresponding with 30‘5 grams of benzoic acid, 
were inoculated into twenty-five maize plants, 21*6 grams of the 
acid were afterwards found to have disappeared, and the plants 
yielded a distillate containing formic, acetic, and propionic acids 
in amounts corresponding approximately with the benzoic acid 
attacked. T. H. V. 


Biochemical Changes due to Environment. Otto 
Rosenheim ( Biochem , J., 1918, 12, 283—289).—The inflorescence 
of edelweiss, (Leontopodium alpinum) contains a ehromogenic sub¬ 
stance, probably a flavone, which is not in glucosidic combination. 
It is best extracted with 90% alcohol at 70—75°. A comparative 
estimation of the amount present in plants grown in London at an 
altitude of 80 m. and in plants collected in the Alps at an altitude 
of 2000 m, shows, the ratio of amounts present to be roughly as 
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1 :4, and in addition the plants grown in the Alps contained traces 
of the chromogenic substance in glueosidie combination. These 
results show the biochemical adaptation of Alpine plants to changed 
environment, and support Shibata’s hypothesis that the biological 
significance of flavones in the plant consists in their protective 
action against the injurious influence of ultra-violet light. 

W. G. 

Essential Oil and Wax of Shuei Flower (Jasminum 
odoratissimum). It, Tsuciiihasiii and S. Tasakt (J. Ghem. 2nd 
Tokyo, 1918, 21, 1117-—1143).—-Fresh flowers of Shuei (Jasminum 
odoratissimum), cultivated in Formosa and used for perfuming 
tea, yielded on extraction with light petroleum 0*277% of concrete 
essence, which on maceration with alcohol was separated into 
0*116% of essential oil and 0*166% of flower wax. The oil con¬ 
tained approximately 6% of ahlinalool, 6% dMinalool acetate, 6% 
benzyl alcohol, 1*6% benzyl acetate, methyl ester of anthranilic 
acid and indole (10%), and constituents of high boiling point 
(possibly sesquiterpene alcohol or diterpene alcohol) about 7)7%. 
[See also J. Soc . Ghem. hid., 1919, 117a.] C. A. M. 

The Absorbent Power of Dry or Moist Earth, with respect 
to Chlorine Gas. Daniel Beethelot and Rene Trannoy (GompL 
rend. , 1919, 168, 121—123).—Dry sand absorbs chlorine badly, 
but a peaty soil or leaf mould has very marked absorbent proper¬ 
ties for this gas. The absorptive power is markedly increased by 
moistening the soil with 10% of its weight of water. Any further 
addition of water only causes an increased absorption, due to the 
water added. W. G. 

Connection between Absorption and Coagulation and. its 
Relation to the Inorganic Colloids of the Soil. III. A. be 
Dominicis and P. Chiaiueri (Staz. spar, ayr . itaL, 1917, 50, 
451—479; from Ghem . Zentr ,, 1918, ii, 854. Compare A,, 1915, 
i, 859; 1916, i, 240).—The previous results, that the action of 
electrolytes on the unstable hydrosols causes a single process result¬ 
ing in coagulation through absorption, aro confirmed by a series 
of experiments with the metals of the alkaline earths. When 
particles and ions with opposite charges come into contact, mutual 
attraction occurs, resulting in neutralisation of the charges and 
formation of absorption compounds. Decrease in concentration 
consequently follows both in colloidal and ionic-molecular solution. 
The physico-chemical properties of the soil are invariably favourably 
influenced with regard to fruitfulness by this phenomenon. 

JEL W. 

Th© Organic Phosphorus; of Soil, R. 8. Potter and 
,B/§. Snyder (Soil Set ., 1918, 6, 321—332/ Compare Potter 
and' Benton, A., 1917, i, 76).—For the most part a reply to Gortner 
and Shaw (compare A., 1917, i, 376). The'authors have prepared 
the curves for the hydrolysis of phytin and of nucleic acid by 5% 
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sulphuric acid at 100°, and show that both these reactions are of 
the first order. No definite conclusions could be drawn from the 
curves for the hydrolysis of the organic phosphorus of three soils, 
but the direction of the curves was such as to indicate that the 
organic phosphorus might have been due to phytin or to a 
pyrimidine nucleotide. W. G. 

The Presence of Aluminium as a Reason for the Difference 
in the Effect of so-called Acid Soil on Barley and Rye. 
Burt L. Hartwell and E. R. Pember (Soil Sci., 1918, 6, 
259—279).—The authors find that although rye will grow far more 
satisfactorily on an acid soil than will barley, seedlings of both 
these crops are equally affected by a given amount of acidity, both 
in water and sand cultures. The authors attribute the different 
effect of the acid soil on the two crops to the presence of aluminium 
sulphate in the soil solution, and they show that equivalent 
amounts of aluminium sulphate and sulphuric acid when added to 
an optimum nutrient solution produce about the same depression 
on barley seedlings, and that whilst a similar depression of the rye 
crop is produced by the acid, the aluminium sulphate causes very 
little depression and scarcely affects the rye roots. Further, as the 
hydrogen-ion concentration of the nutrient solution containing the 
aluminium sulphate was only about one-fourth of that containing 
the acid, they conclude that aluminium exerts a toxic effect on 
the barley. This active aluminium may be largely removed from 
the soil solution by the application of lime or phosphates, even 
acid phosphates. W. G. 

Experiments with various Nitrogenous Fertilisers. 
Eilh* Alfred Mitscherlich, S. von Saucken, and F. Ireland 
(J. Landw *, 1918, 66, 187—198).—Sand cultures of oats were 
treated with one and the same fertiliser, composed of magnesium 
and potassium sulphates, sodium chloride, and calcium phosphate, 
the nitrogen in the different cultures of a series being supplied in 
the form of sodium nitrate, ammonium sulphate, “Kalkstiekstoff,'” 
carbamide, and carbamide nitrate. The results show that carb¬ 
amide and its nitrate are at least equivalent in inanurial value to 
the old nitrogenous fertilisers. Owing to its ready solubility in 
water, carbamide nitrate should serve, without causing marked 
plasmolytic phenomena, and hence injuries to the plants, as an 
excellent top-dressing, and may certainly replace sodium nitrate 
for this purpose. The yields of straw and com under the different 
treatments are given in the form of tables, and are also subjected 
to analysis. T. H* P. 

Influence of Two Different Nutriments on the Yield of 
Crops. Eilh. Alfred Mitscherlich ( Landw . 1918, 52, 

279—296; from Chem. Zentr 1918, ii, 854-—856).—I. Influence 
of two nutriments which are without mutual action ,—The effect of 
variation in the amounts of potassium and nitrogen on the growth 
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of oats has been investigated, use being made of potassium sulphate 
and ammonium nitrate. The factor of activity of the nitrogen is 
constant (— 1"M) and independent of the amount of potassium; 
similarly, the factor of the potassium (:.~2*4b) is constant and in¬ 
dependent of the quantity of nitrogen. If the nutriments are 
present in an equally assimilable form (which may be assumed to 
be the case with salts which are soluble in water), and if they 
a,re nob inlluenced by any external factor, it follows that, in order 
to secure an equal yield of oats, 2*1.8 times (2*48/1 *14) as much 
nitrogen as potash must be supplied; potassium is better utilised 
than nitrogen by the plant. 

II. Influence of two nutriments which read with one another. 

■.Alterations hi the increase in yield obtained by addition of 

either nutriment are immediately observed when the nutriment is 
either chemically or physically affected by other substances which 
are possibly introduced in tli© manuring*, but which can be present 
in every possible combination in the soil in agricultural practice, 
(a) Chalk and phosphoric acid .—Experiment shows that an equally 
good yield cannot be obtained by manuring with raw phosphate 
as with a readily soluble manure. Further, the maximum yield 
which can be obtained with a phosphate manure is diminished 
slightly at first, but more rapidly subsequently, by addition of 
chalk, and, finally, as is shown by experiments with phosphorite 
meal, to such an extent that an increase in yield due to the phos 
phate manure is scarcely noticeable. The value of different phos¬ 
phate manures is affected in an extraordinary manner by the 
addition of chalk. Thus, the activity of tricalcium phosphate is 
diminished to considerably greater extent than that of a Thomas 
meal phosphate by addition of chalk; the value of the latter, how¬ 
ever, does not remain constant, since a good specimen is found to 
be less affected than one of poorer quality. The relative value of 
tricalcium phosphate and Thomas meal T, in the absence of chalk 
is approximately the same as that previously found when calcium 
was added in large quantity in the form of calcium nitrate. Pirns- 
phaiie manure loses much of its value if applied to land recently 
treated with chalk or marl or to soil rich in chalk unless other 
salts, such as ammonium sulphate, are also used. Manures which 
contain phosphates in a slightly soluble form are less effective in 
the presence of potash than those containing more soluble forms; 
^paw phosphate is probably useless on land rich in chalk. It is 
'doubtful if a preliminary manuring with phosphoric acid has any 

practical result. (b) Potash t and ammonium* chloride .—It has 

been previously found that the application of ammonium chloride, 
when sufficient nitrogen for nutriment is otherwise present,' 
diminishes the value of manuring with potash; this result is now 
confirmed, and & appears to be not impossible that, under the given 
conditions, tne ammonium chloride is physiologically acid, and 
therefore poisonous. H, W. 
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The Influence of Catalysts on the Chlorination of Hydro¬ 
carbons* V. It, Kokatnuk (7. Amor . Ghem. Bog., 1919, 41 r 
120—124).—Attempts were made to prepare pentachloroethane by 
the limited chlorination of s-tetrachloroethane. Various catalysts, 
such as vegetable and animal charcoal and metallic iron, were 
suspended in s-tetrachloroethane, and chlorine gas was passed 
through the liquid at various temperatures. In no case was penta¬ 
chloroethane found among the products of the reaction, which con¬ 
sisted only of hexachloroethane and unchanged tetrachloroethane. 
In other trials, chlorination was effected by heating with bleaching 
powder and water and with anhydrous aluminium chloride. In 
these cases, also, hexachloroethane only was produced, although a 
certain amount of the tetrachloroethane was converted into «s-tetra- 
chloroethane. It is not decided whether this complete chlorination, 
giving hexachloroethane as the only product, is to be ascribed to 
the influence of catalysts or to the symmetrical structure of the 
tetrachloroethane, whereby both atoms of hydrogen are equivalent 
in function and are therefore substituted simultaneously. It is 
true that pentachloroethane may be produced by chlorinating in 
the presence of actinic light, but that may be due to the specific 
influence of the light on the constitution either of the s-tetrachloro- 
ethane, making it unsymmetrical, or of the chlorine molecule. 

J. F. B. 


Constitution, of the Product of the Action of Acetylene on 
Mercuric Chloride. W. Manchot (. Annalen , 1918, 417, 98—106. 
Compare Manchot and Haas, A., 1913, i, 1009).—-A reply to Biltz 
and Reinkober’s criticisms of the author’s formula, 
C 2 Hg,Hg01 2 ,HgCl,H 2 0. 

[With Franz Mahrlbin.] —Styryl ethyl ether and an aqueous 
solution of mercuric acetate “(3 mols.) are warmed at 50°, the cooled 
liquid is poured, after two hours, into a 10% solution of sodium 
chloride, whereby a white substance, CHPh*OH*OH,2HgOhOH, is 
obtained. It melts partly at about 120°, decomposes somewhat 
violently when heated over a free flame, is scarcely attacked by 
dilute sodium hydroxide solution, and yields phenyl acetaldehyde by 
heating with hydrochloric acid. 

In view of the preceding observations, the author now inclines 
to the opinion that the product of the action of acetylene on 
mercuric chloride, Biltz and Mumm’s ff trichloromercuriacet- 
aldehyde/’ is an additive product of vinyl alcohol; a formula is not 
recorded, on account of the uncertainty of the individual character 
of,, the substance. * ' C. S. 

VOX*. OXSHL i h 
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Constitution. of Geraniol* Lmalool f and Nerol. Alukht 
Yebley (. Bull . Soc. chim », 1919, [iv], 25, 68—80).—a-Uitral when 
boiled with 1% aqueous sodium hydroxide gives p-methyl-te- 
heptenone, CiVOMe-ai^-CH^Cii^CUMe, b. p. 168 °, which 
when oxidised with potassium permanganate gives the glycol, 
H0 # CH2 tt ^Me(0H)djJI 2 * > Cll s *01Io*C0Me, which when oxidised with 
chromic acid only gives traces of acetone. i3-Methyl-A rt -h©ptenoiie 
when wanned on a water-bath with dilute sulphuric acid is readily 
transformed into its A^-isomeride, GMe^OlI’Oil^’OM^UOMe 
(compare Tieinann, Ber. } 1895, 23, 21, 2126). From these facts, 
the author assigns to' geraniol, obtained by the reduction of oitral, 
the constitution CH 2 * OMe*CUl 2 *GH 2 *GH 2 -GMeICM- Cll 2 * OH, which 
corresponds with citroneliol. With, hydrogen bromide, this geraniol 
gives a tribromo-compound, 

CH a - CMeBr • Cll 2 “ GH 2 * CI1 2 * CMeBr* OIL/ CH^r, 
which by treatment with alkali yields imlinalool, b. p. 200—207°, 
which thus has the constitution 

CMe 2 :CH* CH 2 *CH s * CMe(OH) "CH;CH 2 , 
ordinarily assigned to linalool, which must, therefore, be repre¬ 
sented by the formula CH 2 :CMe-CH 2 *CH 2 *OH 3 -GMe(OH);CH:CH 2 . 
With hydrogen iodide, geraniol gives a monoiodcnlerivative, which 
under the influence of alcoholic sodium hydroxide readily loses 
hydrogen iodide, giving a quantitative yield of nerol, to which the 
author assigns the constitution 

CMe 2 :CH*CH 2 *GH a *CMe:CH-CH 2 -OII, 
previously attributed by Tiemann to geraniol. Nerol when oxidised 
with dilute chromic acid mixture gives nerd> 7 b. p. 120°/20 mm,, 
D 0*890, which is easily decomposed by alkalis, giving acetaldehyde 
and 0-methylheptenone, and with an alkaline solution of cyanoaeefcic 
acid yields nerylidenecyanoacetic acid, m, p. 95°. 

Of the substances of the geranic series occurring in nature, 
geraniol, citral, linalool, and methylheptenone, there exist two 
isomeric forms, a and j8, of which the a-form is much the more 
abundant of the two, being accompanied by only a very small pro¬ 
portion of the jS-form, 

The new formula for geraniol given' above permits of a ready 
explanation of the close relationship which exists between geraniol 

and dipentene, CH 2 :CMe-CH<gg^H|^CMo. W. G . 

Molecular Transpositions of a-Glycols. I. Introduc¬ 
tion. A. Ob^khoff (Bull Soc . cfc., 1919, [iv], 25, 9—19).— 
A theoretical discussion in which the author shows that Werner's 
theory (A., 1906, i, 436) combined with that of Tifieneau (A,, 1906, 
i, 724) can be successfully applied to the interpretation of the 
phenomena of the transpositions occurring in the dehydration of 
«-glycols., He attributes to each radicle an “ aptitude for migra¬ 
tion/' or a "relative mobility" and a a saturation capacity" which 
vary with the different radicles, but in, the same sense, and assumes 
that these control the transpositions, according to which he shows 
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that the symmetrical and asymmetrical isomeric glycols give the 
same products of dehydration: 

H O • CRR 7 • CRR 1 • OH —> R'*CO-CR 2 R' <— 110-CK 3 -CBV0IL 

These transpositions may, however, be modilied by the nature of 
the dehydrating agent, and in the case where R or li f is a phenyl 
group by the introduction of substituents into the benzene nucleus. 
The benzyl group apparently has a smaller (t mobility ” and a 
smaller “ capacity of saturation” than the phenyl group. W. G. 

Preparation of Methyl Sulphate. Walter Norman Haworth 
and James Colquhoun Irvine (Brit. Pat., 122498).—For the pro¬ 
duction of methyl sulphate, dimethyl ether and sulphur trioxide 
are caused to combine directly in the presence of a solvent. The 
sulphur trioxide may, if desired, be employed in the form of. the 
dilute gas produced by the reaction of sulphur dioxide with air by 
the contact process. Both the sulphur trioxide and the methyl 
ether vapours must be perfectly dry, and the latter must be free 
from the vapours of alcohol. The two gases are passed' simul¬ 
taneously in approximately equimolecular proportions into the 
solvent liquid, which may conveniently consist of methyl sulphate 
itself. The mixture is stirred continuously and cooled by a water- 
jacket or coil. The methyl sulphate produced is drawn off and 
treated with iron filings or other reducing agent to neutralise the 
influence of any excess of sulphur trioxide which may be present ; 
it is then purified by rectification under diminished pressure. 

• - J. F. B. 

Preparation of Acetic Acid from Acetylene. * Far.be.n- 
EABiiXiiEN voitM. Friedb,. Bayer & Co. (D.R.-P. 297442; from Chem. 
Zent/\ 9 1919, ii, 61).— Acetylene is treated 'With solutions ' of 
hydrogen peroxide, persulphuric acid or monopersulphuric acid, or 
solutions or suspensions of their salts in acids in the presence of 
mercury or mercury compounds. Thus a quantitative yield of acetic 
acid is obtained in a single operation when acetylene is treated with 
solutions or suspensions of persulphates in water or acids in the 
presence of mercury or mercury compounds. Salts of monoper- 
sulphuric acid, solutions of persulphuric acid and monopersulphuric 
acid, and of hydrogen peroxide may also be used; in place of the 
latter, any substance (percarbonates, peroxides) may be employed 
which yields hydrogen peroxide when acidified. H. W. 

Manufacture of Ethyliden© Biacetate. HocnHf: Ciiimicjuh 
bes TJsines bu Rh6ne (Brit. Pat,, 112765).—The reaction between 
acetylene and glacial acetic acid for the production of ethyliden© 
diacetate is caused to take place in the presence of aromatic or 
aliphatic sulphonic acids and mercuric acetate, and in the absence 
of mineral acids or'acid salts of mineral acids/ The formation, of 
tarry by-products and the secondary decomposition of the ethyliden© 
diacetate are thereby suppressed. Suitable acids are benzene- 

'h 2 
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sulplxonie, siapkthaienesulpkonic, campkorsulpkonie, sulphoaeetic, 
methionic acids, etc. Forty parts of mercuric oxide are dissolved 
in 200 of glacial acetic acid, a solution of 50 parts of Auapkthaleiie- 
sulphouio acid in BOO of glacial acetic acid is added at 70°, and 
tlie mixture is caused to a d sorb BOO parts of acetylene during two 
hours at 70°. The excess of acetic acid is then separated from the 
ethylidene diacetate in the usual 'way. J. F. B. 

Preparation of the Bromo ho valeric Ester of Bromo- 
amylene Hydrate. Emil Hath (JD.il.-P. 3011455 ; from Uhcm. 
ZtcnPi\, 1919, ii, 61).—The ester is obtained as a pale yellow oil of 
faint, characteristic odour, which can be distilled in a vacuum by 
heating a molecular mixture of bromoamylene hydrate and bromo- 
hovaleryl bromide in the presence of an indifferent solvent at the 
temperature of the water-bath until hydrogen bromide ceases to be 
evolved; bromohovaleryl chloride may be used in place of the 
corresponding bromide. II. W. 

Theory of Acids. 0. Mimsberg .(/. jjr. Chem., 1918, [ii], 98, 
145—154).—Elaborating the conception of multiple valency centres 
(A., 1917, ii, 173, 461; 1918, ii, 106), the author endeavours to 
correlate the acid properties of ethyl acetoacetate, oxy-acids, 
acetylene, hydrogen cyanide, hydrogen sulphide, and the halogen 
acids. Acids are compounds which contain hydrogen bound either 
alone (HOI; II 2 S) or with other elements (oxy-acids; ethyl aceto¬ 
acetate; hydrogen cyanide) to an element of groups V— : VTI of the 
periodic table. The acidic hydrogen atom is linked to one atom 
by a principal valency and to other atoms by several subsidiary 
valencies, the effect of this competition of forces being to render 
the hydrogen atom mobile. 

The mobility and loose binding of the hydrogen atom within the 
acid molecule may be regarded as the preliminary condition for 
dissociation into anion and cation. C. 8. 

Nitration of Sucrose : Sucrose Octanitrate. E. J. Hoffman 
and V. P. Hawse (J, Amer . Chem . Soc. f 1919, 41, 235—247).— 
After removal of acid, the product of the nitration of sucrose by 
sulphuric and nitric acids in the cold forms a tough, viscous, 
semi-transparent, slightly hygroscopic mass, which can be pulverised 
to a sticky, white,powder when hardened by cooling. When heated 
and allowed to cool, it begins to flow sluggishly at 40° and then 
gradually sets, until at 8° it becomes very hard and brittle. When 
acid-free, it is fairly stable, and may be kept "without appreciable 
change for weeks at the ordinary temperature, but it decomposes 
when heated at comparatively low temperatures, this decomposition 
becoming more rapid after long heating; it is very sensitive to 
friction or impact. The mean nitrogen content of different pre¬ 
parations, was 15%, the molecular weight in freezing acetic acid, 
benzene, or nitrobenzene, 428“9—565*2, and the specific rotation, 
using light from a frosted tungsten lamp filtered through 6% 
dichromate solution, [a] 20 +56'86°. 
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Sucrose octanitrate , Cj ? H 34 0 3 (N0 ;i ) 8 , obtained by evaporation of 
the alcoholic solution of the above product at the ordinary tempera¬ 
ture, forms elongated, aeicular crystals, probably of the monoclinic, 
but possibly of the orthorhombic, system [Herbert Insley], in. p, 
85*5°, [a] 20 +56*05°; it has the normal molecular weight in freez¬ 
ing nitrobenzene, and when heated gradually from 33° to 87° in 
a period of nearly two hours it shows no signs, of decomposition. 
Photomicrographs of the crystals are given. Sucrose octanitrate 
may be estimated in explosive mixtures by means of its rotatory 
power and nitrogen content (15*95%). T. H. P. 

Preparation of Soluble Starch. James Craig Small (7. 
Amer. Ghem. Soc .1919, 41, 113—120).—Starch may be entirely 
converted into soluble starch, without the formation of erythro- 
clextrin or other cupric reducing products, by boiling with alcoholic 
hydrochloric acid under carefully regulated conditions. These con¬ 
ditions have been studied, and the method adopted by the author 
consists in suspending 20 grams of starch in 100 c.c. of 95% alcohol, 
adding 0*75 c.c. of strong hydrochloric acid (D 1*19), and boiling 
for exactly ten minutes with continuous agitation. The conversion 
is stopped by adding all at once the previously determined quantity 
of sodium hydrogen carbonate solution necessary to neutralise the 
acid. The soluble starch is then washed several times with alcohol 
by decantation, collected on a filter, and dried. The experiments 
performed in establishing the conditions of the above method of 
preparation showed % that the amount of hydrolysis bears a direct 
ratio to the concentration of the hydrogen ion, but it would appear 
that in favourable circumstances the complete conversion into 
soluble starch constitutes a definite stage preliminary to further 
hydrolysis, and that maltose is not split off from the starch molecule 
as a direct consequence of this change. This supports the idea 
that soluble starch is a hydrated starch. From soluble starch 
onwards, the hydrolysis again appears to bear a direct ratio to the 
acid concentration. J. F. B. 

Relations between, the Viscosity of Cellulose Nitrate 
Solutions and the Nitration Process, with Special Reference 
to Wood Cellulose. (I. Levsteffer (If oil. Ghem . Helhefte , 1918, 
10, 145—178).'—The material employed was a chemically pure wood 
cellulose prepared from deal. It contained a-cellulose 80-4, 
j8-cellulose 6*8, y-cellulose 12*8%. The ash amounted to 0*20% and 
the fat to 0*44%. The nitration with a mixed acid of known com¬ 
position was performed much in the usual manner; both cold and 
hot washing were employed. The drying was effected at 36—40° 
for twenty-two hours. The nitrogen content of the product was 
estimated by the Schulze-Tiemann method, and the nitrates were 
further characterised 'by' solubility determinations in ' alcohol or 
ether-alcohol (2:1). The viscosity of the acetone solutions of the 
nitrates was determined by the Ost viscosimeter. 

‘ As the results of a large number of experiments, tables and 
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graphs of which are given, the following conclusions are drawn: 

(I) By ihe nitration of cel In lose-, the same value for the viscosity 
is always obtained provided all the factors which influence- the 
internal friction (composition, of the nitrating add, temperature 
of the hath, duration of the nitration, proportion hy weight of 
cellulose to acid, method of preparation and properties of the 
cellulose employed) are kept constant. (2) The greater the nitric 
acid content of a nitrating acid, the higher is the viscosity of the 
nitrated cellulose in acetone solution. If, however, the percentage 
content of nitric acid equals or exceeds that of the sulphuric acid, 
smaller values are found for the internal friction. This diminu¬ 
tion is more marked in the case of dilute nitrating adds than of 
concentrated nitrating acids. Increasing the water content from 
0 % to about 11 % causes an increase of the viscosity, only, however, 
if the nitric acid content is less than the sulphuric add content; 
otherwise, and if the water content exceeds the above limit, smaller 
values are obtained for the viscosity. (3) Nitration at tempera- 
In res below 0° produces nitrates having high, viscosity values. The 
higher the temperature of nitration, the smaller is the viscosity. 
(41 The viscosity values vary considerably in the case of nitrates 
which have been nitrated for only a short time (five to thirty 
minutes!. They increase so long as the nitrogen content increases, 
but prolonged action of the nitrating acid results in a diminution 
of the viscosity. (5) A close connexion is found between the 
nitrogen content of a cellulose nitrate and the internal friction of 
its acetone solution ; the higher the nitrogen content, the higher is 
the viscosity. (6) Acetone solutions of cellulose nitrates become 
more mobile with beeping, strongly viscous solutions more so- than 
less viscous solutions. (7) The hind, method of preparation, and 
previous treatment of a cellulose arc of great influence on the 
viscosity. A high content of y~cellulose causes increased viscosity 
in the nitrate. Nitrates from cotton cellulose show higher viscosi¬ 
ties than those from wood cellulose. C. 8, 

The 77.-Butylarvlamines. Ill„ Constitution o! the Nitro- 
derivatives of n-Butvl-p-toluidme. ' Joseph Bktlly and Wtt/krrp 
John Hiokinbottom (T„ 1919, 115, 176—181), 

Amino-acids. Henry .Dryspaoe Dakin ( BiocJmn . /*, 1918, 12, 
290—317),—By using a new method of extraction, the author has 
isolated a new aminohydroxy-acid and a new peptide from the pro¬ 
ducts of acid hydrolysis' of caseinogen. 

"When caseinogen is hydrolysed with sulphuric acid, and the latter 
subsequently removed as barium sulphate, on submitting the neutral 
concentrated solution of amino-acids to continuous extraction with 
butyl ■ alcohol, it is found that five fractions can be obtained, as 
follows: (1) Monoamino-acids, both aliphatic and aromatic, which, 
although in soluble in butyl alcohol, are extracted in 1 the above 
process, but deposited as a cream-coloured, granular powder in the 
extraction flask. (2) Proline, soluble in alcohol and extracted by 
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butyl alcohol. (3) Peptide anhydrides (difcetopiperazines), ex¬ 
tracted by butyl alcohol, but separated from ( 2 ) by their sparing 
solubility in alcohol or water. (4) Dicarboxylic acids, not extracted 
by butyl alcohol. (5) Diamino-acids, not extracted by butyl 
alcohol, but separable from (4) by phosphotungstic acid 
and other means. It is noteworthy that no indications of race- 
misation of the products during this process have been observed, 
and materially higher yields of many amino-acids were obtained 
than by existing methods. The fact that the monoamino-acids, 
which are essentially insoluble in all alcohols, are extracted by butyl 
alcohol under the above conditions, is due to the passage of a certain 
amount of water into the alcohol, since the extraction, is very un¬ 
satisfactory if the aqueous solution of amino-acids contains an 
excess of salts, such as calcium chloride. 

Using this method, the author found as an average of five deter¬ 
minations 8 * 0 % prolin© from caseinogem, and from his specimen h© 

prepared 1 -prolplhi/dantom, m. p. 

165—167°, [a]® —232° to — 238*5°, by passage through the 
uramido-acid. 

The method of extraction with butyl alcohol furnishes a ready 
means of obtaining a dry, almost neutral amino-acid mixture, which 
would serve as a basis for nutrient media with or without the addi¬ 


tion of tryptophan, and might possibly find use for dietetic pur¬ 
poses, since most of the amino-acids which furnish dextrose in the 
diabetic organism are absent. 

After the precipitation of the diarnino-acids from, the amino- 
acids not extracted by butyl alcohol, and subsequent separation of 
glutamic and aspartic acids, the former as its hydrochloride and 
the latter by the method of Levene and Van Slylte (compare A., 
1910, i, 719), using freshly precipitated lead hydroxide, it was 
found that large amounts of at least one other dicarboxylic acid 
were still present, and it could be isolated. This acid, isolated 
through its silver salt, was characterised as fc-hudroxyglutam ic acid , 
COJI # OH(NIL)* CH(OH)*OW<>;CO>H, crystallising in' stout prisms. 
It is optically active and extremely soluble in water. If yielded 
diver, capper, mercury, lead cadmium,, zinc, calcium and barium 
salts, gave a diethyl ester, and on prolonged heating at 


100 — 110 ° over phosphorus protoxide lost a molecule of water, 
giving a compound, CO<^^ • On heating the acid with 


zinc dust, an intense pyrrole reaction was obtained, and when 
reduced with fuming hydriodic acid 'at 150° it yielded glutamic 
acid, amongst other products. The sodium salt of the acid (1 mol.) 
when oxidised with chloramine-T (1 mol.) gave an ddehyde, C 4 H 6 0 4 , 
which with 77 -nitrophenylhydrazine gave a characteristic osazone, 


C 0 9 H*CH 2 -C(:^NH-G P ,H 4 -N 0 2 VCH:N-NH-q«H 4 *N 0 2 , # m. p. 
'297—299°, giving a red mn/m.onhim salt. With'.potassium cyanate, 
jB-hydroxyglutamic acid yielded a uramido-acid, which when^ heated 
with' acids gave a very soluble hydantoin. The add gave'derivatives 
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witli phenyl earbimide and 0-naphthalenesul ph ony 1 chloride,, which 
were not well defined. It also gave characteristic colour reactions 
with various phenols and concentrated sulphuric acid. 

The peptide mixture, extracted by the butyl, alcohol from the 
products of hydrolysis of the caseinogen, was separated from 
proline, and obviously consisted of a number of different com¬ 
pounds. A tyrosine-containing peptide was isolated, but not 
identified, and also a peptide, which, was shown to be d-koleucyh 
d-r aline anhydride \moqrropyI~seo~b u l yldiketopiperns hie ], 

OHMe a -CH<^^>CH*CHMem, 
m. p. 310—312°, [o]|f -42-0° to -43-5°. W. G. 

Formation, by Oxidation, of Organic Substances f of an In¬ 
termediate Substance spontaneously producing Carbamide. 
B. Fosse ( Compt . rend., 1919, 168, 320 — 322). —The author shows 
that whereas, by oxidation with potassium permanganate, sub¬ 
stances such as casein and amino-acids give only a small yield of 
carbamide, if the oxidised solution is subsequently heated with 
aqueous ammonium chloride, a very much greater yield of carb¬ 
amide is obtained. Similarly, if substances such as glycerol, carbo¬ 
hydrates, or formaldehyde are oxidised with potassium perman¬ 
ganate in the presence of ammonia, the yield of carbamide is prac¬ 
tically negligible, but if the products are heated with aqueous 
ammonium chloride, a considerable yield of carbamide is obtained. 

W. CL 

The Action of Chlorine on Hydrazine, Hydroxylamime, 
and'Carbamide. C, T. .Dowell (J. Amer. Ghent , Soe. t 1919, 41, 
124—125). —’When a large excess of .chlorine is allowed to react, 
with, hydrazine and hydroxylaanine in contact with carbon tetra¬ 
chloride, evidence is obtained showing the formation of nitrogen 
trichloride, since on separating the carbon tetrachloride and treat¬ 
ing it with a solution of potassium iodide, nitrogen is evolved. 
The author has confirmed the observations of Ohattaway on the 
properties of dichlorocarbami.de, in that when kept its solution in 
decomposed, giving as one of the products nitrogen trichloride. 
Ohattaway considered that in the course of this decomposition 
carbon dioxide and monochloroamme were formed, the latter giving 
ammonia and nitrogen trichloride. The author, however, has tested 
the solution for monochloroamme by Baschig’s test with ammonia 
and benzaldehyde, whereby, owing to the formation of hydrazine, 
the insoluble benzalazine should be produced. This is not the 
case, and no evidence of monochloroamme is obtained.' It is 
suggested that the nitrogen trichloride may be formed by the action 
of chlorine, which may also be a decomposition product of dichloro- 
carbamide- J. F. B. 

. ' .Coal. Ami Pictet (Ann, Ohm., 1918, [ix], 10 ? 249—330).—A 
more detailed account of' work already published (compare A., 
' 1911, i, 850; 1913, i, 1315; 1914, a, 155; 1915, L 512; 1916, i, 800; 
mfrh 515), • ' ' ' W. CD 
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Halogenation. XVIII. Direct Iodination by means of 
Iodine and Nitric Acid. 11 a sir Lal Datta and Nihar Ranjan 
Chatterjee (/. Amer . Cham. Soc 1919, 41, 292—295).—In con¬ 
tinuation of the investigations on iodination by nitric acid (A., 
1917, i, 832), it is found that the reaction takes place readily in 
the case of aromatic acids and aromatic haloid derivatives. Thus, 
iodobenzene gives a good yield of ^di-iodobenzene. Although a 
small proportion of trinitrophenol is formed as a result of the 
hydrolysis of iodobenzene and simultaneous nitration in presence 
of nitric acid (loc. cit .), it is not possible to prepare trinitrophenol 
catalytically by using a small quantity of iodine with continued 
addition of benzene and nitric acid, since iodobenzene is quite 
stable under these conditions, any excess of iodine yielding p-di- 
iodobenzene, and any excess of nitric acid, ^-iodonitrobenzene. The 
latter is, however, formed by the prolonged action of iodine and 
nitric acid on benzene, since p-di-iodobenzene is decomposed by 
nitric acid, giving p-iodonitrobenzene,* a good yield of which may 
be rapidly prepared by this method of exhaustive iodination of 
benzene with repeated additions of iodine and nitric acid; the water 
accumulating on account of the decomposition of nitric acid must 
be removed from time to time. 

On iodination with the required quantity of iodine and nitric 
acid, iodobenzene gives p-di-iodobenzen©; chlorobenzene gives 
p-chloroiodobenzene, and bromobenzene, phromoiodobenzene. 
p-Chloro- and p-bromo-toluenes give pchloro- and p-bromo-benzoic 
acids respectively, the methyl groups being oxidised to carboxyl 
and no entry of iodine taking place. From benzoic acid, m-iodo- 
benzoic acid was obtained, and from o-phthalic acid, 4-iodo-o- 
phthalic acid. Phenylacetia acid gives p-iodophenylacetic acid 
and cinnamic acid, p-iodocinnamic acid. Salicylic acid yields tri¬ 
nitrophenol quantitatively, the carboxyl group being detached, and 
complex hydroxy-acids, such as tannin, give a small quantity of 
trinitrophenol; the latter is frequently obtained in traces on 
iodination of the aromatic acids. T. H. P. 

Meta-stibstiinted Aromatic Selenium Compounds. Frank 
Lee Pyman (T., 1919, 115, 166—175). 

Preparation, of Monomethylaniline. Percy Faraday 
Frankland, Frederick Challenger, and Noel Albert Nxcholls 
(T., 1919, 115, 198—205). 

Preparation of u Metol M (A-Methyl-p-aminophenol Sul¬ 
phate)- Rolla N. Harger (/. Amer , Ghem. Soc 1919, 41, 
270—276).—In view of the comparative cheapness of quinol and 
also of methylamine when prepared by the methylation of 
ammonium chloride by means of formaldehyde (compare Werner, 
T., 1917, 111, 844; Jones and Wheatley, A., 1918, i, 527), the 
author has made experiments on the preparation of “ metol-” by 
heating quinol and methylamine together under pressure. / The 

W 
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results obtained show that a lower temperature, and consequently 
a very much, lower pressure, and a muck shorter period of heating 
than those given in the Merck specifications (A., 1913, i, 1057), are 
the conditions under which the reaction should ho carried, out; a 
yield, of 73% is obtainable, 

N' -Methyl-^aminophenol sulphate begins to char at 245° and 
has mu p. 250—260® (decomp,). It crystallises in microscopic, six* 
sided, prismatic needles with roof-like ends. Addition to its solu¬ 
tion of mercuric acetate solution results in the gradual development 
of an intense purple coloration, which may probably serve for the 
colorimetric estimation of metol.” T. H. Ib 

Action of Nitric Acid on Halogen Derivatives of o-Alkyi~ 
phenols. III, Nitric Acid Derivatives of Chlorinated 
o~Cresols« Th. Zinckk and 0. Pumas (Atmalei^ 1918, 417, 
191—235. Compare Zineke and Pfaifendorf, A., 1912, i, 964; 
Zineke and Jamiey, A,, 1913, i, 853).— 1 The following new chloro- 
derivatives o-f o-cresol have been prepared. 4-Chloro-o-toluidine, by 
chlorination at 0° in glacial acetic and concentrated hydrochloric 
acids yields a hemchloro-l-methylcyclohexene-l-one, C 7 H 4 OCl c , stout 
needles or prisms having a strong camphor-like odour, m. p. 105°, 
which is reduced in boiling alcoholic solution by tin alone to 
3:4: &»trichloro-Q>-cre$ol, long needles, m, p. 77° (acetyl derivative, 
needles, m. p. 45°); if concentrated hydrochloric acid is also present, 
or if the reduction is effected by stannous chloride, tetrachloro-o- 
cresol is also produced. 3:5: 6~TrichlorchO'~cre$ol ) needles, in. p. 62° 
(benzoyl derivative, needles, m. p. 110°), is prepared in a similar 
way from the keto-hexachloride obtained from 6-chloro-o-toluidine 
(Zincke and Pfaifendorf, loc. eit t ). 4: d-Dichlara-o-cresol, needles, 
in, p. 101° (benzoyl derivative, needles, m. p. 80—81°), is, obtained 
by leading' the calculated quantity of chlorine into a chloroform 
solution of 4rchlorcho~crewl, needles, xn. p. 73—74° (benzoyl deriv¬ 
ative, leaflets, ui. j>. 53.54°), which is itself prepared from 4-chloro- 

oboluidine. 

3:4: ft-Triclilara^crcmlnitroquinitrol, 

colourless, rhombic crystals, m. p. 105—106° (decomp.), obtained by 
adding 3:4:5-trichloro-o-cresol gradually to nitric acid, 1) 1*48, is 
converted into 3:4:6 -trichloro-p-toluquinone by warm concentrated 
.sulphuric acid, and is reduced (a) by stannous chloride, in cold dilute 
hydrochloric'solution, to 3:4:5-trichloro-o-eresol (a reduction of this 
kind cannot be effected with the corresponding tribromo-derivative, 
loc> cit*) } (b) in methyl-alcoholic solution at 0° to 4 : 5*eldchloro-$-mtro» 
o-cmo?, yellow needles, m. p. 69° (acetyl derivative, rhombohedral 
crystals, m. p. 93—94°), and (c) in concentrated hydrochloric acid to 
4: b~&ichloro~%~armno~<yerewl, colourless leaflets, in. p. 161° (hydro* 
chloride^ leaflets; diacetyl derivative, needles, xn. p. 194°; trlacetyl 
derivative, leaflets, m. p, 126°), which is also* obtained by th© reduc- 
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tiom of the preceding nitro-compound. The constitutions of these 
compounds are determined by the fact that the amino-compound 
can be converted into 4:5; 6-trichloro-2 : 3-dihydroxy■toluene. 

By 'boiling with tetrachloroethane, 3:4:5-tricolor o-o-cresal-nitro- 
quinitrol is converted into 4 :B-dichloro~o~toluquinone 2 -nitrate, 

NO 2 ‘O-C(OH)< 0 ^!o§>CCa, yellow needles, m. p. 144° (de- 

comp.), which, is reduced by stannous chloride to 4: B-dichloro-2 :3- 
dihydroxy toluene, needles, m. p. 107° {diacetyl derivative, needles, 
m. p. 112°), By chlorination in cold glacial acetic acid solution, 
4 :5-dicbloro~2 ; 3-dihydroxy toluene yields a Jeeto^chloride , yellow 
prisms, m. p. 86—89°, which is reduced by stannous chloride to 
4:5:6-trichloro-2 :3-diliydroxytolueue. By oxidation with nitric 
acid (D 1*15) 4:5-dichloro-2 : 3-dihydroxy toluene yields 4 :5 -dichloro- 
2:3-i toluquinone, dark red needles, m. p. 83°. 

By treatment with nitric acid (D 1*48) 3:5:6 -trichloro-o-cresol 
yields 3:5: B-trichloro-Or-cresol-nitroquinitrol, 

N0 s -0-C(0 H)<OC1~~CH^ >OC 1’ 

unstable, colourless crystals, m. p. 91° (decomp.). This differs from 
the 3:4:5-trichloro-isomeride in not being convertible into a di- 
chlorotoluquinone nitrate, but resembles it in being converted into 
the tri chi or ot olu quin on e by concentrated sulphuric acid. By boiling 
its solution in glacial acetic acid until nitrous fumes cease to be 
evolved' and then reducing the cold solution with stannous chloride, 

3 :5 :6-tricli 1 oro-ocresol is regenerated. The nitroquinitrol is 
reduced by stannous chloride and dilute hydrochloric acid to 5 ; Q-d'i- 
chloro-3-amino^o-cresol, colourless needles {hydrochloride , needles; 
diacetyl derivative, needles, m. p. 204—205°), which is converted by 
chlorination in glacial acetic acid into- a k etc-chloride yielding' 

4 :5 : G-trichlofo-2 :3-dihydroxy toluene, 

3 : B-Dichloro-o-cresol-nitroq-uinitrol, 

HO,-O-0(OH)<™^=g“>C01, 

colourless needles, m. p. 109° (decomp,), obtained from 3 :5-dichloro- 
o-cresol and nitric acid (D 1*48) is more stable than the two pre¬ 
ceding nitroquinitrols, but it also decomposes slowly by keeping. 
It can be converted into 5-chloro»3-nitro-o~cre$ol, yellow needles, 
m. p. 107° {acetyl derivative, colourless needles, m. p. 88°), 5 -chloro- 
3-amino-o-cresol, colourless needles, m. p. 107° {hydrochloride , leaf¬ 
lets; diacetyl derivative, needles, m. p. 196°), 4:5:6-trichloro-2:3- 
dihydroxytoluene, and B-chloro-o-tohtquinone 2-nitrate, 

N0 2 *0-C(0H.)<^£^>0C1, 

yellow crystals, m. p. 117—118°, by the methods described above* 
The last-mentioned compound is reduced by stannous chloride solu¬ 
tion to B-chloro-2 ; 3-dihydroxy toluene, colourless needles, ml p* 89° 
{diacetyl derivative, needles, in. p. 65—66°), by stannous chloride 

h* 2 , 
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solution and concentrated hydrochloric acid to b-cldaro-b-amino- 
2:3 -dihydroxy toluene 9 colourless leaflets, ni. p. 150—160° ( hydro - 
chloride , needles; triacetyl derivative, nee-dies, m, p. 183°; tctra- 
acetyl derivative, leaflets, in. p. 135°), and by stannous chloride 
solution at 0° into §-cMorG~3-nitro-2 : 3-dihydroxy toluene^ yellow 
needles and prisms, in. p. 135° (diacetyl derivative, colourless leaf¬ 
lets, m. p. 148°). 

By chi or mating 5 -chlor o-6-amin o-2:3 -dih ydroxytol uen e 1 lydro- 
chloride in suspension in glacial acetic and concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acids a yellow keto-chloride is obtained, which by reduction 
in alcoholic solution with stannous chloride yields 5-chloro- 2:3:6- 
trihydroxy toluene, colourless needles, m. p. 175°; this forms a tri- 
acetyl derivative, needles, m, p. 95°, and yields 5 - c h l o ro - 2 - hydro xy- 
l>toluqumone , pal© red needles, m. p. 160°, by oxidation with nitric 
acid (D 1*15). 

By treatment with nitric acid (I) 1‘48) at 0°, 4:5-dichloro-o-cresol 
yields 4: 5-dichloro - 3-nitro^o~cresol~nitroquinitrol, 

NO,.0-C(OH)<C“‘==»«>CCI, 

colourless needles, m. p. 110° (decomp.), which yields 4:5-dichloro 
o-toluquinone 2-nitrate (above) by boiling in tetracliloroetliane solu¬ 
tion and 4: S-dichloro-S-niti’o-o-cresol by reduction with stannous 
chloride in methyl-alcoholic solution at 0°. 

4-Chloro- and 6-ehloro-o-cresoIs, by treatment with nitric acid, 
yield, not nitroquinitrols, hut brcMoro-Sib-ddiiitro-Q-crcxol, yellow 
needles, m. p. 146° (acetyl derivative, colourless needles, m. p. 
109—110°), and $~chloro~3: 5-dmitro-o-crcsol, yellow needles, in. p. 
82—83° (acetyl derivative, colourless needles, m. p. 95°), respec¬ 
tively. c. s. 

Chlorotrihydroxytoluenes. Th. Zinoke and Geete SohOrmann 
( AnnaUn , 1918, 417, 236—254).— S-OMoro-faiitro-o-crcsol, colour¬ 
less needles, m. p. 79° (acetyl derivative, leaflets, m. p. 84°), pre¬ 
pared by treating 6-mtro-o~cresol in chloroform solution with the 
calculated quantity of chlorine, is converted by nitric acid (I) 1*48) 
at 0° into 3~chloro~5: Mdnitro-o-cresol, stout, faintly yellow needles 
or prisms, m. p. 134° (acetyl derivative, colourless needles, in. p. 
136°), which in alcoholic solution is reduced by stannous chloride 
solution to 3-chloro~§ : $-diamino~o~eresol, colourless needles (tri¬ 
acetyl derivative, colourless needles, m, p. 236°), the hydrochloride 
of which, stout needles, by chlorination in glacial acetic and con¬ 
centrated hydrochloric acids yields 1:3 :3 ; 4; 4~pentachloro~2 :5 : 6- 

oo*cci 

triketfrl-methylcyclohexanej CMcCIXqq_qqx>CC1 2 , yellow plates, 

m. p. 68°. This keto-chloride is reduced by stannous chloride solu¬ 
tion to 3-chloro-2 :5 :6 -trihydroxy toluene, m. p. 175°, which is iden¬ 
tical with the substance obtained by Zincke and Preiss from 
3 :5-dichloro-o-cresol-nitroquinitrol (preceding abstract). 

'.'/'■By" methods similar 1 to the preceding, the following substances 
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have been prepared, starting with 4-nit.ro-o-cresol; Z-chloro~4:-nitro- 
o crcsol, faintly yellow needles or lea (lets, m. p. 74° {acetyl deriv¬ 
ative, colourless needles or leaflets, m. p. 59°); Z-chlora-k i§-cUmtro- 
o -cresol, faintly yellow needles, m. p. 139° {acetyl derivative, colour¬ 
less needles, in. p. 167°); %-chloro-4:\$~diamino-Q~cresol, colourless 
needles ( hydrochloride , colourless needles, triacetyl derivative, 
needles, in. p. 230°, azine from phenanthraquinone, C 21 H 13 0N 2 C1, 
brownisli-yellow leaflets, m. p. 273°); 1:3 :3 ; 6 : Q-jJ'cntachloru- 

2 :4::5AriJcetoA~methylcyclohexane, C 7 H 3 0 3 Cl r> , pale yellow plates 
and prisms, m. p. 78°; and 3 \6~dicMoro-2:4::§~tri7hydro(icytolnene, 
colourless needles, m. p. 155° {triacetyl derivative, needles, m. p. 
151°). The last substance is oxidised by nitric acid (D 1*15), fol¬ 
lowed by acid, I) 1*4, to 1 Z:6-dichloroA-hydroxy^toluquinone f red 
needles, m. p. 157°. 

An alkaline solution of 3-chloro-4 :5-diamino-o-cresol is oxidised 
by air to* S-ch Ioro~ 4 -amino-jytoluquinonc-54mide, C 7 TI 7 0N 2 C1, red 
needles, m. p. 175—177° (decomp.; blackening at about 160°), which 
exhibits basic properties. 3-Ch!oro>-4:5-diamino-o-cresol hydro¬ 
chloride is oxidised by A-ferric chloride solution to Z-chloro-A-ammo - 
p -toluquinone, dark red needles, m. p. about 142°, which is reduced 
by stannous chloride to 3- chloroA-arniti o~2 :5 -dihydroxytoluene, 
colourless needles (hydrochloride, leaflets; triacetyl derivative, 
needles, m. p. 185°). C. S. 

Organic Chemical Reagents* III. /3-Phenylhydroxyl- 
amine and “ Cupferron’ ? (Ammonium Salt of Nitroso- 
phenylhydroxylamine). C. S. Marvel and Oliver Kamm. 
(,/. Amer. Ghent. Soc 1919, 41, 276—282. Compare A., 1918, 
i, 482 ; this vol., i, 61).—The statement made by various authors 
that /3-phenylhydroxylamine is obtainable in theoretical yield by 
the* reduction of nitrobenzene by means of zinc dust is inaccurate. 
Directions are now given for the reduction of nitrobenzene in por¬ 
tions of 500 grams, a yield of the* dry product amounting to 64% 
of the theoretical being obtainable. 

For the preparation of “ eupferron,” dry /bphenylhydroxylamine 
is not required, and the conditions are given under which the moist 
product is treated in ethereal solution with ammonia and amyl 
nitrite so as to obtain “ eupferron ” in a yield 80—90% of that 
theoretically possible. Even with the present high prices of mate¬ 
rials and labour, tc eupferron ” may be made in the laboratory, 
where the labour charge is an abnormally high proportion of the 
total expenses, at a cost considerably less than the pre-war price of 
the product. [See J. Soc. Ghem. hid 1919, April] T. H. 11 

The Identification, of Acids* IV. Phenacyl Esters* 
J. R. Rather and E. Emmet Reid (J. A mer. Ghem, . Soc., 1919, 41, 

75.83).—Tn previous communications (A,, 1917, i, 334, 559) the 

use of /Miitrobenzyl bromide for the identification of organic 1 acids 
by the melting points of their p-nitrobenzyl esters was described. It 
"is now shown that phenacyl bromide (<o~br omo acelopheno ne) may 
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bo employed its. a precisely similar seamier and that in souse cases 
tli© phenacyl esters of the acid are still more definitely character¬ 
istic than the /wiitrobenzyl esters. Phenacyl bromide Is prepared 
by bromination of acetophenone in glacial acetic acid solution. The 
sudd is neutralised with rather less than the theoretical quantify of 
sodimn carbonate, and, working with 0*1)5 gram-mol. of the. 
reagents, this quantity is dissolved in fi c.e. of water, 1 gram of 
phenacyl bromide is added and then 10 c.e. of 05 per cent, alcohol. 
The ester is obtained after boiling for one hour with monobasic, two 
hours with dibasic, and three hours with tribasie acids. It is 
recrystallised from dilute alcohol until the melting point is con¬ 
stant. The following phenacyl esters have been characterised : 
acetate, m. p. 40°; ac.miitf.il e , m. p. 90°; o-nmiuohenmate, in. p. 
181—182°; benzoate, in. p. 118*5°; \>hromobenzoate 9 m. p. 87°; 
<rinnamate , in. p, 140*5°; eitraeowrte, m. p. 108*5°; citrate , m. p. 
104°; m-cremtate, m. p. 116*5°; o-crcHotatq, m, p, 188*5°; 
otate , in. p. 145*5°; fumarate , m. p. 197*5°; r/lutarate , m. p. 
104*5°; itaconate, in. p. 79*5°; lactate , in. p. 96°; malate, to. p. 
106°; maleafe , m. p. 119°; -p-nitrobensoate, m. p. 128*4°; yalmritalc, 
in. p. 52*5°; pyro tart rate, ni. p. 101*5°; mccharaf e, in. p, 120°; 
salicylate, m. p. 110°; stearate, m. p, 64°; marinate, m, p. 148°'; 
tartrate, m. p. 130°. J, F. B. 

Pschorr’s Plienanthrene Synthesis. II. Fritz Mavkr and 
Frank Albert English (Annalm, 1918, 417, 60—92, Compare 
Mayer and Ball©, A., 1914, i, 536).—-As the result of the experi¬ 
ments here recorded, it appears impossible to synthesise 8-, 5-, or 
7-ethylphenanthrene by any of the methods at present known, 

o-mhylbemyl alcohol , C 0 H*Et-CH**OH, b. p. 229°, obtained by 
i*he electrolytic reduction of <>- ethyl benzoic acid at a lead cathode 
in dilute sulphuric acid solution, is converted by cold saturated 
hydrobromic acid into o -ethylbemyl bromide , colourless crystals, 
m. p. 34°, b. p. 225°/751 mm. The latter is converted by alcoholic 
sodium cyan id© into o- e t hylphe nylaceMni trile , C 6 H 4 Et * CILy CM, 
h. p. 257—258°/752 mm., which is hydrolysed by heating with 
35% potassium hydroxide solution (2 mob.) and" 30% hydrogen 
peroxide (3 mob,), yielding o -cAhylphenytaceMc acid , m , p, 83*5° 
(ethyl ester, a colourless, odourless oil). Attempts to reduce this 
acid to o~ethylbenmldehyde, a colourless, odourless liquid, b. p, 
210°/753 mm., by the methods of Mettler and Piria gave unsuccess- 
ful or unsatisfactory results, but the aldehyde is obtained in 67% 
yield, by oxidising o-ethylbenzyl alcohol with potassium dichromate 
and,, T0% sulphuric acid, and in 33*6% yield by heating methyl- 
benzyl bromide with hexamethylenetetramine in 60% alcoholic 
solution. Further experiments were undertaken to ascertain the 
influence’ of negative substituents in the benzene nucleus on the 
Sommelet reaction. o-Nitrobenzyl chloride and hexamethylene¬ 
tetramine, boiled in 60% alcoholic solution for four hours,,yielded, 
in addition to a small quantity of a mb stance, 0 M H : f f P 7 N 5!) m, p. 
,153-5°, a substance, in. p. 112°, which is regarded as trho-mtro- 
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bcnzyUrimethylenetriamine, CH 2 [where X is 

N0 2 ;C 6 H 4 0 CH- 2 ]> since its molecular weight corresponds with this 
formula, and it yields formaldehyde and o-nitr obenzylamine hydro¬ 
chloride‘by hydrolysis with boiling concentrated hydrochloric acid. 
In a similar manner, p-nitrobenzyl chloride and hexamethylene¬ 
tetramine yield tni-p-mtrQbeMzyltrimethylenetriamine, in. p. 161°, 
whilst 0 - and p-chlorobenzyl chlorides yield o~ and ^-chlorobenz- 
aldehydes respectively. 

The attempt to condense 0 -ethylb enzal dehycle and sodium 
o-nitrophenylacetate by means of acetic anhydride and zinc 
chloride at 120° in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide yielded a very 
small quantity of a substance , C g H 0 O 3 lSr, colourless crystals, m. p. 
183*5°. A similar attempt to condense o-nitrobenzaldehyde and 
potassium o-ethylphenylacetate for two days at 100° yielded 
fi~o~nitrophenyl-a-o~eaJiylphenylacryU^ acid, 

N0 2 * C fi H 4 * OH:C (C c H 4 E t) • C0 2 H, 

m. p. 194°. By reduction with ferrous sulphate and aqueous 
ammonia, it yields the corresponding ammo-acid, colourless 
crystals, m. p. 178—179°, but the attempt to convert this into 
8-ethylphenanthrenecarhoxylic acid by shaking its diazotised solu¬ 
tion with copper powder or by boiling with water yielded in the 
first case a non-crystallisable product, and in the second case 
/3 - o-hydrox yph c nyt-a- o~et h ylphenytacrylic acid, 0 17 H ia 0 3 , m. p. 
205°. • ^ 

The starting material in the attempt to synthesise 5- or 7-ethyl- 
phenanthrene is acetophenone, which by successive nitration and 
reduction yields m - am i n o a cet oph. en on. e. The latter is converted 
by hydrazine hydrate at 160° into a. mixture of the azine, 
C 36 H ia 3ST 4 , m, p. 147°, and the hydrazone , C fi H n N 3T m. p. 98°, 
which is reduced by Wolff's sodium ethoxide method at 160° to 
m-ethylaniline; Staudinger and Kupfer’s method of reduction with 
hydrazine hydrate at 210°, however, gives a greatly improved 
yield. m-Ethylaniline is converted by Sandmeyer’s method into 
m-ethylbemonitrile , C f! H 4 Et*CN, b. p. 116—117°/25 mm. This 
is hydrolysed to m-ethylbenzoic acid, from which, by methods 
similar to those used in the ortho-series above, are obtained in 
succession mrcthylbenzyl alcohol , b. p. 227°/758 mm., m -ethyl- 
benzyl bromide, m~ethylplienylacetcmidle, C n T3 4 Et*CH s *CN, b. p. 
250—254°/761 mm.., m-ethylphenylacetie add, m, p, 62—64°, and 
m~ethylbenzaldehyde, h, p. 212°. 

Potassium m-ethylphenylacetate and o-nitrobenzaldehyde, con¬ 
densed together by means of zinc chloride and acetic anhydride at 
120° in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide, yield $~omtrophenyl~ 
a-m-ethylphenylacrylic add, m. p. 138°. This is reduced by 
ferrous sulphate and ammonia to the ammo-acid, Q 17 H 17 0 2 N, m. p.. 
150—150*5°, the diazotised solution of which yields ■ by boiling 
or by shaking with copper powder a mixture of $«o -hydro xyphenyh 
a-m -ethylphenylacrylic acid , m. p. 203° (decomp.), and an ethyl* 
ph enanihren emrborytic add, C 17 H m O„ m. p. 147—149°, which is 
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probably 0-etliylplienanthren€^9-carboxylic acid. Attempts to con¬ 
vert the latter into, ethylplienaiithrene by heating under ordinary 
or reduced pressure were unsuccessful. C. S. 

Hydroxy-carbonyl Compounds* I. New Synthesis ol 
Hydroxy-aldehydes* 1\ Kauubr (llelv. Chink Acia } 1919, 2, 
89—94).—-A rapid current of hydrogen chloride is passed for 
several hours into' dry ether containing resorcinol, cyanogen 
bromide, and anhydrous zinc chloride. The crystals of the inter¬ 
mediate product, which contains chlorine, but not bromine, are 
collected and dissolved in cold water, atid the solution, after being 
washed with ether, is boiled for twenty minutes. The 2:4-dihydr- 
oxy benzald ehy de, which is thus produced in good yield, is ex¬ 
tracted with ether. It appears to be formed by the reactions; 
(i) CBrN + HOI « CHBrINCI; (ii) CHBNNCl + C 0 H 4 (OH) 2 » 

C 6 H 3 (OH)*»*CH: N Cl + HBr; (Hi) 0 6 II a (0.0),*CH:N01 —V 

0 6 H a ((3H)yCH0. 

Phloroglucinol reacts in a similar manner. (J. S. 

Phenols Insoluble in Alkali Hydroxides* Hoc*Kit Adams 
(/. Amer. Chem * Aot\, 1919, 41, 247—270).—-Investigation has 
been made of the phenylhydrazones of the o-hydroxy aldehydes and 
ketones in order to determine the structure characteristic of such 
compounds of this type as are insoluble in alkali hydroxides. The 
results show that the introduction of a methyl group, or, in general, 
of a group containing carbon, into either the phenolic ring or the 
side-chain of one of these phenylhydrazones is accompanied by 
marked depression of the solubility of the compound in 10% aqueous 
sodium hydroxide. A bromine atom produces a less effect, which 
is the more noticeable with substitution in the side-chain. When 
a nitre-group is introduced into the phenolic ring in the ortho- or 
para-position to the hydroxyl group, the solubility in alkali is 
increased, and a, nitro-group in the para-position in the phenyl- 
hydrazone residue has the same effect. This result is regarded as 
clue to the possibility of the rearrangement of nitrophenols and of 
p-nitrophenylhydraaones to aci-nitro-compounds, which are readily 
soluble in alkali. Where there is no tendency to form ad “nitro¬ 
compounds, as with the m- and o-nitrophenylhydrazones, the nitre- 
group has the same effect as other groups and increases the in¬ 
solubility in alkali hydroxides. No compound with a nitre-group 
in the meta-position to the hydroxyl was prepared, but such a 
compound,should show diminished'solubility in alkali. Comparison 
of the phenylhydrazones of p-homosalicylaldehyde and pseonol with 
the corresponding hydrazones, the former being insoluble and the 
latter soluble in alkali hydroxides, shows that a large group like 
phenyl in the hydrazone residue is absolutely necessary for the 
compound to show insolubility in alkali. The marked,effect of a 
methyl or phenyl group attached to the carbon atom carrying the 
phenylhydrazone residue, as compared with a hydrogen atom, is 
.shown by the perfect solubility of the azihes of //-horoosalicyl- 
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aldehyde and j8-naphthaldehyde in cold alkali hydroxide solution and 
the insolubility of the azines of pseonoi and 2-hydroxy-5~methyl- 
benzophenone in boiling alkali. Finally, a substituent group 
attached to the iminic nitrogen has a decided effect in reducing 
the solubility in alkali hydroxides. 

The various explanations which have been advanced to account 
for the insolubility of these phenolic compounds in alkali hydr¬ 
oxide solution are discussed and shown to be unsatisfactory, and 
the author regards this behaviour as due to the fact that such 
compounds are very weak acids and highly insoluble in water. Any 
insoluble, slightly hydrolysed acid would be expected to behave 
similarly, and the introduction into its molecule of a positive or 
negative atom or group will have a result determined by two dis¬ 
tinct effects: first, the insolubility in water due to the increased 
size of the whole molecule, this leading to increased insolubility in 
alkali hydroxide, and, secondly, an increase or a decrease in the 
acidity of the whole molecule, depending on the nature and posi¬ 
tion of the group introduced. 

Pseonol phenyihydrazone is soluble in hot alkali solution; the 
hydra-tone , C 9 H 12 0 2 N 2 , white plates, quickly turning yellow on 
exposure, m. p. 73—75°, dissolves in cold alkali hydroxide; the 
azine, C 18 H 20 O 4 N 2 , lemon-yellow crystals, m. p. 226—227°, is in¬ 
soluble in boiling alkali hydroxide; the 2:4 ift-tribromophenyl- 
hydrazone , C 15 H 32 0 2 N 2 Br 3 , white needles, m. p. 162°, is insoluble 
in boiling alkali hydroxide. 

Bromopseonol, C 9 H 9 0sBr, has m. p. 169° (Briill and Friedlander, 
A., 1897, i, 221, gave 171°); its phenyihydrazone , C 15 H 35 0 2 N 2 Br, 
slender, yellow needles, m. p. 172*5—173*5°’, its p -brom&phenyl- 
hydrazone , dull yellow, monoclinic plates, m. p. 189*5°, and its 
2:4 iG-tribrom&phenylhydrazone, white needles, m. p. 169—171°, 
are insoluble in boiling alkali hydroxide. Its methyl ether, 
C' K) H n 0 3 Br, forms white needles, m. p. 139—140°; neither 'this 
methyl ether nor that of poeonol itself yields a phenyihydrazone in 
the ordinary way, 

Trihromohromopaeorial, 0II*0„ BbBr(OM©)• CO * OBr 3 , forms 

lemon-yellow needles, m. p. 123—124°. Bromonitro'paeonol, 

C 9 H g 0 5 NBr, 

forms long, hairy needles, m. p. 112—114°; its phenyihydrazone , 
C 15 H 14 0 4 N 8 Br, forms saffron-coloured crystals, m. p. 204*5—205*5°, 
and dissolves gradually in cold, readily in warm alkali, Nitra* 
paeonol, C 9 H 9 0 5 N, forms white needles, m. p, 155°; its phenyihydr¬ 
azone , C ir) H 1r ,0 4 ISr 3 , orange needles, m. p. 215*5—216*5°, is soluble 
slightly in cold, readily in warm alkali hydroxide; its methyl ether , 
C 10 H 13 O f) N, forms slender, white needles, m. p. 131°, gradually turn¬ 
ing yellowish-red, A.min&paeojiol , C 9 H 31 0 3 FT, forms greenish-yellow, 
monoclinic prisms, m. p, 112 —113°; its pfatini chloride was pre¬ 
pared and analysed. 

Drnifroac e lylresac e t o ph e n on e , O 0 H A c ( OH) (0 A c) (N 0 2 ) 2 , f orm s 
white plates, m. p. 121—122°. Dinitroremcetophenone, 

OflH A c(OH) 2 (N 0 2 ) 2 , 
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forms pal© yellow crystals resembling line sand, in. p. 1C36—167°, 
and its phenylhydrazone, O l4 H 1 «O 0 N 4 , reddish-brown crystals, 
darkening at 238°' and decomposing at 242*3°, A cMylammo- 
resm etaphenone, C4‘0 2 Ac(0H) t »*NHAc T forms white needles, in. p, 
254°. N'itrorewdiaeetoph «?w on c, 0 fi lF Aa»(Oil) k /N(X, forms white 
needles, m, p. 231°; its phmylhydmzam, O lft Hpr-,O f> N : ., pale yellow 
powder, darkening* at 220° and decomposing sharply at 233°, is 
soluble in cold alkali hydroxide; its diphinyf’hydrazone , 
N0 2 *C fl H(OH) 2 (CMo:N 2 HPh) 2> 

massive, lemon-yellow needles, becoming orange-red and decom¬ 
posing at 273°, dissolves slightly in cold and readily in warm alkali 
hydroxide. 

Bram-wrexodiacetophcnonc, C in H u O l| Br, forms white plates, in. p. 
205°. 

Salicylaldehyde o-tolylhyrlrazon© dissolves in alkali hydroxide 
only in the hot; the 2 :4 : 6~trihromophenylhydrazone, white- needles, 
in. p. 100°, dissolves gradually, with decern posit ion, in boiling alkali 
hydroxide. 

Di-5-ni tromHcyliden e h enzidin e , 

* [C 0 H n (OH) (N 0 2 ) *0H] 2 No(0 ( jlI 4 ) i i, 
forms red crystals not melting below 275° and dissolves partly in 
boiling alkali hydroxide. T)i - 3 - nifrmaUcylidmehemidine forms 
bright red crystals not melting below 275°, and is somewhat more 
soluble in boiling alkali hydroxide than the 5-isomeride. 

^-Homosalicylaldehydephenylhydrazon-e is soluble in hot alkali 
hydroxide; the hydrazom, C 8 H 1(l ON 2 , white powder, m. p. 72—74°, 
dissolves in cold alkali hydroxide. 

Bromo~i>hom omUcylaldehyde , C R H 7 CX>Br, forms yellow crystals 
shrinking at 63°, m. p. 65°, and its phenylhydmzane , C H TT in ON 2 Br, 
dirty yellow crystals, m. p. 140—141°, soluble in hot alkali hydr¬ 
oxide. 

5 - M et hyl- %hydro,ry h en zoph enonea zin e , f O ft H s Me(OH) •GPh] 2 K 2t 
forms lemon-yellow crystals, m, p. 259—260°, and is insoluble in 
boiling sodium hydroxide solution. T, H. P. 

Pinacolin Transformations. IV. Ring Changes pro¬ 
duced by the Elimination of Water from Alicyclic Alcohols, 
Hans Meeiiwkin (Anndlen, 1918, 417, 255—277. Compare A., 
1914; i, 850),—In connexion with the previous investigation (loc. 
cit.), l-methyH-a*hydroxyethylc?/c?opentane has been synthesised 
and also submitted to the dehydrating action of zinc chloride, and 
the,constitution of the resulting hydrocarbon has been determined; 
it is 1:2-dimethyl-A 1 -cyc?ohexene, and the reaction is one of the 
smoothest'' changes known of a eyefopentane into a cyclohexane 
derivative, 

[With Cm Flbisohhaxjbr.]— 1 The reaction between magnesium 
and 1-chloro-l-methyl cyc/opentane in ether at 5—10°, preferably 
in'the absence/of air, and treatment of the product with carbon 
dioxide and subsequently with ice-water and dilute sulphuric add, 
lead',to the formation of 1 -methylcycHopentane-1 -carboxylic acid, 
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the acid chloride of which reacts with magnesium methyl iodide in 
ether at —15° to form, after the usual treatment, 1 -methyl-l~cyo\o- 
pentyl methyl ketone, C 5 H 8 Me*COMe, b. p. 48*4°/10 mm., in good 
yield, the semicarbazone of which forms colourless needles, m. p. 
143—144°* By reduction with sodium and moist ether, the ketone 
yields 1 -methyla-hydroxyethylcydopenlane, C 5 H 8 Me*CHMe*OH, 
b. p. 67*6°/10*5 mm., together with the corresponding pinacone, 
C 1g H 30 O 2 j colourless prisms, m. p. 89—90°, the former of which 
yields only 1; 2-dimethyl-A 1 -cycZohexene by heating with zinc 
chloride at 180—190°. 

The acid chloride of 1:2:2:3-tetramethylcycZopentane-l-carb- 
oxylic acid reacts with zinc methyl or, better, magnesium methyl 
iodide in ether to form, ultimately, 1:2 :2 : S-tetramethyl-l-cyclo- 
pentyl methyl ketone , C^Ho^O, b. p. 101—102°/18 mm. ( semicarb - 
azone , hi. p. 232°), which is reduced by sodium and moist ether 
to 1:2 : 2 : S-tetramethyl-l-a-hydroxyethylcyclojientane, C n H g2 0, 
h. p. 108—1G9°/15 mm. The alcohol appears to be a mixture of 
two stereoisomeric forms, since it partly solidifies, the solid form 
having m. p. 70—71° Df 9 0*9113 (supercooled), <- 1*46322. By 
heating with zinc chloride, the alcohol yields a mixture of 
1: 2 :3 :3 :4-pentamethyl-A ;i -c?/cZohexene (chief product) and 1:2:2- 
trimethyl-3-«5opropyl-A s -cycZopentene, the constitutions of which are 
deduced from the nature of the products of the decomposition of 
the ozonides, G. S. 


??^oNaphthadianthrones . Alfred Eckert and Rudolf 
Tomaschek ( Monatsh 1918, 89, 839—864).'—The authors have 
endeavoured to synthesise derivatives of w^onaphthadianthrone in 
a manner which leaves no doubt as to their constitution. For this 
purpose the method of Scholl, Mansfield, and Potsehiwauscheg (A., 
1910, i, 494) as modified by Ullmann and Minajeff (A., 1912, 
i, 366) has been applied to certain aa^dichloroanthraquinones ; of 
these only the 1:4-derivative reacts with copper powder, the 1:5- 
and 1:8-dichloro- and the 1:4:5:8-tetrachloro^products remaining 
unattacked. The procedure of Meyer, Bendy, and Eckert (A,, 1913, 
i, 62) is not applicable to halogen at ed anthraquinones, since the 
halogen is partly eliminated during reduction with zinc and alkali. 
A mere successful process consists in converting the anthranols into 
the corresponding dihydrodianthron.es, enolisation of the latter 
(enolisation by alkali occurs less readily with derivatives than with 
the parent substance and the products are considerably less stable), 
and oxidation of the material so formed to the dianthrone; the 
latter is converted into the corresponding mesonaphthadianthrone 
when exposed to light. In cases in which formation of the meso- 
naphthalene ring cannot occur by simple elimination of hydrogen, 
a peculiar phenomenon is observed; when dissolved in nitro¬ 
benzene or xylene, the substance is unchanged after protracted 
illumination, whilst in concentrated sulphuric acid solution elimina¬ 
tion of two atoms of hydrogen and two of chlorine slowly occurs. 
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4 :4 ! dHchloro -1 : V(lianthraquinonyt , 

o e H 4 <^g>a # ir a cn-o 6 ii s ci<5g>c„H 4 

pale yellow crystals, is reduced by copper powder and concentrated 
sulphuric acid to 4:4 / -&c7^oromeaoi^e^3AVtwiA/ , onfi^ ydlawish-brown 
needles, which under the action of light pass into- 4:4 f <luddor(mie&a» 

naphthadianthrone, CO< T 2 r ?^j>t) = C<Tp B |!^ ^>CO, small, yellow 

K '6 U 3 ... 

needles. 

1 (or 4)~Chloroanthrone, yellow needles, m. p. 106°, obtained by 
the reduction of 1-cliloroanthraquinone by aluminium .bronze and 
sulphuric acid, is oxidised by ferric chloride to- 4 : AJ-dlchlorodihydro - 
dian throne, colourless crystals 'which darken without melting at 
' 270°. The enolic form of this substance is an unstable, green 
powder, which is readily converted by persulphate into 4: 4 J -dh 
chlorodianthrone, greenish-yellow crystals, from which 4 ^'-diohloro- 
we^onaphthadiantiirone is obtained by exposure to light. 

1: 4-l)ichloroanthrone, yellow needles, in. p. 136-.-438°, 1:4 : V :4 ! ~ 

tetraehlorwUhydrodiantkrone, colourless crystals, m. p. 250° 
(decomp,), and 1:4:1 f :£ f -tctraehlorodiarithrane, yellow plates, arc 
prepared' by a similar series of reactions; the latter substance loses 
two atoms of hydrogen and two of chlorine when its solution in con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid is exposed to light, but the product 
obtained did not give sharp analytical results. 

1:5-Dichloroanthrone yields 1:5:1/: 5 ! 4>e. trachlo rodi hydradio n » 
throne , colourless crystals, and 1:5 :1 ; : 5 A (or 4 : & ! ytetrachlorodmth 
throne , yellow platelets; the corresponding m mnaphthadianthrono 
could not be obtained in the pure state. Similarly, 1 :&-dichloro~ 
unthrone, yellow needles, m, p. 115°, 4ify-tetrachlorcMhydra* 
dimiihrrme , colourless crystals which remain unchanged up to 280°, 
4 : 5 : 47 : 5 f - teirachlorodkmthrone, pale yellow crystals, and 
4:5 :4/:5Mietrachlorow«#miaphfchadianthrone, small, yellow needles, 
were prepared. 

3: tydHhrammmsohenzdianthrom forms a reddish-yellow, crystal¬ 
line powder which is converted by light into 3: W-dibromomm) 
naphihadiantkrone, pale yellow powder. 

Starting from 1:3-dichloroanthraquinone (Meyer and Zahn, .A., 
1913, i, 455), the constitution of' which is now definitely established 
by its ■ conversion into 1:3-diphenoxyanthraquinone (XJllinaim and 
Eiser, A., 1916, i, 823), the following series of'substances is ob¬ 
tained : 3 : 3 ; ~ dichloro -1 : 1 ; - dianiliraquinonyl, greenish-yellow 
needles,' 3 : 3 f ~dicMorame$obemdianthrone, yellowish-brown needles, 
and 3: Z^dichlorom^onaphthadianthrone, small, 'yellow needles. 
Attempts to prepare the substance last named from 2-chloroanthra- 
quinone led to a different product through .the following stages: 
2<hloromit krone* yellow needles, m. p. 115—120°, which are readily 
oxidised; 3:3'(3:2 ^diehlorodihydrodianthrone* silvery, crystalline 
powder, m,;. p. 240° ‘ (decomp.); 3:3 ; (3 : ?J)dicMorodianthranol , 

, greemsh-yellow, crystalline powder; dudd a radiant hr on e* 'yellow,, 
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crystalline powder, in wliich the position of the chlorine atoms is 
not decided; and (3: Q^-dicldoromesonaydithadianthronCj small, 
yellow needles. H. W. 

Constitutions of the Fenchen,© Hydrocarbons. Walter 
Qvist ( Amialen , 1918, 417, 278—324).—-The author has examined 
the fenchenes obtained by different methods and having b. p.’s below 
150°. He shows that Aschan was right in stating that jS-pinolene 
(cycZofenchene) occurs in the fenchene fraction, b. p. below 150°, 
obtained from feachyl chloride. Kondakov and Lutschinin’s hydro¬ 
carbon (A., 1907, i, 713) is not jS-pinolene, but is identical with 
the author's 'isofenchylene. 

When Dl-fenchyl alcohol is heated with aluminium phosphate at 
210° or with potassium hydrogen sulphate at 200°, the hydrocar¬ 
bons obtained contained eZ-/3~£enchene and a little Z-a-fenchene in 
the fraction of high b. p. (152—155°) and d-cyclofenchene and 
wofenchylene in the fractions, b. p. 141—143° and 143—145°. 
eZ-cycZoFenchene is also obtained by heating DZ-fenchyl xanthate at 
230°, Z-a-fenchene also being produced. Since both these hydro¬ 
carbons yield the same hydrochloride, which yields Z-a-fenchene by 
heating with o-toluidine, the xanthate method is an excellent means 
of preparing pure Z-a-fenchene. 

Very pure fenchene (< dibromide , C 30 H J6 Br 2 , crystals, m. p. 
81—82°, [«]d‘ 5 —31*2° in ethyl acetate) is obtained by heating 
Z-zsofenchyl chloride with o-toluidine. By the xanthate method 
Z-fsofenchyl alcohol yields Z-wofenchylene. 

jS-Pinolene yields two dibromides, namely, Z- and *-a«fenchene 
dibromides. This proves that Aschan’s jS-pinolene and the author’s 
tricyclic hydrocarbon obtained from Z)Z-fenchyl alcohol are identi¬ 
cal, with the difference, however, that the latter is feebly dextro¬ 
rotatory cZ-cycZofenchene whilst the former is a mixture of l-cyclo - 
fenchene and ^ZZ-cycZofenchene. 

The reduction of ^-a-fenchene dibromide by zinc dust and 75% 
alcohol at 55° yields fenchane and Z-a-fenchene. As these two hydro¬ 
carbons contain different skeletons, no conclusions can be drawn as 
to the constitution of the a-fenchen© dibromide. C, S. 

Phenylurethanes of Terpen© Alcohols and Phenols. 
F. Weei-itjizen ( Pharm . Weelchlad, 1919, 56, 299 — 301). — 1 The ter- 
pene alcohol or phenol is dissolved in petroleum (distilling between 
170° and 200°). The requisite quantity of phenylcarbimid© is 
added and the solution boiled. On cooling, the phenylurethane 
crystallises out in quantitative yield and is recrystallised from 
benzene (80—100°). The phenylurethanes of the following sub¬ 
stances were prepared; o~, p-cresol (in. p. 141°, 121—122°, 
111—112° respectively), thymol (m. p. 106—107°), menthol (m. p. 
Ill—112°), borneol (m. p. 137—138°), eugenol (m. p. 95°). 

The method may be used for the separation of camphor and 
borneol. The former is unacted on and remains in solution; the 
Tatter separates out,as bornylphenylurethane. ■ W. S’. M. 
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Constituents of Resins, IV. /^Dammar-resin. Alois 

Zinke and Ebna Unterkreuter (. MonaUh 1918, 39, 865-.~S09),~~~ 

Analyses and determinations of molecular weight show the hydro¬ 
carbon portion of /^dammar-resin (compare Bulk, Jahrh . p\ Ghent., 
1848, 45, 16; Tschirch and Glimmann-, A., 1896, i, 164) to have the 
composition C 30 H it8 ; it melts indefinitely at 195° after softening 
from 165°, and possibly represents a mixture of hydrocarbons. 
Attempts have been made to prepare derivatives of it by oxidation, 
action of nitrons acid, and action of ethereal hydrogen chloride, but 
definite products have not been isolated. Hi W, 

Biochemical Synthesis^ by means of Emulsin, of 
a«Naphtliylcarbinyl-/3-glucoside. Em. Bourqu blot and M. 
Briber (Gompt. rend,, 1919, 168, 323—324).—When emulsiu acts 
on an acetone solution of dextrose and aniaphthylear hi nol, 
a~naphthylca rb inyl-&~cjli icodde, long needles, m. p. 156—157° 
(com), [a] B —71*02°, is obtained, which is readily hydrolysed by 
emulsin or by dilute sulphuric acid. W, G*. 

Ajithocyanins : Colour Variation in Anthocyanins. Kexta 
Shibata, Yuji Shibata, and Itizo Kasiwagi (,/. Amer. Ghent, Soc,, 
1919, 41, 208—220).—For the reduction of compounds of 1 the 
fLavone and flavanol series, organic acids may be used in conjunc¬ 
tion with zinc or magnesium in place of inorganic acids. With 
monobasic acids deep green to bluish-green pigments are mostly 
obtained, the tints varying slightly according to the reagents em¬ 
ployed, Some of these pigments were isolated and their properties 
examined. 


When reduced with magnesium and glacial acetic acid, myricetin 
gives green compounds of the composition 

c i 5 H n° 8 , Mg-OAc,[Mg(OAc) £ ,] n , 
rives first a 


n being 2 or 4; the myricetin (I) gives 
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(II), the organo-metallic compound (III) then resulting by elimina¬ 
tion of acetic acid from the ring. 

As the acetates of the bivalent metals often tend to form complex 
compounds, it was to be expected that addition of magnesium 
acetate would take place, giving: 


Mg*OAc 


OH 


0 _/ 

HO— j^YV\ / 0H 

\A/\ v \ TT 

| i OH OH 
OH OH 


[Mg(OAc)j]» or 


[Mg(OAc)jJ w 

OH 

0 

Mg HoYYY\ / ° H 

vv\ \ 

I | OH OH 
OH OH 


C 2 H a 0 2 , 


according to Werner’s co-ordination theory. 

Similarly, myricitrin, a rhamnoside of myricetin, gives with the 
same reagents a deep blue product co-ordinated with four molecules 
of magnesium acetate. 

The above green or blue pigments are soluble in water as well as 
in alcohol, giving neutral solutions with the same colours, but' the 
addition of dilute acid (hydrochloric) to the solutions changes the 
colour to red, th© *Mg*OAc group of the green pigment (III) being 
replaced by a chlorine, atom in the red oxonium salt. This explains 
why Willstatter and others have always obtained red pigments by 
reduction of the yellow pigments. Even with inorganic acids green 
or blue pigments are formed under certain conditions, treatment of 
myricetin with alcoholic hydrochloric acid yielding a deep green 
pigment in the molecule of which the position of the Mg-OAc group 
(III) is occupied by -MgCl; here addition of magnesium chloride 
does not take place, probably because of its smaller tendency to form 
complex salts. The compound dissolves in water and alcohol, giving 
neutral solutions of the original colour. 

That all the above compounds have deep colours or, in other 
words, that their absorption bands are displaced far towards the 
red end of the spectrum, is attributed on the one hand to the fact 
that the phenyIpyrylium ring of the green or blue pigments has 
one more hydroxyl group than that of the oxonium salts, and on 
the other to the fact*that magnesium forms the complexes with its 
auxiliary valence, which together play the role of batliochromism. 
In the case of the reduced glucoside, flavanol, one of the hydroxyl 
groups is replaced, by a sugar molecule, which shifts the absorption 
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band hypsochrornatically, tliat is, towards the violet end of the 

spectrum. 

From these results and those of experiments on the pigments of 
many flowers, the following explanation of the various flower colours 
is based. The metal organic or complex compounds of reduced 
f]avauol glucosides (annexed formula) are the most important factor 
in the production of flower colours. The “blue” antliocyanins are 
the complex compounds of reduced flavanol glucosides, which, 
possess several hydroxyl groups belonging to the flavanol nucleus 
besides those of sugar molecules, and the metal with which, they are 


(Sugar) 


MX 

i 

O 


Ah 011 


> 


[MX 


2 . 1 « 


co-ordinated is probably calcium or magnesium, as salts of these 
metals are always present in the plant cells. The “ violet/’ 
“violescent reel/’ or “red” pigments are either the analogous 
metallic complex compounds of flavanol glucosides, which contain 
fewer of .the auxochrom© hydroxyl groups, or a mixture of the blue 
pigments and their products of decomposition by excess of acids, 
that is, Willstatter’s red oxonium salts. 

This theory is confirmed by the behaviour of the natural antho- 
cyanm solutions towards the salts of alkaline earth and heavy 
metals, addition of the latter to alcoholic extracts of various flowers 
always acting bathocliromatically. 

Experimental details are given, T. H. P. 


A New Yellow Dye and Light Filters made from it. 

0, E. 1L Mints and H. T. Clarke (Brit. J. Photo., 1919, 66, 48),. 

The new dye is the (jlncomzone formed by the condensation of dex¬ 
trose with phy drazinobon zoic acid; it gives a very soluble- mdwm 
salt. W. G. 


Composition of Pyrocresoles and their Relationship to 
Coal Tar Constituents. Friedrich Russsig (JKeitsch. antjew. 
(them., 1919, 82, [i], 37—40).—The so-called isomeric pyrocresoles, 
isolated by Schwarz (A., 1883, 204; 1884, 79) from the residue of the 
distillation of crude phenol, have the same composition, C 15 H 14 0, 
and properties as the compounds prepared by Gladstone and Tribe 
(T,, 1889, 85, 51) by the decomposition of the aluminium o, m**, 
and p-tolyloxides. They have been identified as dimethylxanthen, 
whilst the homologous compound, C 3S H 10 O, is xanthen, produced by 
the decomposition of aluminium phenoxide in accordance with the 
equation 2A1(0*C 6 H 5 )^ (C 0 H ft ) 2 O + C w H 10 O + C e H 5 *OH + CH 4 + 
C 4 +A1 2 Ojj. From aluminium w-tolyloxide, two isomeric dimethyl- 
xanthens, corresponding with Schwarz’s a- and ^-pyrocresoles, were, 
prepared, but the third isomeric modification was not found. 
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Aluminium p-tolyloxide yielded symmetrical p-dimetliylxanilien 
(in. p. 168°), whilst from aluminium o-tolyloxide the 4:5-di- 
methylxanthen was obtained. The liquids of high boiling point 
which separate at the end of the distillation of aluminium phen- 
oxide have the composition C 19 H 14 0, and appear to be formed from 
xanthen, as follows: C 13 H 10 O + C 6 H 5 -OH = C 19 H 14 0 + H 2 0. On 
dissolving this compound in nitric acid and adding water, 
an amorphous, yellow compound is precipitated. By reducing this 
with zinc and acetic acid, and precipitating the base with 
ammonia, a brown colouring matter is obtained. Its hydrochloride 
is soluble in water and acts as a direct brown dye for wool and 
silk. This dye, for which the name xanthen-brown is suggested, 
is an inner ester of magenta and has a constitution corresponding 
with one of the following formulae: 


nh 2 «c 6 h 4X 


/ 


y c \ 

01NH a /.-.^0 e Hg- 


.0«H a (NH 2 > 


\, 


0 


0 6 H 4X / 0 6 H 8 (NH 2 ) x 

i x /° 

oinh 2 / \h 3 (ne;)/ 


Analogous compounds obtained in the distillation of aluminium 
tolyloxides had the composition of tolyldimethylxanthens and also 
yielded xanthen-browns, and similar compounds were obtained 
from the anthracene oils of coal tar, which probably consist, in 
part, of triphenylmethane derivatives, and, in particular, of phenyl- 
and dipheny 1-xanthens. [See also J. Soc . Ghem. Inch, 1919, April.] 

0. A. M. 


Synthesis of Aminoflavones , of Flavone-azo-/?-napMliol 
Dyes and of other Flavone Derivatives, Mabston Taylor 
Bogert and Joseph EL. Marcus (/. Amer » Ghem , Soc., 1919, 41, 
83—107).—Flavone was prepared by a modification of Rnhem aim’s 
method (A., 1913, i, 891), using smaller quantities of aluminium 
chloride and benzene. Nitration in the cold by nitric and 
sulphuric acids in glacial acetic acid solution yielded mixtures 
which were separated into two fractions, consisting of 2 r ~ and 
S'-nitroflavones and of and 4'-nitroflavones. These were 

converted by reduction with stannous chloride into the amino- 
fiavones, the three isomerides being separated and purified 
by taking advantage of their different basicities and solu¬ 
bilities. i V-Amino flavone crystallises from hot acetone in silky, 
pale yellow needles, m. p. 149*5—150*5° (corr.); 3 1 -ammoflavone 
crystallises from pyridine or xylene in lemon-yellow, straight 
needles, m. p, 156—157° (corr.), and A*-aminoflavone crystallises 
from the same solvents in long, golden-yellow needles, m. p. 
234—236° (corr.). From the three aminoflavones, the correspond¬ 
ing hydroxyflavones were prepared by means of the diazonium 
salts, and were decomposed by sodium ethoxide and alcohol into 
o-hydroxyacetophenone and m-, and p-hydroxybenzoic acids, 
owpg to the rupture of the pyrone ring at the double bond. 
2 f -Eydroxyflavms forms lustrous, colourless plates, m. ' p. 
249—250° (corr.). The three aminoflavones have been diazotised 
and coupled with 0-naph.thol to form ftmmea%o-$-nafhthoh, m. p. 
265—266*5°, 257°, and 274—275° (corr.) respectively, giving 
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orange to red shades on silk and wool, extrefhaly fast to light and 
alkalis. Oilier coin pounds obtained are "Jaireio.ryffavone, nu p, 

88-5 — 89° (con\), 2 ^f///«///./rr/?in. p, 186*5 — 1 1,87*5° 

(corr.)> 3 t ~diamt}fhimm'of!av(me i m. p. 221.232° (corn), 4 r ~dh 

aceiplaminoflavotte , in. p. 246—248° (oort\), fi~ph ewnr.y-0-phenyl- 
propionic acid , :m. p. 150—151° (corr.) ? the barium salt of a 
disulphonie derivative of the latter acid, and wethyl 
phem/ljmypionafe , rn. p. 37*5 — 38*5° (eorr.). It is noted that 
whereas all the hydroxyflavones are colourless, all the- amino fla vanes 
are yellow, thus indicating the more powerful auxochromie effect 
of the amino-group in this series; also 4famineflavoue possesses the 
remarkable property of fluorescence only in neutral solvents which 
contain the hydroxyl group. «T. F. B. 

Carncsm©!, Constitution and. Synthesis., Grorok Bakcsrr 
and Frank Tutin (. Biochcm . J., 1918, 12, 402—407),—2:4;5-Tri- 
nitrotoluene condenses with amino-acids when boiled in dilute 
alcoholic solution, the amino-acid becoming attached to the benzene 
ring by its amino-group), which replaces the reactive nitre-group 
in position 5. This reaction does not occur with inline-groups, hut 
does take place with the free amino-groups of peptides. The con¬ 
densation product of 2:4:5-trinitrotoluene with carnosine on 
hydrolysis yields dinitrotolyhjB-alanine, thus proving carnosine to be 
0 - al an y Ih i sti d in e, 

N'TT'FI'f 

J h ^ n >0-CH 2 -OH(C0 2 H)-NH*CO*CH/OH 2 ^H, v 

For the synthesis of carnosine, 0-nitropropiom/T chloride , b. p. 
123°/10 mm., was condensed with histidine methyl ester, and the 
resulting very unstable product was at, once reduced by stannous 
chloride and dilute hydrochloric acid,, and idle carnosine isolated 
as its copper salt. W, <3% 

The a- and, /?-Hydroxydihydrocinc!honines and their Rdle 
in the Production of certain Xsomerides of Ginchonint, 
E. Ifom (Gompt. rend., 1919, 168, 404—407).—The so-called 
/5-hydroxycinohotiine, like its a-isomeride (compare A., 1918, i, 204), 
when acted on by 50%' sulphuric acid gives a mixture of 
cinclionigine, cinchoniline, and cinchonine, The ratio of 
cinchonigine to cinchoniline obtained from, the $-isornerido is prac¬ 
tically the inverse of that obtained from the a-isomeride, but if 
the strength of the, acid is increased to 70% and the heating pro¬ 
longed to twenty-four hours, the proportions of these, two bases 
are almost the same from each isomeride. From this, the author 
concludes that $~hydroxycinchonme, like the a-isomeride (lor,, dt,), 
is a product of the addition, of the elements of water to cinchonine, 
the two isomerides containing, respectively, the groupings 
K / '' ‘ OH / 

0F,*0 — 1 m and OHyO—CTT 

OH 1 H 1 


W. G. 
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Micotisiic Acid Derivatives. 11* GuvaciueandisoGuvacine, 
E. Winterstein and A. B. Wetnhagen (Zeitsch, physiol. Ohem 
1918, 104, 48—53. Compare A., 1918, i, 35).-—In view of recent 
publications on the same subject (Hess and Liebbrandt, A., 1918, 
i, 401; Hess, ibid., 403; Freudenberg, ibid., 403), the authors 
submit a short account of their experiments, fuller details being 
promised in a later paper. They are led to the conclusion that 
guv a cine is in all probability A 3 -tetrahydronicotinic acid (contrast 
Trier, A,, 1913, i, 803), whereas ifioguvacine is a simple derivative 
of pyrrole. 

The following details are given. Guvacine crystallises in prisms, 
m. p. 293—295°, is neutral to litmus, and optically inactive. The 
hydrochloride, platinichloride, and aurichloride have m. p. ? s 312°, 
233°, and 195—197° respectively; nitrosoguvacine forms needles, 
m. p. 167°. Reduction of guvacine with hydrogen in th© presence 
of platinum leads to the formation of dihydroguvacine, m. p. 252° 
(hydrochloride, m. p. 237°; platinichlori.de, m. p. 233—235°; auri¬ 
chloride, prismatic needles, m. p. 193—195°; mercurichloride, in. p. 
230—231°), which is shown to be identical with hexahydronicotinic 
acid. Methyl ation of guvacine leads to the formation of 
i\ r -dimethylguvacine, m. p. 225° (?) [hydrochloride, m. p. 
256—258°; platinichloride, m. p. 253°; aurichloride, m. p. 
224—226°; picrate, m, p. 224—225°; mercurichloride, m. p. 
174—176°], which is found to be identical in all respects with the 
arecaidinemethylbetaine described by Willstatter (A., 1897, 

i, 385), 

tfsoGuvacine has m. p. 220°, is faintly acid to litmus, and is 
optically inactive. Th© hydrochloride, m. p. 231° (decomp.), 
platinichloride, m. p. 235° (decomp.), and aurichloride, m, p. 
198—200°, are described. When the base is heated with zinc dust, 
an intense odour of pyrrole is observed, and a pine shaving dipped 
in concentrated hydrochloric acid is coloured intensely red, 
MoCluvacine is slowly reduced by hydrogen in the presence of 
platinum, but the hydrochloride of the new base is not uniform,; 
the platinichloride has m. p. 225°. fsoGuvaeine forms a dimethyl 
derivative, the platinichloride of which has in, p, 252°. H, W. 

Ring Formation with Elimination of a Nitro-group, 
8 . Reich and (Mum,) V. Nioolaeva (TTeXv. OUm . A fa, 1919, 2, 
84—88).—The reaction examined by Reich with Gaigallian (A., 
1917, i, 595), and with Turku s (ibid., i, 585) has been further 
studied. Whilst the phenylhydrazon.es of ethyl 2:4-dinitrophenyl** 
glvoxylate, of 2:6-dinitrobenzaldehyde, and of 2-chloro- or 
2 -bromo-6-nitrobenzaldehyde yield isoindazole derivatives with 
the loss of a nitro-group under the influence of alkali, 2:4-dinitro- 
benzaldehydephenvlhydrazon© remains unchanged by'Similar treat¬ 
ment. To test , the theory that this difference in behaviour is 
sterically' due to th© accumulation of atoms and atomic groups 
round th© aldehydic carbon atom, 2; i-dinitro(icedophenonephenyb 
hydrazone, reddish-brown needles, m. p. 165—166°> has been pre* 
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pared from 2:4 -dinitroacetophenone, an oil which la obtained by 
hydrolysing its oxime , yellow prisma, ni, p. 124°, with warm 15% 

hydrochloric acid. ■ The oxime is obtained in 20.30% yield by the 

action of amyl nitrite and sodium ethoxide on 2 :4-dinitroethyI- 
benzene, the main product of this reaction, however, being 5-nUro- 

2 -m ethylindoxazcn, 1ST0»• C G H 3 < ^ , yellow crystals, rn. p. 
114°. 

In accordance with the theory above, 2:4-dimtroacsetophenone- 
phenylhydrazone is converted by treatment with cold aqueous- 
alcoholic sodium hydroxide into 6- ni IroA, -phenyl 3- >n e thylmo - 

mdmole , N0 2 e C G lL i <C^^^N, yellow spangles, ra. p. 139—140°. 

a a, 

Thienyl<juinolmecarl)oxylic Acid* Max Hartmann and Ernst 
W.ybeet (71 e,lv, Chim. Acta, 1919, 2, 60—63).—2-2'-27/ ienylquin- 
olmeA-carhoxylic acid, C 4 H s S-C 0 H 5 N*CO 2 H, yellow leaflets, m. p. 
211°, is obtained by heating 2-thienyl methyl ketone, is a, tin, 28% 
potassium hydroxide solution' and alcohol on the water-bath for 
three hours and acidifying the cooled solution with acetic acid. By 
repeated recrystallisation the acid is obtained in colourless crystals 
having the same m. p., but by solution in alkali and reprecipitation 
by acid the yellow modification is regenerated. The ethyl ester, 
colourless needles, has m. p. 83°. The salts of the acid are extremely 
soluble in water, forming solutions having a neutral reaction. 

The acid resembles, but exceeds, 2-phenylquinoline-4-carboxy 1 se 
acid in its antiphlogistic and. analgesic action. When' fed to an 
animal or when injected in the form of a soluble salt into the blood 
system it produces in the animal a violet-red colour and the urine 
acquires the colour of concentrated potassium permanganate solu¬ 
tion. The colouring matter, which is very persistent and appears 
in almost all the internal organs, can be isolated from the urine 
and is obtained in small crystals (C — 56’51; Hm4*57; N- --5*41; 
S = 7’31%. Mol, wt. in freezing naphthalene — 2207). The substance 
has pronounced, acid properties, exhibits none of the colour reactions 
typical of thiophen, and cannot be produced from the thienylquin- 
olin ©carboxylic acid in the laboratory. (t 8. 

Nitre*, Arylazo*, and Amino-glyoxalines. Robert (Ikorgk 
Fargher and Frank Lee Pyman (T,, 1919,. 118, 217—260). 

Qumocyanmes (Pinacyanoles, Dicyanines), Otto Fischer 
(J> pr> Chern*, 1918, [ii], 98/ 204—232).—Little lias hitherto been 
known of the blue cyanines which have been put on the market 
under the names' pinacyanole chloride, dicyanine bromide, and 
^-dicyanin© iodide, and are stated to be the best sensitisers in photo¬ 
graphy. Considerable light is now thrown on the conditions of their 
formation. For the production of pinacyanole© and of their homo- 
logues,' the ^-dicyanines obtained’ from 2:4-di-‘ and 2:4:6-tri- 
methylquinoline aikyliodides, two quinoline molecules are necessary, 
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each containing a methyl group in position 2, by means of which 
the two. molecules are united together. For the production of 
dicyanines are necessary two quinoline molecules, one containing a 
methyl group in position 2 and the other a methyl group in posi¬ 
tion 4: 

Me Me 
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In the formulae 1 R = Me or Et and X =halogen. 

The chromophore of the 4‘ocyanines (for example, ethyl-red) con¬ 
tains two, that of the pinacyanoles three, and that of the dicyanines 
four double linkings, which accounts for the deepening of the 
colours from violet-blue through blue to greenish-blue. 

[With (Frl.) C. Bauer, (Frl.) P. Merkel, and G. Scheibe]. —The 
simplest pinacyanole, quinaldine-blue (formula given above), was 
prepared (Farbwerke vorm. Meister, Lucius & Briining, D.R.-P. 
172118) by boiling an alcoholic solution of quinaldine ethiodide, 
with or without quinoline ethiodide, with aqueous sodium hydr¬ 
oxide in the presence of formaldehyde. At first it was believed 
that two different blue pinacyanoles were formed, but it is 
now shown that only one is obtained, the quinoline ethiodide 
taking no part in the reaction. It is also shown, that the 
presence of formaldehyde (or, as stated in the patent claim, of 
glyoxylic acid, iodoform or chloroform), although advantageous, 
is not essential, provided air or other oxidising agent, such as 
potassium, ferricyanide or ammonium persulphate, is present. It is 
true that in the case of quinoline derivatives unsubstituted in posi¬ 
tion 4 the latter methods result chiefly in the production of iso- 
cyanines, but when position 4 is occupied by a methyl or phenyl 
group the product is chiefly the pinacyanole. 

In addition to the iodide (quinaldine-blue), m, p. aboujb 276—>278° 
(decomp.), the bromide, m. p. about 274—*275° (decomp,), chloride, 
m. p. about 263° (decomp.), picrate, decomp, about 250—260°, 
platmicMonde , aurichloride, and mercurichloride are described, 
and also the additive compounds of the iodide and bromide respec- 
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Lively with bromine. Attempts to find evidence of the presence, of 
a ruptured ring "by testing for the presence of a secondary amine 
gave negative results. By oxidation with an excess of alkaline 
potassium ferricyanide solution, pinacyanol© chloride yields 1-ethyl- 
quinolone. 

Many attempts were made to convert ethyl-red and its homo 
logons into pinaeyanoles by means of formaldehyde, l>ut the violet- 
blue substances obtained showed no* similarity at all to the pin a- 
cyanoles. 

By boiling an alcoholic solution of 2:4-dimethylquinolino «eth- 
iodide and potassium hydroxide (A mol.) in a current of air a 
mixture, of several colouring matters is produced, from which the 
^-dicyanine iodide, C 26 H 27 N 2 I (formula above), and the dicyanino 
iodide (formula above) have been isolated in the form of the corre¬ 
sponding bromides. When 4-phenyl~2-methylqumoline metliiodide 
is similarly treated in methyl-alcoholic solution, no dicyanino is 
formed, but the, ^-dicyanine, iitt^iplisnytymiacyanoh iodide, 
crystals containing CH 4 0 ( picratc , almost black, crystal¬ 
line powder), is obtained. A similar result is obtained in the case 
of 4-phenyl-2 :6-dimethylquinoline metliiodide, but 2 :4:6-tri- 
methylquinoline ethiodide, which again contains a methyl group in 
position 4, yields both the tj/rdicyanine iodide (chief product) and 
the dicyanine iodide . The former, C 2 gH 81 N 2 I, green prisms con¬ 
taining CgHfcO, forms blue solutions which appear reddish-violet in 
thin layers ( picrate , dark green leaflets), whilst the latter, 
C 28 H S1 N 2 I, forms green needles ( picrate , greenish-black needles;, 
bromide, green needles). 

The various classes of cyanines are differentiated by their absorp¬ 
tion spectra. 0, S. 

Condensation of Aromaticori/mDiamines with. FMhalic 
Anhydride* Hans Xmm (Manateh, 1918, 39, 878—895).—It lias 
been shown by Edlbacher that diphthalyho-pheny 1 enediamine, 
0 { ;H 4 N 2 [(C0) 2 C a lI i | 2 , can be reduced by zinc dust and acetic acid 
to a substance, m. p, 275—277° (decomp.), which, at its melting 
point, passes into a red, crystalline product, C 22 H 12 0 2 N 2 , m. p. 278°', 
The present communication deals with the constitution of these 
substances, the elucidation of which in the first case is greatly ham¬ 
pered by the difficulty of eliminating solvent of crystallisation. The 

author, however, considers the material to 
be 1:2:3 :4 - dibenzoylene-l: 2:3 :4-tetra- 
hydro-2:3-dihydroxyqiiinoxaline (annexed 
formula), whilst the substance, C 22 H 12 0 2 N 2 , 
is 1:2:3:4-dibeiizoylene-l: 4-dihydroquin- 
oxalin©. Similar substances may be ob¬ 
tained from phtlialic anhydride artel 1:2-' 
naphthalenediamine. 

ttiphthatyl-a-phenylcmddmmiit, m. p. 
297°, is obtained in 45% yield, by heating 
a ■ mixture of phthalie 1 ' anhydride and 1 
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o-phenylenediamine, and is reduced to 1:2:3: &~dihemoylene~ 

2 : 3-dihydro%y-l : 2 :3 : 4 -tetrahydroquinoxatim, which separates from 
glacial acetic acid (~i~ 1C 2 H 4 CX>) in yellow prisms, and from aqueous 
alcohol ( + H 2 0) in indefinite, crystalline aggregates. The m. p. is 
not sharp, the substance becoming red at above 260° and yielding 
an intensely red, molten mass at 274—278° with brisk evolution of 
gas. Attempts to prepare an acetyl or benzoyl derivative, an oxime 
or a Ixydrazone were unsuccessful, but the action of methyl sulphate 
yielded a monomethyl ether, 023 H 36 Q 4 N 2 ,H 2 0 , in. p. 190°, after 
softening and evolving gas. from 170°. 1:2:3 ‘A-IJib enzoylene-l :4- 

dihydroqu/inoxcdine crystallises in intensely red needles, in. p. 278°; 
it slowly dissolves in concentrated alcoholic potassium hydroxide, 
and the solution, on acidification, yields a substance which at 
270—273° is reconverted into the red product, but which, in spite 
of its close similarity, is not identical with the original material* 
Attempts to prepare the red substance from biphtiialyl and 

o-phenylenediamine were not success¬ 
ful, the product obtained being 
o-phenylenedib enziminazole (annexed 
formula), colourless needles, in* p. 
425° (decomp*), which was also pre¬ 
pared by condensing dihydrodi- 
phthalyl with o-phenylenediamin© or 
from the amine and phthalic anhydride at 290° in a sealed tube* 
The corresponding acetyl and benzoyl derivatives have m. p.'s 
198—199° after softening at 195° and 229—230° after softening at 
225° respectively. 

The following derivatives have been obtained from 1:2-naph- 
thylenediamiue: diphthalyl-t : 2 -naphthylenediamine, rhombohedra 
or hexagonal prisms, m. p, 282°, which on reduction gives the pro¬ 
duct, CgflH^Ng, m. p. 280—284°, with evolution of gas and form¬ 
ation of a red mass, and 1:2:3: 4-dihemoylcne-l: ^dihydro J 6 :6- 
(7 :8 )-hcmqiiinozdine, red needles, m, p. 323—324°, after sintering 
at 321°. During the preparation of the first-named substance, 
1 : 2~mphtJtylenebmzimim£ole»o-cwd)toxyUc acid, leaflets, m. p. 
304,-305°, is obtained as by-product; this is converted by acetic 
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Proteins. I. Preparation of Ovalbumin Solutions of 
well-defined Composition, and the Analytical Methods used. 
S. P, L. Sorensen [with Margrethe Hoyrup] (Gompl. rend * trav. 
Lab . Garish erg, 1917, 12, 1—11, 12—67; ZeMsch, physiol . Ghem ,, 
1918, 108, 1—14, 15—79),—The crystals of ovalbumin are pre¬ 
pared by the Hopkins and Pinkus* method, and after being recrys¬ 
tallised six times are free from ■ ash, conalbumin, and mucoid. By 
means of a ' dialysing apparatus described' in ' detail, solutions of 
ovalbumin may ' be completely freed from sulphate " and almost 
entirely freed from, ammonia. The content, of water, ammonia, 
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and sulphuric acid in the crystals of ovalbumin is derived by the 
application of the “ principle of proportionality/ 5 according to 
which, if an ovalbumin solution is precipitated by ammonium sul¬ 
phate and the crystalline precipitate subsequently filtered off, and 
if weighed parts of the filtrate as well as of the precipitate with the 
adherent mother liquor are analysed, it is possible from the results 
of tli© analyses to- draw certain conclusions regarding the composi¬ 
tion of the precipitate on the presumption that the mother liquor 
surrounding the precipitate has the same composition as the filtrate. 

II. W. B. 

Proteins« II* Capacity of Ovalbumin to Combine with 
Acids or Bases* 8. P. L. Sorensen [with Makgrkthe Hoyiujp, 
Jenny Htsmpel, and S. Palitzsch] (Oompt. rend . trav. Lab . Carls - 
berg, 1917, 12, 68—163; Zeitsch . physiol. Ohem, } 1918, 103, 
104—210).—Prom theoretical considerations it is possible to calcu¬ 
late the 'hydrogen-ion concentration in an aqueous salt solution 
containing an excess of an acid or base corresponding with the salt. 
By an extension of the method, formula; are deduced which permit 
of the calculation of the hydrogen-ion concentration of solutions of 
ampholytes containing small amounts of free acid, account being 
taken of the dissociation of the ampholyte into, hydrogen- and am¬ 
pholyte-anions and into- hydroxyl and ampholyte cations respec¬ 
tively. The effect of the addition of salts is then considered, and 
it is found that at hydrogen-ion concentrations which, are not in the 
neighbourhood of the isoelectric point of the ampholyte the capa¬ 
city to combine with acids is (a) independent of the concentration 
of the ampholyte, (6) increased by increasing the concentration of 
the salt, (e) positive at hydrogen-ion concentrations superior to that 
corresponding with the isoelectric point of the ampholyte, and nega¬ 
tive (that is, the ampholyte is combined with surplus base) at 
hydrogen-ion concentrations inferior to it. After testing the accu¬ 
racy of these formulae by application to solutions of amino-acids and 
salts, they are applied to- solutions of ovalbumin, and it is'found 
that the capacity of the ovalbumin to combine with acids is inde¬ 
pendent of'the concentration of the ovalbumin at hydrogen Jon con¬ 
centrations which are greater or smaller than that corresponding 
with the isoelectric point of the ovalbumin provided the concen¬ 
tration of ammonium sulphate is constant. It is further increased 
by increasing the concentration of the ammonium sulphate. At the 
isoelectric point the capacity of the ovalbumin to combine with 
acids is to some extent dependent on its concentration. By refer¬ 
ence to a curve, the- slight excess of sulphuric acid present in a solu¬ 
tion of ovalbumin containing ammonium sulphate in ay be calcu¬ 
lated, and also the method of its distribution between/ the, two 
phases' of the ovalbumin solution, namely, the dispersed phase con¬ 
sisting of hydrated ovalbumin and the external phase of ammonium 
sulphate and water. From these considerations the isoelectric point' 
of ovalbumin is found to be at about 15*74 x 10~ 6 IL W, B. 
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Proteins. III. Composition and Properties of Ovalbumin 
Separated in Crystalline Form by means of Ammonium 
Sulphate. 8. P. L. Sorensen and Marouetue Hovbup (Comjpt. 
rend. trat>. Lab. Garlsbenj , 1917, 12, 164.—212; Zeitsch. 

•physiol. Uhem.f 1918, 103, 211—266. Compare preceding 

abstracts).—By the application of the principle of proportionality, 
it is found that the crystals of ovalbumin contain water to the 
extent of about 0*22 gram of water per 1 gram of ovalbumin. The 
amount of water present is independent of the conditions of crystal¬ 
lisation (time and temperature of crystallisation, concentrations 
of ammonium sulphate, protein, and hydrogen ions). It is 
similarly found that if the crystallisation takes place at a hydrogen- 
ion concentration of about 13 x 10-°, the crystals contain neither 
surplus sulphuric acid nor ammonia; at higher hydrogen-ion con¬ 
centrations, the crystals contain surplus sulphuric acid, at lower 
concentrations they contain surplus ammonia. A consideration of 
the character of the crystallisation process leads the authors to the 
conclusion that the crystallisation of ovalbumin is simply the 
crystallisation of a supersaturated solution of a substance crystal¬ 
lising slowly and with difficulty. 

In a postscript, it is announced that successful crystallisations of 
ovalbumin have been obtained by means of a mixture of ammonium 
and diammonium phosphates instead of ammonium sulphate. The 
crystals so obtained closely resemble those prepared in the usual 
manner. II. W. B. 


Proteins. IV. State of Equilibrium between Crystallised 
Ovalbumin and Surrounding Mother Liquor, and the 
Applicability of Gibbs's Phase Rule to such Systems. 

8 . P. L. Sorensen and March ethe IIoybup ( Gompt. rend . trav. 
Lab . Garish trip 1917, 12, 213—261; Zeitsch. physiol. Ghent 1918, 
103, 267—323. Compare preceding abstracts).—The relations 
(|xisting between crystallised ovalbumin and the surrounding 
mother liquor are in conformity with those associated with a hetero¬ 
geneous system containing one solid phase, hydrated ovalbumin, and 
three other components, water, ammonia, and sulphuric acid. The 
system in all essential features Is conformable to Gibbs' phase rule. 
At the equilibrium point, the content of ovalbumin in the mother 
liquor is smaller as the concentration of ammonium sulphate 
increases. The hydrogen-ion concentration at which the concen¬ 
tration of ovalbumin in the mother liquor is at a minimum corre¬ 
sponds with j/ H =4*58, and seems to be independent of the con* 
centration of ammonium sulphate and the temperature of crystal¬ 
lisation. Similarly, the optimum temperature is at about 20°; but 
little variation is observed between the limits of 12°' and 29°. 

The velocity of crystallisation increases with the concentration 
of ammonium sulphate, with the initial concentration of protein, 
and with the temperature of crystallisation. ' II. W. B. 

^ VOL. OXVT. L i 
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Proteins » V. Osmotic Pressure ol Ovalbumin Solutions . 
S, T. .L. Horknskn [with J. A. Ohiustianskn, Maiujuethm Iluyuur, 
8. G old sen midt, and 8. PalitzscjiJ (Cam pi, re ml. frav . I*ah. 
Ca rls ben/, 1918, 12, 262—372. Compare preceding abstracts).-' - 
The osmometer used consists essentially of a collodion cap serving 
tlie purpose of a semi-permeable membrane and containing the 
ovalbumin solution employed as inner liquid, the outer liquid being 
an ammonium sulphate solution in diffusion equilibrium with the 
dispersion medium of the inner liquid. The osmotic pressure is 
measured by determination of the counter-pressure required to be 
exerted on the surface of the inner liquid to prevent a migration 
of the liquids through the membrane. On increasing the concen¬ 
tration of ammonium sulphate, the osmotic pressure of the 
ovalbumin is depressed. This result is explained by assuming that 
the increased amount of ammonium sulphate favours the comlensa 
tion of two or more hydrated ovalbumin particles into a single 
particle by means of the bivalent sulphate group. 

The osmotic pressure does not undergo any material altera,tion 

when the liydrogen-ion concentration is varied between 4,0 x 10.° 

and 100 x10“°; at higher concentrations, the pressure increases 
• very slowly with the hydrogen-ion concentration, whilst at concen¬ 
trations inferior to 40 x 10“°, it increases rapidly as the concentra¬ 
tion decreases. These results are also accounted for by the assump¬ 
tion of a condensation process promoted by the sulphate group. 

From the various results which have been so far obtained, the 
number of nitrogen atoms contained in a single nan-condensed 
ovalbumin particle is estimated at approximately 380; hence the 
molecular weight of anhydrous ovalbumin appears to be about 
34,000. Taking into account the results obtained indicating the 
amount of sulphuric acid contained in the crystallised ovalbumin, 
the albumin crystals seem to consist normally of two albumin 
particles bound together by three molecules of sulphuric, acid. 

11. W. B. 

Proteins of Cow’s Colostrum, 1. The Relation 
between the Euglobulin and f Globulin of Cow’s Colostrum. 
Harold Ward Dudley and Herbert Ernkht Woodman (liiovhan. 

1918, 12, 339.351)..The authors have studied the optical 

properties of euglobulin and ^-globulin of cow's colostrum when 
dissolved in A/2- and A /4-sodium hydroxide, and also the optical 
properties of the amino-acids derived from the hydrolysis of “ race • 
raised” colostrum euglobulin and ^-globulin. The results obtained 
support the view that these two substances are structurally identical 
in so far as the protein portion of the molecule is concerned, 

W. Q. 

Some Metallic Compounds of Hsematoporphyrin, John 
Alexander Mileoy ( Biochem . ,1918, 12, 318—338),—The 

author has prepared the compounds of hsematoporphyrin with zinc, 
|| cadmium, nickel, cobalt, iron, copper, tin, and lead, hag described 
' their absorption spectra, and determined ■ their resistance to the 
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action of mineral acids and the resistance of the absorption, bands 
of the pigments to dilution. 

The stannous compound in ay be prepared directly from blood 
or hsematin, and on this is based a delicate test for the detection 
of traces of blood pigment. The stained tissue, where blood is 
suspected, is boiled, with a little glacial acetic acid in a small test- 
tube. To the boiling solution, three drops of 2i¥-stannous chloride 
solution, are added, and the solution is boiled for one minute. After 
filtering off the precipitate formed, the absorption bands of acid 
hcematoporphyrin can easily be seen. A small quantity of solid 
sodium acetate is then added, and the solution is again boiled. 
The fluid, which, is now bright red, is cooled and filtered, and the 
filtrate shows the two characteristic absorption bands of the 
stannous derivative. A method is given for extracting the blood 
pigment with phenol prior to this examination, and it is claimed 
that, by this means, it is possible to detect blood pigment at a 
dilution of 10” G xJ//5. W. Gf. 

Pyrrole Reaction of the true Nucleic Acids. 11. Feulgen 
(Zeitseh. physiol. Chem 1918, 104, 1).—A pine shaving moistened 
with concentrated hydrochloric acid is coloured cannine-red by the 
vapours obtained by heating a dry mixture of sodium nucleate 
and ammonium chloride; the reaction is not shown by sodium 
nucleate alone. Since furan derivatives are x-eadily converted into 
derivatives of pyrrole by dry distillation with ammonium salts, the 
author regards the reaction as a confirmation of his theory (A., 
1914, i, 1098; 1918, i, 85) that the carbohydrate group of the true 
nucleic acids belongs to the furan type. H. W. 

Mutarotation of Gelatin and its Significance in Gelatinisa- 
tion. 0. II. Smith (J. Amer. Chem . Soc n 1919, 41, 135—150).— In 
solution, gelatin exhibits mutarotation, and a study of the influence 
of changes of temperature on this "mutarotation shows that in 
aqueous solution two forms of gelatin, probably exist, one, termed 

the sol form A, stable above 33.35°, and the other, called the gel 

form stable below 15°. Between these temperatures, the two 
forms exist in equilibrium, and the mutarotation appears to be 
due to the transformation of the one form into the other by a 
reaction reversible with the temperature. This reaction is appar¬ 
ently bimoleoular, that is, of the type to be expected if two mole¬ 
cular or equivalent weights of form A combine to form one 
molecular weight of form B. The relationship between the per¬ 
centage quantities of the two forms when equilibrium is established 
at any given temperature between 17° and 33° seems to be repre¬ 
sented by the equation (a—K, in which a is the difference 
(about 1*2) between the rotations produced by 1 gram of gelatin 
per 100 c.c. in a tube 100 mm. long at 33—35° and at 17°, x is 
the difference between the rotations at 33—35° and at the given 
temperature, and K is a constant. Increase in lasvorotation, 
indicating increasing formation of the gel form B } follows closely 
increase' in viscosity. 

i 2 
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A definite proportion of form H is necessary to for,in a jelly of 
standard viscosity, and this proportion, slightly increased as con¬ 
centration increases, produces the standard viscosity in gelatin 
solutions of much higher concentrations. Maximum gelatiiusatiou 
temperatures or melting points approach the limiting value, 
33-—85°, as the concentration of gelatin increases. At these maxi¬ 
mum temperatures, gelatinisation is produced by the presence of a 
certain definite minimum proportion of form H ret]aired for the 
formation of a jelly; above 35°, gelatinisation does not take place 
at any concentration. 

The existence of two forms of gelatin, oil which, gelatinisation of 
the solutions is dependent', is confirmed by the,,behaviour of such 
solutions with alcohol, which at temperatures below 30° either pre¬ 
cipitates the gelatin or renders the solutions opalescent if present 
to the extent of 15%; if the concentration of the gelatin is high, 
alcohol precipitates an opalescent jelly. Above 35°, the precipita¬ 
tion requires far larger proportions of alcohol (45 50%), unless a 

comparatively large amount of an electrolyte is also added. 
Further confirmation is afforded by the results of measurements 
of osmotic pressure (compare Moore and lloaf, A., 1907, ii, 73), 
viscosity (von Schroeder, A., 1903, ii, 721), and “ gold numbers ” 
(Menz, A., 1909, a, 348). 

Gelatin sols dried at above 35° and gels dried at below 15° give 
different solid forms, and whilst the solid gelatin thus obtained 
may or may not be in the form in which it exists in the material 
from which it is prepared, there is some indication that the solid 
gelatin prepared by drying sols above 35° is the form existing in 
the sols. T. H. 1\ 

Pepsin* I. Chemical Changes in the Purification of Pepsin. 
Lewis Davis and Harvey M. Meeker (J*. Amer. Che/m* Soc ,, 1919, 
41, 221-—228).—The purification of commercial pepsin by frac¬ 
tional precipitation, salting-out, filtration, and dialysis is accom¬ 
panied by gradual elimination of the secondary protein derivatives, 
including amino-acids, the purified samples tending more and more 
to approach the proteins in character as the proteolytic activity 
increases; the proportion of material coagutable by beat also in¬ 
creases. The fact that the most active samples respond strongly to 
Molisch'a test indicates the possibility that the pure enzyme may 
be a'conjugated protein, probably a gluco-protein, The proportion 
of mineral matter present also diminishes continuously as pur ill ca¬ 
tion proceeds; the sulphur,and calcium appear, however, to be un¬ 
affected, although the phosphorus content shows a marked decrease 
and chlorides are apparently eliminated'entirely. Other than the 
increase resulting from removal of non-nitrogenous impurities, there 
is little apparent change in the proportion of total nitrogen. 

■ The diminution. in the a-amino-acid content is almost propor¬ 
tional to the increase in proteolytic activity, and' the small amount 
of' a-amino-aci-d in the most active sample, which exhibits an almost 
/'neutral reaction,appears to correspond' with lysine. It Beams, prob¬ 
able that the concentration of hydrogen ions in solutions of the 
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pure enzyme, could this be obtained, would be comparable with the 
low values given by other proteins. 

The optical activities of the enzymes of different degrees of 
purity were measured, but the same values were obtained with 
pepsins showing different proteolytic activities. The rennetic 
activities correspond closely with the proteolytic activities. 

T. H. P. 

A Delicate Method of Determining Invert Activity. 0. Tv. 
Watanare and V. 0. Myers (Proc . Soc. Exp. Biol . Med., 1918, 
15, 142—143; from .Physiol. A bstr., 1919, 3, 502).-—The method 
Is similar to that advocated by Myers and Killian (compare A., 
1917, i, 369) for measuring diastatic activity, but in this case 
sucrose solution is substituted for the solution of soluble* starch or 
glycogen. W. G. 

Influence of Hydrogen-ion Concentration on the Enzymic 
Activity of Three Typical Amylases. H. 0. Sherman, A. W. 
Thomas, and M. E. Baldwin (,/. Amer. Ghent. Soc., 1919, 41, 
231—235).—The enzymes examined were the amylases of pancreas, 
malt, and Aspergillus oryzae , representing the starch-splitting 
enzymes of the higher animals, higher plants, and fungi respectively. 
Experiments were made to determine as definitely as possible the 
hydrogen-ion concentrations which induce optimal activity of the 
pancreatic and fungus amylases, and to establish for each of the 
three amylases the limits of hydrogen-ion concentration within 
which any enzymic activity is shown and the form of the curve 
representing the activities at all concentrations of the hydrogen 
ion between these limits. The experimental methods used were 
those previously described (A., 1915,' i, 183), except that greater 
precautions were taken to prevent any action of light during the 
enzymic actions, and that, in measuring the hydrogen-ion concen¬ 
tration by the electrometric method, the current of hydrogen was 
replaced by a Clark cell and a rocking electrode. 

The results of Sherman and Thomas {Joe. dt.) on the optimum 
hydrogen-ion concentration for malt amylase were confirmed and 
that fox* pancreatic amylase more sharply defined; that for the 
maltase of A spergiflns oryzae is closer to the value for malt amylase 
than to that for the pancreatic enzyme. The latter is active for 
values of P u 4—10, the optimal activity being at about 7; the 
solutions commonly considered neutral show under similar condi- 
* tions the value 5*8 for P tr . Malt amylase is active for 
P [r = 2’5—9, The optimal activity being at 4*4—4*5, whilst with 
the Aspergillus enzyme the limits of P u are 2*6 and 8 and the 
optimum 4*8. The influence of the concentration of the electro¬ 
lyte, as distinguished from the concentration of the hydrogen ion 
alone, appears to he greatest with pancreatic amylase and least 
with the amylase of Aspergillus oryzae . T. H, P. 

Effect of Neutral Salts on the Activity of Ptyalin. Elbert 
W. Bockwood (/. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1919, 41, 228—230).--The 
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methods used, in ill is investigation were essentially those previously 
described (A., 1917, i, 858; 1918, i, 274). Ammonium chloride 
and nitrate, and, to a less extent, the sulphate and thiocyanate, 
enhance the hydrolytic action of phyalin on starch. The effects 
of the annnoniuni salts of organic acids a,re much smaller; the 
acetate, but not the oxalate, shows some power as an anxo-aiiiylase, 
whilst the tartrate exerts a slight stimulating action. Ammonium 
chloride and bromide produce .marked increase in the amount of 
starch hydrolysed, the quantity of reducing products being the 
same in each case; the fluoride inhibits the action. Similar results 
are obtained with the sodium haloids. The effect of sodium 
chloride is not altered by changing the cation to potassium or 
calcium, so that the action of a, salt is a function, not of the cation, 
but, of the. anion. The iervalent cations were not tested, owing to 
the coagulating effect of their soluble salts on colloids. 

Tests made by means of Nesslor solution at intervals during the 
action of ptyalin on standi in presence of an ammonium salt show 
that the ammonium ion is not destroyed during the digestion. 

T. IT. J\ 

Photochemical Effect of certain Fluorescent Substances 
on Renziin. Janet H. Clark ( Amar , J . Physiol ., 191.8, 47, 
251 —264; from Phi / sid . Ah * tr ., 1919, 3, 502).—The inhibition of 
reinrin by light is attributed to the formation of toxic substances 
as a result of photochemical action. This may be accompanied by 
fluorescence, and fluorescence may or may not be accompanied by 
the formation of toxic substances. Free halogens are the toxic 
si distances in the experiments described with eosin and erythrnsin. 

W. O. 

Simple Method of Making p-Arsanilic Acid* Philip Anomui 
Kobkii and Walter 8 . Davis (Prne. Sac. ew/h IlioL Med., New 

Fork, 1918, 16, 13.15). 1000 (be. of crude 75% arsenic acid are 

concent rated, to about 100 o.e. by heating for twelve to fifteen hours 

in an, open beaker in an oil-bath at 120.140°. After cooling, the 

acid is slowly added, with vigorous stirring, to 1400 o.e, of dry 
aniline, at or below 0°. The rnixtu re becomes viscous, then granular, 
and is finely ground, 200 Grams of it are heated in a flask and 
stirred, until the powder melts; it is then heated for one and a-half 
hours at 160—170° and one hour at 180—183° # under a reflux 
condenser. , After cooling, 450 c.e. of 3N -hydrooh 1 on*c acid are 
added, the aniline is separated off, the solution is* shaken with 
15—20 grains of kaolin or infusorial earth, and filtered with aid, 
of suction. To the clear filtrate, 100 c.c. of GA-hydrochloric acid 
are added, and then, on an aliquot portion, the further amount of 
hydrochloric acid is determined hy trial, which will give the maxi¬ 
mum, crystallisation on keeping. This, added to the main bulk, 
yields 30% of crystalline primary arsanilic acid, without any 
secondary acid, The usual mistake in the laboratory is to employ 
too'much aniline and too high a temperature. G. B. 
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Method, of Preparing Pure Dihydrocliloride of Diamino- 
dihydroxyarsenobenzene [Salvarsan]. Philip Adolph Kober 
(Proc. Soc. exp . Biol. Med., New York , 1918, 16, 23 — 24).—The 
author dislikes the precipitation of the dihydrochloride from methyl 
alcohol by ether, and prefers the mass action of strong hydrochloric 
acid in aqueous solution. The alkaline solution of the base is 
slightly acidified with hydrochloric acid, and the solution is poured 
slowly, with vigorous stirring, at a low temperature into hydro¬ 
chloric acid (1 in 1, or more dilute). This obviates coagulation of 
the flocculated particles. G. B. 

Halogenation, XVIL Action of Halogens on the Grignard 
Reagent and Replacement of Halogen Atoms by on© 
another. Rasik Lal Datta and Haraparbutty Kumar Mitter 
(J. Amer. Ghem. Soc., 1919, 41, 287—292).— Few investigations 
have been made on the action of halogens on the Grignard reagent. 
The authors find that one halogen is, in general, able to* displace 
other halogens from the Grignard reagent with the production of 
the corresponding haloid derivatives, the yield of the latter being 
greatly influenced by the nature of the halogen and by the experi¬ 
mental conditions; the reaction is sometimes accompanied by 
secondary reactions due to the union of the Grignard residues. 

When iodine is added to magnesium phenyl bromide, the 
resultant products are iodobenzene in 25 —30% yield, benzene in 
30—40% yield, and a small proportion of diphenyl, but addition 
of magnesium phenyl bromide to ethereal iodine solution gives 
phenyl iodide in 90% yield. By the action of iodine on magnesium 
phenyl iodide, iodobenzene, benzene, and diphenyl are formed, the 
last constituting the main product. The action of iodine on mag¬ 
nesium o-tolyl bromide gives o-iodotoluene in 80% yield. From 
m ~bromot oluene, m-iodotoluene is similarly obtained in 76% yield, 
as well as a little unchanged m .-b romotolueue; from p-bromotoluene, 
in addition to a little unchanged substance, ^-iodotoluene is 
formed in 74% yield. By the action of iodine on magnesium ethyl 
iodide, ethyl iodide in low yield is obtained. 

Similarly, in the action of bromine on magnesium phenyl iodide, 
benzene and bromobenzene are the principal products, the yield of 
the latter being 30—40%; a small proportion of diphenyl is also 
obtained. From magnesium phenyl bromide, bromobenzene is 
obtained in 30—40% yield. By the action of bromine on mag¬ 
nesium ethyl iodide, ethyl bromide is formed, and from magnesium 
n-propyl iodide, propyl bromide is formed in 30—40%. yield. 

The action of chlorine on magnesium phenyl bromide gives a 
product which explodes with great violence when shaken. From 
^-bromotoluene, p-chlorotoluene is obtained in 20% yield. 

T. H. P. 
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The Coagulation ol Blood. Mario Ohio (Arch. Farm* aperm.,, 

1918, 25, 175—192, 193.212; from Chvm. Zc.nlr 1918, ii, 1048). 

.The behaviour towards hydrochloric acid and carbon dioxide (A., 

1917, ;i, G72) varies with the season, of the year in sueh a manner 
that, during the warmer months, smaller euiwcmtraUous of hydro¬ 
chloric? acid are sufficient in- prevent the coagulation of the salt 
plasma, whilst, on the oilier hand, higher tensions of carbon dioxide 
are necessary. It is advisable, although, not absolutely necessary, 
to perform the experiments at constant temperature. New experi¬ 
ments have shown that a displacement! of the chemical equilibrium 
in dilute salt plasma occurs, which is shown by an increase in 
alkalinity. Hydrolysis of fatty matter must, among other 
influences, be a cause and consequence. Hydrolytic fission of alkali 
soaps liberates fatty acids, which yield calcium soaps in tlie presence 
of soluble and dissociable calcium salts. Changes therefore, occur 
in the condition of certain colloids, which, result first in the form¬ 
ation of gels and subsequently in contraction, owing to diminution 
in the irrigation of the lipoid-albumin complexes. Increase in the 
tension of carbon dioxide diminishes the rate of this phenomenon. 
The coagulation of blood may he explained by the formation of 
calcium soaps by a process which can he limited or prevented 
by .suitable adjustment of the carbon dioxide tension both outside 
and within the organism. IT. W. 

Proteolytic Relationships in tlie Serum of the Horse and 
Ox* S. G. Mr din (Zcitsah. phyriol. Ohm, 1918, 104, 1.1—47),— 
A. continuation of the work of Tied in and Masai (A., 1918, i, 90), 
The chief results may be summarised as follows: The serum shows 
itself either completely inactive or very slightly active towards 
casein, but undoubtedly capable of breaking down peptone when 
tested by the tamiio acid method. If the serum is fractionated 
with, ammonium sulphate, the globulin fraction, precipitated by 
about one-th ird satu rati on, contain s prim ary an d sec,on < I a rv 
proteases, and thus causes fission of casein and peptone. The first 
type of activity appears to be lost if the serum m 'heated, at 56° 
during thirty minutes, whereas the second type persists in a greatly 
lessened degree. The albumin fraction precipitated between half 
and full saturation contains practically only secondary proteases, 
which are active towards peptone but not ¥ noticeably towards 
casein; it contains also substances which, inhibit the activity of 
pancreas trypsin as well as of the primary proteases of the globulin 
fraction. The power of these inhibiting substances is destroyed, or 
weakened by treating the albumin with chloroform or ether; if, 
however, they have already acted on the enzyme, subsequent treat¬ 
ment with chloroform, is ineffective. BL W. 
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The Increase in Nitrogen Metabolism of the Bogy follow** 
mg the Administration of Desiccated Thyroid Gland* 
Alice Rohde and Mabel Stockholm (J. Biol . Ohem 1919, 37, 
305—316).—Nitrogen elimination in the dog receiving only sugar 
solutions may be increased approximately 50% by the administra¬ 
tion, during a five- to seven-day period, of commercial desiccated 
thyroid gland in doses of 010—0*15 gram per kilo* of body weight, 

* W. Gr. 

The Acid-Base Balance in Animal Nutrition. I. The 
Effect of certain Organic and Mineral Acids on the Growth, 
Well-being, and Reproduction of Swine. Alvin R. Lamb and 

John M. Evvard (J. Biol. (Ilian,, 1919, 37, 3.17-.328).—With the 

view of testing the ability of .swine to metabolise successfully the 
lactic and acetic acids of silage, four lots of two pigs each, all from 
the same litter, were fed with equal amounts of a good basal ration 
consisting of ground corn 80%, meat meal tankage 15%, standard 
wheat middlings 5%. One lot served as a control and the other 
three received in addition, respectively, sulphuric, lactic, and acetic 
acids in amounts increasing gradually up to 500 c.c. of A-acid per 
pig per day during 150 days. The three acid-fed lots grew prac¬ 
tically as rapidly as the control, and remained in equally good 
condition. The organic acids seemed to be completely oxidised, 
and the sulphuric acid was neutralised without apparent harm or 
significant effect on growth. An examination of the blood at the 
end of the experiment showed that neither the organic nor mineral 
acids disturbed the reaction of the blood. 

The two pigs fed with sulphuric acid were continued on the same 
ration for four to six months longer, and successfully produced 
young, but either the excessive amount of acid fed or some other 
factor prevented the successful rearing of the young. W. G. 

The Acid-Bas© Balance in Animal Nutrition. II. Meta¬ 
bolism Studies on the Effect of certain Organic and Mineral 
Acids on Swine. Alvin R. Lamb and John M. Evvard (X Biol, 
(■hem., 1919, 37, 329 - 342. Compare preceding abstract).—Meta¬ 
bolism studies on a growing pig fed on a ration containing a liberal 
allowance of calcium show that the animal apparently oxidised the 
organic acids (lactic and acetic) completely with no increase in 
urinary ammonia, and that the acids seemed to bring about a 
slightly increased retention of calcium. On the same basal ration 
plus 300 c.c, of iV-sulphuric acid per day, 61% of the acid ingested 
was neutralised by means of ammonia, and 4‘6% was accounted for 
by extra urinary acidity. On another basal ration very low in cal¬ 
cium, extra ammonia excretion accounted for 76% of the acid fed, 
and extra urinary acidity for 10%. On neither ration did the 
mineral acid cause a significant loss of calcium, nor did it interfere 
with the storage of protein. W. Gr. 

The Mechanism of the Action of Fats in the.Utilisation 
and Assimilation of Proteins. F. Maignon (CompL rend., 
1919, 168, 474—476. Compare A., 1918, i, 416).—The author con- 
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aiders that ill© fats exercise a favourable ad-ion on Mi© assimilation 
of albumin by intervening in the synthetic reconstitution of tbe 
proteins, and that in this action not only the glycerol portion of 
the fat molecule exercises an influence as already shown by Mail- 
lard, but also tlie fatty acid portion. Tims the fatty acids may 
combine with the amino-acid nucleus of a protein in formation and 
permit of the building up of a molecule, which it would not have 
been possible 1 to obtain simply with the amino-acids available and 
without the assistance of the fats. W. ft 

A Method ol Expressing Numerically the Growth-pro¬ 
moting Value of Proteins. Thomas B. Osborne, Lafayette lb 
Mendel, and Edna L. Ferry (/. Biol, Chew,, 19.19, 37, 223.229). 

From, feeding experiments with rats in which the proportion of 
protein In the food was so restricted that the protein factor alone 
f 1 eterns is \ ed the rale of growth, the autliors deiormined, wil ls in li rn ii s, 
the concentration which promoted the greatest gain of body weight 
relative to the protein ingested by supplying foods containing dif¬ 
ferent- percentages of protein. The results indicate, in the first 
place, the necessity for employing a large number of animals. When 
an. animal is restricted to such a quantity of protein that a maxi¬ 
mum gain of body weight is made per unit of protein eaten, it 
grows at less than the normal rate. Economy in nutrition during 
growth depends on a correct adjustment between the proportion of 
protein and the total energy supplied, the optimum of protein 
being determined not only by the absolute amount furnished, but 
also by its quality. W. G. 

Accessary Factors in the Nutrition of th© Rat. Arthur 
Harden and Sylvester Solomon Ztlva (fiiot'hnn. 1918, 12, 
408. A 15).-.-An antiscorbutic does not fulfil the, physiological 'func¬ 

tion of the fat-soluble A when it replaces it in the diet of the rat. 
The a u thors cam firm the observation of McCollum and co-workers 
ami of Drummond that by depriving rats of the antimurritic factor 
a dietetic deficiency is brought about, as a. result of which a 'fatal 
termination ensues if the diet is not rectified in time. Tints subsist¬ 
ing on a diet containing the antiscorbutic factor as well as the 
water-soluble and fat-soluble /! factors grow bettor than rats from 
the diet of which the antiscorbutic factor is absent. W. G. 

Antiscorbutic Properties of Concentrated Fruit Juices, 
Arthur Harden and Egbert Robison (J, Arm// Med, f/or/w, 1919, 
32, 48—56).—Orange-juice, evaporated at 40° underproduced pres¬ 
sure, gives a solid residue in which the antiscorbutic principle is 
still largely intact and remains so in a dry atmosphere at the ordin¬ 
ary temperature' for six months. Apple jelly prepared in a Kestner 
evaporator also possesses antiscorbutic properties in a high degree, 
but is inferior to orange juice. GL R. 

Dietary Properties of th© Pea (Viola sativa), 1 ■ E. V. 
McCollum, N. Simmonds, and H, T. Parsons . .(Jb Sink' Ohem, 9 
1919, 37 3 287 — 301),— Pea proteins'are of very poor quality when 
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fed as the sole source of nitrogen. Casein and zein supplement the 
deficiencies of the pea proteins, but gelatin and lactalbumin do not. 
There is an indication of the presence in peas of some substance or 
substances which prove injurious when taken in large amounts, but 
the toxicity, if there be any, is but slight and only manifests itself 
when diets extremely rich in peas are persisted in over a long 
period. 

From the failure of lactalbumin to supplement the proteins of the 
pea, or to induce growth when fed in the amounts used in the 
experiments described, the authors tentatively conclude that lact¬ 
albumin is either ail incomplete protein or a poorly constituted one. 

W. G. 

Zinc, a Cellular Constituent of the Animal Organism™ 
Its Presence and Role in the Venom of Serpents™ G. 
Delezenne. (Ann. Inst. I*ustcur, 1919, S3, 68—136).—Of the zinc 
occurring in the blood of animals, the major portion is found in 
the leucocytes, a little in the red corpuscles, and practically none in 
the plasma. An examination, of the different organs of a number 
of animals of different species shows that zinc is a constant constitu¬ 
ent of all animal cells. In the venom of serpents it is present to 
the extent of 0*31—0*56% in the venom of Colubrides and 
0*11—0*23% in that of Viperides, and is present, combined with 
organic constituents, in such a maimer as not to be precipitated by 
hydrogen sulphide or separated by dialysis even in the presence of 
hydrochloric acid. It is probably combined with a proteose* rich 
in sulphur, since the sulphur and zinc contents of the different 
venoms examined varied very closely in the same direction. The, 
proportion of zinc present in the venoms was found to vary in¬ 
versely with the proteolytic and coagulating properties of the 
venoms. On. the other hand, the zinc content was found to run 
parallel with the nncleolytic activity and the diastatic activity, 
which gives rise to haemolysis, venoms with high zinc content show¬ 
ing the greatest activity in these two directions. In this con¬ 
nexion it should ho noted that in mammals it was found that those 
organs which, were richest in pliosphatid.es and. nucleic acids had the 
highest zinc contents. W. G. 

Behaviour of the Kidneys towards some Isomeric Sugars 
(Dextrose, Lsevulose, Galactose, Mannose, and Sucrose, 
Maltose, Lactose)™ H, J*. Hamburger and R. Brinkman (Vroc. 
K. A had . W etemch. Amsterdam , 1919, 21, 548—561).—When 
Ringer’s solution containing dextrose is passed through the kidneys 
(of frogs), this sugar is retained by the glomerulus membrane, 
whereas lsevulose and mannose are allowed to pass entirely and 
galactose to a large extent. Sucrose, maltose, and lactose also pass 
through this membrane, the last perfectly; the membrane is also 
permeable to raffxnose. T. H. P. 
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The Physicochemical State of the Proteins in Cow's Milk. 
Leroy B. Palmer and Robert G. Scott (,/. Biol. (■ hem 1919, 37, 

27 S.284).“. Samples of fresh skim-milk, skim-milk preserved either 

with 5% of chloroform or 0*05% of formaldehyde, and of the lactic 
acid whey from fresh skim-milk were filtered, under pressure, 
through, Pasteur-Chamberland tubes, and in the filtrate the total 
protein, as precipitated by Almen's tannic acid reagent, and the 
non-protein nitrogen were determined. The amount of non-casein 
protein recovered in the filtrate did not in any case exceed 10% 
of the non-casein protein in the original milk, a/nd in. most oases 
was considerably less than this figure. There was also only a partial 
recovery of the non-protein nitrogen of the original milk in the 
experiments with milk preserved with chloroform and formalde¬ 
hyde, These results differ widely from those of "Van Hlyko and 
Bosworth (compare A., 1915, i, 192). The authors consider that it 
is fallacious to draw conclusions regarding the true state of solu¬ 
tion of non-casein proteins of milk based on filtration studies of this 
character, since there is considerable variation in size of the pores 
of different Fastenr-Ol i amberland filters. W. G. 

The State of Proteins in Cow’s Milk. L. L. "Van Slykk 
and A. W. Bosworth (,/. Biol. IThem 1919, 37, 285—286, Com¬ 
pare A., 1915, i, 192).—A reply to Palmer and Scott (compare 
preceding abstract). W. G. 

Creatinuria and Acidosis. W. Denis and A, S. Minot 

(/, Biol , (Them 1919, 37, 245.252).—Feeding experiments carried 

out with two normal boys, four women suffering from hyper¬ 
thyroidism , and two normal women did not demonstrate any 
definite connexion between changes in acid-base equilibrium and 
creatine excretion. W. G. 


Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture. 


The Effect of Acids on the Growth of Bacillus colL 

Frank John Sadler Wyeth (Bioehem. 1918, 12, 382.401).-. - 

All strains of Bacillus coli , whether of human, or bovine origin, 
behave similarly when exposed to similar conditions. The degree 
of acidity of the final reaction produced by a culture of B. *coli 
cannot be used for diagnostic purposes, the value not being a 
“ physiological constant,” but dependent on (a) the initial 
hydrogen-ion concentration of the medium in which fermentation 
occurs; ( (b) the composition of the medium, especially the degree 
to which it :b “ buffered ”; (c) the nature of the acid used to pro¬ 
duce the initial reaction of, the medium. When'the, amount of 
acid 1 added is' insufficient completely to inhibit the fermentation 
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of B. coli tli ere in, a definite latency of growth results, the latency 
increasing with the amount of acid initially added. Each acid 
has its own specific effect in inhibiting the growth of B. coli in a 
given medium, the inhibiting effect being* greater as the acid is 
more highly dissociated. For a mixture of any given medium and 
acid, there appears to be a definite critical point, beyond which the 
slightest rise in the degree of acidity results in a complete inhibi¬ 
tion of the growth of B. coli. W. G. 

Effect of Carbon Disulphide and Toluene on Nitrogen 
Fixing and Nitrifying Organisms. P. L, Gainey (J. Agric. 
lie's., 1918, 15, 601-—614).—Carbon disulphide and toluene, if 
applied to soils in sufficient quantity, will destroy Azotobacter and 
check the accumulation of nitrates, and possibly will destroy 
nitrifying organisms. The amounts of these two antiseptics neces¬ 
sary to produce this effect vary widely with the conditions, being 
affected particularly by the moisture content of the soil, diminish¬ 
ing as the latter increases. Providing that sufficient antiseptic is 
added to have any effect on Azotobacter , they are usually com¬ 
pletely destroyed, but, on the other hand, there is a great differ¬ 
ence in the amount necessary to destroy nitrifying organisms and 
that necessary to check their activity. Unless nitrification has 
been checked, there is no appreciable accumulation of ammonia 
following the treatment with these antiseptics. 

There are nitrogen-fixing organisms other than Azotobacter pre¬ 
sent in soils, which are not destroyed by the addition of 10 c.e. 
of carbon disulphide or toluene to 100 grams, of soil, even when 
the moisture content of the soil is high. W. G. 

Production of Citric Acid by Sterigmatocystis nigra 
('Aspergillus niger]. Marin Molliard (Comp, rend 1919, 168, 
360—363).—In culture solutions containing insufficient quantities 
of nitrogen and mineral salts for the sugar present, A spergillus 
’itiger produces citric rather than oxalic acid, the amount increasing 
gradually at first, and then considerably between the eighth and 
tenth days, after which it remains almost constant. Citric acid 
is noticeable from the very first, but oxalic acid only appears 
towards the end of the second day, just at the time when the 
coni disc commence to be formed, its amount only increasing very 
slowly. W. G. 

Course of the Formation of Diastas© by Aspergillus niger, 
F. A. F. 0. Went ( Froe . K. A had. Wetensch. Amsterdam f 1919, 
21, 479—493). —Aspergillus niger was grown in the dark at 
24±0‘5° in a culture solution containing 5% of dextrose, 0’5% of 
ammonium nitrate, 0*1% of potassium phosphate, and Q'05% of 
magnesium sulphate in glass flasks, the amount of diastase present 
in the liquid and in the fungus mass being determined at first 
'daily and later every two, three, or more clays. The method of 
determination consisted in ascertaining the'length of time necessary 
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for the complete disappearance of lho starch IroHi a starch solution 
of definite strength mixed with the enzyme solution. Tim tests 
were .made with, a solution containing (H.Hkif* gram ot iodine and 
O'OGllo gram of potassium iodide to 1.00 grams of wafer, ,!, c.e, of 
this being' found to give a distinct blue coloration with, O’OOI gram, 
of soluble starch, or a definite reddish-violet coloration with 0*0002 
gram, in 10 e.e, of water. 

During the first days after germination of the mould spores 'with 
which the culture liquid was inoculated, a great quantity of diastase 
is formed in the mycelium,, this being accompanied by destruction 
of the enzyme, which is at first negligible :iu comparison with the 
formation, but soon makes itself so evident that the total quantity 
of diastase quickly decreases from the maximum reached about Ihe 
days after the commencement of germination. Never more than a 
very small part of the total amount of the enzyme occurring in 
the mycelium passes into the nutrient solution, this being perhaps 
derived partly from dead cells. T. II, I\ 

Occurrence of iodine in Plants. K Winters™ x (Zeitsch. 
physiol. Ghent,, 1918, 104, 54—-58).—The author has examined 
a. considerable number of plants in respect of iodine content. The 
method employed consisted in ashing the plant in an alkaline con¬ 
dition and treatment of the residual mixture of salts with 95% 
alcohol, in which any iodides are soluble. The aqueous solution 
of the extract was treated with a solution of nitrosylsulphuric acid 
in concentrated sulphuric acid in the presence of chloroform, in 
which any liberated iodine dissolved to a red solution. Teat 
experiments showed that 0*04 mg. of added iodine could be detected 
in 10 grams of spinach by this method. 

Minute amounts of iodine are shown to occur in Beta vulgaris, 
Solatium tuberosum, -1 plum grapeolens, Lad-urn mt-ira, and 
Da it run cam fa. Iodine could not lie defected in the fruit, seeds, 
tubers, or loaves of Tairas ha cm la, Pinna sUvcslriH, J\ ccmhra, 
Africa pec finality Zca Maya, On/m saliva, A vena sntim, Hard mm 
sativum , Hemic cereal e, Triticum mihtnn, A Ilium ccpa , Fag ns 
m lent tea, (Jastanm vcsca, ( henna hi a sail tut, Delicti dinica , Daly 
tjonarn fagopyrum, Spin area olentcett , Lcphlium sativum, Hi hen 
gross idwria, Pimm mains, /\ communis, Prana a ccrasus, lat pin us 
altms, L, tmyitdifol'iiis , TrifoHmn pralease, Vida saliva, .Distent 
sativum, Sojja Idspida, Phaseohts vidgaris , Viiis vimjera, Stachys 
tuberifera, Gnrcurhita pc pi), or Arseni its hippo cast amt. rn , or in the 
following fungi; GanthareUns db arias , Boletus edtdis, Agwricus 
campestris. 

Iodine could not be detected in eight samples of milk, in five 
varieties of cheese, or in cow’s 1 urine. IT. W. 

Chemical Composition of Agave americana, L. The 
Chemistry of Succulent Plants in General. Julius Kellner 
(Zeiisch, physiol. Ghem ,, 1918, 104, 2 — 10),—The leaves of Agave 
americana, L„ have been submitted to chemical 1 examination along 
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the usual Hues. The fresh leaves are remarkable for‘their high 
water content. For examination, the air-dried material was taken. 
The light petroleum extract (1*03%) contained fat, chlorophyll, 
and wax; the ethereal extract (0*74%) consisted of waxy matter. 
The aqueous extract (50*75%) was composed of amorphous carbo¬ 
hydrates (12*00%), sugar (calculated as dextrose, 12*68%), malic 
acid (about 8%), free acid (as H ions, 0*02%), ash (7*54%), other 
matter, such as small amounts of peptones, amino-acids, etc. (about 
10%). The portion insoluble in indifferent solvents contained crude 
cellulose, including bast fibres (17*85%), pentosans (7*44%), 
methylpentosans (1*01%), pectin, hemicelluloses, oxalate (about 
13%), mineral matter (4*82%), crude protein (3*25%). 

The results are compared with those obtained from the examina¬ 
tion of other succulent plants so far as the data are available. 
The high content of water-soluble substance, of calcium rnalate, of 
pectinous matter, and probably of sugar appears to be characteristic 
of the class, but it is not possible at present to decide whether the 
poverty in nitrogen and iron is a general feature. Further, it 
would appear that a volatile substance, probably an aldehyde, is 
frequently present in this class of plant. 11. W. 

Is Selenium Present in the Vegetable and Animal 
Organism ? R. Fritsch ( Zeitsch. physiol. Ghem 1918, 104, 
59—64).—According to Gassmanxi (A., 1916, i, 772; 1917, ii, 540), 
selenium is to be regarded as a definite constituent of the human, 
vegetable, and animal organisms. The author, however, considers 
that the methods on which Gassmann relies cannot give trustworthy 
results. He has therefore examined the question further, and has 
been unable to detect the presence of selenium in thirty-five samples 
of spinach, clover, corn, potatoes, or bones. The method adopted 
consisted of ashing the plant in the presence of sodium carbonate 
and sodium nitrate, and finally obtaining any selenium present as 
a solution of selenious acid in concentrated sulphuric acid; in this 
solution, the presence of selenium is detected by the green to 
bluish-green coloration with codeine, or tli© intense yellow colora¬ 
tion. with colchicine. Test experiments showed that % —0*5 mg. of 

selenious acid could be detected in 30--.50 grams of plant material 

in this manner. 

Helen inn i does not appear to be present in urine or bones. 


The Microchemical Detection*?,and the Distribution of 
Soluble Oxalates in the Vegetable Kingdom. H. Molisch 
{Flora, 1918, 11—12, 60—70; from Physiol. Ahstr., 1919, 3, 540). 
—The methods employed by the author to ascertain the presence 
of soluble oxalates in plants were precipitation with (1) saturated 
alcoholic sodium hydroxide; (2) saturated alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide; (3) lead acetate; (4) barium chloride. Two hundred 
and forty plant species were examined. Soluble oxalates were 
found frequently in the phanerogams, and the following families 
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contains I large quantities: Polygon art*,(henopodiacea.% 
Amarantaeoa;, Aizoaceaq Begoiiimms Mi lostomarem, Oxalidem, 
(Jannace&, and Marantaeem. W. G. 

Spectrographic Study of the Ashes of Marine Plants. 

Eugene Oorneg ( (Jompt . rend., 1919, 168, [> 1 3 514).” From a 

speetrographio study of the ashes of Laminaria, the presence of 
the following elements was shown: Group I, silver, arsenic, cobalt., 
copper, manganese, nickel, lead, and zinc; Group II, bismuth, tin, 
gallium, molybdenum, and gold; Group TIT, antimony, germanium, 
glucinum, titanium, tungsten, and vanadium. The elements of 
Group I have previously been detected in marine plants, those of 
Group II in sea-water, whilst those of Group III have not been 
previously reported' as occurring either in sea-water or in marine 
plants. Gold, bismuth, germanium, and gallium were only present 
in spectrographic traces in the ashes examined. W. G. 

Application of the Biochemical Method to the Study of 
the Leaves of Hakea laurina. Extraction of a Glucoside 
(Arbutin) and of Quebrachitol. Em. Bounpunurr and H. 
Heimssey ( Co nipt. rend ,, 1919, 168, 414—417).—From a study of 
the rotation of an extract of the leaves of Hakea laurina , 11. Bt\, 
made by alcohol, after subsequent defecation, and removal of the 
alcohol, first directly and then after the action, first, of invertase, 
and, secondly, of ernulsin, the authors show the presence of sucrose, 
of two' glucosides, and of a laevorotatory substance, not hydrolysable 
by eimilsin, in the leaves. By the use of suitable solvents they 
have isolated quebrachitol and arbutin in their crystalline forms 
and characterised them. W. G. 

Ovalbumin Constitutes a^Complete Food for Isaria densa. 

Mauin Moiuuaim) (fJompi . rend., 1919, 168, 523.524). Ovalbu 

min, prepared from the commercial material by solution in water 
and, subsequent coagulation by heat in such a manner as to obtain 
it as a very finely'flocculated mass which is filtered off and strongly 
pressed, satisfies all the nutritive requirements of tsarla densa. 
Hi© phenomena of intense oxidation of ovalbumin give rise to a 
very low respiratory quotient and the formation of oxalic acid. 

W. (I 

The Microchemical Reactions and Localisation of the 
Alkaloid of Isopyrum thalictroid.es, L. Mahore Mikanm 

(Gompt re/nd 1919, 168, 316—317).-.-The author gives a number 

of microchemical tests for detecting the presence of the alkaloid, 
isopyrine, in the'plant cells, and shows that it occurs, in the case 
of Isopt/rwm thaMctroides, principally an the subterranean organs, 
which are at all seasons very rich in the alkaloid and ‘to .a less 
nxtent in the green aerial organs.' [See, further, J. (Hoc, Churn. Ind 
1919, 197a.] ' W. O. 
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Graphic System of Representing Hydrocarbons. \Va. 
0stwald (Gheni. Zeit., 1919, 43, 121—122).—If the percentage 
and relative proportional composition of hydrocarbons be graphic¬ 
ally represented in a system in which the ratios of the percentages 
of hydrogen and carbon form the ordinates and the ratios of the 
number of atoms of hydrogen to carbon form the abscissae, the 
connected points of intersection form a straight line terminated 
at one end by methane and at the other by pure carbon. On this 
line there are two well-marked points, that occupied by the olefines 
with the ratio of H: C = 2 :1 and the ratio of the percentages of 
H; 0 = 0’ 167, and that occupied by benzene and acetylene with 
H:0=1:1 and %H:%C = 0*083. The first point is approached 
by the paraffins, starting from methane, whilst the second point 
forms the starting place for the series of aromatic and acetylene 
hydrocarbons with increasing molecular weight (in the upward 
direction towards the olefine point), and also for the hydrocarbons 
rich in carbon and with many rings in their structure (in the down¬ 
ward direction leading towards pure carbon). By dropping as 
perpendiculars on to the line the molecular weights, a co-ordinated 
system is obtained in which, in the case of homologous series, the 
atoms of carbon as lines cut the atoms of hydrogen as curves. 
Analogous representations are obtained when the percentage of 
hydrogen and atoms of hydrogen, the percentage of carbon and 
atoms of carbon, the percentage of hydrogen and atoms of carbon, 
and the percentage of carbon and atoms of hydrogen are chosen 
as co-ordinates. For example, in a graphic representation on the 
last-named system, benzene, naphthalene, and anthracene lie on 
one curve, the continuation of which leads to chrysene, picene, and 
other hydrocarbons of multi-ringed structure. In the whole field, 
homologous series fall together in lines which show recognised 
chemical relationships. C. A. M. 

Production of Ethyl Alcohol from A1 gse. Ed, Kayske (Ann, 
Ghim. anal., 1919, [ii], 1, 79—80).—The marine algae Laminaria 
flexi caulk and L. mccharina , when heated with water under 
pressure, yield a liquid which ferments readily; about 3*7 litres of 
alcohol are obtained per 100 kilos, of dry algae. If the digestion 
is made with 7% sulphuric acid and the liquid obtained nearly 
neutralised before fermentation, the yield of alcohol may be 
increased to about 12 litres. [See, further, J. Sac. Gheni. 2nd., 
1919, 266a,] ' W, P. S. 

Synthesis of LinalooL L. Ruzioka and V. Foenasie ( Hdv , 
(7him. A da, 1919, 2 , 182—188). —Tieraann and Semmler's formula 
for Imalool lias now been confirmed by synthesis. Methy.lhepten- 
vgjv oxvx. i k 
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one (from cilral; Verley, A., 1898, i, 557) is dissolved In ether, 
mixed with .finely powdered sodamide, and then submitted to a 
slow current of uoeLvIeue at a low temperature, when a good yield 
of # dehydrolimdmt, CMa 2 :CH-03]>CJII a -CJMe(OJ lyCiCi 1, ‘ m 
obtained. This is a colourless, mobile oil,, b. p. 01 mm., 

D 1fi 0*8355, with an odour like citral, arid it. forms a -phenyl- 
carbamate , m. p. 88°. Reduction to linalool, 

is 'effected by shaking an ethereal solution of the nil with thin 
shavings of sodium (8 atomic proportions) applied in four separate 
portions, a few drops of water being added from time to time.. 

;r. c. w. 

Spontaneous Inflammation of Mixtures of Air and. Ethyl 
Ether Vapour. E. Alilairk {Oomph, mid., I hi!), 168, 720- 750). 
--Under the- experimental conditions, it was found that spon¬ 
taneous inflammation of a mixture of air and ethyl ether vapour 
occurred at about 190°, when the amount of ether in the gaseous 
mixture was 1 gram per litre. No reaction took place at the 
ordinary temperature, 1 W. GL 

Ethyl Fluorobromopropyl Ether and Ethyl Fluoroallyl 
Ether. Fr&d. Swarts (Bull. Sac, chivi,, 1919, [iv], 25, 105—107). 
—Ethyl allyl ether when hrom mated yields ethyl dibrom opr opal 
ether , CHJBr*C.HBr*CH a *OEt, # b. p. 103*5°/35 mm., which when 
heated with mercurous fluoride or silver fluoride gives etk; : 
bromide and a certain amount of ethyl P~fhtoro»y~hromopro 

ether , CH 2 Br*CHF-CHg*OEt, b. p. 156*4 157*3°, D 10 ]*4/ ns 

together with a little ethyl *d / flit or o propyl ether 

OHgP-CrHF-CII/OEt, 

b. p. 114*5°. 'When heated with sodium meihoxide in meth 3 '* 
alcoholic solution, ethyl fluorobromopropyl ether yields etl n 
&4iu>roally! ether, CHdOFUH.rOEt, b. p. 77*5°, iP"' 0*9165? r 
n„ 1*37665, t h) 1*3790f a, 1*38374, which.' readily combines wi( n r 
bromine, giving ethyl $~flanro-pydihromopropyl ether, 7 

CH.Br-CBrF-OH^OEt, ’ 

b. p. 188°. - " ' W. (J. 

Action of Alkyl Iodides on Normal Sodium Phosphate in 
Aqueous Solution. Octave Bailly (Compt . rend, 1919, 168, 
560—563).—The lower members of the series of alkyl iodides react 
with normal sodium phosphate in aqueous solution when heated in 
sealed tubes at 60° or 100°, giving the disodium alkyl phosphates 
and a small amount of the monosodium dialkyl phosphates. ' The 
yield diminishes rapidly from 73*5% in the case of methyl iodide 
to 10*6% in the case of wbuiyl iodide as the molecular weight' 
increases. The following normal alkali and alkali-earth salts of 
'tfee alkyl phosphates have been prepared.; strontium, pQtmmmn, 
amniomitm, and- mdium methyl phmphatas ; strontium Mid mdwm 
ethyl phmphate$* } calcium and gtrm tium propyl phmphatm; 
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{'(delimit strontium, and sodium iso-propyl phosphates; calcium and 
strontium isobutyl phosphates; strontium allyl phosphate . The 
solubility oi* the alkali-earth alkyl phosphates diminishes from the 
barium salts through the strontium salts to the calcium salts, which 
are almost insoluble. W. G. 

Formic Acid is as much an Aldehyde, MauricePiiudhomme 
(-/. (Jhim. rhys., 1918, 16, 438—441).—From a study of the heats 
of formation and combustion of formic acid, the author concludes 
that, under the- conditions of temperature and pressure prevailing 
when combustion occurs, formic acid behaves as a mixture of equal 
parts of the tautomeric acid and hydroxy-aldehyde forms, 

W. G. 

Nature of the Fatty Acids produced by the Oxidation 
of Brown Coal Tar OIL C. Harries (Bor., 1919, 52 ? [B], 
65--72),-—The fatty acids produced by treating brown coal-tar 
oil (freed from solid paraffins and phenols, and then having b. p. 
125—220°/10 nun,) with ozone and decomposing the resulting 
■osaonides (Harries, Koetschau, and Fonrobert, Cham* Zell., 1917, 
16, 117) have been esterified by Fischer’s method, and the esters 
separated by fractional distillation. Formic, acetic, propionic, 
oxalic, palmitic, stearic, and myristic acids have been identified, 
and two other acids, probably heptoic and octoic acids, isolated. 
The complete absence of the fatty acids 0 4 H 8 0 2 —O 0 H 12 (X> is 
remarkable. - C. S. 

Preparation, of certain Organic Salts of Tellurium. 
Aaron M. Hageman (»/. Anier. Ohe/m . Sac., 1919, 41, -342—346).— 
Tellurium, hydro yen tartrate is formed by heating at 70° tellurium 
dioxide with a solution of tartaric acid for several months. The 
solution may not be boiled, for a quantity of tellurium is thereby 
separated. Since the tartrate cannot be separated from tartaric 
acid by crystallisation, it is necessary to use the exact quantities 
required in the preparation. The pure salt has the formula 
Te(HC 4 HA) 4 , Tellurium hydrogen citrate, Te(H.C 0 lf fi O 7 ) 2 , is 
formed .m a white, opaque, crystalline compound which separates 
in radiating clusters. It is produced by boiling tellurium dioxide 
with, an aqueous solution, of citric acid for a month. This com¬ 
pound does not deposit tellurium on boiling, and may be separated 
f‘rom citric arid by crystallisation. Succinic acid does not attack 
tellurium dioxide. Solutions of oxalic, lactic, malic, and gallic 
acids hold appreciable -quantities of tellurium dioxide in solution, 
but it was found impossible to separate a -crystalline compound of 
tellurium with any of these acids from solution. It is possible 
that an cleat© and-stearate of tellurium'exist, but a pure, crystal¬ 
line compound could not be obtained by’the action'of tellurium 
tetrachloride in benzene on a benzene solution of copper- oleate 
or stearate. - 1 TriFriS, 

h 2 
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Polymerisation of Formaldehyde by Alkalis* C, Manniou 

(,/>V/\, 11)19, 52, [if], 160—102)..-By keeping 30% formaldehyde 

solution (almost free from methyl alcohol) containing 1—4% of 
anhydrous sodium carbonate, 0*3'% of sodium hydroxide or 0’3;,. 
of calcium oxide for four months, crystals, the separation of which 
begins within one day, are obtained, which prove to be a-poly- 
oxymethylene (Auerbach and Baraehall, A., 1908, i, 131), Tlu* 
yield, which is 43% of the theoretical in the best case (with 4% 
of sodium carbonate), is diminished if methyl or ethyl alcohol is 
present, 0. S, 

improvements in the Manufacture of Diethyl and 
Dimethyl Ketones, Nkvil Vincent SuxnvicK and Bertram 
Lambert (Brit, Bat., 14085 of 1915).—A practically quantitative 
yield of acetone or of diethyl ketone- may b© obtained by passing 
the vapour of acetic or propionic acid, over manganous oxide at 
350°. The process may he carried out either with or without the 
dilution of the acid with water, and an acid diluted to 20% 
.may be used. The catalyst is prepared by boiling pumice stone 
in a strong aqueous solution or suspension of .manganous acetate, 
or, carbonate, and continuing the boiling until all the water is 
evaporated, the temperature not being allowed to rise above 200° 
unless air is excluded. W. 6. 

Action of Neutral Salts on the Inversion of Sucrose by 
Acids. JEL Colin and M. Lkbjhjrt (Bull. Assoc* Ohm . Suer , DisL, 
1918, 35, 14.—17).—A study of the inbibitive.influence of sodium 
acetate, sodium citrate, and potassium oxalate on the hydrolytic 
action of the respective acids and on that of hydrochloric acid. 
The results are in accord with the known retrogression of the 
degree of electrolytic dissociation of weak acids in presence of their 
salts. [See J\ Boo. Chan. lnd. 9 1919, May.] J, H. L. 

Transformations of Nitrocellulose. A. Anuku (AUi 1L 
Accad* • Lined, 1919, [vj, 28, i, 20—24^).—Nitrocellulose in the 
form of collodion cotton or guncotton is readily gelatinised by 
pyridine (compare Walter, A., 1911, i, 124), a large proportion 
of the latter yielding dense liquids which have the appearance of 
collodion, and gradually diminish in viscosity until, after a few 
days at the ordinary temperature, they resemble in this respect 
the pure pyridine; this phenomenon serves to detect 'unaltered 
cellulose in nitrocellulose. Treatment of the collodion cotton with 
just sufficient pyridine to moisten it yields a semi-solid, transparent 
mass with the appearance of caoutchouc, this also becoming con¬ 
tinually more fluid until it is able to pass through filter paper. 
The yellow liquid thus formed smells strongly of pyridine, and with 
water gives an almost white mass, which has,a resinous appearance 
and tenaciously retains pyridine. When freed from, the latter by 
means of alcohol and dilute sulphuric acid, reprecipitated, washed, 
and dried over sulphuric acid, the product forms a white, 
amorphous powder, soluble'readily'in acetone and to a less extent 
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in alcohol, and almost insoluble in ether or benzene; the yield is 
about 80% of the collodion col Ion used. The compound contains 
9 "--10% of nitrogen, and somewhat resembles the substance 
obtained in small proportion by Berl and Fedor (A., 1911, u 264) 
bv treatment of very dilute alcoholic or ethereal solution of nitro¬ 
cellulose with alkali hydroxide or sodium carbonate. It begins 
to turn brown at about 165°, and becomes almost black at 250°, 
When its alcoholic solution is poured into water, it forms a very 
stable, opalescent, colloidal solution, which is coagulated immedi¬ 
ately by sodium chloride, ammonium sulphate, or gelatin solution, 
but is not precipitated by aqueous tannin solution. With 
benzene and sulphuric acid, it gives nitrobenzene, and with 
sulphuric acid in presence of mercury, nitric oxide, On a wet 
dimethylaminoazobenzene paper, it forms slowly an intensely red 
spot. It reduces ammoniacal silver nitrate and reacts readily with 
phenylhydrazine, but has no action on Fehling’s solution. 
Quinoline and nicotine also act, but more slowly, on nitrocellulose. 

T. H. P. 

Origin of Creatine* III* Karl Thomas and M. G. IT. G-oernk 
(ZeAfsch, 'physiol, Ghem 1919, 104, 73—87, Compare A., 1914, 
i, 353, 1110).—No increase in ibhe urinary creatine was observed to 
follow the oral or subcutaneous administration of e-methyl- 
guanidinohexoic acid or y-methylguanidinobutyric acid to rabbits. 
The preparation of these acids and certain closely related com¬ 
pounds is described. Tofotemwlph onyl-o-amm o~n -hetcoie acid , 
C (l H 4 Me*»SOo*NHCH 2 ] r ,*C0 2 H, crystallises from water in slender 
needles, m . p, 104—10G°. Tolue n esulp'h ono//-e~w e thykim mo-n- 
heroic acid, C 0 ‘H 1 tMe-SO 2 *NMe*[CTr 5! ] r ,*CO 2 H, crystallises from water 
or ethyl acetate in white, slender needles, m. p. 55—59°. ^Methyl- 
ormno^ndiexoic acid, NHMe*[OI • CCXTT, crystallises with 1.1 
molecules of water. The hydrated form melts indefinitely at 67°; 
ihe anhydrous form, crystallised from alcohol, melts at 132°. 

^Meihplffuawidinohcnmc add, NTT v /C(NH)*NMe*rC , H 2 ] 6 ‘C , 0.,I[, 
prepared from cun ethyl ami no-w-hexoic acid (eunethybleucine) and 
cyanamide, crystallises with, difficulty from water in microscopic 
tufts of needles. It decomposes without melting about 285°. 
The hydrochloride of this acid crystallises from alcohol in slender 
needles, m. p. 105°, and the- nitrate melts indefinitely at 80—85°. 
For purposes of identification, the acid o,rotate serves best. This 
salt crystallises from, water in needles, m. p. 167—168° (uncorr.). 
g-M ethylcarhamido^ndi exoi c add, NK/C0*NMe*[CH 2 1 r ;C0 2 H, 
crystallises from water in stout needles, m. p. 163° (decomp.). 
Tolue, nesnlphonyl-y-aminobutyric acid , 

C fl H 4 Me-s6 2 -NH-[CH 2 VCO»H, 

m. p. 135°, crystallises from water. Tolvenesidyhor)yky-methiff- 
aminolmtyric add, C fi H 4 Mo*SO.yKMe-pOH g ] ; yCO*H, m. p. 96—98% 
crystallises from dilute, alcohol, y-Methylaminobnt v rie acid is 
very hygroscopic, y-M etdiylguamdinohntync acid, 

NEj* C(NH>NMe*[CITo]^ OCXH, 
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was not obtained in the pure condition. 7 -OarhtimidnlHittfrir aeid f 
N JirOCKN H*( C?Hjj |.j“C(.X,’n\ ,m. p. 175 170° (deeunip.), crystal Hat?}* 

from water or alcohol. <1. C. 13. 

Bromiaation of Unsaturated Compounds with W-Broxno- 
acetamide. The Law of the Course of Chemical Reactions. 
A* Wore (Ben, 1919, 52, |7i], 51—63).~ Ju the proseaiee of cold 
acetone or ethyl ether as solvent, acetobronioami<1 a reacts with 
certain substances as a bram mating agent,, acetamide being pro¬ 
duced, but not hydrogen bromide. Thus tart .'-butyl bromide is 
converted into tmbntylene dibromide, phenol into p-bramophenol, 
anisole into p-brornoanisole, ethyl acetoacetate into ethyl adjroom- 
ace to acetate, and the half-amide of malonie ester into the half¬ 
amide of hramomalonie ester, j3y-Dimethyl - AAbu tene yields 
&- bromy-dimethyl-W-butene amongst, other products. j3«Methy 1- 
A^-buten© in ethereal solution yields dibrom mated and more highly 
brommaied products, but in acetone solution with 2 :mols. of acefco- 
bromoamicle it yields an imsafcu rated diforoino-derivative. In 
acetone solution, y-l > r om o-/3- m ethyl -A^-b u t en e can be further 
brominated by acetohroxn oamid e, and yields an unsaturated 
d ibrominaied product. 

In the reactions between aeetobromoamide and the preceding 
unsaturated compounds, there is no addition of fragments of the 
acetobrornoamide< molecule at the double linking, but the whole 
molecule must become attached to one of the carbon atoms /by 
residual affinity; an interchange of hydrogen and bromine occurs 
between the two molecules, and acetamide and a bromine-substi 
luted derivative of the unsaturated compound arc produced. 

a s. * 

Mercury Fulminate and some of its Impurities, Paul 
N icoLABDor and Juan Bordet (Bull, Sw\ 1919, [iv], 25, 

119-.122). -Sodium and ammonium thiosulphates in 5% aqueous 

solutions are much more satisfactory solvents than potassium 
cyanide at the'same concentration for analytical, purposes, since 
they do not dissolve the impurities likely to be present in the 
fulminate, whilst these are Soluble in the potassium cyanide solu¬ 
tion, Heaven’s method (A,, 1918, ii, 233) for the estimation of 
mercury fulminate may be applied to Hie extract made with either 
of the thiosulphates. For the method of recovery of mercury from 
the.'residues in the manufacture of mercury fulminate, see J, $oe, 
Chem . Ind, 1919, May.. ' ' W. G. 

Organic Fluorine Compounds. III. I. J. Rwkks ( Chmi . 

WeeMlad, 1919, 16, 206-.213).—The assertion of Meyer and Hub 

(A., 1910, i, '735) that by means of the Hoffmann refection no 
fiuoroaniline is obtained' from o-fluorobenssamide is disproved) the 
reaction being, on the contrary, an excellent ''preparative method 
giving good, yields-of fiuoroaniline, , o-Fluorohenzamida was pre* 

. rpared; from o-toluidine by diafcatimng in presence of hydrofluoric 
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acid. The oxidation of the o-fluorotoiuene is elected by the 
chlorination of the methyl group and subsequent hydrolysis, which 
permits of the preparation of the aldehyde. This method is pre¬ 
ferable to the direct oxidation by means of permanganate. 
p-Fluorobeiizaldehyde was prepared in a similar way, and with 
hydroxylamin© hydrochloride and sodium carbonate gives directly 
y-fluor 00 nt /aldoxime (m. p. 81*2°). Regeneration of the oxime 
from the hydrochloride by means of sodium carbonate gives 
/xflu or osynaldoxim e (an. p. 116—117°). o-Fluorobenzaldoxime 
hydrochloride on treatment with sodium carbonate yields the 
original oxime. This behaviour is analogous to that of 

n- and p-chlorobenzald oximes. 

o-Fluoroiodobenzene, b. p. 188*6°/759 mm., was prepared from 
o-flu ora aniline by diazotiaing and adding potassium iodide. 

p-Fluoroiodobenzene, b. p. 183'2°/760 mm., was prepared in a 
similar way. This was obtained in two crystalline forms, in. p. 
-.27-2° and -18° respectively. 

An attempt to prepare fluorine derivatives of iod ©benzene with 
fluorine in the nucleus was unsuccessful: Phenyl iododifluoride was 
first prepared from iodosobenzene and fuming hydrofluoric acid. 
This was kept for three months in a copper tube. No formation of 
fluoroioclobenzene was observed, the principal product being appar¬ 
ently diphenyl. 

^•Flnoronitrosobenzene was prepared from //-flnoroanilme by 
oxidation by means of ammonium persulphate, and its behaviour 
studied with respect to condensation in concentrated sulphuric acid. 
The chief condensation product was found to be 2:7 ^lipuoroflier- 
azine~h : 10-n.r?VA, brownish-yellow needles, m. p, 150°, analogous to 
the corresponding chlorine derivative obtained by Bamberger and 
Ham (A., 1.911, i, 684). * W. & M. 


Catalytic Dehydrogenation by Nickel in the Presence 
of Hydrogen. Paul Ha,batter and Geckoes Gattdion (Oomph 
rend., 1919, 168, 670—672).—Hydrocarbons of the benzene series 
when passed with hydrogen over nickel at 180° undergo hydro¬ 
genation, but if the temperature is raised to 350—360°, dehydro¬ 
genation occurs. Thus at this higher temperature pinene yields 
a mixture of cymeue and cumene; limonene and camphene yield 
the same mixture; menthene gives cymene; cyrfohexen© gives 
benzene; cyciohexanol gives phenol; pulegon© gives a mixture of 
cresol and thymol; eucalyptol, terpene, and terpineol undergo 
dehydration as well as dehydrogenation. The presence of hydrogen 
is essential for this dehydrogenation. W. G. 


Formation and Stability of spiro-Oompoimds * ,11. 
Bridged-<9piro-compormds Derived from cyelo- Hexane. Ohms- 
topher Kelk Ingold and Jocelyn Field Thorpe (T,, 1919 ,' 116 , 
320—383). 
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Solubilities, Separation, and Purification of Anthracene, 
Carbazole, and Plienanthrene. John Marsha u< (Takk; {J, hid. 

E'thtj. Ghe-m 1919, 11, 204 -209)..Various solvents "have been 

proposed for separating anthracene, earbazole, and pheuanihrene 
from the “ anthracene oil ’’ of coal tar, but none effects complete 
separation, and chemical methods are required to complete the 
purift,cation. At. 15*5°, benzene dissolves I’04% of anthracene, 
0*72% of carbazole, and 16*72%, of phon an threw?; acetone dissolves 
055% of anthracene, 6*12% of carbazole, and 15*08%, of phen- 
anthrene; and light pyridine, 0*85%,, 12*45%,, and 25*54% of the 
respective substances. In the method described, crude coal-tar 
solvent naphtha is used to remove the phenanthrene, and pyridine 
to separate carbazole from anthracene. The anthracene is then 
purified by fusion with alkali, to retain the carbazole and. sub¬ 
limation, whilst carbazole is purified by treatment with 98%, 
sulphuric acid, which, combines with anthracene to form a 
snlphonated compound soluble in a large volume of water, whilst 
the carbazole is scarcely affected. In the fusion with alkali, the 
best results are obtained by the use of a mixture of potassium, and 
sodium hydroxides. [Bee, further, J, ffor. Ghent, Tnd., 1919, 
247a.] ‘ ‘ C, A. M. 

jo-Quinodimethanes. 'W. ►Schlknk and .Boon Mhvkr (her., 
1919, 52, [7/1, 8—21).—^-Diaryl-yz-quinodimethancs, 

CAr s :c r ,n 4 :cH 2 , 

have now been prepared, essentially by Tschitsehibabins method 
(A., 1908, i, 872), but in some cases the produet is difficult (or 
impossible.) to isolate on account of its tendency to polymerise. 
Thus, me diphenyl-, ox-phenyl-ptolyl-, and n x«pheny 1 d ipheny Iv 1 
quinodinie1han.es could not be isolated, ami r/x-di-a-naph thylquino 
dim ethane could only be obtained in solution. 

By keeping at the ordinary temperature, or more rapidly by 
warming, a solution of phenyh/ntolyl a-naphthylchloromcthane in 
pyridine with the complete exclusion of air and in the absence of 
1 :ight, m-pfirm/f*a~mrphthi/l-p-gmrwdim e / haw , 

c/ 0 ir/(m:o„H 4 :oH a , 

is obtained. Its isolation is difficult, but the substance is ultim¬ 
ately obtained as a dark blue powder. Its solutions are intensely 
bluish-violet, and in the dilute state exhibit a green fluorescence. 
Its ethereal solution is instantly decolorised by oxygen, chlorine, 
bromine, or ferric chloride. The tendency to polymerise is rela¬ 
tively .small, but it does polymerise, frequently without obvious 
cause. 

In a similar manner, phenyl-o-tolyl-p-tolylchloromethane yields 
as-phemphoda)^ C 7 H 7 # CPhICl ( H 4 ICH 2! , violet 

powder, which is somewhat more stable than the preceding com¬ 
pound towards oxygen. 

The intense colour of these, two diarylquinodimethanes in com¬ 
parison with that of tetra-arylqumodimethanes is very remarkable; 
also'in'Solution they exhibit selective absorption in the visible 
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spectrum, whereas the tetra-aryl compounds show continuous 
absorption, 

Phenyl'i>tolyl'a-naphthylcarbinol 7 C 10 H 7 *CPh(C 7 H 7 )*OH ? pre¬ 
pared in the usual way from magnesium a-naphthyl bromide and 
phenyl p-tolyl ketone, is a colourless, crystalline powder, m. p. 
109—110°, which is converted by hydrogen chloride in ethereal 
solution into phenyl-p-tolyl- a-naph t hylch l oro m e t ha ne, m, p. 
142—144°. Ph enyl-o-to lyl-p-t olylchlorom e thane , prepared in a 
similar manner, has m. p. 86*5°. Phenyl-o-tolyldiphenylyl - 
carbinoly colourless crystals, m. p. 137—138°, and the chloride, 
C 6 H 4 Ph* CPhCl- C 7 H 7 , m. p. 161°, are described, p ~TolyIdi-a~ 
n a-phihylcarbinol could not be isolated in a pure state, since by 
repeated crystallisation it is changed to p~t olyldi-a-naph tha- 

fiuorenul, ? ,0 !J 6 >C(OH)-C 7 H 7) needles, m. p. 162-5—163°. 


o~ Aminophenylcarbamide. Guido Pellizzari (GazneUa, 1919, 
49, i, 16—26).—This compound, prepared by a method simpler 
than that used by Schiff and Ostrogovich (A., 1897, i, 144) for 
its rneta- and para-isomerides, has basic properties, and treatment 
of its hydrochloride with potassium c}^anate yields o-phenylenedi- 
carbamide. At 150°, it loses quantitatively 1 mol. of ammonia, 
giving o-phenyleneearbamide, which is prepared most simply in 
this way. Treatment of o-phenylenediamine with cyanogen 
bromide yields o-phenyleneguanidine, but in the case of e-amino- 
phenylcarbamide, this reagent gives first o-cyanoaminophenylcarb¬ 
amide, which is an acid compound stable in dry air, but is gradu¬ 
ally changed by moist air or by water into the metameric basic 
compound, o-phenylene-a-guanylcarbaxnide. The latter cannot be 
obtained pure in the free state, since it is hygroscopic and tends 
to undergo hydrolysis into o-phenyleneguanidine, ammonia, and 
carbon dioxide: 

C . H .<N(CO-n4> C - N11 * + H =°- 

NH 3 + CO s + C ti H ( <““>C-KH, 

This decomposition, which occurs slowly in the cold and more 
rapidly in the hot, is greatly accelerated by the presence of either 
alkali or mineral acid. Thus the salts of o-phenylene-a-guanyl- 
carbamide could not, in general, be prepared, although the action 
of picric acid on cold aqueous o-cyanoaminophenylcarbamide yields 
the picrate, which is decomposed similarly by hot water, 
o-phenyleneguanidine picrate crystallising out from the solution. 

The existence of this highly unstable o-phenylene-ar-guanylcarb- 
amide confirms the constitutional formulae attributed to the two 
cyano-derivatives described previously (this voL, i, 134). 

o-Ammophenylcarhamide, NH2*C e H 4 ‘NH*CO*3STH il , prepared by 
the action of potassium cyanate (1 mol.) on o-phenylenediamine 
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anonohydrocliloride (1 mol.), forms shining needles, and allows 
signs of melting at 175°, then becomes opaque, and melts at 307°; 
in a moist atmosphere, it has m. p. 175° (clecomp.), a solid residue, 
3sa. p. 307°, which is that of o-phenylenecarbamide, remaining, li-w 
picrate , C 7 H ft 0N f{ ,CY,H s 0 7 N : ., forms an almost gelatinous, felted mass 

of long, very slender needles, decomposing at 200.-235°. The 

nitrate' C 7 H 0 ON n ,HNO a ,AH 2 O, long, white needles, reddens at 
170—475°, and then contracts and undergoes gradual alteration. 
The hydrochloride and, platinichloride crystallise well and are 
moderately soluble. 

i>Cpanomninophent/Icarbatnid c, ON-NH-C <i H 4 -NH*CO*NH 2 , forms 
small, white, shining crystals, and decomposes at 110°. 

o - I J h r i) pie n <>a -<}imnyl curb ami d e. picrate , C 8 H h ON 4 ,C 0 H f p 7 N n , 

forms a yellow powder and decomposes at 250-.260°. T. H. P. 

Compounds of Phenols, Phenolic Ethers, and Salicyh 
aldehyde with Mormal Salts. 11, F. Weinland and Gustav 

Barlochbk {Ber ., 1919, 52, [if], 147—159).— An extension of the 
work of W©inland and Denzel (A., 1914, i, 953; 1915, i, 526). 
Oompouuds of the type OaX a ,4C 0 II 4 (OH)o,2E*6H have 'been 
obtained, where X is 01, Br or t, and R is Me, Et, P:r, or 0 5 II ri , 
from solutions of catechol and the calcium haloid, (anhydrous) in 
the respective alcohols; they all form colourless crystals which are 
stable over sulphuric acid. Quinol forms similar compounds, but 
less readily, whilst resorcinol does not. 

Quinol forms compound; s*, colourless crystals, with potassium 
formate, acetate, and propionate, H * CO JC, 2C c IJ 4 (OH)«, 
2CM.pCOJ<3C 0 H (1 (OH),, 

and C 2 H^C0 2 K,2C fi H 4 (6H) 3 r Pyrogallof forms ^ compound*. 
KA,O u H 8 (OH) r , with the same three salts, whilst phloroglucinol 
forms the amrpoimd CHjfCO^K,O 0 H 8 (OH) 8 . All these compounds 
crystallise from alcoholic solutions of the components. 

Compounds, colourless, stable crystals, have been obtained from 
guaiacol (2 mols.) and potassium formate, acetate, propionate or 
butyrate (1, mol.), guaiacol (2 mots.) and sodium acetate (1 mob), 
e.ugenol (2 mols,) and potassium propionate (1 mob), vanillin 
(1 mob) and potassium propionate (I mob), vanillin (3 mols.) and 
potassium acetate, propionate or butyrate (2 mols.), and vanillin 
(2 mols.) and potassium formate or sodium acetate (1 mob). 

Compounds, pale yellow, stable needles, have been obtained from 
alcoholic solutions of salicylaldehyde (2 mols.) and potassium 
acetate, propionate or butyrate (1 mob). 0. S. 

Derivatives ol iso-a-Naphthyl-1:4-dihydroxy-/?-n.apht3b.yl- 
salphone. O. Hinsberg (Ber., 1919, 52, [J9], 28—35).—An instance 
of stereoisomerism analogous to that, of the 0-naphthol sulphides 
is described. ' a-Naphthyhl;4-dihydroxy*j5-naphthylsulphone (A., 
1917, i, 575) undoubtedly belongs to the normal series of sulphones. 
■,,By heating at 170°, it loses 1 mob of water, and is converted into 
^['mhstance'f brownish-red, crystalline powder, sintering at 86° and 
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completely molten at 105°, which undoubtedly has the- formula 
C-j,)ii/ SOG ;]0 H fi O 2 , and, on. account of its ready solubility, low 
and indefinite m. p,, and intense colour, belongs to- the «*oseries, 
and is therefore iso - a - naph thyl-2-a-naph i h a qi d n o ny dph a xide 
(two by-products are formed in this reaction, the one a grey, very 
sparingly soluble substance, the other, yellow crystals, m. p. 225° 
[decomp.]). The iso-sulphoxide is reduced and acetylated by zinc 
dust and acetic anhydride on the water-bath, yielding iso-a- 
naphthyl- 1 : 4z-diace t ox if~$-naph tliyhidpli oxide , 

C 30 H 7 * SO* C 10 H r) (O Ac) 2 , 

pale yellow, crystalline powder containing -|OHCLj (from chloro¬ 
form), decomp. 73° and completely molten at 105°. The iso 1 - 
sulphoxide combines with p-nitrophenylhydrazine in warm glacial 
acetic acid to form, an a-so-compound, doubtless 

N 0 2 * C 6 H 4 * Ny C 1 () H 5 (0 H ) • SO • C 10 H 7 , 
red powder, and is oxidised in warm glacial acetic acid solution by 
30% hydrogen peroxide, yielding iso-a- naph th rill-a-naphtha- 
q umonyhtdphon e, g ]0 h 7 -so 3 -c 10 H 5 O 2 , yellowish-brown needles or 
crusts containing |II 2 0, m. p. 110—115° (decomp.), which is quite 
different from the isomeric a-naphthyl-2-a-naphthaquinonylsulph- 
one Qoc. ait,), exhibits its quincne nature by reacting with aniline 
and with p-nitrophenylhydrazin©, and is reduced and acetylated 
by zinc dust and acetic anhydride, yielding a colourless substance, 
probably im-a-naphlh)/l-l : 4 -diaceto~naphthylsul/phcme . 

C. S. 


Cholesterol. XXVI, Bing Systems in Cholesterol. A. 
Windaus and O. Daimer (j Ber., 1919, 52, [B], 162—169),— 
Investigations demonstrative of the number of atoms in the two 
ring systems of the cholesterol molecule (Windaus, A., 1917, i, 265) 
have not hitherto been undertaken. The authors attack the 


problem as follows. 

011,%" OH '"''OH 
*\ /•, 

\/ O 

CH-OH OH 


By hydrogenation at the double linking 
(annexed formula), ring 2 is rendered 
proof against oxidation, and ring 1 is then 
ruptured; if, on the other hand, the hydr¬ 
oxyl group in ring 1 is replaced by 
hydrogen, ring 2 is then ruptured on 
oxidation. In both cases, dicarboxylic 
acids are obtained, in which the positions 


of the carboxyl groups are determined with great probability by 


Blanc's method with acetic anhydride (A., 1907, i, 710). 

Dihydrocholesterol (fbcholestanol), obtained by reducing chole¬ 
sterol in acetic acid solution at 100° with hydrogen and palladium, 
is oxidised to the, dicarboxylic acid, ■ 0 27 H 46 0 4 (Windaus and 
Uibrig, A., 1914, i, 1066). By heating with acetic anhydride until 
the reagent has distilled completely, and then at 250°/15—20 mm., 


this acid is converted into a Jcetor&e, C 26 H 44 G, leaflets, m. p. 


100—100-5° {oxime, needles, m. p. 203°), which is oxidised by 
glacial acetic and nitric (D 1*48) acids at 75—80° to a dibasic 
mid, C 20 H 44 O 4 , needles, m. p. 234—235°. /This acid, by treatment 


h* 2 
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with, acetic anhydride and subsequent heating in a vacuum, yields 
its <mhydridc, crystals, in, p. \iuY\ The carboxyl groups 

in this acid, therefore, are in the 1 :5-posiiions, those in the ac-hl 
are in the 1 : (^positions, and ring 1 of the cholesterol 
molecule contains six atoms of carbon, 

Oholotftene did not* prove a suitable material for tile rupture of 
ring 2, since it did not yield the desired dieacboxylie acid on oxida¬ 
tion. Therefore aoddorocholestanoiie in alcoholic solution was con¬ 
verted by 20% potassium hydroxide at 50° into h e t crock olvMe n a tie, 


/(C, t H 3r ) x 
i ye 
Oil— OH., 


/ (Cg 


CH« 

Cli 

V CH 


Oil, 

OIL 


<J- 


00 

-Clio 


on 


needles, an. p. 96°, which was reduced in glacial acetic acid solu¬ 
tion by hydrogen and palladium to heir rockolcat anom , O^H^O, 
leaflets, m. p. 98—99° ( oxime 9 needles, m. p. 195°). The latter 
ketone, which can also be obtained by reducing nitrocholesten© with 
■ ssinc dust and acetic acid, and yields choiestaue by reduction by 
Oleinmeiisen’s method, is converted by glacial acetic and nitric 
(1) 1*48) acids at 70—79° into a dibasic 
acid, u 27 B‘ 40 O 4 , needles, m, p, 273° 
(decomp.), which yields its anhydride, 
(l, 7 H >M O a , needles, m. p. 11.8°, by treatment 
with acetic anhydride and subsequent dis¬ 
tillation in a vacuum. The carboxyl groups 
in the acid C 27 B.ii}0 4 , therefore, are in the 
1:4- or 1:5-positions. Only the latter 
alternative is permissible, and ring 2 there¬ 
fore. contains live atoms of carbon. On the assumption, therefore, 
Hi at Blanch method gives trustworthy .results in the case of com¬ 
plicated cyclic structures, the constitution of the cholesterol mole¬ 
cule has been elucidated to the extent indicated in the annexed 
formula, 0. S, 


.iUJ 

" i 

lUh 


(GwH*,) 

,/\j 


O 

i 


-OH,, 

i 


, , 0 H v ,,011 

\ // 

OH*Old OH 


Cholesterol. XXVII. Isomerism of Cholestane and 
t/c Cholestane. A, Windaith (Bur., HU9, 52, [It], 170—176. Com¬ 
pare preceding abstract).—Cholestane is without doubt the normal 
dxhydroxlerivative of cholestene. ^-Oholestene, which yields 
^-cholestane by reduction in ethereal solution by hydrogen and 
platinum (Mautkuer, A., 1907, i, 921; 1909, i, 714), is now found 
to give cholestane almost exclusively when reduced, in glacial acetic 
acid solution by hydrogen and palladium at 75°. Cholestene and 
^-cholestene, therefor©, differ only in the position of the double 
, linking. ' ^-Cholestane can therefor© very well be a diastereo- 
hisomeride of cholestane, ring 2 (Joe, eit) being affixed to ring 1 in 
'the 'exposition. Borne experimental observations support the new 
\ formulation. Dihydrocholesterol, derived from cholestane,' is com 
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verted through, the acid C 27 H 4G 0 4 into the ketone 0 2G H 44 0 (lac. 
ait.). Coprosterol, derived from ^-cholestaue, yields by oxidation 
the isomeric acid C 27 H 4G 0 4 , which by evaporation with acetic 
anhydride and subsequent distillation in a vacuum is converted 
into an isomeric ketone, 0 26 H 44 0, needles, in. p. 73—74°. The very 
smooth course of the ketone formation indicates that the two 
carboxyl groups in the two isomeric acids are in the exposition, 
The acid C 37 II 44 0 4 obtained from cholesterol by Diels and Abder- 
halden (A., 1904, i, 880) is reduced in glacial acetic acid solution 
at 100° by hydrogen and palladium to a third isomeric acid, 
C 27 H 40 O 4 , leaflets, m. p. 252° ('methyl ester, C 20 H 50 O 4 , prisms, m. p. 
123—124°), which is converted by the acetic anhydride method, 
although far less smoothly, into the ketone, C 2G J:I 44 0, obtained from 
coprosterol through the second isomeric acid ' C 27 I1 4G 0 4 . It is 
extremely probable, therefore, that the two acids C 27 H 4G 0 4 last 
mentioned only differ from one another in that the two carboxyl 
groups in the former (which is less readily converted into the 
ketone) are in the tram- position, and in the latter are in the ex¬ 
position. C. S. 

Molecular Transpositions of a-Glycols. II. Product of 
Dehydration of a^y-Triphenylpropan-a/S-diol. A. Orekhoff 
(Bull. Soc. chim 1919, [iv], 25, 108—111. Compare this vol., 
i, 146).—Magnesium benzyl chloride condenses with benzoin to 
give afiy-triphenyljjropan'-afi-diol, CH 2 Ph*CPh(OH)*CHPh(OH), 
m. p. 159—160°, giving a mmioacetyl derivative, m. p. 176—177°. 
The glycol, when dehydrated with sulphuric acid, yields benzyl 
diphenylmethyl ketone, CHPh 2 *CO*CH 2 Ph, in. p. 80—81°, giving 
aji oxime, m. p. 134—135°, and^a ph & nylhydrazone, m. p. 99—100°. 
This ketone, when heated with alcoholic potassium hydroxide, is 
decomposed, giving diphenylmethane and potassium phenylacetate, 
and when condensed with magnesium benzyl chloride yields 
PP-diphenyl-aa-dibenzyl ethyl alcohol , CHPh/C(C 7 H 7 ) 2 *OH, m. p. 
92—93°, which is also obtained by condensing ethyl diphenyl acetate 
with magnesium benzyl chloride. W. G. 

Molecular Transpositions of a-Glyeols„ III. The De¬ 
hydration of ay-Diphenyl-Xbenzylpropan-a/3-dioL A. Orekhoff 
(Bull. Soc. chim., 1919, [iv], 25, 111—115. Compare preceding 
abstract).—[With J. Zive.]— Magnesium benzyl chloride condenses 
with methyl pheuylglycollate to give ay-diphenylr-P-bemylfwopan- 
afi-diol, CHPh(OH)*O (CH 2 Ph) 2 * OH, m. p. 110—111°, giving a 
monoacetyl derivative, m. p. 125—126°. The glycol, when de¬ 
hydrated with sulphuric acid, yields benzyl afi-diphenylethyl 
ketone , CH 2 Ph*CHPh*CO*OH 2 Ph, m. p. 75—76°, giving an oxime , 
m. p. 77-—78°, and a phenylhydrazone, m. p. 126—127°. This 
ketone condenses with magnesium benzyl chloride to give a^-trn 
phenyl-y-henzylhutan-y-ol, CH 2 Ph-CHPh*C(CHoPh) 2 -OH, m. p, 
122—123°, identical with the product obtained by the action of 
magnesium benzyl bromide on methyl ajS-diphenylpropionate. 

W. G. 
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. Molecular Transpositions of the <i-Glycols. IV. Product 

of Dehydration of a Metlioxy-derivativ© of a/i/i-Triphenyl 
ethanediol. Phenylic Migration. A. Oukiuioff {Bull* 8o<\ 
chhn 1919, [ivj, 25, 115—118. Compare preceding abstract),- 
[With F. Coma-v-Roca.J— Magnesium phenyl bromide condenses 
with p-anisoin to give a- pheny!-a&-tli~\>-aimi/leihane~a$-di of t 
OMe<VHpCPh(6H)*OH(OH)*C <J HpOMe > 
in. p. 163—164°, which when dehydrated with sulphuric acid yields 
phenyldi-y-mmylmeUtBfohyde 9 CHO-CPh(C„HpC)Me)^ am p. 

88—89°, giving an oxime , in. p. 132—133°, and a semi curb azotic, 
in. p. 186—187°, This aldehyde is decomposed by alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide, giving phenyldi-p-anisykn ethane, m. p. 

100 .-101° (compare Feuerstein and Lipp, A., 1902, i, 768). 

W, G. 


/3-Bromoetlxyl p-Nitrobenssoate. Tun Abbott Labouatobiks, 
(Brit. Pat,, 121578),- -The jS-bromoethyl ester of puiitrobenzoic 
acid is prepared by heating a salt of /Mritrobenzoie acid 
with an excess of ethylene bromide, preferably in the presence 
of an amine or of finely divided copper as a catalyst, A 
mixture of 15 grams of the dry sodium salt, 7,5 grams of 
ethylene bromide, and 0*5—1*0 e.e. of diethyl a mine is heated 
in a sealed tube at 140°' for five hours. The product is 
neutralised, the excess of ethylene bromide is removed by distilla¬ 
tion with steam, and the residue of /3-b mm o ethyl yMiitrobenzoate 
is separated from a small quantity (about 4 grams) of the di.~p~ 
nitrobenzoie ester of ethylene glycol, which is formed as a by¬ 
product, by means of a suitable solvent, such as ether.' The yield 
of crude product is about 1,5 grams ; the pure j8«bramqethyl ester 

has :m, p. 51-.-52°, and may be converted into novocaihe (diethyl- 

ami,noethyl /Mimhmbenzoaie) by combination with diothy lamina 
and reduction of the nitro-group. ‘ J. B. 


Application of Acetylated Phenolcarboxylic Acids to the 
Synthesis of Bepsides. Emu. Pisoukr and A. Kkpuc K ablsabw 
(Ber., 1919, 52, [7J], 72—77)Aeetylated phenolcarboxylic acids 
can be used instead of the methylearbonato-derivatives 1 for the 
synthesis of the simpler depsides, but the advantages of the new 
method over* the .old are not so marked as in the case of the 
synthesis of digallic acid (A., 1918, i, 172).' 4-p-d. eetoxybemoyl- 
owybenmic acid, O Ac*O 0 H 4 * C CK) *CoH^*Ot^H, microscopic needles 
or long leaflets, ra. p. 221—223° (corr.) with previous sintering, 
is precipitated in the form of its sodium salt when an ethereal solu¬ 
tion of p-acetoxybenzoyl chloride and aqueous sodium, hydroxide 
are added gradually, with cooling, to, a solution of yAhydroxy- 
benzoic acid in aqueous sodium hydroxide (1 mol.). In a similar 
way, 4-p-hydroxybenzoyloxybenzoic acid is converted into the 
acetylated- tridepside, and, y>~hydraxybenzaic acid ; and, triacetyl- 
galldyt'..■■(triacetoxybenzoyl)' chloride yield'' p 4rimUmybemoyldxy~ 
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foemoic acid , 0 c H 2 (0Ac)3*G0*0*C 6 H 4 ’C0 2 H, microscopic leaflets, 
m. p. 172—173° (corr.). " C. S. 

The Products of the Addition of Benzilic Acid to Aryl 
TMocarhimid.es. IT. Broker and A* Bistrzycki (Helv. Ohm. 
A cta, 1919, 2, 111—117).—In an earlier paper (A., 1915, i, 245), 
it was shown that benzilic acid and phenylthiocarbimide react to 
form A r -phenyl-/$bbenzhydrylthiocarbamate-a-carboxylic acid. The 
three ^tolyl derivatives, C G I:I 4 Me*NH* CO• S*CPlvCXVH, have now 
been obtained from the tolylthiocarbimides in the same way, the 
yields being excellent; the or£/m-derivative forms colourless tablets, 
decomp. 139°, the mija-compound decomposes at 141°, and the 
'parar at 13S’5°. 

These acids readily lose carbon dioxide when heated at 60—100° 
with pyridine, the products being the S -bemhydryl TA-arylthio- 
carhamates, NHAr*00*S*OXTPh 2 , The 'phenyl derivative forms 
bundles of needles, m. p, 135—136°; the o-tolyl compound crystal¬ 
lises in long needles, m. p. 123*5—124*5°; the m-toh/l compound 
forms glistening leaflets, m. p. 101—102*5°; and the p -tolyl deriv¬ 
ative forms long prisms, in. p, 149*5—151°. 

When the acids are boiled with methyl alcohol and concentrated 
sulphuric acid, they yield internal anhydrides, namely, the 

CO—NAr 

5 : 5"diphenyl~3-aryUhia&oMd»2 : 4 -diones, S<A f . , as 

uJrh,* LO 

follows: the 3 -phenyl derivative, long, glistening prisms, m. p. 
147*5—148*5°; the o-tolyl compound, large, granular masses of 
hexagonal prisms, m. p. 108—109°; the m-iolyl compound, rect¬ 
angular prisms, in. p. 96*5—97*5°; the p -tolyl compound, flat 
needles, m. p, 105*5—106*5°. 

Benzilic and thiobenzilic acids react with undiluted phenyl- 
earbimide at 100° to form s-diphenylcarbamide. It is reported 
that this substance suffers decomposition to a certain extent when 
melted (at about 234°) or distilled (about 260°). J. C. W. 

Transformations of some O-Esters of Arylated or 
Alkylated TMocarbamic Acids. A. Bettschart and A. 
Bistrzycki {Helv. Chvm. Acta , 1919, 2, 118—132).— In their 
first communication on the condensation of benzilic acid with aryl- 
thiocarbiraides in the presence of pure acetic and sulphuric acids 
(A., 1915, i, 245), Becker and Bistrzycki offered an explanation of 
the mechanism of the unusual reaction, which has now been tested 
and found to be justified. They assumed that the first product 
was the expected O-ester, NH Ar • CS* O * CPhyC0 2 H. ' Attempts to 
isolate such esters have failed, but closely related substances, with 
which the theory can b© tested, have now been obtained by the 
action of the thiocarbimides on the sodium compound of benz- 
hydrol dissolved in xylene. These esters may be transformed 
readily into the testers, NH Ar • CO * S* CHPh 2 , by boiling with 
glacial acetic acid, although in the case of the phenyl compound 
many other methods .have been found, including* heating', at 
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I30-—135 0 , or treatment with cold hydrochloric acid. I 1 he trams- 
formations i>y means of acids are explained by assuming that a 
little benzhydrol is liberated by hydrolysis, and. is then attached at 
the -CIS group in the form of its acetate or chloride, which is then 
eliminated again from the other position. Theoretically, therefore, 
a trace of such an ester should, cause the transformation of an 
unlimited amount of 0-ester into A-estor, and the whole theory 
is neatly proved by the fact that the change can indeed be brought 
about by heating with a small quantity of benzhyclrvl acetate or 
bromide in toluene, thus: 

.S’CUPh* 

NHPh * OH * 0 * 0 H Ph 0 —i >■ NHPh-C 7 Br (or OAc) 

VnOHPh, 

Y 

ISf HPhdXPS’CH Ph,, + OH Ply Br (or OAc) 

The following O -btmhydryl N -ary! fhiomrti twin tea are described; 
their isomer ides have been made in the above maimer, but are also 
.mentioned in the previous abstract: The phevyi derivative, quad¬ 
ratic prisms, m. p. 123—123*5°; the o-fcolyl compound, m. p. 
123*5—124° (decomp.); and the p -tolyl compound, decomp. 126*5°. 
Q-Benzhydryl N -all y It hi o mrh am at e, 

C IIoIOII * CHy NH *0 8* 0 * OH Ply 

has also been prepared, in quadratic prisms, m. p. 59*5*.01Ti°, and 

converted into the ' homeride , OH^CII-GHy N IPGXPS-CHPly 
which, forms very long prisms, m. p. 114*5—116*5°. 

This transformation seems to depend on the nature of the group 
which wanders, for the benzyl derivative, NHPh*CS*0*CH s Ph, is 
not so changed by acetic acid. 

Benzilie acid will not condense with alky Ithiocar bimides under 
the conditions employed in the earlier cases, but if phosphoric 
oxide is added as well as sulphuric add, the same kind of reaction 
takes place. Ordinary .mustard oil gives N-«Wyi-S-& cmhydrylthio- 
mrhmnaU^carhowyli c add, CII^Cn-CIVNH^aO^^CPhcj-COaH, 
prisms, decomp, about 133°, which is quantitatively converted into 
adhiol diphenyl acetic acid by boiling with 1% potassium hydroxide 
(a more convenient preparation, than the earlier one, lac. ck*) 9 or 
may be changed into the above *S-benashydryl iY-ally Ithioear ha r j iate 
by heating with pyridine, N4mIiutyhBd/eiichydrykMomrharn^ 
a-carhomyliti acid, rhombic tablets, in. p. 123—124° (docotnp.), and 
S '■henzhyd/ryl N-iso bittylthiocurbmiale , long, silky prisms, m. p. 
73*5—75°, have also been obtained. 

In the hope of getting a normal 0-ester from benzilie acid and 
phenylthiocarbimicle, these substances' have been heated together 
without diluents at 100° A reaction, represented by the equation 

(TPh *G*NPh 

OH*CPh a *CO s H + SNPhJCCS - C0 2 + B s S + s <co-iJph 

was found to take place,' the product being 4-phenyMmma~3 :5:5- 
triphenylthimafM^mic,, which crystallises ' in 1 'prisms, , m. p. 
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162*5—*163*5°, and yields the 3:5:5-triphenylthiazolid-2 :4-dione, 
mentioned in the previous abstract, when boiled with acetic and 
sulphuric acids. J. C. W. 

Preparation of Benzaldehyde. The Dow Chemical Com pan v* 
(U.S. Pat., 1272522).—Benzyl bromide is mixed with a solution of 
sodium nitrate or calcium nitrate, and the mixture is heated at 
about the boiling point with constant agitation; the benzaldehyde 
produced is then separated from the aqueous solution of sodium 
bromide and nitrous acid. The reaction takes place between equi- 
molecular proportions of benzyl bromide and sodium nitrate, and 
the benzaldehyde is practically a pure product, whereas that pro¬ 
duced with benzyl chloride and lead nitrate is always contaminated 
with benzoic acid. J. F. B. 


Preparation of' PolyraethylcycZohexenones of the Irone 
Type. L. Kuzicka (Hek\ Ghim . Acta , 1919, 2, 144—161).—For 
the synthesis of perfumes of the type of irone, the author argues 
that it is important to start from compounds in which the ethylene 
linking in the ct/dohexene ring is already fixed, such methods as 
those described by Merling and Velde, for example (A., 1909, 
i, 479), being open to question on this point. The conversion of 
a cyrZohexenone of the desired type into irone or a similar com¬ 
pound would he quite a simple matter; thus: 


CMe s 

/\ 

CH 00 

CHMe 

\/ 


11 

CH 


OH., 


CMe 2 

CH^CH-OHO 

CH CHMe 

\/ 

OH, 


CMe s 

CH-CHICH-COMe 

CH CHMe 

\/ 

OH, 


The present communication describes the preparation of two such 
cyc/ohexenones, but the yields are so poor that further develop¬ 
ments along these lines seem to be useless. 

The desired cv/dhhexenones should be most readily obtained front 
the corresponding unsaturated dicar boxy lie acids, and these from 
<$-ke tonic esters by Beformatzky’s method. The chief obstacle is 
the closing of the ring in the case of the dicarboxylic esters. Two 
examples are given. 

A. Preparation of the Z-Ke tonic Esters .—8-Ketohexoic acid may 
be prepared most readily by the interaction of ethyl sodioaceto- 
acetat© and ethyl jS-iodopropionate. With suitable apparatus, it 
may also be obtained by heating dihydroresorcinol with barium 
hydroxide and water at 150°. A third method, giving poor results, 
is as follows: fresh ethyl methylenemalonate is treated with ethyl 
sodioacetoacetate solution at 0°, and the ethyl Z-ke to pentane* aa y- 
triccvrboxylate so formed, b. p. 198—200°/15 mm., is boiled with 
dilute hydrochloric acid. The 5-ketohexoic acid is readily esterified 
by boiling with alcohol containing a little hydrogen chloride. 

Ethyl Z~keto~a-m>ethylhexnate, b. p. 110—mm., and the 
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free acid, h. p. 107—159°/13 non., are prepared by the interaction 
of a solution of ethyl sodioacetoac-etate and ethyl methylacrylate, 
followed by boiling the ethyl e-ketoheMtne-fiii-dicurboxylate so 
formed, h. p. 152- 1 r>(>°/12 mm., with hydrochloric add. 

Ethyl 5-keto~aa-dimethylhexoate, b. p. 110.1,15°/13 .mrn*, is 

obtained from the acid, this being formed by heating methyl 
4 ; (>diketo-2 ; 2~dimelhylc//t7ohexane-1 -carboxylate (from mesityl 
oxide and methyl sodiomalonate) with barium hydroxide and water 
at 17)0° (compare Bredt, A,.„ 1898, j, 264), 

B. 0ondvnmtiona of the B-Ketanic Extern with Ethyl a-liromo- 
iso 'butyrate, —These condensations are brought about by means of 
zinc turnings, and the lactonic esters are isolated in the usual way. 
Ethyl Sketch exoate gives the lactone, of d-hyd roxy-z-mrfre l h airy- 


3 e-dim e t h ylh ep t oi c 


00 2 KK)'Me 2 *(j5Me'UH 2 -(jJ H 2 
“ o—cjo-l oh,; 


176—177°. Ethyl 5-keto-o-methylhexoate yields the lactone of 

Bdiydroxy^carbeidbotcy-aB^Amnethylheptoic acid, b. p. 169-. All 0 / 

12 mrn., and the third ester produces the lactone of B-hydmiry-n- 
carbeihomy-c^^tetramctEylheptoia acid, b. p. 170—175°/12 mm. 

C. Ilydmlydx of the 3- Lactonic Enters. . The first two lactones 

ar© readily hydrolysed to the esters of unsaturated, dicarboxylic 
acids by boiling them with alcoholic hydrogen bromide, but the 
third lactone has a very stable ring, fiy»/kmethyl-&-hcp.em~p^ 
dimrbomjlk add , CO s H*CMe^CM©:C IbOl^CSI^COAl, from the 
first lactone, forms stout needles, in. p, 108 — '109°, gives an ethyl 
ester, b. p. 153—157°/12 mm., and yields acetic, mbulyric, and 
succinic acids on oxidation with, permanganate. $yA)imethyl~fct- 
heptene-ftt^dicarboxylie add, from the second lactone, has m. p. 
84—85°, and its ethyl ester has h. p. 153™157°/12 mm. 

D. Prepimtum of the Poly me t h ///cy cl oh exe.no nen .—W hen the 

ester of the above hexenediear boxy 1 ic acid is boiled with sodium 
powder in benzene, it yields a small quantity of ethyl : 3:3» 

trimedJirylA^cyeAohexeneA^rboxylate^ most of the material suffer¬ 
ing complex condensation. This ester gives 2:3: B-tnmethylA 1 * 
cyclohcxenA-one on hydrolysis, h, p. 85--‘90°/,12 imn,j nemimrh ~ 
azme> m, p. 168—171°. When methylated and then hydrolysed, it 
also forms 2:3:3: b. p. 

90°712 mrn.; semicarh ozone, m, p. 196—497°, 

Displacement of the ethylene linking occurs if the mi saturated 
dicarboxylic acids, are heated with acetic anhydride and then dis¬ 
tilled. The' hexonedicarboxylic acid yields 3:4: i-trimethyl-b}- 
cyclohexen-o-one, b, p. 85—90°/14 mm,, wmicarbazone, m* p. 
185—187°, which may be reduced by sodium and alcohol to 1:2:2- 
trimethyhydohexan-Z-al, b. p, 85—87°/15 mm , The hepetenadh 
carboxylic acid yields 3 ; 4; 4: QdetrameMyl-^eydohexenA-one, 
b. p. 80—85°/13 mm.; semicarfimone , tn, p, 178—179°, 

J* 0. W. 


Th© Reduction of Aromatic Ketones, W. I). Cohen (Bee. 
trav. Ohim, , 1919, 88,' 113.—conhltntation of' previous 
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work (compare tills vol., i, 124), the author has studied the reduc¬ 
tion of a number of substituted benzophenones by aluminium 
amalgam in alcohol, and determined the proportions of substituted, 
benzhydrol and benzopinacone formed in each case. The propor¬ 
tion of benzhydrol to benzopinacone is found to depend directly on 
the velocity with which the pinacone is decomposed in alkaline 
solution to give the hydro! and the ketone. Thus, then aluminium 
amalgam is, at the moment of reduction, a slightly alkaline reagent 
and promotes the secondary reaction, the products of which are 
dependent on the velocity with which the primary product, the 
pinacone, is attacked. The course of the reaction in the reduc¬ 
tion of benzophenone consists of the preliminary formation of 
diphenylhydroxymethyl, CPh 2 *OEF, which is immediately trans¬ 
formed into pinacone. 

o-Chlorophenyl p -tolyl ketone , m. p. 99*5°, is obtained by the 
condensation of o-chlorobenzoyl chloride with toluene in the 
presence of aluminium chloride. It yields 2-chloroA l ~melhylbenz~ 
hydrol, m. p. 67°, and S-chloro-^-methylbenzopinaeone, m. p. 
175—176°. p-Chlorophenyl p-tolyl ketone , m. p. 118°, similarly 
prepared, gives only the corresponding hydrol , m. p. 67*5°, by 
reduction in neutral solution, and the pinacone , m. p. 178°, by 
reduction in acid solution. W. G. 

Some Ketone Condensation Reactions. Sven Bodforss 
(Ber. f 1919, 52, [B], 142—145).—The author has shown (A., 1917, 
i, 223; 1918, i, 229) that WidmaiTs reaction (A., 1913, i, 1219; 
1916, i, 406; 1917, i, 221) is not a general one for aldehydes. It 
is of interest, therefore, to ascertain what course the Erlenmeyer 
reaction will take when derivatives of chloroacetic acid other than 
the ethyl ester are employed. An alcoholic solution of benz- 
aldehyde (1?> mols.) and chloroacetanilide cooled in a freezing mix¬ 
ture yields by treatment with sodium ethoxide solution and sub¬ 
sequent acidification with dilute acetic acid a&~oxido~$~phenylproh 

pionmilide , ^!^^>CH*CO*NHPh, colourless needles, m. p. 142°. 

Phenyl a/3 -di c Idoro - 0-m-nitrophenylethyl ketone , 

COPh * CH Cl* CHC1* C 0 H 4 * N 0 2 , 

colourless crystals, m, p. 148°, is obtained by saturating a glacial 
acetic acid solution of w-chloroacetophenone and m-nitrobenz- 
aldehyde with hydrogen chloride in the cold, and also by.leading 
chlorine into a solution of phenyl w-niirostyryl ketone in the same 
solvent. 

Cuminaldehyde and acetophenone, condensed by means of 
methyl-alcoholic sodium, xnethoxide, yield phenyl iso propyhtyryl 
ketonei O fi H 4 PrACH:CH*COPh, b.'p, 225—227°/15 mm. (slight 
decomp.), which forms a dibromide , needles, m. p. 119—119*5°. 

'd. s. 

Theory of Colour Lakes. Action of Potassiutn Ferri- 
cyanide on Alizarin in Alkaline Solution Add the Constitu¬ 
tion of Hydroxyanthraquinones. Oskar Baudisch (Ber n 1919, 
52, [5], 146—147).— A, claim of priority' over Scholl and Zinke 
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(tilis vob, i, 25. Compare also Baudisch, A., 1,217, i, 356, 55(1; 
Baudisch and Klaus, ibid., i, 331). IT. S. 

Optically Active Pinene Nitrosocliloride, and Synthetic 
Active Pinene. E. V. .Lynn (/. Amer. Chem . K<u\, Hill), 41 f 
361—368).- "In the preparation of the rntrosoeh bride from pinene 
by Wallach’s .method, it Is well known that the yield of crystalline 
product varies inversely with the optical activity of the specimen, 
whilst the mother liquor remains blue for some time with the most 
active oils. An obvious suggestion, therefore, is that the active 
nitrosoch brides are more soluble than the inactive one, but Til den 
offered another explanation of the poor yield (T M 1904, 85, 
759—764). By varying the conditions of the experiment, some¬ 
what better yields .may he obtained and the active nitrosoehlorides 
actually isolated. 

Equal volumes of pinene, ethyl nitrite, and alcohol are mixed 
and treated at —5° with the requisite amount of hydrogen chloride 
dissolved in alcohol. Crystals of inactive pinene uitrasochlorido 
are removed after half an hour, and the mother liquor is then, 
diluted with alcohol and left at —10°, when the active .modification 
gradually separates. The dex tro-variety was obtained in this 
instance from American turpentine, and the kevo-inodilication from 
Oregon or Canada balsams. Active pinene nitrosochloride crystal¬ 
lises in transparent or cotton-tike needles, m. p. 81—81*5°, 
Mb ±322°, and is appreciably soluble in most organic media. It 
reacts with benzylamine to form the compound, 
O 10 H ln :N-O*NH‘CH 2 Ph, _ 

an. p. 144-—145°, fa]r> t:92° in acetone, and with piperidine to give 
a similar compound, crystallising in rosettes, m. p. 84°, [a] n ± 50°. 
With alcoholic alkali hydroxide, it reacts to form nitrosopineue. and 
with aniline to give aminoassoben zene and active pinene; 1>, p, 

155- 159°, it v 1*470, [a| w :t53*75° in 4% alcoholic solution. This 

“regenerated ” //-pinene gave an inactive hydrochloride, like the 
natural product. 

The existence of active nitrosoehlorides in the mother liquors 
does not by any means fully account for the poor yields. ‘Even 
inactive pinene only gives about 50% of the theoretical yield. As 
the blue solution deposits its colourless crystals, a gas is evolved 
which Til den suggested might be nitrous oxide. It is now con¬ 
clusively proved to be nearly pure nitrogen, and its volume agrees 
closely with that of the nitrogen unaccounted for. The mother 
liquor has been briefly examined, and found to be a complex 
mixture. ' J. O. W. 

Kaio-cmeole* Guido Cusmano (Oazzeita, 1919, 49* i, 26—38},— 
When heated with ©thy] alcohol, a-terpineol nitrosochloride is con¬ 
verted in satisfactory yield,into keto-cineole-oxime, and this with 
mitrous acid gives quantitatively the pernitroso-coampound, from 
which the free ketone is obtained, also quantitatively, by treatment 
with concentrated aqueous ammonia (compare Ousrnarm and .Linarf, 
A., 1912, i\ 272). * 
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Saturated cyclic ketones containing ten carbon atoms in the 
molecule and possessing the *COCH 2 * grouping and the general 
structure of keto-cineole may be divided into two groups: 
(1) inenthone, tetrahydrocarvone, and tanacetone, and (2) camphor 
and pinoca in phone. All show the same reactions of the carbonyl 
and of the adjacent methylene group, and opening of the funda¬ 
mental hex a m ethylene nucleus between the carbonyl and the 
neighbouring tertiary (or quaternary) carbon atom is possible in 
all oases; rupture between the carbonyl and the methylene in addi¬ 
tion is, however, possible only with the ketones of the second group. 
With the latter, which possess a “ bridge,” keto-cineole must be 
classed. Keto-cineole exhibits marked physiological activity, which 
is to he investigated. 

Reduction of keto-cineole oxime by means of sodium and boiling 
amyl alcohol yields as one product an aminodneole, which forms a 
crystalline plaUni chloride, (0 1G H 17 0*NH 2 ) 2 ,H 2 PtCl G ,2H 2 0, m. p. 
233° (decomp.). 

Inactive keto-cineole forms shining, white, lamellar crystals, 
m. p. 42°, and yields a semicarbazone , m. p. 220°, and a phem/l- 
hydrazone , C 30 H I0 O!N 2 HPh, in, p. about 160°, which gradually 
loses phenylhydrazine. 

The use of inactive a-terpineol mixed with some of the dextro¬ 
rotatory form results in the formation of inactive and active keto- 
cineole-oximes. The active oxime forms prismatic crystals, m. p. 
168°, [a]*} in methyl alcohol —11 *8°. The active keto-cineole 
forms colourless, lamellar crystals, m, p. about 50°, [a] 95 — 44"0°. 

Although keto-cineole contains two asymmetric carbon atoms, the 
optical activity, as is shown by the scheme of the synthesis, 
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is due only to the one marked with an asterisk, this being pre¬ 
existent in the active a-terpineol. T. H. P. 


Halogenated Compounds of Keto-cineole. Guido Cusmano 
(Atti R. Acead . Lined, 1919, [v], 28, i, 78—83. Compare pre¬ 
ceding abstract).—Keto-cineole is readily converted into mono- 
chi or o-(or monobromo-)keto-cineole (annexed formula), hut further 
halogenation results in the formation of deriv- 
C1:L—OMe—CO atives of carvomenthone (tetrahydrocarvone). 

1 The structure of the monohalogen&ted com- 

, pounds is established by the action of 

CMgjj potassium permanganate (three atoms of 

,,,,_/Lt _.piprn] oxygen per molecule of halogen derivative) or 

- ' ‘ ' of dilute potassium hydroxide solution, which 
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converts them into eineolic acid, this reaction being similar to the 
transformation of analogous camphor derivatives into camphoric 
acid. When treated with hydrogen bromide in ethereal solution, 
ketocineolo yields 1 :8-clib:romocarvo.raentlione (foe. (‘it.); the 
latter, and not 1:3:8-tribroinocarvoinenthoiie, is also obtained, by 
the action of hydrogen bromide on m onobromoketo-cineole under 
similar conditions, transformation of the crineole “bridge” being 
accompanied by elimination by reduction, of the bvomine atom 
from the methylene group next to the carbonyl. 

M 071 och lor oh e t o-cine ole , C 10 H jri O 2 Gl, forms shining, elongated 
prisms, m. p. 78°, and volatilises unchanged (compare Gusman o, 
this vol., ii, 61). 

, Mmiohromoketo-cineole , C 10 H lft O 2 Br, forms transparent, colour- 
less, prismatic crystals, m. p. about 90°, and when, volatilised emits 
an odour of keto-cineole. By bromine (2 atoms per mol.) in 
chloroform solution, it is converted into a compound , which 
crystallises in nacreous, lamellar crystals, m. p. 143°, and appears 
to be a tetrabromotetrahydroearvoiie, C J0 H 14 OBr.,. T. H. P. 

Digitalis Glucosides. XXXIX. JL Kjliani (Bmp 193 9, 52, [./>'], 
200—205).—After many years of disappointment, the author "has 
now succeeded in degrading a compound of the digitalis series, 
namely, digitogenic acid (A., 1902, i, 46), to simpler substances 
which may open up the way to a final elucidation of the composition 
of the glu cosides. 

When heated at 100° with ten times its volume of 50% alcohol 
and concentrated hydrochloric acid in the proportion 25 :1, digito¬ 
genic acid is hydrolysed to a lactone , 0 8 H, 2 0. i (this may be corrected 
in the future), ;m. p. 93°, [aj^ - 79-5°, and a monobasic add, 
OooH^Oft (or CgoH^Ofl), which crystallises well from diluted acetic, 
acid with 0*5H 2 O, has to. p. 112°, [a| n -79*8°, and forms a 
mapneditm salt with GILO. J. O. W. 

Saponins, I. K.,Wintmiuhtmin and ML Maxim (Ifdv. (Jhim 
A,cin, 1919, 2, 195 -203).- A short mmirnary of the present know¬ 
ledge of saponins is given, and attention is directed to the need 
for more extensive studies of the sapogeuiua which remain when 
these glucosides are hydrolysed. For a preliminary investigation, 
of this sort, the authors have chosen the saponins of the horse- 
chestnut and the soap-berry (No pin dux xttponaria ). These may be 
isolated as follows. ' The crushed or powdered material is extracted 
with ether, then with warm 95% alcohol in the presence of calcium 
carbonate, and- the alcoholic extract is evaporated, diluted with, 
water, and digested with lead hydroxide for several days. After 
filtering and removing lead from the filtrate, the solution is con¬ 
centrated in a high vacuum. For the further purification of the 
saponins, dialysis may be advisable, as the plant material contains 
a,good deal of sucrose, 

' i Horse-chestnut saponin is readily hydrolysed by, dilute/acids in 
'/the,cold.'' Sapindus saponin, however, is only partly degraded by 
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cold acids. It appears to be a mixture of glucosides, which, gives 
a mixture of pentosides when partly hydrolysed (“initial 
sapogenixis ”), these "being converted into the “'end sapogenins” by 
means of warm acids. A pentoside is also formed when the 
saponin is left with dilute hydrogen peroxide at 40° for some days. 
The sugars present include 7-fructose and 7-glucose, and rhamnose 
and arabinose in the ratio 1:2 or 1:3, and the approximate com¬ 
position of the saponin is roughly 33“35% “end sapogenin,” 45% 
Ixexoses, and 15% pentoses. 

Sapindus saponin may be brominated in methyl-alcoholic solu¬ 
tion, The product has just the same foaming power as the original 
saponin, but is no longer haemolytic; in fact, it hinders the haemo¬ 
lytic activities of other saponins. 

Only about 6 grams of pure sapogenin can be obtained from 
100 grams of the crude saponin. The com,pound, C 18 H 28 O s , has 
xxx. p. 319°, forms a mono-acetate, gives a fluorescent dye when 
condensed with resorcinol, and yields naphthalene derivatives on 
oxidation. J. C. W, 

Curcumm. Pkaphulla Chandra Ghosh (T., 1919, 115 , 
292—299), 

Tannins. I. Hamameli-tannin. Karl Freudenberg (Ber., 
1919, 52, [71], 177—185),—Although the constitutions of Chinese 
and Turkish tannins have been elucidated in all essential points 
by the work of Fischer and his collaborators (1912—1918), the last 
remaining problems will evidently require time for their solution, 
because these naturally occurring amorphous substances are very 
probably inseparable mixtures of very nearly related polygalloyl- 
glueoses. Griifctner’s hamameli-tannin is, however, a crystalline, 
and therefore probably individual, substance. With regard to its 
constitution, the only fact known is that it contains gallic acid 
and a new sugar (Fischer, A., 1913, i, 1352), Titration shows that 
there is no free carboxyl group. By treatment with diazomethane 
in acetone solution, hamameli-tannin yields a friable methyl 
derivative which, yields gallic acid trimethyl ether by hydrolysis 
with A-sodiuxn hydroxide. The prolonged treatment with 5% 
sulphuric acid required to hydrolyse the tannin also causes changes 
in the sugar produced. The author has therefore hydrolysed a 
dilute aqueous solution of the tannin covered with toluene with 
tannase (the preparation of which is described; dextrose must be 
removed), and obtained gallic acid axxd a sugar (calculated as a 
hexose) in quantities corresponding with the formula of a digalloyl- 
hexose. 

The sugar, which has been obtained only as a yellow, viscous, 
Isevorotatory syrup, has not been identified; it appears to contain 
a normal chain of six carbon atoms. 0. 'S. 

Formation of Fla von© or Coumarone Derivatives from 
Hy droaeychalkones, J. Tambor and Hans Gubler (Helv. Ghim, 
Acta, 1919, 2, 101—Ill).—Tambor has recently developed an easy 
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method tor the synthesis of hydroxy flavones, namely, by the 
action of alcoholic potassium hydroxide on the dibromides of acet- 
oxyehalkones (A., 191.6, i, 861), and Oesfcerlc and Kueny have 
used this process in showing the connexion between liomooriudiotyol 
and luteolin (A., 1917, i, 703). It is now shown, however, that 
ilavones are not always formed, coumaron.es or comnaranones 
resulting in some cases. Whether the live- or six-incmbered oxygen 
ring is formed seems to depend on the position of the substituents 
in the aldehyde component of the ehaikone. 

2 / : 4/ : 2-Trihydroxychalkoue (2 :4-dihy droxypheny 1 2-hydroxy- 
siyryl ketone) (Goschke and Tain boi\ A,, 1912, i, 195) is converted 
into the triacetate , glistening needles, m. p. 170'—171°, and the 
dibromide of this, which crystallises in long needles, in. p. 144°, is 
wanned with alcoholic potassium hydroxide, and thus condensed 

,d >* (> CO CflH :t (OH) 2 
-OH 


to 2 f : 4 ; -dikyd m ey~Idjemoylcot(mart)tic, 


This crystallises as a woolly mass of yellow needles., m. p. 144°, 
forms a colourless diacetate, .in. p. 119°, and may be synthesised 
by the condensation of resorcinol with coin nan lie chloride in the 
presence of aluminium chloride. 

The methyl ethers of this coumarone are not easily obtained by 
direct methylation. They have been prepared by Rap's method 
for synthesising 1 -bexizoylcouiuatones (A., 1896, i, 303), namely, 
by the interaction of saiicylaidehyde and the mono- or di-methyl 
ethers of <o-chlororesacetophenone (A., 1918, i, 395). 2 ^Hydroxy- 

4 f ~Methoicy~\ -ft luizoylcoHmarone forms small, lemon-yellow tablets, 
m. p. 253° (decomp.), and its acetate has m. p, 166°; 2 ; z^-dimeth- 
o<cy~ I - h enz frylcournanme forms colourless prisms, in. p. 102°. Other 
benzoylcoumarones prepared incidentally, in the same way, include 
'1* diydroit: thW * 6-«K me t h o xi/~l~h e nzoylco tt ta a ran e , dark yellow tab¬ 
lets, m. p. 253° (decomp.) (acetate, m. p. 180°), from 2-hydroxy- 
3-met h oxybeiizaldebyd© and onchlorarasaceto[dienone monomethyl 
ether, and 4 l dbj/drotfy^~fnethoaiydL-benzayfmumarone , small, did 1 
yellow prisms, m. p. 189°, from the same aldehyde and vxhloro- 
p-hydroxyacetophenone. 

The influence of the position of the substituents is further illus¬ 
trated by another example. 2-Aeetoxy phenyl 4-methoxyfityryl 
ketone dibromid©' yields ^-methoxybenzylid©necoumat* ano ne when 
treated with concentrated potassium hydroxide (Berstein and 
Kostaneckx, A,, 1899, i, 369), whereas 2-acetoxyphenyl 2-m ethoxy- 
siyryl ketone dibromide gives 2 f -methoxyfiavone. o-Hydroxy- 
acetophenone and o-methoxybenzaldehyde are condensed by means 
of sodium hydroxide to 2-hydroxyphenyl 2-methoirystyryl 'ketone, 
yellow needles, m. p. 112°, the acetate of which, in. p. 64°, is con¬ 
verted into the dibromide » OAc*C 0 HnCO*CHBrCHBrO«H 4 *OMe, 
m. p, 101° (decomp.), and then into 2 ; -methoxyflavone (2^methoxy~ 
2-phenyl-y-benzopyrone), m. p. 103°, as indicated (compare A., 1912, 
i, 486). For comparison with o^ethoxybenzyUdenexmmmratwne, 
this has been synthesised from coumaranone and o-methoxybem- 
aldehyde; it crystallises in straw-yellow, prisms, m, p. 175°. 
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Other hrfiz///i(fciicc(}im((r<innii<>. s\ prepared from suitable 
aldehydes arid coiimaranone, are as follows: 2 -//yd ruxy-^-meihoxy-, 
yellow needles, m. p. 212° (decomp.) (acetate , very pale yellow, 
silky needles, in. p. 176°); 2:3 -diviethou-y-, long, pale yellow 
needles, :m. p. 130°; 2 :A~dim.e thorny-, slender, bright yellow needles, 

m. p. 182—183°; 4 -dimelhylamino-, O c H 4 <^j> C:CH 'C 8 H 4 -NMe 2> 
very dark red needles, m. p, 170—172°. J. C. W. 

Alkylated Coimaranones, especially 1:1:4-Trimethyl- 
conmaranoiie* X. von Atjwers and H. Schutte {Bar., 1919, 52* 
[B\ 77-—92).—The production of 0- and of 6-alkyl derivatives of 
certain types of coumaranones has been already described (Auwers, 
A., 1912, i, 484, 486). The parent coumaranones have now been 
examined. 1: 4-Dimethyl coumar anon e, b. p. 138—140°/22 mm., 
which is best purified by distillation (A., 1915, i, 440), yields by 
acetylation 2-aeetoxy-l : i-dimethylcoumarone , 

C,.H,Me< r C ( QAc ( )>OMe, 

stout crystals, m. p. 29—30°, b. p. 170*5—171*5°'/28 mm., which 
is converted into 1-chloro- and 1-bromo-l: 4-dimethylcoumaranone, 
respectively, by chlorine or bromine in carbon disulphide solution, 
and easily undergoes fission by treatment with warm acids, being 
converted, therefore, by p-nitrophenylhydrazine hydrochloride in 
aqueous-alcoholic solution into 4-hydroxy-w-tolyl methyl diketone 
di-yMiitrophenylhydraxone (A., 1918, i, 193). 

1:4-Dimethylcoumaranone forms an orhne , C 10 H 13 O i >N, colour¬ 
less needles, m. p. 129°. The ketone, which yields chiefly the 
O-methyl derivative by shaking with methyl sulphate and sodium 
hydroxide solution (A., 1918, i, 27), is converted mainly into 
1:1:4-trimethylconmaranone by boiling with, methyl iodide and 
sodium methoxide solution, or, better, by treatment with sodamide 
and methyl iodide in ethereal solution ; in the former method about 
20%, and in the latter about 5%, of the O-ether is produced. The 
(7-ether is separated by conversion into the semicarbazone. The 
proof that the new inethyl group is attached in position 1 is 
obtained indirectly by showing that 1:4-dim ethylcoumaranone by 
ethylation and 4-methyl-l-ethylcoumaranone by methyl at ion, as 
above, yield the same 1: A-mmethyl-l-etJiylcmimaram>07ie, h, p. 
135 — 135*5°/18 mm., Df T056, 1*5359 {se/mdmrhacone, colour¬ 

less needles, m. p. 184—187°). A second proof is furnished by 
heating 1:1:4-trimethylcoumaranone with sodamide in boiling 
benzene or toluene, whereby a~-p-tofo/loxyimhutyi'amide, 
C 6 H 4 Me*‘0*CMe 2 -C0*NH 2 , ' 

colourless prisms, m. p. 84—85°, is obtained. C. S. 

■ Coumaranones and Hydrindones. Karl von Auwers and 
Elisabeth Atjffenberg {Ber., 1919, 52, [5], 92—113).—In con¬ 
nexion with the conversion of benzylidene derivatives of substituted 
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coumaranones into Jlavonols (Auwers and Told, A., 1914, i, 981) 
and the fission of the furan ring of cniunanutoues by semieatbaztde 
and certain ary ihydrassi ties (Auwers and Muller, A., 1918, i, 27), 
the evidence hitherto obtained hay allowed certain generalisations 
to be made regarding the influence of substituents on the stability 
of file furan ring (Auwers and Miillcr, /or. cil,). To fortify this 
evidence, the behaviour of a further series of comnaranones towards 
seiniearbazide a/nd towards /Miitroplienyl hydrazine has been 
examined. The coumaranone is treated with semiearbazide hydro¬ 
chloride (2|—3| xnols.) and sodium acetate in aqueous-alcoholic 
solution at 40—50° for three to four days, or is heated on tlie water- 
bath for a few hours with ^-rutrophenylhydrazine hydrochloride 
in aqueous-alcoholic solution; according as the product is a mono- 
or di-seraicarbazono or a mono- or di-/MiitrophenyIbydrnzone, the 
furan ring of the coumaranone has not or has been ruptured, 
Tims 4-rn ethoxy coumaranone yields the mcmianrhazone, 0'{ (j H 1:! (\N r(J 
colourless needles, m. p. 225—226°, 5-nlethoxycouniaratiouo yields 
the semiearbatone , C 10 TT ri O tS N ; j, faintly yellow needles, :m. p. 
213—215°, 3:5-dimethyl coumaranone yields the mnicarbazone, 
C n H 18 0 2 N ft , colourless needles, m. p, 249—251°, and the p -nitro- 
phemylhydrazone, C K5 H ln (.X i N. i , red needles, rn. p. 233°, coumaranone 
yields ^hydroxypitphenylhydmznne , 

OH*C c H 4 *C(:N # NH*0 <i H,pNO 3 )*0H:N*NH*C fl H )f *NO S j, 
brownish-red , crystalline powder, :m. p. about 265°, 5-methyl - 
couni aranone yields 2-hydroxy- p-/ olylylyoxaldl-p-m trophmyth ydr - 
acme, m. p. about 260°, 6-methyl coumaranone yields 2 -hydroxy- 
m-f alyl (fly oxtddi- p -mtrophmyl hydmzon r y Ct, { T1 } s O r> N n , brownish- 
violet, crystalline .powder, m. p. about 270°, 5 - m eth oxy cou mar an • 
one yields 2-hydroxy A-mrtkaty ph niylfdytmildi-p-nkrojdien ?/7- 

hydratone , C« 1 TT- m O f .N fi , brownish-violet, crystalline powder, m. p. 
264°, and, 4-meihoxycoiun ar an one yields %hvdroxyS~m ethoxy- 
ph&nylyfpoxMi-p-nkro phenylhydrmon e , reddish-brown, ■ crystal - 
line powder, m. p, 264°. 1:1:4-TrirnethylcoumaranoTie (preceding 

abstract) yields a \)-nitraphenylhydmvme , C, 7 H 17 0 H N n , canary- 
yellow needles, rn, p, 148°, The results,confirm the generalisations 
previously made, to which a fourth, is now added, namely, the furan 
ring of 1:1-dialkylcoumaranones ia characterised by its special 
stability, 

Since if is possible that the varying stability of the coumaranones 
towards ketone reagents may be conditioned by their varying 
tendency to undergo enolisation, the behaviour of the substances 
during acetylation and during bromine titration by Meyer’s method 
has been . examined. Mo differences could' be detected. All the 
coumaranones acetylate smoothly (of course, provided there is a 
hydrogen atom, in position 1). Moyer's bromine method' shows 
that the coumaranones in question (that is, coumaranones which 
do not contain an acyl substituent in position 1 [compare Auwers, 
A,, 1912, h 484, 1009]) are almost entirely ketonic in the solid 
state,,in the fused'state, and even after keeping in alcoholic, solu- 
hion, for .several days.' 5-Metho'Xycoumarappne'. yields,' 2 -acetox?pB~ 
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methos'ycoumaronc, colourless needles, m. p. 74—76°, by treat¬ 
ment with cold pyridine and acetyl chloride, and 3:5-dimethyl- 
ooumaranone yields 'l-acctoxyS: 5 -dimethylcoiinlarone , colourless 
needles, m. p. 65—-66°, by boiling with acetyl chloride, and 
l~hro?ri4>-3:&dimctJiyl<:ou7}iferanmc, yellow needles, to* p. 105°, 
softening at 103°, by treatment with bromine in carbon disulphide 
solution; the bromo-derivative is converted by sodium carbonate 
in boiling aqueous acetone into the ether , 

( C t .ff 2 Me 2 <^>CIl) 0, 

colourless needles, ra. p. 210—212°. 

Since a-hydrindones are allied to couxviaranones in structure, it 
is not impossible that they also might be ruptured in the 5-ring 
by ketone reagents. However, the following hydrindones all react 
normally with semicarbazide and with ^-nitrophenylhydrazm©: 
1-hydrindone yields a semicarbazone, and ip-nitrophenylhydrazone , 
C^H^OgN#, brownish-red leaflets (from xylene) or orange, crystal¬ 
line powder (from, glacial acetic acid), m. p. 234—235°, 2-methyl* 
1-hydrindone yields a semicarb azone, colourless, crystalline powder, 
m, p. 200° with previous softening, and a p-nitro’phenylhydrazone, 
brownish-red, microscopic crystals, ra. p. 167—1.68°, 2-phenyl-l- 
hydrindone forms a semicarb azone, stout crystals, m. p. 211—212°, 
and a p ~mh*ophe?iyl hydraz one, red crystals and yellow leaflets, both 
having m. p, 174°, and changeable the one into the other by 
crystallisation from suitable solvents, 3-phenyl-l-hydrindone forms 
a semicarb azone, colourless crystals, m. p* 223—225°, darkening at 
218°, and a p -nitrophenylhydmzone, brick-red crystals, in. p. 
320—221°, and 6~metJioxy~2-m.eMylA~hydni?}rfo?ie, b. p. 148°/ 
10 mm., D? M16, D\ mi M188, n a 1-55310, n u 1*55884, n ? 1*57529 
at 16*9°, prepared from P-p-me idioxyphe nyl~ a-methylprropion yl 
chloride , OMe*C fi H 4 -CH s *CHMe*COCl, b. p. ‘ 167°/23 mm. (the 
acid itself, C n H 14 O a , colourless needles and prisms, m. p. 40°, b. p. 
308°, is obtained from ethyl p-m.etJioxy~a-?nethyldnnamMe } b. p. 
176—177°'/15 mm., D{ w 1-0894, Df 1*085, 1*56213, « D 1*57009, 

Up 1 *59339 at 15*6°, which is itself obtained by wafxning Wallaces 
ethyl /S-hydroxy-jS-^methoxypheiiyha-methylpropionate with phos- 
phoryl chloride), forms a semicarb azone, colourless, crystalline 
powder, m. p. 215—216°, and p -nitrophenylhydrazane, yellow 
needles, m, p. 163—164°. 

Since the hydrindone last mentioned corresponds in structure 
with 4-methoxy-l-methylcoumaranone, which is most easily 
ruptured by semicarb azide, it is improbable that any member of 
the hydrindone series can be ruptured by ketone reagents. None 
of them exhibits the character of an enol; they cannot be acetylated 
'and do not absorb bromine in the Meyer titration method. . Only 
in One case has the 5-ring of a hydrindone given evidence of in¬ 
stability; 2-phenyl* 1 -hydrindone, after exposure to air for three 
months, yields jS-deoxybenzoin-o-carhoxylic acid by auto-oxidation, 
(compare Salway and;Kipping, T., 1909 , 95, 116).' C. S. 
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Spectrochemistry ol Coumaranones and of Allied Bicyclic 
Ketones* K. von Auwers (Ber., 1919, §2, [J9], 113-—129),- -It has 
been shown (preceding abstracts) that the coumaranones behave as 
desmotropic substances towards chemical reagents, but in the solid 
or fused state are almost entirely ketonic. The same conclusion is 
reached on spectrochemical evidence. For coumarones of the type 

R.<C - q^>OH 1 the mean values of the specific exaltations are 

JES„ + 0*67, HS» +0-72, B2,-2 a + 37% and EVXtWo (A., 1915, 

ii, 297),, and for those of the type i .TVS,,+ 0*87, 

A2 D + 0*92, EX? - S <3 4- 46% and A2 y ~ + 51%. In both cases 11/ 
may be alkyl or alky]oxy-groups. When the constants of the 
coumaranones are calculated on the assumption that these are 
hydroxycoumarones, the mean values are EX + 0*74, A2 D + 0-83, 
EX “ X + 70% and ES y - X + 82%. The exaltations of the refractions 
agree with those of the coumarones, but not those of the dispersions. 

CO 

Coumaranones of the type J>OR/B" must be ketonic. The 

constants for such are + E5 D +1*41, j& T S/j~ 2 rt +89% and 

EH y - X, +105%. The mean values of coumaranones which are 
capable of enolisation, calculated for the ketonic formula, are 
EX + I -37, EX) + T48, JSS„~ X + 86% and El y - 2, + 97%, values 
which agree with those of the preceding coumaranones. The 
optical evidence shows, therefore, that all coumaranones as yet 
examined are ketonic and not enolic in structure. It is also shown 
speetrochemieally that the so-called coumaranonecarboxylic ester is 
really the enol, 2-hydroxycoumarilic ester, a result which confirms 
the chemical evidence (A., 1912, i, 1009). 

It lias been shown (Auwers, A., 1918, ii, 343) that 1-hydrindones 
and 1 -ketotetr ahydronaphthalenes exhibit higher exaltations than 
the homologues of acetophenone structurally allied to them. A 
further example is presented by 6-methoxy-2-methyl-l-hydrindone 
(preceding abstract) when compared with 3-methoxyacetophenone. 
The same phenomenon is seen with heterocyclic ketones containing 
two ring systems, such as the coumaranones and the chromanones. 
However, when the carbonyl group in a bicyclic ketone is not: 
attached to the aromatic nucleus, no conjugation occurs, and such 
substances should be optically normal. This is practically the case 
with 2-hydrindone and the lactone of o-hydroxyphenylacetic acid, 
for which the values + 0*40 and +0*10, EX U + 0*42 and 0*11, 
EXi - X + 14% and + 13%, and ~ X* - and + 14% respectively 
are recorded. 0. S. 

Guvacine. K. Hess aiid F. Leibbrandt (Ber., 1919,. 52, 
[A], 206—212. Compare A., 1918, i, 401—403).—In the earlier 
paper, guvacine was said to be demethylated arecaine, and dihydro- 
guvacine to be identical -with ?‘sonipecotinie acid. Freudenberg, 
on the other hand (ibid.), claimed that guvacine is demethylated 
arecaidine, which would make dihydroguvacine identical with 
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nipecotinic acid. Hess now agrees with. Freudenberg, and with 
Winter stein and Weinhagen (this vol., i, 171). The discrepancy 
was due to the* properties of wonipecotinic acid and dihydroguvacine 
not being sufficiently well established, and to the fact that a speci¬ 
men of supposed nipecotinic acid obtained from technical 
a-picoline” proved, after all, to be wfonipecotinic acid. 

Guvacine is therefore 1:2:5; 6-tetrahydi’opyridine-3-carboxylic 
acid, guvacoline is its methyl ester, arecaidine its 1 -methyl deriv¬ 
ative/and arecoline the methyl ester of this, whilst arecaine is to 
be cancelled. 

The statement in the earlier paper that methylguvacine gives the 
ethyl ester of guvacine when boiled with alcoholic hydrogen chloride 
is also in need of correction. The ester arose from unmethylated 
guvacine, and the ethyl ester of methylguvacine was left in the 
residue from the distillation. 

The following table gives the corrected data for the decomposition 
temperatures of dihydroguvacine (from guvacine regenerated from 
guvacoline), nipecotinic acid (Ladenburg), and ^©nipecotinic acid, 
and their hydrochlorides, platinichlorides, and aurichlorides: 

Acid. HC1. Pt, An. 


iwNipecotimc acid... 328° 280° 245° 213—214° 

(IHoO) (IH.,0) 

Nipecotinic acid. 249—250° 239—240° 212—213° 195—197° 

Dihydroguvacine ... 252° 232—234° 235° 195° 


J. c. w. 

The Mobility of Hydrogen Atoms in Organic Molecules. 
Action of Phenylhydrazine on Dioxindoles. J. Martinet 
(Gonipt, rend., 1919, 168, 689—691).—-Dioxindole and five of its 
homologues, when acted on by phenylhydr- 

/\_-C’N’NHPh azaiie > S* ave phenylhydrazones of the type 

| | |qq ‘ 1 of the annexed formula, one molecule of the 

\/\d " phenylhydrazine acting as an oxidising agent 

NH and the other combining to give the hydrazone. 

Thus, in all these cases, a hydrogen atom 
attached to a carbon atom which was joined to a second carbon 
atom carrying a double linking was mobile. W. G. 

New Isomerism of the Isatogens. Paul Ruggm (Ber., 1919, 
52, [5], 1—8).—It is customary at present to represent isatogens 

by a quinonoid formula, By heating certain 

intensely coloured isatogens with alcoholic hydrogen chloride under 
pressure, the author has obtained less intensely coloured isomerides, 
for which there appears to be no formula possible except Baeyer’s 

_c n 

original formula for isatogens, namely, 4 . This formula 

accords well with the properties of the new isomerides, Thus 
S-nitro- 2 -phenylisatogen, NO 2 *C (J H 3 <C^ 0 >CPh, is converted into 
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,, _ —C r H-*NO, . n ii 

the Isomeride , ®< Gpir( ^ 3 - , pale yellow needles, m. p. 

151—152°, which remains unchanged in pyridine solution after 
prolonged exposure to sunlight, forms an oxime, C 14 H 9 0 4 N», yellow 
crystals, m. p. 180—-181° (decomp.), and differs from 2 :4-dinitro- 
tolan in being saturated and in being precipitated unchanged by 
the addition of water to its solution in concentrated sulphuric acid. 

Similarly, quinonoid ethyl 2 -phenylisatogen- 6 -carboxylat© is con¬ 
verted into an isomeride , faintly yellow needles, m. p. 
100*5—101*5°, and methyl isatogenate is converted by methyl- 
alcoholic hydrogen chloride at the ordinary temperature into an 
isomeride , citron-yellow needles, in. p. about 165° (decomp,, 
beginning at about 150°). The latter isomeride in acetone solution 
containing sodium iodide yields no iodine by acidification, whereas 
the corresponding quinonoid ester produces a considerable quantity 
by similar treatment. C. S. 

Amino-derivatives of iV-Methylplienaztlxioninm. F. Kehr- 
mann and Pauline Zybs (. Ber 1919, 52, [S], 130—141).—The two 
series of salts of A-methylphenazthionium correspond optically with 
those of phenazthionium, but are considerably less stable (Kehr- 
mann and Sandoz, A., 1918, i, 126). Since it is known that the 
introduction of electropositive groups, such as alkyl and amino- 
groups, into the chromogens of “onium” dyes renders the salts 
more stable towards water, amino-derivatives of A-methylphenaz- 
thionium have been prepared. The salts, however, are less stable 
than was anticipated. 

3-iFi tro-'N-meth ylt Modiphemylamine S -oxide, 


N0. 3 -OoH 3 <.go^>C„H, 

citron-yellow crystals, m. p. 177°, is obtained by th© action of the 
strongest nitric acid in glacial acetic acid on A-methylthiodiphenyl- 
amine with cooling and the subsequent addition of water. By 
using twice the quantity of nitric acid, 3 : 6-dinitro~N-methylthiodi- 

'phenylamine S -oxide, N 0 o*C (5 H 3 <Cl^^^>C 6 Hj i *N 02 , is obtained, 

pal© yellow prisms, darkening at 280° and decomposing without 
melting at a higher temperature. The position 6f the nitro-groups 
in the propositions to the nitrogen atom is proved by the identity 
of these nitro-derivatives with the products of the methylation of 
3-nitro- and of 3:6-dinitro-thiodiphenylamine $-oxide (unpub¬ 
lished observations with Schmajewski). By reduction in alcoholic 
suspension with stannous chloride and hydrochloric acid, the mono- 
iiitro-derivativ© yields the colourless stannichloride,' and, ultimately 
the hydro chloride of 3-amino-A -methyl thiodiphenylamine, which is 
extremely unstable on account of its, tendency to oxidise. ' By 
acetylation, with sodkun, acetate .and boiling ^acetic anhydride, the/ 
hydrochloride yields iytw$irtfo 
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NHAc*O ti H a <^^^>C 6 B[ 4 , colourless needles, m. p, 169°. The 

.acetyl derivative in glacial acetic acid solution is converted by 
aqueous sodium nitrite into 3-acetylammo-Hi-methylthiodiphenyl- 

amine 8 -oxide, NHAc*C 6 H 3 <^gg 1 ^>0 ( jH 4 , colourless crystals, 

decomp, about 235°, and by concentrated aqueous ferric chloride 
into the ferri chloride, black needles, of the meriquinonoid dye, 
which is converted by perchloric acid solution into the perchlorate , 
C 30 H 2g Oi 0 N 4 Cl 2 S 3 , bluish-black needles. When 3-acetylamino-iT- 
methylthiodiphenylamine is boiled with 50% sulphuric acid, a 
cherry-red solution of the meriquinonoid sulphate of the acetylated 
base is obtained. This becomes orange as the acetyl group is hydro¬ 
lysed, and ultimately olive-green when the solution is treated with 
hydrogen peroxide and concentrated sulphuric acid. The olive- 
green colour of the di-acid salt of the holoquinonoid dye remains 
at first unchanged after diluting the solution with ice-water, hut 
rapidly becomes dirty blue as the salt hydrolyses. 

A similar series of compounds is obtained from 3:6-dinitro-A- 
methylthiodiphenylamine dioxide, namely, 3 : Q-diamino-1^-methyl¬ 
thiodiphenylamine dihydro chloride, unstable, colourless needles, and 
its quinonoid oxidation product, which is isolated as the diper - 

chlorate, NH : -Q c H.,<€?^ ? 0 ^> 0„H„-]Srg. or 
G10 1 -NH 1 .:C r H.< J,NMe ; l C!0 -> ) > G,H„-N 

violet leaflets with copper lustre (this salt is not hydrolysed by 
water), 3 : 6-diacetylaminchN-methylthiodiphenylamine, colourless 
needles, m. p, 265°, and 3 : 6-diacetylammo ~N~m eth // 11hiodiphenyl- 
amine S -oxide, almost colourless crystals, decomp, about 270°. 

C. 8. 

3 : 2 -Diqmnolyl-2-carboxylic Acid* K. von Ihnatowioz and 
8t. von Miementowski ( Ber ,, 1919, 52, [B] 9 186 — 188) ~ 2 - Cyano ~ 
1 - bemoyl -1 : 2 - dihydro ^ : 2 ’- diqmnolyl , CM*C 0 H 0 BzN*C 0 H c N, honey- 
yellow crystals, m. p. 210°, is obtained by adding benzoyl chloride 
to a suspension of 3:2 / -diquinolyl in aqueous potassium cyanide 
solution (compare Reissert, A., 1905, i, 472, 925). When left with 
concentrated hydrochloric acid for twenty-four to forty-eight hours, 
it is hydrolysed, and, after neutralisation with sodium hydroxide, 
yields 3 :2 1 - AiquinolyUZ-carbowylic acid , C 10 H 12 O«N 2 , microscopic 
plates of rhombic habit, m. p. 192° (decomp.), which forms a 
silver salt, exhibits also basic properties, and is converted into 
3; 2 / -diquinolyl by heating. G. 8. 

Syntheses of 8 : 8'-Dihydroxy-5 : 5'~diquinolyl and a Case 
of Direct Chlorination by means of Ferric Chloride. L. T. 
Beatz and St. won Miementowski (Ber., 1919, 52, [5], 189—194). 
*™~When a solution of 8-hydroxyquinoline in about 3% 'hydrochloric 
acid is boded with ferric chloride solution (80 grams in 200 'grams 
of water) "for two hours, and then basified with sodium hydroxide 
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solution and the black precipitate boiled with concentrated 
aqueous sodium hydroxide, the alkaline solution contains as the 
chief product of the reaction 5 :7-dichloro~8-hy dr oxy quinoline, the 
by-products being 5-chIoro-8-hydroxyquinolin© and the dihydroxy- 
diquinolyl described below. 

When a O'3% aqueous solution of 8-hydroxy quinoline at about 
40° is treated with ferric chloride solution (35 grams in 100 grams 
of water), and is then treated as above, 

diqumolyl is obtained in considerable quantity, together with 
chlorinated products. The formation of the latter is avoided by 
using ferric sulphate in place of ferric chloride. The dihydroxy - 
diquinolyl, C\ 8 H 12 0 2 N 2 , forms brownish-yellow crystals, m, p. 
320—322°, softening at 310°. It is soluble in dilute mineral acids 
and alkalis, forms a hydrochloride , C 18 H 12 0 2 N 2 ,2 TI Cl, 2 HoO, 
yellow crystals, and diacetyl derivative, crystals, m. p. 187°, soften¬ 
ing at 180°, and has been prepared from 3 : S'-diammo^: 4 / -dihydr~ 
oxydiphenyl by the Skraup reaction. C. S. 

Four-membered Cyclic Ureas. I. History and Nomen¬ 
clature. William J. Hale (/.* Amcr. Chew. Soc., 1919, 41, 
370—378).—In 1869, Schiff obtained condensation products of 
urea with certain aldehydes, to which he assigned structures based 

on the ring system, -NSince that time, Schiffs theory 

has been practically abandoned (see, especially, Dixon’s work on 
the formaldehyde reaction, T., 1918, 113, 238), but other com¬ 
pounds have been discovered which unquestionably contain this 
heterocyclic system (see Fromm, A., 1893, i, 575; 1906, i, 656; 
1913, i, 207; Frerichs and Hartwig, A., 1906, i, 74, 163; Senier 
and Shepheard, T., 1909, 95, 504). 

In the further development of the subject which the author con¬ 
templates, a proper system of nomenclature for these four- 
membered ring compounds is desirable. Names with the root 
<f diaz-” would be rational, bub in recognition of Fromm's work 
as the pioneer, and of his terms “alduret” and “ketiirefc,” the 
following arrangement is adopted: 


/NH X 

CH 2 <4 l AGO 
Uretidon©- ' 


/NHL 

CH / )GH, 

“\nh/ ' 

Uretidine. 


OH if )OR 
Urete. 


oh/ N \oh 2 ch.^ N \jo 
\nh/ \-Nh/ 

Uretine TJrefcon©* 

‘ J. c. w. 

1 . Four-membered Cyclic Ureas. II. Condensation of 
tisoCyanic Acid with, a Schifi Base. William J. Half, and 
|Norbert A. Lange ( J . Amer. Chem. Aoc., 1919, 41, 379—388).— 
When finely powdered potassium cyanate is stirred, into a cold 
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concentrated solution of benzalclazine in glacial acetic acid and the 
solution is left in a vacuum desiccator over soda-lime for a few 

days at 0°, 1:4 -diphenyluretidone, CHPh<^^^CO, slowly 

separates in slender needles, m. p. 224—225° (decomp.) (compare 
the result obtained by Bailey and Moore under other conditions, 
A., 1917, i, 355). The compound forms a 3-acetyl derivative, mi. p. 
237°, and yields benzaldehyde and phenylcarbamide on hydrolysis. 
It cannot, however, be obtained by the condensation of these two 
substances. If warmed together or mixed with a little alcohol and 
a few drops of sulphuric acid, they yield bensi/Udenebisphcnyi~ 
carbamide , CHPh(NH*CO*NHPh) ft , m. p. 198—199° (decomp.), 
whilst condensation with alcoholic hydrogen chloride furnishes the 
hydrochloride of phenyl-a-ethoxybeuzylcarhamide , which is hydro¬ 
lysed to the free base, NHPh*CO # NH"CHPh*OEt, an amorphous 
substance, softening at 150—155°, when its alcoholic solution is 
poured into water. 

B enzy li d en e-ethyl amine reacts with wocyanic acid in quite a 
different manner; no crystals separate, but if the acetic acid is 
removed by a current of steam, 4: 6 -d/lketophenyl- 1 -efJiylhe.ra- 

hydro-l : 3 : b~triazine, CHPh may be isolated in 

clusters of needles, in. p. 226°. 

Staudinger has already directed attention to the similarity 
between carbimides and ketens with respect to their reactions with 
unsaturated compounds (A., 1917, i, 666), and it is noteworthy 
that he has found the same kind of divergence between benzylidene 
derivatives of aromatic and aliphatic amines as that illustrated 
above (A., 1910, i, 586). J. C. W. 

Diacetylindigotin. D. Vorlander and Johannes von Pfeiffer 
( Ber 1919, 52, [7i], 325—329).—Proof is adduced that the acetyl 
groups in diacetylindigotin are attached to nitrogen, which helps 
to explain why the compound differs so widely from indigotin in 
colour. 

Indoxylic acid, prepared by fusing the sodium salt of phenyl- 
glycine-o-carboxylic acid with sodium hydroxide, is heated with 
acetic anhydride at 90—100°, and thus converted into /Y-acetyl- 
indoxyl (A., 1901, i, 563). The position of the acetyl group follows 
from the fact that acetylanthranilic acid is formed if the com¬ 
pound is boiled with an excess of potassium permanganate in 
acetone. Diacetylindigotin is formed intermediately, and it can 
be prepared conveniently in this way if an excess of permanganate 
is avoided. It crystallises from benzene in red prisms or pyramids, 
ra. p. 245—260°, and yields a comparatively soluble form of 
indigotin when boiled with an acetic acid solution of hydrogen 
chloride. 

O-Acetylindoxyl (ibid.) yields indirubin when oxidised by per- 
hydrol in acetic acid solution. 

Although indoxyl yields the two acetyl derivatives, indigo-white 

Y0L* 0XYL L l 
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only yields one diacetyl derivative. This is the A'-isomeride, for 
it may be -oxidised to acety larttliranilic acid. 

Diace fyl-o-dimethyl-indiyo- white , C 22 H 2() 0 4 No, obtained by acetyl- 
a ting tlie alkaline solution of ‘Gj-tolylindigo-white,” crystallises in 
white tablets, in. p. 245—248°', and may be oxidised by nitrogen 
trioxide fumes to diacetyl- o-dim e t hylindigot in , orange-yellow 
tablets, in. p. 178° (decomp.). Tlie corresponding dihenzoyl corn-” 
pound forms yellow crystals, in. p. 175° (decomp.). J. G. W. 

Mercury Mercapiide Nitrites and their Reaction with the 
Alkyl Iodides. IV. Chain Compounds of Sulphur ( continued ). 
Pkafulla Chandra Ray and Pkafulla Chandiia Guha (T., 1919, 
115, 261—271). 

Bihydroxydihydroglyoxalines and their Conversion into 
Glyoxalines. II. Otto Diels and Garry Salomon (Bar., 1919, 
52, [2?], 43—51. Compare Diels, A., 1918, i, 448).—Further ex¬ 
periments have been undertaken to characterise and to confirm 
the constitution of 3 :4-oxido-2~phenyl-4 :5-dimethyl-3 :4-dihydro- 
glyoxalin© (Joe. cit .). It reacts additively with acetyl chloride to 
form a compound, O^H^OoNoCl, colourless crystals, m. p. 148°, 
with benzoyl chloride to form the compound , C 18 H 17 0 2 N 2 C1, 
crystals, m. p. 162°, both of which are stable, with phenyl carbimide 
in pyridine solution to form the compound , C 1? H 17 0 2 N 3 , colourless 
crystals, m. p. 140°, and with ethylcarbimide in benzene solution 
to form the compound , C 14 H 17 P 2 N 3 , crystals, m. p. 116—118°. It 
is converted into 2-phenyl-4 :5~dimethylglyoxaline by anhydrous 
ethylamine in benzene solution at 180°, or more smoothly by 
phenylhydrazine at 200—210°. C. S. 

^ri-Naphthylenediamine and Selenious Acid. O. Hinsberg 
( Ber 1919, 52, [2?], 21—28).—The reaction studied by Sachs (A., 
1909, i, 426) has been more thoroughly examined, per/- 
Naphthylenediamine (2 mols.) dissolved in pyridine is treated with 
a solution of selenious acid (1 mol.) in aqueous pyridine, whereby 

dihydrodDp evi-naph thaselendiazole , C 10 H a <^^^^Se<^^^^C. l0 H 6 , 

is obtained after the addition of water. It forms yellowish-red 
flocks, m. p. 120°, and is oxidised very easily, even by air, to 

rff-peri-u aphtJiaselendiazole , 0 1 brown, 

crystalline powder, m. p. above 300°, which is very sparingly 
soluble in all solvents except pyridine ( hydrochloride , blackish- 
violet needles). Di-pm-naphthaselendiazole is decomposed by zinc 
dust, glacial acetic and concentrated hydrochloric acids on the 
water-bath, yielding hydrogen selenide and 1:8-naphthylenedi- 
amine, and is oxidised by ferric chloride and hydrochloric acid, 
yielding a black powder, decomp, above 300°, the nature of which 
has not been ascertained, but it is probably identical with the pro¬ 
duct obtained from equal molecular quantities of selenic acid' and 
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1: 8-naphthylenediamine by warming in dilute acetic acid solution 
on the water-bath. 

The bearing of the preceding results on the author’s theory of 
the structure of the selenium atom (A., 1918, ii, 106) is discussed. 

■ C* S. 

Distillation of Egg Albumin under Reduced Pressure. 
Ame Pictet and Marc Cramer (II dv. Ghim . Acta, 1919, 2, 
188—195). —The tar obtained by the dry distillation of animal 
matter contains substances like aniline, pyridine, and quinoline 
which bear no relationship to the amino-acids of the proteins. The 
question arises, therefore, whether the protein complexes contain 
such atomic groupings, hitherto unrecognised, or whether these 
compounds are formed by the pyrogenic transformations or con¬ 
densations of the primary decomposition products. In the hope 
of throwing some light on the problem, the authors have distilled 
4 kilos, of egg-albumin under a pressure of 20—22 mm., but with 
little success. 

Up to 70°, the only product is water; at about 150°, a brisk 
©volution of gas commences, mostly soluble in sodium hydroxide 
or dilute sulphuric acid; towards 220°, a yellow oil begins to distil, 
but at 350° distillation ceases, a very porous and light coke being 
left behind. The relative proportions of the products are as 
follows; water, 30%; organic compounds dissolved in this water, 
6%; insoluble oil, 9%; coke, 32%; gas and losses, 23%. 

The organic compounds are entirely soluble in ether, and can be 
differentiated into acidic, basic, and neutral fractions. Acetic, 
propionic, w-butyric, and succinic acids may be detected in the first 
fraction, but no aromatic acids. The bulk of the bases distils at 
about 175°, and appears to consist of a single primary amine of 
the formula C c H 9 N. It is a very mobile oil, which does not form 
a diazonium salt, but liberates benzene and nitrogen when warmed 
with nitrous acid. It is suggested, therefore, that the base may 

b© a dihydroaniline of the formula NH 2 # OH<^q^Lq^^OH. It 

forms a jdcrate, m. p. 185°, and may be acetylated or benzoylated. 
Pyrrolic bases of higher boiling points are also present. 

The chief product of the distillation is found among the neutral 
substances. It is mhexoamide, CHMe 2 *CH 2 *CH 2 *CO*NH 2 , m. p* 
120°, The isolation of this amide has important consequences, 
since it throws light on the origin of the whexonitrile, which is 
one of the principal constituents of animal oil (Weidel and 
Ciamieian, A., 1880, 403), and also links this nitrile with leucine, 
the main product of hydrolytic cleavage, in a common stock, 
namely, a diketopiperazine ring substituted by an mbutyl radicle* 
Thus, in the formula 

flOJ—TST’FT d 

CHMe 2 -CH„'CHd '>CHR, 

' /NKH-i-CO/ 


l* 
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cleavage at a and h results in the formation of leucine, and at c 
and d in the production of isohexoamide. The neutral fraction 
contains other amides of fatty acids and compounds of the indole 
series, including indole itself, which has not been reported in 
animal oil. 

It was expected that the aqueous portion of the distillate would 
contain lsevoglucosan if egg-albumin contains a glucose grouping, 
but no trace of the substance could be detected. J. C. W. 

Compressibility of Aqueous Solutions of Casein and 
Peptone. Sven JPalitzsch (J. Amer . Ghent. Soc 1919, 41, 
346—351, and Gompt . rend . Lab. Garish erg, 1919, 14, 14—20).— 
The compressibility, hydrogen-ion concentration, viscosity, specific 
volume, and density of acid casein solutions, alkaline casein solu¬ 
tions, and peptone solutions have been measured for a series of 
concentrations at 20°. The compressibilities were measured over 
the range 100—300 megabars. The compressibility of casein solu¬ 
tions decreases with rising concentrations, and'very nearly to the 
same extent in weakly acid and in weakly alkaline solutions. The 
compressibility of peptone solutions also decreases, even ' more 
markedly, with rising concentration. For the concentration of 
10 grams in 100 grams of water, the compressibility of acid casein 
solution is 40*6 x 1Q~ 6 , of alkaline casein solution 40*5 x X0~ 6 , and 
of a peptone solution 39*0 x 10~ 6 . J. F. S. 

Nuclein Metabolism. ¥1. The Cleavage of Nucleotides 
by means of Hot Aqueous Picric Acid Solutions. Isolation 
of Crystalline Cytidine-phosphoric Acid. S. J. Thannhauser 
and G-. Dorfmuller ( Zeitsch. physiol . Ghent 1919, 104, 65 — 72). 
—The triphosphonucleio acid obtained from yeast-nucleic acid by 
hydrolysis with ammonia was further hydrolysed by treatment with 
hot picric add solution. From the reaction mixture, a crystalline, 
brucine salt of cytidine-phosphoric acid was isolated, 
C 9 H 14 0 s N 3 P(G 23 H, 6 0 4 ^) 2j 

m/ p. 180—-182°. This yielded the free cytidine-phosphoric acid, 
C 9 H 14 0 8 N 3 P, in a crystalline condition, monoclinic-sphenoidal 
crystals, m. p. 227°, [ajg 5 = + 23*43°, The two triphosphonucleio 
acids previously described (A., 1918,, i, 47) were submitted to the 
picric acid hydrolysis. Both yielded the brucine salt of cytidine- 
phosphoric acid, but only from the Z-triphosphonucleic acid, m. p. 
205°, was the free' cytidine-phosphoric acid isolated in the crystal¬ 
line condition. The inactive triphosphonucleio acid, m. p. 
185—187°, is therefore not regarded as a pure substance, 

A mixture of uridine-phosphoric acid and cytidine-phosphoric 
acid may be obtained by hydrolysis of yeast-nucleic acid with picric 
acid, and the two products may be separated by careful fractional 
recrystallisation of their brucine salts. J. C. D. 

Absorption of Water by Gelatin, Edith B. Shreve (J. 
Franklin Inst., 1919, 187, 319—337).—The amount of water 
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absorbed 1 by a gelatin jelly invariably increases with rise of 
temperature. Since the absorption is accompanied by development 
of heat, and contraction, Le Chatelier’s theorem would require a 
decreasing water absorption for increasing temperature; it is sug¬ 
gested that the apparent discrepancy is due to the very slow rat© 
of the reaction, equilibrium not being reached before decomposition 
of the gelatin begins. Hofmeister’s results are confirmed, the 
amount of absorption in some salt and other solutions being less 
than in water, but greater in other solutions; if, however, the 
jellies are made up with these solutions instead of with water, the 
amount of water absorption is in all cases greater than for a jelly 
made with water only. The bearing of this result on biological 
conclusions drawn from imbibition experiments is discussed. [See 
also J. Soc . Ghent. Ind 1919, 297a.] B. V. S. 

The Influence of Saponin on the Action of Lipases* A. L. 
Flohr {Arch. Neerland . physiol., 1919, 3, 182—189).—Solutions 
of saponin activate pancreatic lipase, the influence exerted in¬ 
creasing with the concentration of the saponin up to 2% and then 
decreasing, using equal volumes of oil and saponin solution. The 
curves showing these results are analogous to those representing 
the variation of surface tension of saponin solutions with concen¬ 
tration. 

On the other hand, saponin exerts an inhibiting action on the 
lipase of ricin, the influence increasing steadily with the concentra¬ 
tion of the saponin. W* G-. 

Preparation of Primary and Secondary Arsanilic Acids. 
Philip Adolph Kober and Walter S. Davis (7. Amer. Ghent. 
Soc., 1919, 41, 451—458).—The preparation of the so-called 
primary arsanilic acid was first described by Bechamp in 1863, but 
the details of the processes which are in use on the large scale, are 
comparatively secret. The authors have now discovered a simple 
method for making either the primary or secondary arsanilic acid 
in a pure state (compare this vol., i, 182). 

p-Aminophenylamnic Acid .—1000 C.c. of technical arsenic acid 
(76%) are concentrated to 100% by heating at 120—140° for twelve 
to fifteen hours, then cooled, and stirred into 1400 c.c. of dry, ice- 
cold aniline. The arsenate so formed (aniline: acid, 3; 2) is ground 
to a powder, and then 200 grams of it are stirred at 160° until 
molten, and finally heated under reflux for on© to one and a-half 
hours at 160—170° and for one hour at 180—185°. After cooling 
somewhat, 225 c.c. of 6iY~sodium hydroxide and 225 c.c. of water 
are added, when the unchanged aniline is run off and the 
aqueous layer is shaken with kaolin or kieselguhr, and filtered. 
The clear solution is mixed with 100 c.c. of 627-hydrochloric acid, 
and then small portions are tested to see how much more acid is 
required to cause the complete precipitation of the arsanilic acid, 
When this has been added, the almost solid mass is filtered, washed 
by suspending it in 200 c.c. of water, and filtered again. 

I* 2 
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ophcnylarsmi c acid , 0 H * As O (C 0 H 4 • NII 3 ) 2r —5 0 * 4 O.c. 
of commercial arsenic acid and 1500 c.e. of aniline are heated at 
230° in a flask fitted with an inlet tube reaching to the bottom 
and a condenser, a current of air being drawn through the liquid 
to ensure good mixing. When about 1200 c.c. of aniline have dis¬ 
tilled over* the product is cooled, shaken with SA-sodiiun hydr¬ 
oxide, and the aqueous layer is then agitated with infusorial earth 
and filtered. The solution is acidified by 3iY~aeetic acid, and the 
crude scc.-arsanilic acid which separates is purified by dissolving 
in 3A-alkali, removing any aniline by a current of steam, and then 
adding acetic acid, first until a small precipitate of coloured 
products is formed, and finally until the acid is completely re¬ 
precipitated. J. C. W. 

Preparation of Sodium p-Hydroxyphenylarsinate. James 
B. Conant (J. Amer. Ghem . Soc., 1919, 41, 431—435).—The pre¬ 
paration of 2 ?-hydroxyphenylarsinie acid from phenol and arsenic 
acid represents a first stage in the synthesis of “ salvarsan/' but 
little has been published about the reaction beyond the notes of 
the German patent (A., 1909, i, 279). It is now stated that the 
best results, giving a yield of about 2T5%, are obtained by heat¬ 
ing a well-stirred mixture of phenol and a syrupy arsenic add 
corresponding with the formula H 3 As0 4 , at 147—157°, for three 
hours. An excess of acid is used amounting to 10% of the 
theoretical requirement, and practically nothing but a small 
quantity of water is lost during the process. The isolation of the 
sodium salt of the product is best performed as follows. The 
aqueous solution of the crude acid is filtered from tar, mixed with 
barium hydroxide until the brown colour begins to change to pink, 
and then extracted several times with ether to remove tarry matter. 
More barium hydroxide is then added until a test portion, after 
rendering it alkaline and filtering, shows the presence of barium 
ions, when the solution is made just alkaline by the addition of 
sodium hydroxide, and filtered. The excess of barium is removed 
by sodium sulphate, and the filtrate evaporated to a red syrup. 
Impurities are now finally removed by adding sulphuric acid until 
the colour becomes yellow, when they separate as a viscous, brown 
oik The clear solution is then neutralised again and evaporated, 
a mixture of sodium sulphate and p-hydroxyphenylarsinate being 
obtained. If desired, the latter salt can be extracted by means of 
alcohol and crystallised. 

The next step in the synthesis of “ salvarsan }> is the nitration 
of the 'p-hydroxyphenylarsinic acid.. For this purpose, the above 
mixture of sodium salts is quite suitable, but it must be roughly 
analysed before use. This can he done by taking advantage of the 
fact that the arsinic acid is converted into tribromophenol on the 
addition of bromine water. In the nitration, the crude salt, dried 
at 100°, is stirred into about half its weight of sulphuric acid at 
0°, and the nitrating mixture, containing on© equivalent of nitric 
acid, is slowly added.' The temperature is allowed'to rise gradu- 
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ally t,o 10 °, when the .mixture is diluted and the nitro-eoiupound 
filtered next day. *1. 0. W. 

Arsenical Compounds. Walter A. Jacobs, Wade H. Brown, 
Michael Heidelberger, and Louise Pearce (Amer. Pats. 
1280119—1280223 and 1280225—1280227).—-Several derivatives 
of A-phenylglycine-^arsinie acid are described in which the 
aromatic nucleus containing the arsenic radicle is connected with 
the a-amino-group of an a-aminoacylamino-si de-chain. These com¬ 
pounds are powerful agents in the treatment of trypanosoma! and 
spirochsetal infections. The general methods of preparation consist 
in treating the sodium salt of 7 >-aminophenylarsinic acid with 
amides, ureides, or anilides of halogenacetic acids, or by treat¬ 
ing the methyl ester of N -phenylglycine-p-arsinic acid with an 
amine. XJ.S. Pat. 1280119 relates to amides of A-phenylglycine- 
7 >arsinic acid or substituted derivatives of the general formula 
-~NH“CHR*CO*NR / E' / , where R is alkyl, aryl, or hydrogen, and R / 
and R /; are alkyl or hydrogen. 1280120 relates to A-phenyl- 
glycine-jS-methylureide-p^arsinic acid, or generally to derivatives 
having the side-chain -NH*CHR“CO*MH*CO'*NR / H, in which R 
and R 7 are alkyl, aryl, or hydrogen. 1280122 relates to wl-amino- 
phenol-i7-plienylglycine- 7 ?-arsinic acid, or generally to derivatives 
with the side-chain -NH a CHR e CO*NHAr, in which R is alkyl, 
aryl, or hydrogen, and Ar is an aromatic radicle with or without 
substituted groups. 1280122 relates to arsenoxides containing the 
group -As-O, obtained by the action of mild reducing agents, such 
as sulphurous acid, on the amides and anilides specified above. 
1280123 relates to arsenophenylglycinebisarylamides, obtained by 
the action of powerful reducing agents on the anilides specified 
above, whereby two molecules of the anilide unit© together, by 
condensation and reduction, through the bond -As^As-. These 
are formed by the action of hypophosphorous and hydriodie acids 
on the corresponding arsinie acids or arsenoxides; thev have a more 
powerful therapeutic effect than the arsinie acid derivatives. 
1280125 relates to readily soluble sodium salts of the above ureides, 
1280126 to readily soluble sodium salts of the above anilides, and 
1280127 to readily soluble hydrochloric or other acid salts of the 
above arsenoary! condensation derivatives, the salt-forming acid, 
being attached to the a-am in 0 -groups of the side-chains in the 
pmjs-position to the arsenic. J. F, B. 

Preparation of Arsphenamlne [Salvarsanf. Philip Adolph 
Korer (/. Amer. € hem. Soc ,, 1919, 41, 442—451. Compare this 
vol., i, 183).—The percentage of arsenic in salvarsan is generally 
found to he about 31*6, although the formula, 

AsopC ( .H a (OH) *NHo.HC1] 2 , 

requires 34*2%. The difference is usually ascribed to the presence 
of two molecules of water, although the drug, as prepared by 
Ehrlich and BertheinTs method (A.. 1912, i. 523), is actually pre¬ 
cipitated by methyl alcohol and ether, and these authors have 
shown that it contains one molecule of methyl alcohol. Kober is 
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of the opinion that the serious fluctuations in the toxicity of the 
various preparations, about 50% of which have to be rejected, are 
largely due to the use of methyl alcohol and ether, and has there¬ 
fore designed a method for preparing the drug in which no use of 
these physiologically dangerous and inflammable solvents is made. 

A solution of 85 grams of crude nitrohydroxyphenylarsinic acid 
in 290 c.c. of 2A-sodium hydroxide and 1700 c.c. of water is stirred 
into a solution of 220 grams of magnesium chloride and 1100 grams 
of sodium hyposulphite in 5500 c.c. of water. The mixture is kept 
at below 40° until the small amount of suspended impurities seems 
to b© about to settle, when it is rapidly filtered, and the solution 
kept at 50—60° for two hours or so until the diaminodihydroxy- 
arsenobenzene is deposited. The yellow base is washed with ice- 
cold water, suspended in 400 c.c. of water, and dissolved in 
2A-sodium hydroxide, 150 c.c. being sufficient as a rule, all the 
liquids being cooled to 0°. The solution is then filtered through 
an anaerobic filter, mixed with 150 c.c. of hydrochloric acid (1:1), 
and then made up to 1700 c.c. The hydrochloride is finally “ salted 
out 5J by slowly stirring the solution into 3250 c.c. of hydrochloric 
acid (1 :• 1), and is dried in a vacuum desiccator over calcium chloride 
and sodium hydroxide. 

Obtained In this way, salvarsan is a pale greyish-white powder 
containing 1 or 2H 2 0, according to the drying, and charring at 
about 180°. It is less hygroscopic, and therefore more stable, than 
the ordinary preparations, and has a low grade of toxicity. 

A summary of characteristic tests for salvarsan is given. 

J. C. W. ‘ 

Organo -chromium Compounds. F. Hein ( Ber 1919, 52, 
[5], 195—196).—By the action of magnesium phenyl bromide on 
anhydrous chromic chloride or chromyl chloride is obtained, 
together with other chromium phenyl compounds (as yet un¬ 
examined), an orange, amorphous substance which appears to be 
chromium pentaphenyl bromide, OPh 5 Br. It is not attacked by 
water, but is decomposed by acids, forms a mercurichloride, 
OrPh 5 Br,Hg*CL, and has in boiling chloroform a molecular weight 
corresponding with its formula, C. S. 


Physiological Chemistry. 


The Sugars of the Blood. J. W. Best (Arch. N&erland. 
physiol., 1919, 8, 222—266).—The blood of oxen and of horses, 
taken in the absence of digestion, contains 0057—0*065% of dex¬ 
trose, 0*002—0*005% of lactose, and <0*006—0*012% of an unknown 
sugar. Galactose, sucrose, melibiose, maltose, and ^omaltose are 
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not present, or, if present, only in quantities less than 0*001%. The 
unknown sugar is formed by condensation from one or two mole¬ 
cules of a pentose, and contains about twelve atoms of carbon. It 
gives a phenylosazone, in. p. 181—182°, which from its crystalline 
form, solubility, and m. p. resembles the osazine of Cummidge’s 
sugar (compare Proc. Boy. Soc 1909, 81, 374). The sugar is not 
attacked by either Saccharomyces cerevisiae , or emulsin, or the 
yeast which ferments lactose. It is dextrorotatory. It is not 
hydrolysed by boiling with dilute mineral acids, or at least only 
very slowly. The sugar exists as such in the blood, and is not 
formed during the hydrolysis of the gum of the blood. 

The blood of human beings taken in the morning, eleven to six¬ 
teen hours after the last meal, contains 0'047—0*082% of dextrose, 
the residual reduction being equal to 0*019—0*031%, of which half 
is due to substances precipitable by phosphotungstic acid. Of the 
remainder, about 0*013% is due to the presence of the unknown 
sugar described above. Examination of the phenylosazones from 
the blood sugars before and after fermentation indicates the 
presence of lactose in human blood, and in one case, that of a 
woman, thirty-six weeks in pregnancy, 0‘006% was found. 

W. G. 

Hsemocyanin. Ernst Philippi ( Zeitsch. physiol. Giiem 1919, 
104, 88—94).—Hsemocyanin is very sensitive to acids. Snails’ 
blood is immediately decolorised by the addition of small quanti¬ 
ties of oxalic acid. After treating snails’ blood with potassium 
hydroxide, a product was isolated which contained 7*0% of copper 
and gave an intense pyrrole reaction. The presence of manganese 
in the blood of Pinna squamosa is confirmed. J. C. D. 

The Effect of Acetone and of ^Hydroxybutyric and 
Acetoacetic Acids on the Blood Catalase. W. E, Burge 
(J. Biol. Ghent., 1919, 37, 343—347).'—Introduction of doses of 
5 grams per kilo, of 30% solutions of acetone, acetoacetic acid, and 
0-hydroxybutyric acid into the upper part of the intestines of 
rabbits produced a rise in the catalase content of blood taken from 
the jugular vein. Measurements of the catalase present in blood 
taken from, the liver and the portal and jugular veins before and 
after the administration of these substances in this manner indicate 
that they stimulate the liver to an increased output of the enzyme. 
The increased oxidation in diabetes is attributed to the increased 
production of catalase resulting from such stimulation of the 
liver. J. C. D. 

The Mechanism of the Action of Fats in the Utilisation 
and Assimilation of Proteins, P. Maignon ( Gompt . rend ., 
1919, 168, 626—629. Compare A., 1918, i, 416).-—The author 
reasserts his views as to the part played by the fatty acids in the 
building up of specific proteins in the body from the amino-acids 
arising from the ingested proteins (compare this voh, i, 185). 

' 11 W. G. 
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Growth. XI. The Growth, and Senescence of White 
Mice fed upon Pituitary (Anterior Lobe) Tissue, Tethelin, 
Egg 1 Lecithin or Cholesterol, T. Brailsford Robertson - and 
L. A. Ray (J. Biol. Ghent ., 1919, 87, 393—426).—'The results 
previously reported (A., 1916, i, 350, 690) dealt with the influence 
of these substances on the growth of mice up to the sixtieth week 
of life. The present paper records extended observations which 
cover the whole life-period of the animals. Generally speaking, 
the results confirm the conclusions announced in the earlier reports. 
The substances administered to the animals influenced the growth 
process in the way that catalysts influence chemical reactions, that 
is, by affecting the velocity with which the equilibrium is attained 
without affecting the equilibrium itself. J. C. D. 

Growth* XII. The Influence of Pituitary Gland (Anterior 
Lobe) Tissue, Tethelin, Egg Lecithin, and Cholesterol on the 
Duration of Life of the White Mouse, T. Brailsford 
Robertson and L. A. Ray (J. Biol. Chem n 1919, 37, 427—442). 
—The mean duration of life of mice which have received pituitary 
tissue, lecithin, or cholesterol lies within normal limits. Those 
which had received tethelin, the growth-accelerating substance 
isolated from the anterior lobe of the pituitary gland, showed a 
greatly extended duration of life. Male mice which had received 
tethelin continuously showed a duration of life which exceeded the 
normal by ninety-nine days, whilst in female mice which had 
received tethelin intermittently in three periods of one month each 
prior to the thirtieth week, the increased duration of life was 
eighty-one days. J. C. D. 

Growth.. XIV. Further Experiments on the Influence 
of Tethelin on the Growth of the White Mouse. T. Rrailsford 
Robertson and L. A. Ray (J. Biol . Ghem ., 1919, 37, 455—463. 
Compare A., 1916, i, 356, 690).—Discontinuous administration of 
tethelin will produce the characteristic deformations of the growth 
curve of whit© mice. The same result was observed to follow a 
single relatively brief period of administration, namely, 4 mg. of 
tethelin per day for eight weeks only, from the fourth to the 
twelfth week of life. The concavity in the curve of growth is 
believed to be the expression of preliminary retardation preceding 
sexual maturity, followed by a secondary or compensatory 
acceleration accompanying and succeeding sexual maturity. The 
previous opinion, which held that both acceleration and retardation 
were directly due to tethelin, is now modified in that only the 
retardation is believed to b© due to that substance, the acceleration 
being due to compensatory factors which develop in the animal 
itself in response to the abnormal dosage of the active principle of 
the anterior lobe of the pituitary body. The direct action of 
tethelin • would thus appear to consist exclusively, so far as the 
whole animal is concerned, of retardation of growth. J. C. D. 
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Milk Coagulation and the Physical Condition ol Milk 
Curd* 0. Allemann [with H. Schmidt] (Kolloid Zeitsch 1919, 24 y 
27—42).—A number of experiments on the solidity of milk curds 
have been made in connexion with the manufacture of cheese. It is 
shown that the solidity of rennet curd is directly proportional to the 
time which has elapsed since coagulation, and inversely proportional 
to the time of coagulation. The solidity is proportional to the 
acidity of the mixture. The solidity of the milk curd is increased by 
the addition of potassium chloride in strict proportion to the amount 
of salt added. With increasing temperature, the solidity increases 
up to a maximum, but above 41—42° it decreases rapidly. The 
solidification of the curd is a continuation of the coagulation 
process, and it takes place according to the ordinary coagulation 
laws. The solidity is dependent on the individuality of the animal 
from which the milk was taken, and is constant over long periods 
of time. Sudden changes in the solidity relationships can occur; 
these are the result of weather changes and physiological conditions, 
and after a short time the solidity relationships return to their 
normal values. J. F. S. 

Tli© Forms of Nitrogen in Protein-free Milk, Cornelia 
Kennedy (J. A?ner. Oh cm. Soc 1919, 41, 388—393).—The so- 
called protein-free milk is prepared as follows: 40 litres of centri¬ 
fuged milk, diluted with 8 litres of water, are mixed with a little 
more than the required amount of hydrochloric acid to cause the 
formation of a curd, filtered through cheesecloth, the filtrate is 
boiled for half a minute, cooled, filtered through paper pulp, and 
the solution neutralised with sodium hydroxide and evaporated 
to dryness at 60—70°. An examination of the distribution of 
nitrogen in five samples of such milk, obtained from the same herd 
at different times, has been made, with the following results: 
('ll the nitrogenous substances present vary in composition; 
(21 considerable quantities of proteins or peptides of high mole¬ 
cular weight are still present, for there is a great increase in the 
amount of amino-nitrogen after hydrolysis or tryptic digestion ; 
(3) nearly half of the nitrogenous material is precipitated bv 
mercuric nitrate or phosphotungstic acid, the latter agent removing 
only non-amiho-nitrogen. J. C. W. 

Action of 10 per cent* Thvmol-CMorofbrm Preservative 
on the Chlorine Content of Urine* J* O. Halverson and J, A. 
Schulz (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1919, 41, 440—442).—A solution 
of thymol in chloroform is being widely used as a preservative for 
snecimens of urine. Its influence on the content of inorganic 
chlorine has therefore been studied in the case of six alkaline speci¬ 
mens of cow's urine, stored at about freezing point for nearly two* 
vears, and sixteen specimens of acidic urine from swine, kept at 
the 1 ordinary temperature for four to twenty-one days. Ho varia¬ 
tions" outside the limits of analytical errors were encountered. 

J. C. W. 
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Cystine of Urine and o! Urinary Calculi, Emil Abdbrhaldex 
(. Zeitsch . physiol , Ghem 1919, 104, 129—132. Compare A., 
1907, i, 476).—The cystine derived from the hydrolysis of hair 
and nails of a cystinuric patient was found to be identical with 
that present in the urine. Three cystine calculi contained traces 
of tyrosine, but a fourth was composed exclusively of cystine. This 
cystine possessed the same properties as that derived from the 
keratins. J, C. D. 

Hsemoqninic Acid* A New Disintegration Product of 
Quinine Present in the Urine ? especially in u Blackwater ” 
Fever* M. Nierenstetst (J. Boyal Army Med. Corps, 1919, 
215—217).—Occasionally, dark-coloured urines have been observed 
to follow the administration of quinine. These cases were ex¬ 
amined for the presence of kynurenic acid, but without success. 
An extension of the method for the isolation of kynurenic acid 
led, however, to the isolation of a new disintegration product of 
quinine, haemoqmnic add. The acid crystallised from dilute 
alcohol has in. p. 183° (decomp.). It may be recognised 

in dilutions as great as 1 in 5000 by means of the blue 

coloration given with Herapath’s reagent. It yields a picrate , 

m. p. 224°, and a sulphate crystallising from water in small, silky 

needles. In addition to “ blackwater ” urines, the urines of the 
following malaria cases were also examined for this acid: 
(1) patients having quinine; (2) patients soon after rigor; 
(3) patients some time after rigor. The results of this study 
suggest a possible relationship between the formation of hsemo- 
quinic acid in the organism and the production of “ blackwater/* 
Hsemoquinic acid shows pronounced haemolytic properties towards 
human and sheep’s corpuscles. It is possible that the acid is 
6-methoxyqvunoline~3-glyoxylic acid, CpNH-Me’CO'COoH. 

" J. C. D. 

Chitenine. A Disintegration Product of Quinine Found 
in tlx© Urine* M. Nierenstein (J, Boyal Army Med * Corps , 1919, 
218—219).-—The observation of Kerner (Arch, gesamt. Physiol ., 
1869, 200) that chitenine, an oxidation product of quinine, is found 
in the urine after the administration of quinine is confirmed. It 
is present in the urine in the early stages of the excretion of 
quinine. Chitenine was isolated from the urine of a normal 
individual collected during the first two or three hours after the 
administration of quinine sulphate by a fractionation of the pre¬ 
cipitate produced on the addition of picric acid. The chitenine 
obtained from the urine crystallised from dilute alcohol in prisms, 
m. p. 281—282°, fctJJ -122*6°, and showed other properties similar 
to those of the chitenine described by Skraup (A., 1893, i, 737). 

J. C. D. 

; The Fate of Tetrahydronaphthalene (Tetralin) in the 
".Animal Body. Julius Pohl and Haroarete Bawicz (Zeitsch. 
physiol. Cherny 1919, 104, 95—104. Compare Schroeter and 
TWmas, A,, 1918, i, 418).—Tetrahydronaphthalene is slightly 
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toxic 3 but rabbits weighing 2 kilos, can tolerate the administration 
of 2—3 grams by the stomach without showing apparent symptoms. 
Smaller animals develop diarrhoea and die, exhibiting narcosis. 
Tetrahydronaphthalene administered to the rabbit is excreted 
mainly as &&a-tetrahydronaphthalenegh/ctironic acid , 

C 10 H n * CO • [CH • OH] 4 - C0 2 H, 

m. p. 258—258°, crystallising in colourless, lustrous plates. A 
small portion is excreted unchanged by the respiratory tract. 
When tetralin is administered orally to man, 5—7 grams per day, 
the urine is inactive, dark green, and readily yields an amorphous 
pigment. It also contains a leuco-compound., which is readily 
oxidised to a deep blue pigment, besides dihydronaphthalene and 
naphthalene. Dihydronaphthalene is chiefly excreted as the con¬ 
jugated glycuronic acid, which readily yields naphthalene. Other 
substances isolated from the urines, such as <vc-a-tetrahydro~ 
naphthylcarb amide and a substance melting at 286°, are regarded 
as products of secondary reactions. J. C. D. 


Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture. 


Nitrate and Nitrite Assimilation. XIV. Iron and 
Oxygen as Necessary Agents lor the Reduction of Alkali 
Nitrites by Auto-oxidisable Compounds. Oskar Baudisch 
(Ber., 1919, 52, [B], 35—40. Compare A., 1918, i, 474).—An 
explanation has now been found of the fact that iron as well as 
oxygen is necessary for the reduction. It has been shown (loe. 
cit.) that tervalent iron must be present in a complex form in 
order to produce nitric oxide or ammonia from an alkali nitrite. 
It is now shown that when an aqueous alkaline solution of sodium 
nitroprusside is boiled in the absence of air or oxygen, no nitric 
oxide is liberated, and that this gas is produced in large quantity 
directly oxygen is admitted to the system. A similar result is 
obtained by heating a solution of sodium carbonate and potassium 
nitrite with sodium ferripentacyanoammine, [(CN) 6 BeNH s ]Na«*, 
in the presence of oxygen. The whole process of the reduction of 
alkali nitrite is, therefore, a replacement of inorganic or organic 
groups co-ordinatively attached to the iron atom by the NO-group 
of the alkali nitrite, and the subsequent elimination of this group 
by oxygen on warming. In accordance with this, nitrous acid is 
found in the distillate when a solution of potassium ferrocyanide 
is boiled with sodium carbonate and sodium nitrite in the presence 
of oxygen. The elimination of the cyano-group, however, occurs 
only very slowly, so that only slight traces of nitric oxide are 
formed, but this gas is liberated in considerable quantity when a 
little pyridine is added to the reaction mixture. The pyridine may 
be replaced by phloroglucinol. 
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Contrary lo previous statements, it is not necessary that i iic 
compound capable of entering into complex salt formation with 
the iron must be auto-oxidisable in order to reduce alkali nitrites 
in alkaline solution by heating. 

The reduction of alkali nitrite to nitric oxide and ammonia by 
an alkaline solution of dextrose containing an iron salt is now 
comprehensible in view of the formation of the complex iron salts 
which are produced with aldo- and keto-hexoses in alkaline solu¬ 
tion. Oxanthrone behaves quite similarly to dextrose, and in both 
cases oxygen is unnecessary. C. S. 

Nitrate and Nitrite Assimilation, XV* Iron and Oxygen 
as Necessary Agents for the Reduction of Alkali Nitrates. 
Oskar Baudisch (. Ber 1919, 52, [B], 40—43. Compare preceding 
abstract).—Experiments are recorded which show that an alkali 
nitrate is quite unaffected by boiling in alkaline solution with 
ferrous carbonate or hydroxide in the absence of oxygen, but is 
reduced through the alkali nitrite to ammonia directly oxygen is 
admitted. Alkali nitrite is reduced to ammonia even in the 
absence of oxygen. 

The author invokes his peroxide formula of alkali nitrates (A., 
1916, i, 702) to explain the phenomenon. Probably the oxygen 

and the ferrous hydroxide form a compound, ^>Fe(OH) 2 , and 

this and the alkali nitrate, reacting together like two peroxides, 
produce oxygen and alkali nitrite; the latter is then reduced to 
ammonia. C. S. 

Influence of Salts on the Nitric-Nitrogen Accumulation 
in the Soil. J. E. Greaves, E. G. Carter, and H. C. Goldthqrpk 
(/. Agric . Bee., 1919, 16, 107—135).—The object of the investiga¬ 
tion was to determine the relative toxicity and stimulant action 
of various salts applied to a soil, as measured by the effect on the 
nitrifying organisms. The salts tested were the chlorides, nitrates, 
sulphates, and carbonates of sodium, potassium, calcium, mag¬ 
nesium, manganese, and iron. It was found that the toxicity of 
these salts was determined by the specific nature of the salt, and 
not by the ions. In order of decreasing toxicity, the salts were: 
sodium sulphate, sodium carbonate, calcium carbonate, potassium 
sulphate, potassium carbonate, ferric nitrate, sodium nitrate, mag¬ 
nesium sulphate, ferric sulphate, calcium nitrate, potassium 
nitrate, potassium chloride, magnesium nitrate, manganous 
carbonate, manganous chloride, manganous sulphate, ferric 
carbonate, magnesium chloride, sodium chloride, calcium chloride, 
calcium sulphate. Increase of toxicity with concentration was 
much more rapid in some cases than in others. The explanation 
of the toxicity is probably physiological, due to the action of the 
salt on the living protoplasm of the bacterial cell, the' increased 
.osmotic;pressure of the soil solution being subsidiary. 1 
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Moat of the aalts acted as stimulants to nitrification in some at 
least of the concentrations used. Those which failed to give any 
stimulation were sodium sulphate and carbonate, calcium 
carbonate, potassium sulphate and carbonate, and ferric nitrate. 
Many of the nitrates caused large losses of nitric nitrogen, due to 
conversion into protein nitrogen, and not to denitrification. The 
fixation of nitrogen was specially stimulated by the nitrates of 
magnesium, iron, calcium, and manganese. [See J. Sac. Ghent, 
hid. , 1919, 297a.] J. H. J. 

Preparation of Glycerol by Fermentation* Karl Schweizer 
( [Helv. Ghim. Acta , 1919, 2, 167—172).—Glyceraldehyde and 
dihydroxyacetone are commonly regarded as intermediate com¬ 
pounds in the conversion of sugar into alcohol. It is possible, 
therefore, that they are also the precursors of the glycerol which 
is formed during alcoholic fermentation, in which case it might be 
possible to increase the yield of glycerol if the process is carried 
out in the presence of a reducing agent* Owing to the sensitive 
nature of the ferment, the problem resolves itself into finding a 
hardy species of yeast and a reducing agent which does not hinder 
its development. A technical pressed yeast, prepared with 
molasses, and sodium sulphite were found to answer the require¬ 
ments. On the experimental scale, the best result was obtained 
in a Hay dude apparatus with a mixture containing 40 grams of 
sucrose, 2 grams of ammonium dihydrogen phosphate, 1 gram of 
dipotassium hydrogen phosphate, and 10 grams of pressed yeast in 
400 c.c. of water, to which 30 grams of sodium sulphite were added 
when the fermentation had started. After twenty-four hours, 
fermentation had stopped, and as a mean of several experiments 
21'3 grams of glycerol were obtained from 100 grains of sucrose. 
As might be expected, less glycerol was formed if the mixture was 
thoroughly aerated. 

It is stated that some of the belligerent nations have applied 
sodium sulphite in the manufacture of glycerol by fermentation on 
the large scale during the war. J. C. W. 

Fnmaric Acid Fermentation of Sugar. Felix Ehrlich 
(Ber. } 1919, 52, [ B ], 63—64).—-The formation of free fnmaric 
acid during the fermentation of sugar by Aspergillus fumaricus 
(Wehmer, this vol., i, 58) has been previously observed by the 
author during fermentation by Rhizopus nigricans (Mucor 
stolonifer) (A., 1912, ii, 192). C. S, 

Determination of the Distribution of Nitrogen in Certain 
Seeds. J. F. Brewster and C. L. Alsberg (J. Biol Ghem 1919, 
37, 367—-371).—Certain of the results have been reported 
previously (compare A., 1915, i, 760).—Yeast-nucleic acid, which 
was free from material giving a biuret reaction, was hydrolysed 
with 20% hydrochloric acid for twenty-five hours, and then analysed 
by the Van Slyke method for determining the distribution of 
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nitrogen in proteins. Fifteen % of tlie total nitrogen was found 
in the arginine fraction, although the nucleic acid contained no 
arginine. This indicates that in the determination of the dis¬ 
tribution of nitrogen in materials containing nucleic acid by this 
method, erroneous results may be obtained, because purine and 
pyrimidine nitrogen may appear in the arginine fraction, 

“ ^ " J. C. D. 

The Influence of External Concentration on the Position 
of the Equilibrium Attained in the Intake of Salts by 
Plant Cells. Walter {Stiles and Franklin Kidd ( Proc . Boy . Soc., 
1919, [5], 90, 448—470).—The authors have followed the course 
of intake of salts by carrot and potato tissue by measuring the 
changes in conductivity of the solution of a salt presented to the 
tissue, working with concentrations varying from iV/lQ to N j 5000. 
Carrot tissue is much more suitable than potato tissue for work of 
this character, since the exosmosis from carrot into distilled water 
is slight, whilst that from potato is considerable. In the case of 
copper sulphate, exosmosis exceeds absorption at all concentrations, 
this being characteristic of toxic substances, and the initial rate 
of exosmosis increases with increase in concentration of the toxic 
solution. With aluminium sulphate, the curves showing the 
change in conductivity of the external solution were similar to 
those obtained with copper sulphate, although aluminium sulphate 
is not toxic. The authors suggest that this may be due to the 
absorption of the-aluminium ion, its place being taken by hydrogen 
ions or some other ions, which results in an increase in the con¬ 
ductivity of the external solution. 

Carrot tissue absorbs potassium, sodium, and calcium chlorides 
in all the concentrations examined, the absorption at first being 
approximately proportional to the external concentration. As the 
absorption progresses, however, it tends towards an equilibrium 
condition in which the ratio of internal to external concentration 
is not constant, but varies with the concentration. This ratio of 
final internal to final external concentration is called the absorp¬ 
tion ratio, and may be expressed by the equation y^kc m , where 
y is the final internal and c the final external concentration, k and 
m being constants. This is the adsorption equation, but the data 
given are regarded as inadequate to justify the conclusion that 
absorption of salts by the cell is an adsorption process. W. G. 

Relationship between the Formation of Proteins and 
Acids in Leaves. Arth. Meyer (Bar. Deut hot . Ges 1918, 36, 
508—513).—A review of the literature shows that slight protein 
formation accompanied by feeble deacidification and production 
of oxalate occurs in leaves kept in the dark; on exposure to light, 
the three processes occur to a greater extent. Protein and oxalate 
are readily formed in leaves exposed to light in an atmosphere- free 
from carbon dioxide, and marked deacidification takes place 
simultaneously. The actions do not occur to more than a slight 
extent in the illuminated, colourless leaf. ' 
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The author is of the opinion that the carbohydrates react with 
nitrogen, sulphur, and phosphorus derived from inorganic salts to 
yield proteins; the "bases of the salts are thereby liberated and 
neutralised by the organic acid produced in the leaves. An 
attempt is made to formulate the process : 

27C 6 H«0 6 + 24Ca(N0 3 ) 2 + CaS0 4 + 25H 2 C 2 0 4 - 

' ~ C 162 H 262 0 63 N 4 gS + 2010 + 25CaC 2 0 4 + 56H 2 0. 

Evidence in favour of such a scheme is deduced from the literature, 
and further quantitative data are promised. H. W. 

Utilisation of Dextrose and Lsevulose by Higher Plants. 
H, Colin (Compt. rend ., 1919, 168, 697—699).—From an ex¬ 
amination of etiolated leaves of beetroot, artichoke, and chicory 
fed by a root or a tubercle having a reserve of sucrose or inulin, 
the author produces further evidence in support of the view that 
Isevulos© is used by the cells more rapidly than is dextrose. 

W. G. 

Influence of certain Organic Compounds on the Develop¬ 
ment of Plants. III. G. Ciamician and V. Ravenna {Atti li. 
Accad. Lincei , 1919, [v], 28, i, 13 —20. Compare A., 1918, i, 473). 
—The effect of watering bean plants grown on cotton wool with 
0*1% solutions of various compounds related fundamentally to the 
vegetable alkaloids has been studied; the bases tested were applied 
in the form of tartrates or phosphates. Of the three methylamines, 
methylamine is the least toxic and the slowest, and trimethylamine 
the most toxic and the most rapid, in its action; small, yellowish- 
brown spots appear on the veins and then on the whole surface 
of the leaves, which finally dry up. The action exerted by tetra- 
methyl- and tetraethyl-ammonium salts is less poisonous than, and 
cmierent in its manifestation from, that of the amines. Theo¬ 
bromine and dimethylxanthine exert effects moderate in comparison 
with those of caffeine and trimethylxanthine. Methylunc acid 
has a distinctly toxic action, slow in appearing. Piperidine exerts 
a slight effect, but allows the plants to attain complete maturity, 
whereas 1 -methylpiperidine, dimethylpiperidy]ammonium tartrate, 
coniine, acetylpiperidine, and pipeline are all more or less toxic. 
Unlike morphine, codeine and diacetylmorphine are markedly 
toxic. Cinchonine exhibits the same poisonous effects as quinine, 
but to a less degree. Atropine and cocaine are both toxic, the 
action of the latter being the more prompt and more intense. 
Papaverine and narcotine are somewhat more toxic than morphine 
and produce similar effects, and sparteine also has a poisonous 
action.. Strychnin© at first causes increased development of the 
plants, but these die later; nicotine also kills the plants, but in 
0*01% solution is without effect. asoAmylamine rapidly produces 
fatal effects. Aniline is less poisonous than acetanilide, and this 
less so than methylacetanilide. 

The above results indicate that introduction of methyl groups 
increases the toxicity of a compound, confirmation of this rule 
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being obtained with catechol and guaiacol. Potassium salicylate 
causes only retardation in development, whereas methyl salicylate 
exhibits distinct, although belated,.toxicity. 

Experiments with carbamide, guanidine, cyanamide, and 
potassium cyanate and cyanide show that cyanamide is the most 
poisonous of the first three compounds, and is followed by 
guanidine; carbamide, on the other hand, produces extraordinarily 
rank development of the plants. The cyanate and cyanide, both 
poisonous, determine retarded growth. 

Some of the above poisonous compounds exert an influence on 
the migration of the starch, treatment of the leaves with iodine 
solution demonstrating the persistence of the starch at places 
where the action of light is excluded. The formation of starch 
also is sometimes retarded, coloration of the leaves by iodine 
exhibiting discontinuity in the form of spots and veinings. 

T. H. P. 

Microchemistry of Plants. XII, Large Siliceous Bodies 
in the Leaf of Arundo Bonax, XIII, Behaviour of 
Cystolites towards Salts of Silver and other Metals. 
Hans Molxsch ( 'Ber. deut . BoU (res., 1918, 36, 474—481. Com¬ 
pare this vol., i, 113).—Unusually large siliceous bodies, 72—108/x 
long, 43—-100 fx wide at the ends, and 11—54 jx wide at the middle, 
occur in the leaves of Arundo Do?ia%; they are insoluble in all 
acids except hydrofluoric, and can readily be examined after treat¬ 
ment of the leaf with phenol. 

All the cystolites which have been investigated possess the power 
of reducing silver nitrate or sulphate so strongly that they become 
blackened after a short period. This property can be conveniently 
utilised for the investigation of the distribution of cystolites in 
leaves, the effects being well marked even with small magnification. 
The deposition of silver is due to calcium carbonate, which encrusts 
the cystolites; and the action provides a confirmatory microchemical 
method for the detection of calcium carbonate in the plant. 
Cystolites become coloured red to bluish-violet in gold chloride 
solution, rust-red in ferrous sulphate, pale green in nickel sulphate, 
and lilac or pink in cobalt chloride or cobalt sulphate. The 
colorations are due to precipitates of the corresponding hydroxides 
caused by the calcium carbonate of the cystolites. H. 'W. 

Production of Alcohol from Algae. E. Kayser {Ann, Chim. 
\anal 1919, [ii], 1, 79—80).—See this vol., i, 193. 

-Carbohydrate Content of Lichens and the influence of 
Chlorides on Alcoholic^Fermentation. E. Salkowski {, Zeitsch . 
physiol. Chem,, 191*9, 104, 105—128).—Analyses of Iceland moss 
(Lichen islandicus) and reindeer moss {Cludonia remgiferina ) are 
given. , The former contains 59*45% of lichenin, 4*3% of fat, 4*73% 
of protein, 19*47% of organic matter, exclusive of lichenin, 2*01% of 
ash, and, 10*04% of water. The latter contains 54*63% of lichenin, 
2*59% of .ether extract, 4*1% of protein, 26*96% of other organic sub- 
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stances, 10*59% at* water, and Id 3% of ash. Hydrolysis of these two 
lichens with. 2 '5% hydrochloric acid or 6% sulphuric acid yields 

60.—66% of the dry weight of the raw material as dextrose'. The 

sugar is fermentable. Sodium chloride disturbs the fermentation of 
dextrose according to the amount present. “The concentration of 
dextrose also has an influence. A 12% solution of dextrose contain¬ 
ing 4% of sodium chloride is completely fermented, and nearly so 
when 8% of the salt is present. Only 90% of the sugar is fermented 
when a 20% solution containing 4% of sodium chloride is tested. 
The equivalent quantity of calcium chloride exerts a more disturb¬ 
ing influence. The hydrolysates from the lichens contain not only 
the readily fermentable sugar, but also a substance which inhibits 
fermentation. It is possible this property belongs to the acids 
from the lichens. Lichens contain a readily hydrolysable cellulose. 
Lichenin is not converted into sugar by the disastatic ferments of 
the pancreas or saliva or plant diastases. Iceland moss contains at 
least 10*92% of lichen acids calculated as cetraric acid, O. i0 H. 50 O ?) . 

J. O. D.“ 

Application of the Biochemical Method to the Study 
of Several Species of Indigenous Orchids. Discovery of a 
New Glucoside y Loroglossin. Em. Bourquelot and M. Banna 
(Gmvpt . rend., 1919, 168, 701—703).—Using the method 
previously described (A., 1906, ii, 386), the authors have proved 
the presence in the aerial organ of a number of species of orchids 
of one or more glucosides hydrolysable by emulsin. From one of 
these orchids, Loroglosmm hircinum , Rech., a new glucoside, 
loroglosdn , has been isolated, having m. p. 137° (corr,), 
[a] p —42*97°. It is hydrolysed by warm dilute sulphuric acid, as 
well as by emulsin. In addition, the plants contain sucrose and 
a considerable amount of a dextrorotatory substance, which is not 
attacked by ferments. W. G. 

Th© Flavones of Rhus. 0. E. Sands and B. H. Bartlett 
(Amer. J . Bat., 1918, 5, 112—119; from Physiol, ALitr,, 1919, 8, 
578).—The wood flavone of Rhus typhina and R. glabra is fisetin, 
which is regarded as an end-product of metabolism. The distinctive 
leaf flavone of R. glabra and ft. copattina is myricetin, which is 
probably a plastic substance. The authors agree with Perkin's 
views (T„ 1896, 09, 1299—1303, 1303—1309; 1898, 73, 

1016—1019; 1900, 77, 423—432) that the flavones of the wood 
■and of the leaves of Rhus are different. W. G. 

4 

Chemical Investigations of some Poisonous Plants in 
the Natural Order Solanacese. III. Occurrence of Nor¬ 
hyoscyamine in Solandra longiflora. J. M. Petri (Proc* 
LinnSac., W.S.W ,, 1917, 41, 815—822; from Physiol. Abstr 
1919, 3, 581).—The leaves of Solandra longiflora contain alkaloids 
to the extent of 0*17% of the dry weight, the chief one being solan - 
drine, and hyoscyamine is also present. W. G. 
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Toxic Constituents in the Bark of Bobiniapseudacacia ? L. 
Buhachj: n o Tasaiu and Ushio Tanaka (-/. Coll. A uric. Tokyo, 
1918, 3, 337—356).—A new toxic- glueoside, rob it in, was isolated 
from the bark of Bobinia y mudacacia . The air-dried bark was 
extracted with water; and the filtrate heated for half an hour at 
80—90°, after which it was refiltered. The second filtrate was 
concentrated at 40° under reduced pressure to one-tenth of its 
volume. Impurities were sei)arated by lead acetate, the excess of 
lead was then removed, and the process of concentration repeated. 
A reddish-brown extract was obtained, which was poured into 
absolute alcohol, when a white, flocculent precipitate was pro¬ 
duced; this was washed with alcohol and dried in a vacuum. The 
yield was 3?o of the dried bark. As thus prepared, robitiu is a 
pure white, odourless, somewhat bitter, hygroscopic, amorphous 
powder, easily soluble in water and acids, but insoluble in organic 
solvents. It contained 3% of ash. On hydrolysis, it yielded glucose 
and rhamnose. [See J. Soc. Chcm. Tnd 1919, 267a,] J. II, J. 

Copper and Zinc as Antagonistic Agents to the u Alkali 
Salts in Soil. C. B. Lxpman and W. F. Gericke ( Amer . J. Bat 

1918, 5, 151—170; from Physiol. Absfr,, 1919, 3, 586).—Pot cul¬ 
tures of barley were grown on soils containing sodium chloride, 
sulphate, and carbonate in toxic quantities, to which copper in the 
form of its sulphate, chloride, or carbonate, or zinc in the form 
of its chloride or sulphate, was added. It was found that the pres¬ 
ence of copper or zinc brought about an increased yield. *W. G. 

Presence of Acetylmethylcarbinol in Saccharine Sorghum 
Silage. W. G. Friedemann and C. T. Dowell (J. hid. Eng . Chem 

1919, 11, 129—130).—Saccharine sorghum silage is found to con¬ 

tain a volatile compound which reduces Fehling’s solution and is 
identified as acetylmethylcarbinol; the latter was previously shown 
to exist%t cider vinegar. The fact that acetylmethylcarbinol yields 
acetic acid on oxidation renders untrustworthy the Duclaux method 
for estimating alcohols, since, according to this method, the pro¬ 
portion of ethyl alcohol is calculated on the basis of the amount of 
acetic acid formed on oxidation. The saccharine sorghum silage 
is the only on© in. which formic acid has been found, this observa¬ 
tion being probably connected with the" fact that acetylmethylcar¬ 
binol yields formic acid as me of its products of oxidation. In 
none of the other silages examined could the presence of volatile 
reducing compounds b© detected.' T. H, 
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Organic Symbols, Ingo W. 1). Hackh ( Science , 1918, 48, 
333—335). —The author has evolved a u chemical shorthandto 
represent the constitutional formulae of organic compounds, for 
which is claimed the merits of compactness, exactness, accuracy, 
clearness, and simplicity. The atoms of the four elements carbon, 
hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen are to be imagined as points in 
the symbol, and these points are determined by lines (the bonds or 
valencies of the elements) terminating (hydrogen), meeting (oxygen 
and nitrogen), or crossing (carbon). Thus, a hydrogen atom is 
assumed to exist wherever a line ends, an oxygen atom wherever a 
line makes an angle or two lines meet, a nitrogen atom wherever 
three lines meet or arise, and a carbon atom wherever two lines 
cross or four lines radiate. Single bonds are represented by straight 
lines and double bonds by curved lines. The symbol for acetic 
acid is therefore -|-|£* Numerous examples of symbols are given, 
including those for such complicated substances as morphine, 
hssmoporphyrin, and an octadecapeptide. An asymmetric carbon 
atom is indicated by a dot in the symbol. C, S. 

The Atom of Bohr in Organic Chemistry. E. H, Buchnkr 
(Cheni. Weekblad, 1919, 16, 521—527).—A theoretical paper in 
which the author applies the ideas of Rutherford and Rohr regard¬ 
ing atomic and molecular structure’ to organic compounds. As a 
consequence of the assumed mode of atomic linking, the symmetrical 
tetrahedral structure of the methane molecule is deduced, the 
replacement of one or more hydrogen atoms by substituents causing 
deformation of the regular tetrahedron. The theory is further 
applied to the elucidation of the nature of the double bond between 
carbon atoms. This is shown to differ from the single bond only 
in the greater radius of the electron orbit, in which four electrons 
are present instead of two, and in the consequent increased distance 
between the carbon nuclei. The geometrical isomerism of maleic 
and fumaric acids, and the transformation of cis- into tram- forms, 
are discussed. Kekule’s representation of the benzene molecule as 
a uniplanar hexagon of alternate singly and doubly linked carbon 
atoms receives support from the theory. The possible existence of 
two isomeric ortho-disubstitution products of benzene is admitted, 
but, owing to the essential qualitative similarity of the single and 
the double bond, already referred to, it is pointed out that the 
difference in properties of two such isomerides would probably be 
imperceptible. . W. S. M. 

A Mew Reaction of Paraffin Hydrocarbons. EL. V. Lyot, 
(/. Amer . Ghem . Soc., 1919, 41, 368—370).—When the reddish- 
brown solution of nitrosyT chloride in w-heptane is exposed to sun- 
yot/cxvT. i '' 1 m 
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light, it gradually becomes blue and deposits ammonium chloride. 
The blue colour soon fades, and the turbid liquid then deposits a 
yellow oil, considerable volumes of hydrogen chloride being evolved. 
The oil decomposes further when submitted to steam distillation, 
hydroxylaniine remaining in the residue. The distillate is very 
fragrant, and apparently consists of a mixture of the three 
■/i-heptanones, although no fraction yielded the semi curb azone of 
dipropyl ketone, an. p. 125°, which was made from calcium, butyrate 
for comparison. Light petroleum exhibits the same phenomena. 

In the case of heptane, it is assumed that the main reactions may 
be represented thus: C 7 H 3G + NOC1 = HC1 + C 7 H 35 *NO (blue), 
C 7 H 15 ON —> C 7 H u :N*OH (oil), and this + HoO = C 7 H 14 0 + 

nh 2 -oh. j. c. w. 

Ethylene. William Malisoff and Gustav Egloff (J. Physical 
Okem 1919, 23, 65—138).—A resume of the present state of 
knowledge of the physical and chemical properties of ethylene, and 
of the processes of its formation and decomposition. A very full 
bibliography is given. W. G. 

The Action of Monosodioacetylene on some Halogen 
Esters of Secondary and Tertiary Alcohols,. Picon (Comp, 
rend 1919, 188, 825—828).—The primary alkyl haloids react 
with monosodioacetylene in liquid ammonia to give homologues of 
acetylene (compare A., 1913, i, 438; 1914, i, 647). The secondary 
and tertiary alkyl haloids under similar conditions do not, how¬ 
ever, give acetylenic hydrocarbons, but ethylenic hydrocarbons, a 
molecule of the hydrogen haloid being eliminated; thus: 

CHMe,I + CNa:CH = CH 5 *CH:CHo + Nal + C 0 H 0 

“ W. G. 

Action of Monosodioacetylene on some Iodides of Primary 
Alcohols with Branched Chains. Picon (Comp, rend., 1919, 
168, 894—896. Compare preceding abstract).-—4‘oEutyl iodide 
when acted on by monosodioacetylene in liquid ammonia in an 
autoclave at the ordinary temperature is decomposed, giving 
/sobutylene. Commercial woamyl iodide, which is a mixture of 
the inactive and active forms, under similar conditions yields 
isoheptinene and j8-methyl-A tt -butene, together with a condensation 
product. The zsoheptinene and the condensation product come 
entirely from the Lfsoamyl iodide, whilst the fsoamylene comes 
from the active isomeride. 

Alkyl iodides of the type R*CB>CPLjI yield true acetylenic 
hydrocarbons when decomposed by monosodioacetylene, whereas 
from iodides of the types R*CHR / *CH 2 I or R-CH^CHR/I an 
ethylenic hydrocarbon is always formed. This formation of an 
ethylenic hydrocarbon is shown not to be due to the presence of 
traces of water or to any action of the liquid ammonia on the 
'alkyl iodide. ■ * W. G. 
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Action of Magnesium Phenyl Bromide on Polyhalogeixated 
Derivatives of Ethane. Fred. Swarts {Bull. Soc . cl urn., 1919, 
[iv], 25, 145—174).—In an endeavour to prepare difluorobromo* 
ethylbenzene by the action of magnesium phenyl bromide on 
aa-difluoro-ajS-dibromoethane, the autiior could only obtain difiuoro- 
ethylene. He then studied this reaction with a number of other 
polylialogenated derivatives of ethane, using, in every case, one 
molecule of the organomagnesium compound and one molecule of 
the substituted ethane. 'The reaction was, in every case, complex 
and gave rise to several different compounds. In the case of the 
bromo-derivatives of ethane, the principal reaction consisted in 
the elimination of two halogen atoms and the formation of an 
ethylene derivative and bromobenzene. When the halogenated 
ethane had an atom of fluorine and an atom of bromine attached 
to the same carbon atom, it was always the atom of bromine which 
was eliminated. In the case of a compound of the type 
C'H 2 I*CHF 2 , where an atom of fluorine and an atom of iodine were 
eliminatedthe principal reaction always proceeded according to 
the equation CH 2 I*CHF 2 + MgPhBr = CIKXTIF + Phi + MgBrF. 
The chloro-derivatives behaved differently from the fluoro-, bromo-, 
or iodo-derivatives of ethane in that, instead of two halogen atoms 
being eliminated, a molecule of hydrogen haloid was eliminated. 
Thus tetrachloroethane yielded trichloroethylene and /3/3-difluoro- 
aa-dichloroethane yielded fluorodichloroethylene. 

In several of the reactions where magnesium fluoride was formed, 
this salt was obtained in the form of a colloidal solution in water, 
the salt not being immediately precipitated by the addition of 
acid, and in certain cases the magnesium fluoride remained dis¬ 
solved in ether. 

In addition to the above general reaction, a number of secondary 
actions occurred, of which the most constant was the formation of 
diphenyl. The formation of this compound is most marked where 
the general reaction is slow, and less noticeable when the reaction 
is violent. W. G . 

Action of Alkaline Reducing Agents on Iodoform. A. 
G-utmann (Ber., 1919, 52, [71], 212—215).—When iodoform is 
added to a solution of arsenious oxide in about 27% sodium hydr¬ 
oxide, reaction takes place almost quantitatively, according to the 
equation CHLj-f Na s AsO s + NaOH = CH 2 L> + Nal + Na 3 As0 4 . Iodo¬ 
form also oxidises sodium antimonite and stannite, and an alcoholic 
solution liberates sulphur from fresh sodium sulphide. When 
warmed with a mixture of sodium sulphide and cyanide, it pro¬ 
duces a thiocyanate, but it will not oxidise a sulphite. J. 0. W. 

Preparation ol ^ Tetramtromethan©* Kennedy Joseph 
Previt$ . Orton (Brit. Pat., 125000).—Acetylene is passed into 
nitric acid of 90-—97*5% strength, preferably at a temperature of 
about 40°; absorption occurs more readily in the presence of 
mercury or a mercury salt, whereby also the yield is improved 

m 2 
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when the operation is performed at 40°, hut not at lower tempera¬ 
tures. The product is now mixed with sulphuric or firming 
sulphuric acid under conditions excluding rise in temperature, and 
the mixture is gradually heated until the tetranitromethane distils, 
or slowly heated in a reflux apparatus until gas ceases to be evolved 
and then distilled. Apparently, the chief product of the action 
of acetylene on nitric acid is an intermediate compound, which is 
converted into tetranitromethane when the solution is heated with 
sulphuric acid. [See also J. Soc. Ghem. Ind 1919, June.] 

H. W. 

Constitution of Tetranitromethane- Erich Schmidt (Ber. t 
1919, 52, \B\, 400—413).—From the results of a quantitative 
study of the behaviour of tetranitromethane towards aqueous 
potassium hydroxide, it appears that the substance is decomposed 
in two ways, according to the equations: (1) C(NQ 2 ) 4 4- 2KOH = 
KN0 s +KC(N0*)s+H 2 0 (compare Hantzsch and Rinkenberger, 
A., 1899, i, 404), and (2) C(N0 2 ) 4 + 6KOH = 4KN0 2 + KgCO^ + 
3BUO. The course of the reaction depends on the concentration 
of the alkali; the ratio of the quantity reacting according to the 
first equation to that according to the second varies from 2 :1 with 
QTiY-alkali to 12:1 with 14iV~alkali. 

lodotrinitromethane only reacts in one direction, however, 
analogous to (1) above: 3CI(N0 2; ) S +6K0H = 3KC(N0 2 ) S + 
2KI+KI0 s + 3H 2 0 (Hantzsch, A., 1906, i, 617). The dual nature 
of tetranitromethane is therefore connected with the fourth 
u nitron-group, and the facts can be explained on the assumption 
that the compound exists in the tautomeric forms 

(Willstatter and Hottenroth, A., 1904, i, 472) and N0*0*C(N0 2 ) S . 
The first form reacts according to equation (1), and is favoured by 
concentrated alkalis, whilst the second isomerid© reacts according 
to equation (2), 

In the quantitative study of the reaction, the following estima¬ 
tions were made: (1) The alkali required in the case of the OTiY- 
solution. Sealed bulbs of the nitro-compound were crushed under 
the potassium hydroxide, and the excess of alkali was titrated, 
using phenolphthalein. (2) The nitrite. Immediately after the 
reaction with the alkali was completed, the clear solution was 
neutralised in the cold, and the nitrite estimated as nitrogen by 
means of ammonium chloride. (3) The carbonate. Some reactions 
were performed with OTiF-barium hydroxide, and the barium 
carbonate produced was converted into the sulphate and weighed. 
(4) The nitrate. The product of the reaction with OTiY-alkali 
was mixed with palladinised barium sulphate and concentrated 
potassium hydroxide, and treated with hydrogen until the solution 
became pale yellow. The mtroform was thereby reduced to an 
[porapound, hut The nitrate left almost untouched. The 
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filtered solution was then evaporated, dropped -on hydrazine 
sulphate to- decompose the nitrite, diluted, filtered again, acidified 
with sulphuric acid, and precipitated with nitron acetate. (The 
preparation of palladinised barium sulphate is described.) 
(5) The nitroform. The nitrite was decomposed by boiling with 
ammonium chloride, and then the solution was transferred to a 
flask with a ground-in still-head, acidified with phosphoric acid, 
and boiled until the nitroform had passed over, this being trapped 
in 0T2V T -potassium hydroxide. The solution was acidified with 
acetic acid and precipitated with nitron acetate. 

Tetranitromethane also decomposes into a nitrite when treated 
with dilute hydrochloric acid, for d im ethyl - ?n-t, ol u i cl in e can he 
converted into its '/?-nitroso-compound by such a mixture. 

The following salts of nitroform have been prepared: the stable 
nitron salt, ,OH (N O.i) 3 , decomp. 136—141°; eliAsobutyl- 

amine salt, decomp. 121-—123°; piperidine salt, notched leaflets, 
decomp. 100°; dibenzylamine salt, needles, decomp. 160—163°, 

jr. c. w. 

Preparation ol Optically Active Propylene Glycol. Ad. 
Grun (Bcr ., 1919, 52, [B\ 260—263).—Abderhalden has recently 
isolated the active forms of propylene glycol (this vol., i, 2), but 
Griin had already studied the subject with the partial success now 
described. 

Propylene glycol is left- with concentrated sulphuric acid at the 
ordinary temperature, and the inactive dihydro gen distil phate, 
C 3 Hfl(0*S0 3 H) 3J is isolated as the barium salt, 3HA), which is con¬ 
verted into the potassium salt, leaflets, 0*5EtOH, sodium salt, 
needles, and strychnine salt; Two modifications of the last salt 
are obtained: pearly tablets, [ct]n° — 20*38°, of which 0*9 gram dis¬ 
solves in 100 c.c. of water, and rosettes of long, slender needles, 
fa]“ 0 -28T9 0 , with the solubility 11*82, By treatment with 
0*27V r -barium hydroxide, the tablets have been converted into the 
barium salt of d-propylene dihydrogen disulphate, [a]?? +11*50°, 
but further progress in the isolation of dbpropylene glycol could 
not be made, owing to the great stability of the free acid ester. 

j. c. w. 

Some Derivatives ol Trimethylene Glycol. 'Erich Schmidt 
and Rudolf Wilkendorf (Her., 1919, 52, [.7?], 389—399).—Henry 
found, in 1895 that “nitro^V>buty3glycerol/ , N(VC(CH 2 *Oil) ;{ , 
could be obtained readily by the condensation of nitromethane 
with formaldehyde under the influence of alkali hydroxides, but 
all his attempts at controlling the reaction so as to give nitrotri- 
methylene glycol were unsuccessful. The present authors hay© 
also found that partial condensation is hopeless, but have succeeded 
in making the glycol by the action of sodium methoxid© solution 
on the glycerol, one molecule of formaldehyde being eliminated, 

; Nitrofsobutylglycerol [nitrotrihydroxymethylmethane] is pro¬ 
duced in 79%' yield by warming a solution of nitromethane and 
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para for,maldeliyde in dry ethyl acetate with a few drops of 33% 
potassium hydroxide. This is an improvement on Henry’s method 
(A,, 1896, i, 4). The tribenzoate , N0 2 *C(CH 2 *0Bz) s , obtained by 
the action of benzoyl chloride and quinoline, crystallises in needles, 
m. p. 111 0 . The- trillydric alcohol may also' be prepared in methyl- 
alcoholic solution, and if such a solution is chilled and slowly 
mixed with sodium methoxide solution, * odi on i trot rim e t h t/Ie n e 
fjlt/eol, hr0 2 *CNa(CHo*0H) 2 , separates in small prisms with 2MeOH, 
which crystallise with 2H 2 0 from aqueous alcohol, the yield being* 
91%. The salt decomposes vigorously at 130—136°, and gives the 
red colour with ferric chloride and the bine with ethereal hydrogen 
chloride, characteristic of the salts of nitro-paraffins. The salt is 
converted into free nitrotrimethylene ghfcol by boiling with 
ethereal salicylic acid. The compound crystallises from a mixture 
of ethyl acetate and chloroform in groups of feathery needles, m. p. 
56—58°, is soluble in oxygenated solvents, does not give a colour 
with ferric chloride, is neutral to litmus, reduces ammoniacal silver 
oxide, decomposes when treated with benzoyl chloride and quino¬ 
line, and condenses with formaldehyde to give the above nitroi.sY/- 
butvlglycerol. 

If the sodium salt is treated with ethereal bromine, it gives a 
07% yield of hronionitrotrim ethylene (flycol, which crystallises in 
groups of stout prisms, m. p. 120—122°, and forms a dibenzoate , 
N OrOBr(CHyOBz).,, in highly refractive prisms, m. p. 104°. 

The nitre-compound is reduced by means of hydrogen, catalysed 
bv palladinised barium sulphate, in oxalic acid solution. Amino- 
1 rimefht/lenc (jlyeol is a strongly alkaline syrup with a bitter taste, 
and forms a snow-white ovulate, decomp. 202°, When benzoylated 
bv the Sehotten-Banmann method, it yields the 1A-benzoyl deriv¬ 
ative, which crystallises in delicate needles, m. p. 131°, with a 
bitter taste, whereas in the Presence of quinoline the tri benzoyl 
derivative, NFB%*C?H ( OHVOBzh, is formed. This crystallises in 
needles, m. p. 136°, which no longer taste bitter. X C. W. 

Dichloroethyl Sulphide (Mustard Gas). III. Solubility 
and Hydrolysis oi Dichloroethyl Sulphide with a New 
Method for Estimating* Small Amounts of the Same. 
F. F. Hopkins (J. Pharm. fixpt. Ther 1919, 12, 393—403).— 
The solubility of dichloroethyl sulphide in water has been deter¬ 
mined, and at 10° has been found to he approximately 0*07%. 
The velocity of hydrolysis of dichloroethyl sulphide has been 
■measured at 0*6°. 10°, 20°, 30°, and 37*5°; the data are graphic¬ 
ally represented in a series of curves. The hydrolysis is found to 
follow the eanation for a unimolecular reaction. 

Dichloroethyl sulphide in admixture with air may be rapidly 
estimated by bubbling the gas through a series of two tubes con¬ 
taining water at 35°; the gas is rapidly absorbed and hydrolysed, 
and the hydrogen-ion concentration of the solution is then 
measured, methyl-reel being used as indicator. ' It is necessary that 
hi! the "glassware 1 'used' should he insoluble in water,' '', ' ; ■ 3T. W, 
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Mercury Mercapiide Nitrites and their Reaction with the 
Alkyl Iodides. VI. Chain Compounds of Sulphur {continued). 
Sir Prafulla Chandra Bay (T., 1919., 114, 548—552). 

Preparation and Hydrolysis of Esters Derived from the 
Substituted Aliphatic Alcohols, George R. Bancroft (/. Amer. 
Chem. Soc 1919, 41, 424—431. Compare A., 1918, i, 2).—A 
study of the rate of hydrolysis by 0* 1A-hydrochloric acid of the 
acetates of 0-chloro/sopropyl, 00 / -dichloro/.snpropyI, 0y-diehloro- 
and 0y-dibronio~propyi alcohols. As in the case of 0-substituted 
ethyl acetates, it is found that the presence of a halogen atom in 
the 0-position retards hydrolysis, the influence being still more pro¬ 
nounced in the case of 0y-disubstituted esters, but most striking in 
the case of esters with two halogens in the 0- and 0'-positions. 

The esters were obtained as follows: 00 / -dichloro?‘$opropyl 
acetate, b. p. 201—203°, by the- action of acetyl chloride on 
00 / -dichlorohydrin; 0y-dichloropropyl acetate, b. p. 197—198°, in 
a similar manner, the alcohol being formed by chlorinating ally! 
alcohol; 0-chloro^opropyl acetate, b. p. 149—150°, in the same 
way, the alcohol being obtained by adding concentrated sulphuric 
acid to allyl chloride at 0°, and then, after keeping a day, diluting 
with water and boiling, thus: CH 2 *CH*CH 3 C1 + H 2 S0 4 —> 
CHoCl-CHMe-SO s -OH "A OH-CHMe-CH 2 Cl + H,,S0 4 ; the alcohol 
is isolated by distilling the solution (up to 130°), neutralising the 
distillate with potassium carbonate, saturating with salt, and 
extracting with ether. 

In the preparation of allyl chloride by the action of phosphorus 
trichloride on allyl alcohol, advantage may be taken of the insolu¬ 
bility of the chloride in water to separate it from the phosphorous 
acid. J. C. W. 


Preparation of fsoButyl Oleate . Ernst Preiswkrk (Brit. Pat,, 
123685).—iso Butyl oleate , prepared by condensing oleic acid or its 
chloride with tsobutyl alcohol by the usual methods, has b. p. 
190°/4 mm. and D 20 0*86. It is insoluble in water and possesses 
healing properties in cases of tuberculosis. 


Hydrolysis of Glycollid© and Lactide in Acid Solution. 
Hjalmar Johansson and Hugo Sebelius (Be/\ } 1919, 52, (7J|, 
745—752).—Glycollide and lactide are hydrolysed by water to 
glycollic and lactic acids with intermediate formation of glycolic- 

glycollic and lacto-lactic acids respectively: 0 + 

H 2 0 = C0 2 H-CH 2 -0-CO-CH 2 -OH ; C0 2 H*CH 2 -0-C0'CH 2 *0H + 
H 2 0 = 20H*CH 2 *C0 2 H. The authors have particularly investi¬ 
gated the first phase of the reaction, since* the second is known to 
proceed normally. It occurs too rapidly in alkaline solution to 
permit accurate measurement. In moderately acid solution, the 
change takes the form of two independent, simultaneous reactions, 
only one of which is catalysed by hydrogen ions. 
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It therefore appears that hydrolytic fission of 0-lactoues is cata¬ 
lysed slightly or not at all by hydrogen ions, that of y-lactones is 
catalysed, whilst the opening of the six-membered ring of glycollide 
or lactide proceeds either with or without catalytic assistance of 
hydrogen ions. 

The experiments were carried out by adding solutions of 
glycollide or lactide in anhydrous acetone to water or dilute acid 
at 19-8 + 0*1°; at suitable intervals, aliquot portions of the solution 
were added to a solution of potassium iodide and potassium ioclate, 
and the liberated iodine was estimated by titration with sodium 
thiosulphate after allowing sufficient interval for the- complete 
liberation of iodine. The results are probably slightly low, the 
error, however, not exceeding 1%. The presence of acetone does 
not affect the titration, whilst the secondary hydrolysis of the ester 
acid occurs so slowly that it need not be taken into account. 

H. W. 

The Basic Properties of Oxygen in Organic Acids and 
Phenols; and the Qnadrivalency of Oxygen, Joseph Knox 
and Marion Bhock Richards (T., 1919, 114, 508—531). 

Pasteur's Principle of the Relation between Molecular 
and Physical Asymmetry,. ¥111, On the Spontaneous 
Fission of Racemic Potassium-Cobalti-oxalate into its 
Optically Active Antipodes. F. M. Jaeoeb and William Thomas 
( Proc . E, Ahad, Wetemch . Amsterdam 9 1919, 21, 693—706).— 
When an aqueous solution of inactive potassium cobalti-oxalate is 
allowed to crystallise at temperatures near 0°, the racemic salt 
separates in the form of dark green, almost black triclinic 
pinacoidal crystals of the composition K 3 {Cr(C 2 ,0 4 ) s }3|-H 2 0, 
I)f 1*877. These crystals are not isomorphous with those of the 
corresponding triclinic chromium, rhodium, and iridium salts, the 
water content being different (A., 1918, i, 3). When, however, 
the inactive solution is allowed to crystallise near 18°, separate 
crystals of the &- and /-compounds are deposited. These have 
trigonal trapezohedral symmetry, and are isomorphous with the 
corresponding optically active rhodium and iridium salts: 
n: c = l:0*8968, a 100°27 / , 1*8893. Only on rare occasions 

could the d- and /-crystals be distinguished by the presence of 
hemihedra! faces, in spite of their enormous optical activity. This 
is the first fully substantiated example of the spontaneous fission 
into its components of such a racemic complex metallic compound. 
The transition temperature of the racemic compound into its com¬ 
ponents, determined by the solubility method, was found at 13*2°. 

The dark green solution of the active salt shows a pronounced 
absorption band between 5510 and 6520 A.XJ, The form of the 
rotatory dispersion curve is noteworthy. The molecular rotation 
increases rapidly with-increasing wave-length,' but in the vicinity 
of the absorption band falls steeply, assuming'the opposite'algebraic 
Mgm at .about 6260 A.XT,, and reaching, a maximum; in./tho :pth|?, 
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direction at about 6400 A.U. The curve is similar in type to that 
of potassium chromium oxalate, the latter, however, showing- a 
much greater absolute rotation on either side of the zero 1 line. The 
positions of the maxima and minima are also different in the two 
salts, corresponding with the different positions of the absorption 
bands. For certain wave-lengths, the two reforms (or Worms) 
actually have opposite rotations. The influence of the specific 
nature of the central metallic atom is shown in the fact that the 
potassium rhodium- and iridium-oxalates have normal rotatory 
dispersion curves. E. H. 

The Supposed Diastatic Properties of Formaldehyde, 
Hermann Sallinger (. Ber 1919, 52, [Ji], 651—656).—A further 
contribution to the controversy on this subject (compare Woker, 
A., 1917, i, 61, 447; Kaufmann, A., 1917, i, 251). The author 
considers that the only valid evidence of the enzymatic indifference 
of formaldehyde towards starch is obtained by observation of the 
specific rotation and absence of reducing power towards Fehling’s 
solution which can be ascribed to the action of formaldehyde on 
starch. With regard to the first point, a solution of amylodextrm 
(Lintner) is found to retain its optical activity unchanged after 
digestion with formaldehyde during forty-four hours at 37°, thus 
confirming Kaufmann J s previous observation. With regard to the 
second point, a solution of soluble starch (Wolff, Fernbach), after 
treatment with formaldehyde and removal of the latter as com¬ 
pletely as possible, only showed slight reducing power towards 
Fehling’s solution, which depended on traces of residual form¬ 
aldehyde. Further, in a comparative series of experiments in which 
formaldehyde solutions of differing concentration were mixed on the 
one hand with starch solution and on the other with water, and 
subsequently treated with Fehling’s solution, a greater reduction 
was not found in any instance in the solutions containing starch 
than in those from which it was absent. The author therefore 
considers formaldehyde to be enzymatically indifferent to starch. 

H. W. • 

The Relations between the Chemical Structures of 
Carbonyl Derivatives and their Reactivities toward Salts.of 
Semicarbazide. Arthur Michael (J. Amen Ghem. Soc., 1919, 
41, 393—424).—The velocities of the reactions of aldehydes and 
ketones with various reagents have been investigated quantitatively, 
chiefly by Petrenko-Kritschenko, and the results discussed in their 
theoretical aspects (see Stewart, “ Stereochemistry/' 474-™-■501). 
The velocity factor in such reactions depends mainly on the magni¬ 
tude of the free chemical energy of the carbonyl group and on its 
affinity relationships to the component parts of the reagent. From 
a determination of the reaction velocities of different ketones 
towards the same agent, conclusions may be drawn as to the in¬ 
fluence, of structure on the free energy of The carbonyl group,,but 
this is not necessarily the same as’discussing the, reactivity of the 
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ketone. Reactivity is frequently confused with instability, but the 
latter term should be restricted to the behaviour of a compound 
towards physical forces, and the former used only in reference to 
the behaviour of a certain atom or group of atoms in a given 
chemical system. The reactivity of a ketone, for example, is the 
sum total of the changes in the free and bound chemical energy 
in all the atoms, manifesting itself at the carbonyl group because 
the hindrance to chemical change is best overcome at this point. 

The present investigation has for its chief aim the arrangement 
of groups of carbonyl derivatives according to the relative reactivi¬ 
ties of the members towards certain reagents. For such a pur¬ 
pose, semicarbazide is the most suitable agent, since its salts are 
only slightly hydrolysed in solution and most semicarbazones are 
only sparingly soluble in water. As a preliminary to the form¬ 
ation of a semicarbazone from a salt of semicarbazide, a carbbnyl 
derivative must liberate the base, that is, it must exert as much 
energy as was dissipated in the neutralisation of the base by the 
acid. Since semicarbazide is a strong base, this energy will stand 
in direct relation to the affinity constant of the acid. The 
reactivity of a carbonyl compound can therefore be gauged by 
finding at what limit it ceases to react with a series of semicarbazide 
salts. Some carbonyl derivatives react with salts of semicarbazide 
and the strongest mineral acids. In such cases, the limit is ascer¬ 
tained by adding some of the free acid and finding how much is 
necessary to prevent reaction, or, in other words, to make the 
reverse hydrolysis of the semicarbazone to proceed with equal 
velocity. A similar method is employed in the case of two carbonyl 
derivatives which both react with the semicarbazide salt of one 
add, but not with the salt of the next stronger acid; the more 
reactive compound is the one which forms a semicarbazone in the 
presence of the greater amount of the free acid. 

Semicarbazide, m, p. 95°, and the following salts were employed 
in the experiments: hydrochloride, m. p, 175°; hydrogen sulphate, 
m. p. 145° (decomp.); sulphate, m. p. 143°; formate, m. p. 126°; 
benzenesulphonate, plates, in. p. 187° (decomp.); acetate, m. p. 
75°; chloroacetate, m. p. Ill—112°; dichloroacetate, m. p, 108°; 
trichloroacetate, m. p. 154° (decomp.); oxalate, m. p. 133° 
(decomp,); maleate, m. p. 100°; hydrofluoride; salicylate, m. p. 
153° ; omitrobenzoate, m. p. 96°. 

These salts and mixtures of them with the free acids fall into 
the following order when the difficulty of a ketone to liberate and 
react with 'the base is considered: (1) free base; (2) acetate, 
(3) formate; (4) chloroacetate; (5) oxalate; (6) dichloroacetate; 
(7) dichloroacetate 4-O'5A-acid ; (8) trichloroacetate; (9) hydro¬ 
chloride; (10) hydrochloride 4- 0*2A~HC1; (12) hydrochloride 4- 

0-5A-HC1; (13) hydrochloride + 0*6A-HC1; (15) hydrochloride 4- 
1*03 T -HC!. This order, therefore, may be regarded as the scale of 
reactivity. 

In the first series of experiments, the reactions between aliphatic 
ketones and these agents in aqueous solution are described, For 
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the purpose, 0*5 mg.-mol. of the ketone was shaken with 0-8 e.c, 
of a solution containing 0*56 mg.-mol. of the salt, and any pre¬ 
cipitates were purified and examined. No experiment was con¬ 
sidered negative under 200 hours. The origins of the ketones are 
summarised, and the results are described in detail, discussed at 
some length, and reproduced by curves, particular attention being- 
paid to the influence of branched chains. The least reactive 
ketone is propyl isopropyl ketone (1 on the scale), and the most 
reactive are methyl hexyl (12) and methyl octyl ketones (15). 
Dimethyl, diethyl, and dipropyl ketones come about 6 on the scale. 

In a second series of experiments, alcoholic media were employed, 
0'5 mg.-mol. of the ketone in 0*85 e.e. of alcohol of D 0*9270, or 
0*9097 for the highest members, was shaken with 0*5 mg.-mol. of 
the reagent in the same volume of the same alcohol, and then at 
different intervals up to five months a few drops of the solution 
were evaporated and tested for a semicarbazone. Under such 
conditions, practically all the ketones only react with the free 
base; only the higher members, such as methyl hexyl ketone (10), 
show any great reactivity. The insolubility of the semicarbazone 
is obviously of considerable importance, but even in these cases 
in which the mixture remains homogeneous there is no connexion 
between reactivity and reaction velocity. Methyl hexyl ketone, 
for example, has the largest reactivity with semicarbazide in - 
alcohol, but the velocity of its reaction with phenylhydrazine is 
only about half, and its velocity with potassium hydrogen sulphite 
about one-quarter, of the acetone velocities. 

Acetophenone takes the ninth place on the scale and propio- 
phenone about the fourth. 

With the aldehydes, the outstanding feature is the great 
reactivity of formaldehyde and the aromatic aldehydes. These all 
react with semicarbazide hydrochloride even in the presence of 
10^-hydrochloric acid. The changes from H-CHO to Me-CHO 
and QiHr/CHO to are accompanied by great falls in 

reactivity. 

Several ketonic esters have also been investigated. Ethyl aceto- 
acetate is much more reactive than the alky lacetoaeetatos, 
COMe*CHR*C0 2 Et and C0Me*CR 2 -G0 2 Et, and is more reactive 
than ethyl benzoylacetate. 

The following appear to be new: methyl octyl ketone semi- 
earhazone , m. p. 119°; ethyl m e t hyla eet once fa t e se m / carh az o n e , 
pale blue crystals, m. p. 183—187° (decomp,) ; ethyl ethylaceto- 
acetate semicarhazone, m. p. 154° (decamp.); ethyl dim ethyl- 
acetoacetate semicarbazone, m. p. 183—187° (decomp.); ethyl allyJ- 
acetoacetate sem>icarhazone , m. p. 125°; ethyl diacetylmalonate 
semi earhazone , ; ethyl oxaloacetate semicarbazone, m, p. 

162°; ethyl benzoylacetate semi earhazone, m. p. 125° (decomp.). 

Borne practical applications of the above classification of the 
ketones^ may be mentioned. In the first place, a scheme for the 
separation of a mixture of ketones could he designed, based on the 
treatment of the mixture with solutions of semicarbazide salts in 

m* 2' 
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decreasing order of tlie strengths of the acids. Secondly, strong 
acids may be classified according to their reactivities in concen¬ 
trated solutions by finding what excess of acid is necessary to 
inhibit the formation of the semicarbazone of a suitable ketone. 

J, C. W. 

MutarotatiozTof Dextrose and Lsevulose. J. M. Nelson and 
Frank M. Beegle (/. Amer. Chem. Sac., 1319., 41, 509—575).—* 
The specific rotation of a-Aglucose, jS-dT-glucose, and jS-J-fructose 
has been determined at 0*15°, 15°, 25°, and 37°. The values found 
are: a-d-glucose, +111*2 °; lucose, +17*5°; and fi-d-frn close, 

— ISO'S 0 . These values are constant for all the temperatures in¬ 
vestigated. The relation between the rate of mutarotation of the 
three sugars and varying concentrations of hydrogen ion has been 
determined. It is shown that the equilibrium rotation of dextrose 
is not affected by temperature, whilst that of kevulose varies with 
the temperature of the solution. The mutarotation of dextrose 
appears to be simply racemisation, whilst that of kevulose is not. 
The mutarotation of dextrose and Jsevulose in the presence of each 
other and in the presence of sucrose and invertase has been 
measured, and in each case was found to be independent of the 
other when present, except in the case of solutions of kevulose and 
sucrose, when the rate of mutarotation and the rotation at equil¬ 
ibrium were affected. The temperature-coefficient of the muta¬ 
rotation was also determined. J. F. B. 

Glyoollonitrile - d - glucoside, C 8 H u 0 5 ‘ 0*CH 2 'CN» Emil 
Fischer (Ber., 1913, 52, [B], 197—200. Compare A., 1917, 
i, 658).—The isolation of glycoiloniirile-d-g'Iucoside by the hydro¬ 
lysis of its tetra-acetyl derivative with methyl-alcoholic ammonia 
is now described. It is an amorphous substance, [a]£ fl — 45'97°, 
which is soluble in cold -water or pyridine, but not in most in¬ 
different organic media, and it is very susceptible to hydrolytic 
influences. It is not so readily affected by emulsin, however, as 
mandelonitrile glucoside is, the best conditions being when the A?-ion 
concentration is about 10~ 5 * 2 . Hydrogen cyanide is formed during 
the hydrolysis. Proof of the purity and identity of the compound 
lies chiefly in its re-acetylation to tetra-acetyl glucosidoglycollo- 
nitrile* ” J. C. W. 

Syntheses of Linamarin and Glycollonitrile Celloside. 
Emil Fischer and Gerda Anger (Ber*, 1919, 52, [7i], 854—868). 
—The synthesis of linamarin, effected on lines similar to those 
followed by Fischer and Bergmann (A., 1917, i, 657) in the 
syntheses of mandelonitrile glucoside and sambunigrin, has already 
been described (A., 1918, i, 526). ; 

Ethyl ietra-metylglucosido~a-hydroxyhobutyrate is converted by 
aqueous barium hydroxide into glucosido-a-hydroxyimbutyric acid , 
;/, prisms, m. p. 146—147° (corr.), jVJg 0 ~23*06° in 1 water,..■ The 
physical constants of the synthetic linamarin differ slightly from 
.vtbosATecorded 'for, the' natural substance,' particularly in 'respect, 
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to optical activity, but tlie differences are* not sufficiently great to 
cause any doubt as to the identity of the products. Both the 
synthetic and natural glucosides are slowly hydrolysed by emulsin, 
more rapidly by phaseolunatase from Phaseolm hinatus. The sub¬ 
stance is in all probability a /3-glncoside, since it is the result of 
a type of synthesis which in all previous instances has led to 
j3-giucosides, and since all the successive products are bevorotatory, 
whilst, in general, the a-glucosides are dextrorotatory. 

Since amygdalin, the most important representative of the 
cyanogenetic glucosides, is a derivative of a disaccharide, the 
authors have extended the synthesis to similar sugars, and have 
prepared the compound of cellose with glycollonitrile on lines 
similar to those used for linamarin. 

Ethyl hepta-aeetyl'cellomloglycollate, needles, m. p. 161—163° 
(eorx\), [a] ] D 7 - 30*9° in acetone, is prepared from acetobromo- 
eeilose, ethyl glycollate, and dry silver oxide, and is converted by 
methyl-alcoholic ammonia into cell oddoylycolitimide , prisms, ro. p, 
150—152° (corr.), [a]}J — 27*9° in water, which is hydrolysed by 
emulsin with the formation of dextrose. The amide is converted 
in the usual maimer into* cdloddoglycollamide h epta-aecfate, slender 
needles, m. p. 205—206° (corr.), [a]!? —20'6° in acetone, which, 
when treated with phosphorus oxychloride, passes into cellosido - 
glycollonitrile hepta-acctate , small needles, m. p. 200—202° (corr.) 
after previous softening, [ct]^ — 26*68° in acetone. The latter, on 
deacetylation, gives ceUoddoglycollonitrile, ON• CH 2 *O* C 12 H 2 i O 3 <j, 
which could only be obtained as an amorphous mass, frequently of 
a pale yellow colour; when heated, it softens at about 80°, and is 
slowly converted into a viscous mass, which evolves gas at about 
108°. It has [a]{? —28*74° in water. When reacetylated by acetic 
anhydride in pyridine solution, it gives the original hepta-acetate 
in good yield. It is hydrolysed by emulsin with comparative ease, 
giving hydrocyanic acid and dextrose. H. W. 

Alkylaminochromi-compounds. Ill, 11.J. Manual (Ber, } 

1919, 52, |7i], 330—341. Compare A., 1916, i, 202, 792).-.The 

following chloroperUapropyhiminachromic salts are described: The 
chloride, [CrCl(NH 2 Pr) 4 JCL, is obtained by the action of propyl¬ 
amine on chromic chloride at as low a temperature as possible, a 
dichlorotetrapropylaminochromic chloride being formed if the reac¬ 
tion is not well controlled. It crystallises in red tablets from 
water, in which 1 part is soluble in 35 parts at the ordinary 
temperature, and it gives up propylamine at 60—70°. Other 
salts are prepared as precipitates from the red solution of the 
chloride by double decomposition or addition of a suitable chloride. 
The bromide requires nearly twice, and the iodide nearly three 
times, as much water for solution. The m ercuriehloride , 
5X01o,4HgCl 2 , is pale'violet; the mercuribromide , XHgBr 4 , is very 
pale reddish-violet; the mercuri-iadide, XHgI 4 , is still paler; the 
platinichloride, XPtCl 6 ,H 2 0, has the colour of chamois; the 
humuthicMoride 3 is a pale reddish-violet powder; and 
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the Hlibichlonde, XSbCl 5 , forms very minute, indefinite crystals. 
The hydrogen sulphate , X(HS0 4 ) 2 , crystallises in glistening, violet 
scales; the diihiona.it, XS 2 O c , forms violet, hexagonal tablets; and 
the sulphide, XS 5 , is a yellowish-brown powder. The nitrate, 
X(N05)<,,3ELG, forms long prisms. The f err ova/ankle , 

X 2 FeGyS T 6 ,2H 2 0, 

is pale red, but becomes yellowish-brown in the light, and is about 
the most insoluble salt of the series; the ferricyanide, X 3 (FeC 0 N c ) 2 , 
is yellow with a tinge of red, and the chro mi cyanide, X 3 (CrO {; N 0 ) 2 , 
is a reddish-violet, microcrystalline powder. The trioxalo - 
cobalt kite, X 3 [Co(C 2 0 4 ) 3 J 2 , is a bluish-green, crystalline powder, and 
the trioxalochromiate , X 3 [Cr(C 2 0 4 ) 3 ] 2 , crystallises in brownish- 
violet, glistening bundles of minute needles. The d'ichrornate is 
soluble, but the chromate , XCr0 4 , is a very sparingly soluble, 
yellow powder. J. C. W. 

Xantliates of Quaternary Ammonium, Sulphine, and 
Analogous Bases . Jaime Ferrer (Anal Fis . Qaim 1918, 16, 
724-—727). —Quaternary ammonium bases react with carbon 
disulphide in a manner similar to alkali hydroxides, giving 
xanthates. In a preliminary note, the author describes the pre¬ 
paration of the xanthates of quaternary ammonium, sulphine, and 
iodoniimi bases, giving some quantitative details of their proper¬ 
ties. Tetrameihylammonium hydroxide was dissolved in ethyl 
alcohol, and carbon disulphide added. On evaporation, the 
im/tthate is obtained in yellow, hygroscopic needles, soluble in 
ether and acetone. With propyl alcohol, the corresponding 
xanthate is obtained in plates. 

FheMpltrimcd.hyhvmmonimn ethyl - and propyl-xanthates were 
prepared similarly, crystallising in needles. Solutions were 
obtained giving xanthate reactions by adding disulphide to alcoholic 
solutions of methylpyridinium hydroxide and methylveratrinium 
hydroxide. 

Triethylsulphine hydroxide was dissolved in ethyl, propyl, and 
/xobutyl alcohols. On treatment with carbon disulphide and 
evaporation, the corresponding mutilate# were obtained in yellow 
needles soluble in water. 

Diphenyliodonimn hydroxide gives a mnthate crystallising in 
brilliant needles, only slightly soluble in water, alcohol, and ether. 

By similar methods, meihyhtihoninm ethylmnthate (colourless 
crystals) and ethyhnereury ethylmnthate were prepared. 

• W. S. M. 

Constitution of Methyloxaluric Acid, Robert Behrend 
(Her., 1919, 52, [B], 424—426).—Only one of the two possible 
methyloxaluric acids is known, but its constitution has not been 
determined hitherto (compare Henkel, A., 1911, i, 159). Its ethyl 
ester, 'flat prisms, m, p. 144—146°, has now been heated with acetyl 
chloride in a sealed tube at 120-—130°, and the following products 
have been isolated .and fully identified; (a) much methylparabanic 
■acid,’ (h) a small quantity of the acetyl derivative of this, and 
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(c) a little acetoxan/ethane. The last substance gives the due to 
the constitution of the methyloxaluric acid, for it may be supposed 
to be formed according to the equation NII Me • CO * NR * CO ° C 0„E t q- 
AcCl = NHAc*CO*C0 2 Et + CH. t *N!CO + HC1, J. C. W, 

Action of Halogenaies and Hypohalogenites on Mercury 
Fulminate,. A. Langhans (J. pr. Chem., 1918, [iij, 98, 255 — 314). 
—The action of halogenates and hypohalogenites on mercury 
fulminate has been studied under various conditions ; more definite 
quantitative data are promised in a subsequent paper, but the 
results already obtained are considered to furnish further evidence 
for the oxime structure for fulminic acid. 

The action of potassium chlorate and potassium bromate solu¬ 
tions on mercury fulminate in the presence of hydrochloric acid 
depends greatly on the conditions of the experiment, and the 
original memoir must be consulted for details. Generally, it may 
be said that bromate acts more energetically than chlorate, and 
that for the production of the maximum amount of blue, oily 
product a definite relationship between the concentrations of hydro¬ 
chloric acid and bromate must be maintained, and that the quantity 
of mercury fulminate is definitely related to that of the other 
reagents. 

Mercury fulminate is decomposed by potassium hypochlorite 
solution, yielding chiefly mercuric oxide, which is only produced 
in small amount by# hypobromite or hypoiodite. The action of 
potassium hypobromite yields varying products, according to ex¬ 
perimental conditions, a summary of which is impossible until more 
exact data have been obtained ; the most remarkable product is a 
deep blue oil, which is best obtained by the gradual addition of 
moist mercury fulminate to a solution of bromine in 10% potassium 
hydroxide, 7—8 c.c. of bromine being used for each 10 grams of 
potassium hydroxide; it has D 2*6844 or 2*6852, and is unstable 
towards light, but more stable in the dark. It consists in all 
probability of b rom, on Itroxom et ha n e . It decomposes when dis¬ 
tilled under ordinary pressure, evolving brown vapours and yield¬ 
ing distillates, which generally crystallise after a time. It yields 
crystalline product* when treated with the following reagents: 
sodium sulphite or sodium hydrogen sulphite (colourless leaflets, 
m. p. 91—92° [uncorr.] after softening at 89°) ; sodium thio¬ 
sulphate; potassium cyanide (m. p. 55°); ammonium persulphate 
(m, p. 68°) ; silver nitrate (colourless leaflets, m. p. 67°); phenyl- 
hydrazine; furfuraldehyde (m. p. above 200°); benzoyl peroxide 
(colourless needles); hexamethylenetetramine (yellow or white 
solid, m. p.’s 95° and 187° respectively, according to conditions of 
experiment); benzenesulphonie acid; picric acid; sodium xantho- 
genate; glycine (m. p. 65 b ). The blue compound is not formed 
when bromine acts on mercury fulminate in the presence of acetic 
anhydride, glacial acetic acid, or pyridine. 

A sensitive method for the detection of mercury fulminate in 
fuse compositions is founded on the production of the blue oil, 

H. W. 
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Simple Cyanic and Cyanuric Compounds. I. Hexa- 
cyanog-en [Cyanuric Cyanide]. Erwin Utt (Ber., 1919, 52, |i?J, 
656 —665 ).—Hexacyanogen (annexed formula) is obtained by beat¬ 
ing a mixture of cyanuric tricarboxylamide and 
C*CN phosphoric oxide in a vacuum, rapidly to 210— 220°, 
and finally to about 250°. The yield is about 17%. 

K N The substance forms raonoclinic crystals {a :b :c = 
NC*C C*CN °* 9 233 *. 1: 1*0688, j8 = 90°26'), has m. p. 119°, b. p. 
w 262° (corr.)/771 mm. ; 119°/0-5—1 mm. It separates 
from, benzene + lC 0 Ii 0 . When the vapour is led over 
a strongly heated platinum wire, it is quantitatively 
depolymerised to dicyanogen. It is very sensitive to moisture'. It 
slowly dissolves in water at 0°, and two cyanogen groups are rapidly 
eliminated in the form of hydrogen cyanide, whilst the third 
cyanogen group is removed at a slightly higher temperature, 
cyanuric acid being formed. In virtue of the three conjugated 
double linkings, it seems probable that water is first added and 
hydrogen cyanide subsequently eliminated from the hydroxynitrile 
thus formed. With methyl alcohol, reaction proceeds more slowly, and 
can be arrested by suitable adjustment of experimental conditions 
at any of the three stages theoretically possible. There are thus 
obtained: (1) the monomethoxydinitnle, OMe*C a N 3 (CN) 2: , colour¬ 
less leaflets, in. p. 86*5°, (2) the dimcthoxymononitrile, prisms, 
hi. p. 21°, and (3) trimethyl cyanurate, m. p. 135°. A solution of 
hexacyanogen in carbon tetrachloride does not visibly react with 
chlorine even in the presence of iodine, but the odour of cyanuric 
chloride shows some action to occur; it also appears to be indifferent 
to hydrogen chloride. H. W. 

Silicon Hydrides. VI. Chlorination and Methylation of 
Monosilane. Alfred Stock and Carl Somieski (.Ber 1919, 52* 
[J5J, 695—724. Compare A., 1916, ii, 319; 1917, ii, 110, 111, 
353, 361).—Whilst monosilane does not react with hydrogen 
chloride in the absence of a catalyst at 200°, reaction occurs slowly 
in the presence of aluminium chloride at the ordinary tempera¬ 
ture, and with reasonable rapidity at 100°; when the gases are 
used in molar proportions, the chief product is monochlorosilane, 
whilst with the double, proportion of hydrogen chloride, dichloro - 
silane is chiefly formed, the action in, this respect differing some¬ 
what considerably from that with hydrogen bromide. 

Chloromonosilane is a non-spontaneously inflammable gas, in. p. 
— 118°, b. p. -30*5°, D“ 113 °1T45 (as liquid). It is immediately 
decomposed by water, yielding disiloxane; protracted action of 
water causes hydrolysis with evolution of hydrogen. It reacts with 
gaseous zinc methyl, yielding exclusively met hylmonosilane, 
SiH s Me, b. p. —57°, m, p. —156*5°, which is scarcely attacked by- 
water in the absence of alkali, but is slowly decomposed by alkali 
in accordance with The equation + 2H s O = [SiO(QH)Me| 3 . -$» 
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3B 2 . Further chlorination of methylsilane by means of hydrogen 
chloride and aluminium chloride leads to the production of methyl- 
chloro monosilan e and methyldichloromonomlane , which can be 
separated by protracted fractional distillation. The former is a 
colourless gas, m. p. 134°, b. p. ea + 7°, D~" 8Q 0*935 (as liquid), 
which is very sensitive to moisture; evidence that the chlorine atom 
is attached to silicon is afforded by converting it into dimethyl- 
silane by the action of zinc methyl, the product being identical 
with that prepared from dichlorosilane. Bichloromethylmono- 
silane was isolated in approximately pure condition. 

Dichloromonosilane is obtained as a by-product in the prepara¬ 
tion of the monohalogen derivative by further chlorination of 
chloromonosilane by aluminium chloride and hydrogen chloride, 
and by the action of hydrogen chloride (2 mols.) on monosilane 
(1 mol.); in the latter case, the main product is the dichloro- 
derivative mixed with a little monochloro-product and unchanged 
hydrogen chloride and very little trichloromonosilane. It has 
m. p. —122°, b. p. 3*5°, and is particularly sensitive to moisture 
and fat. With water, it immediately yields prosiloxane, SiH 2 (!0), 
and then l-oxo-2-oxydisiloxane, 

2SiH 2 Cl 3 + 3H 2 0 = O t SiB> 0 • SiH> OH + 4HC1 + II,. 

It is converted by thorough treatment with gaseous zinc methyl 
into dimethylmonosilane, SiHoMe 2 , m. p. — loO 01 , b. p. — 20°, 
which, with alkali, evolves twice its volume of hydrogen, 

SiH 2 Me 2 -i- HoO = SiOMe. 2 -f 2H a . 

The dimethylprosiloxane is soluble in an excess of alkali, probably 
yielding SiMe 2 (ONa) 2 ; acids precipitate an oil from this solution 
which slowly becomes partly solid, and consists of a mixture of 
SiMe,0, SiMe 2 (OH) 2? and their condensation and polymerisation 
products. 

It is noticeable that the displacement of hydrogen by chlorine in 
silicon derivatives has much less influence in raising the boiling 
and melting points than with derivatives of carbon. H. W. 

Nitration of teri.-Butylbenzene. D. F. r>u Toit Malherbe 
(3er* y 1919, 52, [I?], 319—324).—When tfenh-butylbenzen© is left 
with nitric acid (D 1*5), it is almost entirely converted into p-fiitra* 
terb.-butylbenzene, N0 2 ;C n H 4 *CMe 3 , an oil which does not crystal¬ 
lise in a freezing mixture, having b, p. 142—143°/17 mm., whilst 
a dinitro-derivative, pale yellow prisms, m. p. 61—62°, b. p. 185°/ 
15 mm., is formed at 60° (Baur, A*, 1894, i, 445). 

The constitution of the monomitro-compound does not agree with 
Senkowski’s statements (A., 1890, 1296). It has been proved as 
follows: (a) oxidation with dilute nitric acid at 130° to yHiitro- 
benzoic acid; (h) reduction to ^grtf.-butylanillne, and conversion 
into its acetyl, benzoyl, and dimethyl derivatives, and into p-tert.- 
butylphenol; (c) reduction by sodium methoxide solution to 
p-azoxy- 1 ert . -bu ty lbenzene, pale yellow leaflets, m. p. 138°; 
(d) reduction to p-azo~* ert .-butylbenzene, orange-red needles, m. p. 
l'83°n and the hydrazo-compound by means of aqueous-alcoholic 
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potassium hydroxide and zinc dust; (c) the semidine transforma¬ 
tion of the hydrazo-derivative, by means of alcoholic stannous 
chloride, into fa-amino -3 : 4 / -<A-tert.~6 ufyldiphetiylamine, 

Clviey C t; H : .(NH 2 ) • NH - C (; H 4 * CMe^ 

white leaflets, m. p. 100—101°. As an o-aminodiphenyfamine, the 
latter base reacts with benzil to form, a Htilhazomum compound, 
C 34 H 30 ON a , greenish-yellow needles, m. p. 165—167° (Tauber, A., 
1892, 853), and with benzaldehyde to give a henzenyl compound, 
slender, yellow needles, m. p. 126—127° ( '/hid.). 

.. ‘ ' J. C. W. 

New Compounds of Glutamic Acid- Peter Bergell 
(Zeitsch. ph-i/dol. Chew., 1919, 104, 182—188).—/3- Naphthalene - 
an!phony!glutamic add, C K) H 7 -SO^NH*CPI(COolI)*[CH,] 2 *C0 2 H, 
crystallises in microscopic needles from water, m. p. 165° (uncorr.). 
Tohienennlplionylglutamic acid , 

C 7 H 7 -S0 3 -NH'CH(C0 2 H)*[CH 2 ] s2 -C0 2 H, 
forms woolly masses of soft, short needles, m. p. 115—117° 
(uncorr.). The presence of 1% of glutamic acid or glycine in urine 
may be detected by the isolation of their jSmaphthalenesulphonyl 
derivatives. J. C. D. 

Formation of Biphenyl by the Action of Cupric Salts on 
Organometallic Compounds of Magnesium. Jacob Krizewsky 
and Eustace Ebenezer Turner (T., 1919, 114, 559—561), 

Transformation of Quaternary Ammonium Salts into 
Tertiary Amines with Sodium Ethoxide. . 13. Yorlandkr -and 
Elisabeth Spreckels (Ber., 1919, 52, [#], 309—311).—Aromatic 
primary amines can be readily converted into a mixture of the 
dimethyl derivatives and the corresponding quaternary salts by 
treatment with an excess of methyl sulphate and alkali. A con¬ 
venient process for transforming the quaternary salts into the 
tertiary bases has now been found. The crude product is satu¬ 
rated with hydrochloric acid, evaporated to dryness, and the mixed 
salts are boiled under reflux with a solution of sodium (two or 
three equivalents) in alcohol (50—100 parts) for three to five hours. 
From 85 to 95% of the quaternary salt is converted into the 
tertiary amine. 

The process has not been fully tested in the case of aliphatic 
bases, but more concentrated solutions of sodium ©thoxide, or 
perhaps amyl oxide, "appear to be necessary. J. C, W. 

Oxidation of o-Tolyltrimetliylammoiiium Salts to o-Benzo- 
betaine. D. Yorlander and Franz Janecke (Ber., 1919, 52, [B], 
311—314).—The oxidation of o-tolyltrimethylammonium methyl 
sulphate (Ullmann, A,, 1903, i, 395) to o-benzobetaine (Willstatter, 
A,, 1904, i, 235) by means of permanganate is described. In 
addition to the hydriodide, aurichloride, and free-base; already 
•obtained by Willstatter, the authors have prepared the hydro- 
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chloride,, C i(J H j 4 0 2 N Cl, ILQ, jagged leaflets, m. p. 170—176°. 
When bailed with a solution of sodium ethoxide, the base deposits 
the sodium salt of A-dimethylanthranilic acid in felted needles. 
The free acid corresponds with Willstatter’s description (ibid.), and 
forms a hydriodide, m. p. 180° (decomp.), a per iodide, in. p, 163° 
(decomp.), and a pledtrichloride, m. p. 198° (deeomp,). 

.T. C. W. 

Miration of Benzo trichloride. Elisabeth Spreckels (Ber 
1919, 52, [B |, 315-—319).—Under the usual conditions of nitra¬ 
tion, benzotrichloride yields nitrobenzoic acids, but if treated with 
a solution of nitrogen pentoxide in carbon tetrachloride at —10°, 
a mixture of nitrobenzotrichlorides is formed almost free from 
nitrobenzoic acids and unchanged material. About 80% of the 
mixture has b. p. 150—153°/18 mm. It is fairly stable towards 
water and cold dilute alkalis, much more so, in fact, than benzo- 
trichloride itself, neither does it. readily change into the nitro¬ 
benzoic acids in contact with cold, concentrated nitric acid. It is 
not, therefore, the precursor of the nitrobenzoic acids formed under 
the usual conditions. 

The proportions of the isomeric!es in the mixture have been deter¬ 
mined approximately by boiling with barium hydroxide and 
separating the barium salts of the nitrobenzoic acids. The main 
product is w-nitrobenzotrichloride, with about one-fifth of its weight 
of the para-corn pound, which is much more than benzoic acid 
yields. There is also a small quantity of the ortho -compound in 
the mixture. J. C. W. 

Plienyicarbamic Acid and its Homolognes, F. E. C, 

Scheffer (Pror. K. A hid . Wetenreh. Antrterdaw, 1919, 21, 
664—677).—The compound formed between aniline and carbon 
dioxide under pressure at low temperatures was examined by Ditte 
many years ago (A., 1888, 49), and was found to contain the con¬ 
stituents in equimolecular proportions. This composition has now 
been confirmed and the conditions of its existence established. 
Within the limits of temperature and pressure of the experiments, 

four phases are possible.the solid compound, two liquids, and 

vapour. The four three-phase I\-T. curves have been determined 
and the point of intersection, the quadruple point, found at 18° 
with a pressure of 52*0 atm. The critical end-point lies at 37°, 
that is, 6° and about 7 atm. higher than the critical point of 
carbon dioxide. 

Similar compounds are formed between carbon dioxide and the 
three toluidines. The quadruple points of the three compounds 
are as follows: mtoluidine, —7*5°, 27*5 atm.; w~toluidine, 6*3°, 
39*2 atm.; p-toluidine, (1) 31*5°, 70 atm,, (2) 29*7°, 44 atm. In 
the last case, there are two quadruple points; the first has the 
compound as the solid phase, whilst the second has //-toluidine and 
the compound both present as solid phases in equilibrium with one 
•liquid'and vapour* Whilst o-toluidine has the lowest quadruple 
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point, M-toluidine lias the lowest melting point, but otherwise the 
quadruple and melting points follow the same order. The critical 
end-points lie close together, and the three-phase curves L-Jj^G 
(two liquids and vapour) are nearly coincident. 

All the compounds contain base and carbon dioxide in molecular 
proportions, and are to be regarded as carbamic acids, 

E. H. R. 

Preparation of Phenol. EL H. Bow (U.S. Pat. 1274394).— 
Bromobenzen© is converted into phenol by heating with a dilute 
alkali hydroxide solution in closed vessels under a pressure of 20 
atmospheres. [See J. Soc. Chon. Ind June.] G. P. M. 

Some Aromatic Amines and Chloroacetyl Derivatives. 
Walter A. Jacobs, Michael Hjeidelberger, and Ida P. Rolf 
(J. Amer. Ghem. Soc., 1919, 41, 458—474).—The compounds 
described in this communication are intermediate products in the 
preparation of several aromatic arsenic derivatives, which will be 
dealt with in a future series of papers. 

An improved method for preparing o-chloroacetyl am inophenol 
is described (compare A,, 1915, i, 668). Its acetate , 
CH 3 C1-CO-NH-C 6 H 4 -OAc, 

obtained by the action of acetic anhydride and a drop of sulphuric 
acid, has in. p. 113-5—114*5°. 

4:*Ghlaroaceti/lamin(H>crcHol, rhombic plates, m. p. 154—155°, 
and the more soluble 6~chloroacetf/lafnino-i>eresol y silky needles, 
m. p. 151—152*5°, are prepared from the aminocresols by the new 
way (A., 1917, i, 552). 

I-Chloroaeetyktmino~fi~riaphthul forms very pale yellow, nacreous 
plates, in, p. 192-—193° (decomp.), and 4 -chlorouceti/lamino-a- 
naphihol crystallises in long, faintly purple, silky needles, in. p, 
199-5—201-5°. 

4 : 6 -1)ichlora-3-aceUjlaminophenol is obtained in silky needles, 
in. p. 233—236°, by chlorinating m-aceiylaminophenol in acetic 
acid solution, and is hydrolysed by boiling with hydrochloric acid 
to 4 :6~dichlo7'o-3~a?ninQphenol t large, striated prisms, m. p. 
135—136° which is converted into 4: 6<Uchloro-%~chloroncetyb 
amino phenol, slender, interlaced needles, m. p. 185*5—186*5°. 
The 4:6-dichloro-3-acetylaminophenol is also methylated by means 
of methyl sulphate, and the 4 : b-dichloro^-acetanisidide, tufts of 
delicate needles, m. p. 157*5 — 159°, is hydrolysed to 4 : 6-dichloro- 
3 -anisidine, which crystallises in creamy, rhombic prisms, m. p. 
50*5-—51*5° (corr,). The constitution of the compounds of this 
series is revealed by converting the latter base, by the diazo-reac- 
tion and application of methyl sulphate, into 4:6-dichloro-l :3- 
dimethoxybenzene (Auwers and Pohi, A., 1914, i, 981). 

If the chlorination of m-acetylaminophenol is carried out with¬ 
out the precaution of shaking the acetic acid mixture, a good deal 
of 2:4:6- trichloro-Z-aeetylamino phenol is formed. This separates 
y dilute 1 acetic acid mother liquors from the diohlorcncom- 
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pound are further diluted, and it crystallines in rhombic plates 
with 0*5fI 2 O, or anhydrous needles, in. p. 185—186-5°. 

6-BromQ~3-aeetylaminophenol is prepared by direct bromination 
and hydrolysed to 6-bromo-3~amiiiopiienol (compare Heller, A.. 
1909, i, 568). 6-Bromo- 3-c hloroacetyl aniinophenol crystallises in 
rhombs, m. p. 191—193°. 

■??z-Acetylaminophenol is also boiled with chloroacetic acid and 
concentrated sodium hydroxide, and thus converted into m-acetyl - 
amino pheno my acetic acid, NHAc*O 0 H 4 *0• OH 2 *C Q 2 H, which crystal¬ 
lises from water in slender needles with 1H 2 0, or from acetic acid 
in spherules, m. p. 170*5—172*5°. This is hydrolysed to m-amino- 
phenoxyacetic acid (A., 1917, i, 695), and then converted into 
m-chloroacetylaminophenoxy acetic acid , spherules, an. p. 159—160° 
(clear at 162°). 

Considerable quantities of 4-aminoguaiacol were required for the 
preparation of catechol derivatives. This is obtained by coupling 
diazotised sulphanilic acid with guaiacol and reducing the crude 
dye with hydrogen sulphide in ammoniacal solution, p -Sulpha- 
benzeneazoguaiacol crystallises from water in glistening, green 
needles and long, thin plates with 1H«0, decomp, above 220°. 
4-Anxinoguaiacol is hydrolysed by means of hydrobromic acid to 
the hydrobromide (flat needles or plates, decomp. 255—260°) of 
4 -am,inocatechol, which crystallises from a mixture of alcohol and 
benzene in grey plates and clusters of short prisms, in. p. 124—125° 
(decomp., purple residue). In the isolation and filtration of the 
base, air must be excluded as far as possible by a current of carbon 
dioxide. 4 -Chloroacetylamrnocatechol, C H 2 Cl * CO *N H * C 6 H a (OII ) 2 ,, 
forms slender needles, m. p. 156—157-5°. 

Tt-Ghloroacetylaminoacetophenone crystallises as a woolly mass 
of needles from alcohol or leafy aggregates of plates from toluene, 
m. p. 152—153° (corr.). 

p -(7 hloroacetylamnnophenylaeetic add , 

CITgCl* CQ’NH* CtfHp CHv 00 2 H, 
forms a snowy mass of needles, m. p. 158—160°'. 

Ethyl chloroacctylmthranilate, ClT 2 Cl-C0*NH*C ; (i H 4 «C0 2 Et ? 
crystallises in glistening needles, in. p. 79\5—80° (corr.), and 
changes into ethyl iodoacetylanihranilate , transparent prisms, 
m. p. 78-5—79° (corr.), when warmed with a solution of sodium 
iodide in acetone, o-Methylaminobenzoic acid yields cldoroacetyl- 
N -methylanthranilic acid, CPL, Cl * CO * NMe • C n H 4 * C0 2 Hcolourless 
spears, m. p. 167—168° (corr.), the ethyl ester of which forms 
stout prisms, m. p. 50—51° (corr.). 

Sodium sulphanilate gives rise to sodmm cMoroaceiyhulphanila4e , 
OHoChCO*NH• C 6 H 4 -SO s N a, which crystallises in hair-like masses 
of needles, decomposing somewhat when dried at 100°'. 

3-Amino-o-phenolsulphonic acid, prepared by heating m-amino- 
phenol with concentrated sulphuric acid at 100°; yields 3-chloro- 
acetytamino-o-phenolsulphamc acid, minute plates and flat needles, 
not molten at 275°, the sodium salt of which crystallises as a 
voluminous mass of, small needles with O5H g 0. , 
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Improvements in the preparation of chloroacetomethylamicle and 
eh!oroaeetopiperidid e are described (compare A., 1915, i, 668), 
(JhIoroueeio ~n -projn/laniide , CH 2 01*CO*NHPr tt , has b. p. 105 — IOC®/ 
10*5 mm. (corr.), and forms a he,mmethylenetefmwinh/m salt, in 
stout, hexagonal plates, m. p. 147—149°, 

Ethyl carbamide yields chioroac.et iflethylearbawide, 

C HX4 * OONH • OONHEt, 

in long needles, rn. p. 141*5—142*5° (corr.). J. C. W. 

Catalytic Preparation of the Aminophenols and the 
Phenylenediamines . O. W. Brown and L. L. Garrick (J. Amer. 
Chetti. Sac., 1919, 41, 436—440).—Mignonae (Bull. Soe. viihn 
1910, [ivj, 7, 270) described the reduction of the nitroplienols by 
passing a mixture of their vapours and hydrogen over nickel at 
160—190°, but found that the production of the aminophenols was 
accompanied by the formation of ammonia, phenol, and aniline. 
This work is confirmed, and it is also reported that nickel is not 
so active when deposited on pumice as otherwise. 

With finely divided copper, deposited on small pieces of pumice, 
the reduction is more efficient than with nickel, there being no by¬ 
products. Thus o- or p-nitrophenol and hydrogen passed over 
copper at 210—315° (best, 265°) give practically quantitative 
yields of the pure white aminophenols, the more volatile product, 
of course, reacting more quickly. The o-atninophenol is obtained 
in plates when copper is used, but when reduced nickel is employed, 
it is formed in long needles with the same m. p. (170°), especially 
at the higher ranges of temperature. 

The nitroanilines, and especially ?/?-dinitrobenzene, may be 
reduced in the same way to the phenylenediamines, but the process 
is too slow (owing to the slight volatility of the compounds) to be 
of much practical value, the only advantage being the high degree 
of purity of the products. J. C. W. 

Transformation of Phenyl Allyl Ethers into the Isomeric 
Allylphenols. II, L. Claisen ( Annalen , 1919, 418, 69—120, 
Compare A,, 1912, i, 965; 1913, i, 1175).—L Mono-, Di-, and Tri¬ 
al! yla Non- of Phenol [with O. Eisleb and F. Kremebs].-— o-Allyl- 
phenol, b. p. 220°/760 ram. or 99°/12 mm., 1*0255, is obtained 
(1) by heating phenyl allyl ether in an atmosphere of carbon di¬ 
oxide until the temperature is about 220°, heating for about six 
hours being necessary, (2) by heating 4-allyloxybenzoic acid with 
quinoline at 170°, and finally at the b. p. of the solution, (3) by 
heating 3-allylsalicylic acid with dimethylaniline slowly to the b. n. 
of the solution, (4) by boiling a mixture of methyl 3-allylsalicylate 
and aniline for four hours, and (5) least satisfactorily from 2-allyl- 
oxybenzoic acid. In the first method, a small quantity of 1-methyl- 
coumaran is formed, which is removed by extraction with light 
petroleum after basifying the reaction product with 20% sodium 
hydroxide. Attempts to accelerate the transformation of phenyl 
allyl ether into- o-allylphenol by catalysts were unsuccessful; alkalis 
hadviia effect, and acids only increased/; the'" amount of methyl- 
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eoimiaran, the addition of pyridine hydrochloride, for example, 
resulting in, the production of this compound in 60% yield. 

The position o# the allyl group in o-allylphenol is proved (1) hy 
heating with methyl-alcoholic potassium hydroxide, whereby Pauly 
and Buttlar’s o-propenylphenol is obtained, (2) by heating the 
methyl ether of the allylphenol with potassium hydroxide and 
oxidising the resulting o-propenylphenyl methyl ether, whereby 
o-methoxybenzoic acid is obtained, and (3) by coupling allylphenol 
with benzenediazonium chloride, the product being identical with 
the 4-benzeneazo-2-allylphenol obtained by the transformation of 
4-benzeneazoplienyl allyl ether (lor. rtf.). 

o -Allylphenol forms a phe/u/lcarbamate, 

C 3 H fl • 0 ( . H 4 • O • CO • NHPh, 

colourless needles, m. p. 106—106*5°, methyl ether (o-esdrayolc), 
b. p. 207°/761 mm. or 86—S7°/12 mm., DJJ* 0*9770 (the ozonide of 
which is very explosive and yields o-methoxy phenyl acetaldehyde 
by treatment with glacial acetic acid and zinc dust), and acetate , 
b. p. 238*5—239°/757 mm. or 117—118°/15 mm,; the last deriv¬ 
ative forms an oily dibromide , which is converted into 1-methyl - 
coumarone by boiling with methyl-alcoholic potassium hydroxide. 

To the list of substitution products of ^-allylphenol already 
described (lor. eit .) is to be added 4 : 6-diehJoro-Q-aU//Iphenol, b. p. 
264°, B]g 1*288, which is very easily obtained by heating 
3 :$”dirhl(>ro-%allylo;vybenzofe acid, needles, m. p. 118° (decomp.); 
the methyl ester of this acid, GjH^O-C^HwCVCOoMe, b. p. 160°/ 
10 mm., is prepared by boiling methyl 3:5-dichlorosalicylate in 
methyl ethyl ketone solution with allyl bromide and potassium 
carbonate. 

o-Propylphenol is obtained by reducing 'o-allylphenol by the 
Paal-Skita method, and also by reducing 3-allylsalicylic acid in a 
similar maimer and heating the resulting 3-propylsalicylic acid, 
m. p. 91*5° (Spica gives 93—94°), with dimethylaniline at the b. p. 
of the solution until the evolution of carbon dioxide ceases. 
2-4. ce toiny-3-propylh enznir arid (S-propylaxpirhi) crystallises in 
needles, m. p. 97—97*5°. 

2 16 -Diallylphenol, b. p. 256—257°/770 rum. (slight decomp,; 
in carbon dioxide) or 130°/15 mm,, has DJ5 0*9920, not 0*9905, as 
stated previously (lor, eit.). It is readily obtained by heating* 
o-aUylphrnyl ally! ether , b* p, 104—105°/10 mm.. BJS 0*9675 (pre¬ 
pared from o-allylphenol in acetone solution,, allyl bromide, and 
potassium carbonate), for ten minutes in an atmosphere of carbon 
dioxide while the temperature rises from 235° to 256°, or, better, 
with half its weight of diethyl aniline for thirty minutes while the 
temperature increases from 225° to 237°. It forms a phenyl - 
carbamate , needles, m. p. 141—142°. Its constitution is definitely 
proved by the production of the compound by heating 4-hydroxy~ 
3:5-diallylbenzoic acid (Joe, eit,) with dimethylaniline at the b. p, 
for one to one and a-half hours. By hydrogenation in alcoholic 
solution, 2 :6-diallylphenol yields 2 : 3-di propyl phenol, b. p. 256°/ 
764 to,, m. p. 28° (phenyl carbarn ate, needles, m. p. 125°). 
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4-Ally lphenoi and 2:4 -dialhjl phenol are not produced by the 
transformation of phenyl allyl ether and o-allylphenyl ally! ether 
respectively. The latter, b. p. 266—268°'/7£fe mm . ( phenyl - 
carbamate , prisms, m. p. 88 —88*5°), is obtained indirectly by 
heating 3:5-diallylsalicylic acid (loc. cit.) with dimethylanilin© at 
the b. p, for thirty to forty-five minutes. 3 : b-DipropylsaUcylic 
acid, needles, in. p. 100—100*5°, obtained by reducing 3:5-diallyl- 
salicylic acid in alcoholic solution by the Paal-Skita method, is 
converted by boiling with dimethyl aniline into 2:4 -dipropy lphenoi, 
b. p. 263°/747 mm. or 130°/11 mm., DJ* 0*9350 ( phenylcurbam.ate, 
needles, m. p. 131°). 

2 : Q-Diallylphenyl allyl ether , b. p. 132*5—134°/11 mm., 
D]jj 0*9548, is prepared by heating an alcoholic solution of 
2 : 6 -diallylphenol with allyl bromide and potassium carbonate on 
the water-bath for ten hours. When it is heated in a current of 
carbon dioxide until the temperature rises from about 250° to 
about 290°, or, better, when it is boiled with half its weight of 
diethylaniline for fifteen minutes until the temperature rises from. 
225° to 248°, it*is transformed into 2:4: 6 -triallylphenol (loc. cit.), 
b. p. 293—295°/760 mm. or 158—159°/14 mm., D\l 0*9785. 

The influence of the b. p. of an allyl ether on the rapidity of 
its transformation into the allylpbenol (loc. cit.) is well illustrated 
by the production of o-allylphenol, 2: 6 -diallylphenol, and 2:4:6- 
triallylphenol from the respective allyl ethers. The first reaction 
requires about six hours, the- second proceeds much more rapidly, 
and the third almost instantly. It is to be noted, however, that 
the quantity of resinous matter produced is greater the higher is 
the temperature of transformation. The formation of this by¬ 
product is greatly diminished by beating in an atmosphere of 
hydrogen or carbon dioxide, or, best of all, by boiling the ether 
with dimethyl- or diethyl-aniline. The basic nature of this solvent 
appears to be of influence, since an indifferent, non-basic solvent 
of similar b. p. effects a much less satisfactory transformation. 

cydoEemnol allyl ether, b. p. 169—172°/740 min., DJ£ 0*8960, 
obtained by warming a benzene solution of cy/cZobexanol with 
sodium for one day and then boiling with allyl bromide, cannot be 
transformed into allylcycfohexanol. 

II. Witroso - and Amino-derivatives of Monoallylphenol and 
ZHallylphenol [with F. Kremebs].—T hese two phenols yield nitroso- 
derivatives very smoothly. i-FUrosoA-cdlylphenol ( 2 -allyl-ynhemo- 
quinoneA-oxime) , OH>N ! C 6 H R (C s H r> ) l O, leaflets, m. p. 100—101° 
(decomp.), is obtained in the form of its sodium salt, garnet 
needles, by keeping a mixture of o-allylphenol, amyl nitrite, and 
concentrated methyl-alcoholic sodium methoxide solution for one 
day at the ordinary temperature and one day at 0°. The sodium 
salt, by warming on the water-bath for ten minutes with zinc dust 
and a cold, saturated solution of ammonium carbonate, or by treat¬ 
ment below 30° with hydrogen sulphide, a solution of ammonium 
chloride containing $5% aqueous ammonia being 'used ,as solvent, 
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is reduced to o-2-allylphenol, leaflets, m. p. 113*5—114°, the 

7$-acetyl derivative of which forms leaflets, m. p. 93°. 

i-Nitroso-2 : ff-diallylphenol (2 : Q-dudlyl-p-berizoqumoneA-oxmie ), 
leaflets, m. p. 142—143°, obtained in a similar manner from 
2:6-diallylphenol (a sodium salt is not precipitated in this case), 
yields 4z-amino~2: Q-diallylphenol, flattened prisms, m. p. 78*5°, by 
reduction with ammonium sulphide and concentrated aqueous 
ammonia. 

111. The Allyl Ether Transformation, of Aminophenols [with F. 
Keemeus].— p-Acetylaminophenol (used in preference to p-amino- 
plienol to avoid allylation at the nitrogen atom) is boiled with 
acetone, allyl bromide, and potassium carbonate, and the resulting 
■p-acetyla/minophenyl allyl ether , leaflets, m. p. 93°, is boiled with 
dimethylanilin© for six hours in a slow current of hydrogen, 
whereby the 4-acetylamino-o-allylphenol, m. p. 93°, described 
above is obtained; its ethyl ether, NHAc o C r) II 3 (C a H 5 ) # OEt, colour¬ 
less leaflets, m. ,p. 121*5°, shows a very slight antipyretic action in 
comparison with phenacetin. By treatment? with fuming hydro- 
hroniic acid, 4-acetylamino-o-allylphenol is converted into 4 -acetyl- 

amino-l-methyleoumaran , NHAc*C g H 3 ^>CHMe, colourless 


needles, m. p. 127—127*5°. By boiling for one hour with 10% 
hydrochloric acid or 25% sulphuric acid, p-acetylaminophenyl ally! 
ether is converted into the hydrochloride, leaflets, m. p; 212°, or 
the sulphate of p-aminophenyl allyl ether, both of which are very 
sparingly soluble in water. ^Aminophenyl allyl ether is con¬ 
verted into 4-amino-o-allylphenol (above) by heating with petroleum 
(b. p. 185°) for six hours in a current of hydrogen, and the latter 
into ^-amino-o-propenylphtnol, NH>C fl H#( OH) * OH * 0 H Me, silvery 
leaflets, in. p. about 172° (rapidly heated) or 168° (slowly heated), 
by boiling with very concentrated methyl-alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide in a slow current of hydrogen. The propenyl compound 
is more conveniently obtained by submitting 4-acetylamino-o-allyl- 
phenol to the same treatment. 

4-Acetylamino-o-allylphenol is converted by boiling acetone, ally] 
bromide, and potassium carbonate into 4-acetylamino-o-allylphenyl 
allyl ether , colourless leaflets, m. p. 111*5—112°, which yields 
4-acetylamino-2 : 6-dkdlylphenol , leaflets and needles, m. p, 
85—86°, by treatment by the dimethyl aniline method; from, the 
latter, 4-amino-2 :6-diallylphenol (above) is obtained, but not satis¬ 
factorily, by boiling with dilute sulphuric acid in an atmosphere 
of hydrogen. 

IV. Synthesis of Eugenol [with F. KremersI.—M ethyl guaiaeol- 
carboxylate (3-methoxysalicylate), m. p. 66—66*5° (Fritsch gives 
63°; Einhorn, 73°), is converted by boiling with methyl ethyl 
ketone, allyl bromide, potassium carbonate, and a little potassium 
iodide for seven hours into methyl 3-m etlioxy-%adlyloxybemoate , 
b. tv 165—167 6 /8 mm., which yields the corresponding acid, 
C n H 12 0 4 , needles, m. p. 65°, by hydrolysis with boiling 30% methyl- 
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alcoholic potassium hydroxide. When heated, the acid loses carbon 
dioxide and suffers trails form at ion, yielding o-eugenol almost ex¬ 
clusively, but its methyl ester is converted almost explosively at 
280—240°' into mclhifl 6 -h t/dro ay/-5 -mt fho:v p-Z-allylbensoate, 
needles, m. p. 55—55*5°, b. p. 178—174°/12 mm. On account 
of the violence of the transformation, a method of heating under 
diminished pressure (in this case 200°/60 mm.) was tried, and gave 
such satisfactory results that it is recommended for the transform¬ 
ation of other ally! ethers into allylphenols. On hydrolysis, the 
preceding ester yields GJipdro.ry-5-metho.ntf-3-aUylbenzoic acid, 
prisms, m. p. 127° (hydrated, m. p. 85—88°), which is converted 
into eugenoPby heating with dimethylaniline at 160° ; the methyl 
ester also yields eugenol (and methylaniline) by boiling with aniline 
for four hours. C. S. 

The Aristols and the Quantitative Estimation of Thymol, 
E. Moles and M. Marquina^ (Anal. Fis. Quim 1919, 17, 59—83). 
—Aristol is obtained*'as a red precipitate on adding a solution of 
iodine in potassium iodide to an alkaline solution of thymol 
(Messinger and Vortmami, A., 1889, 1150). On drying, the red 
substance loses water and iodine and passes into a yellow powder, 
one molecule of aristol giving 75 molecules of water and 0T5 atom 
of iodine. The freshly precipitated substance appears to- behave 
as a gel in which iodine is adsorbed. The m. p. of both forms 
varies between 105° and 115°’. A. possible quinonoid or ketone 
structure was tested by means of hydriodie acid and by phenyl- 
hydrazine with negative results. Determinations of the molecular 
Weight by cryoscopic measurements in benzene and thymol show 
that double molecules are present in the former solvent and single 
in the latter, the polymerisation indicating a phenolic structure. 
The constitution assigned to the yellow aristol is di-iododithymol 
(annexed formula), The following method 
M© Me for the estimation of thymol is given: The 

j/X /\ j thymol, dissolved in water, is added to 

| Iqjj qjjI 1' sodium hydrogen carbonate solution. A 
\ / \ / measured quantity of standard iodine solu- 

, Pr« ■ ' Pr j lion in excess is added, and the mixture is 

acidified with sulphuric or hydrochloric 
acid. The excess of iodine is titrated with thiosulphate solu¬ 
tion. Over wide ranges of variation in the value of the ratios 
thymol: sodium hydrogen carbonate and thymol: iodine added, the 
mean value of the quantity of iodine consumed was 3*60 atoms per 
molecule of thymol, W. S. M. 

Ttfiphenylmethyl Sulphur Compounds, D. VorlAnder and 
Ernst Mittag (Bcr., 1919, 52, [7i], 413—423. Compare A., 1913, 
i, 1335).—A poor yield of triphenylmethyl sulphide, 8(CPh 3 ) 2 , may 
be obtained by the interaction of triphenylchloromethane and 
alcoholic sodium sulphide or sodium triphenylmethyl sulphide, 

, CThySlSTa. It is 1 a white powder, m. p. 182° (decomp,), which only 
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reacts with alcoholic mercuric cyanide on boiling, mercuric sulphide 
being formed. 

When an ethereal solution of triphenylniethylthiol is treated in 
the cold with an equimoleculav proportion of sulphuryl chloride, 
tri phenyl methyl thioehloride [e.hl or of Jiioltriph e nylm e tka n e] is de" 
posited in yellow prisms, m. p. 137°, according to the equation 
CPlnySH -f SOoOlo “ OPh.pSCl + SOo + IIC1. The compound is very 
stable towards water, but is decomposed by alkali hydroxides. The 
chlorine atom is readily replaced by other groups, using basic re¬ 
agents, the following examples being described : (1) A solution of 
sodium methoxide gives friphenyhnethyl methoxyl sulphide, 
CPhjj'S'OMc, needles, m. p. 124°, and sodium phenoxide forms 
triphenylm e thyl phenoxyl sulphide , large prisms, m. p. 91*5°. 
(2) Triphenylm ethyl thiol yields triphenylmethyl disulphide, 

‘CPh 8 -S-S-CPh s 

( ibid .). (3) Ammonia produces triphenylmethyl sulpharnide [tri- 

5 CPh 3 *S‘NH 2 , which crystallises in white 
rods, m, p. 126°, and forms an acetyl derivative, CPhyS'NHAc, 
needles, m. p. 187°, and a henzyUdene compound, CPh^S-NICHPh, 
yellow needles, ra, p. 128°. (4) Methyl amine yields triphenyl - 

m e t hyl methyls ulphntnide [ triphenylm e thyl t hi aim e t hyl amine |, 

leaflets, m. p. 119—120°, which forms an acetyl derivative, pris¬ 
matic needles, m. p. 133 a , and a w^mw-compound, 
CPh»-S*NMe*NO, 

colourless crystals, m. p. 102—103° (decomp.). (5) Dimethyl - 
ainine gives tri phew yhncjJiyltMnldime.thylamhne.i m. p. 105—108°. 
(6) Aniline forms friphenyhnethyl phenyUulphamide [triphenyl- 
methylthiohmilme], white tablets, m. p. 103°, and o-toluidine gives 
triphenylmethyIthi<J~Q~tuduidine, leaflets, m. ]). 141°. 

If a solution of triphenylniethylthiol in benzene is shaken with 
sodium nitrite solution and gradually treated with dilute sulphuric 
acid, or slowly mixed with liquid nitrogen trioxide or peroxide, 
friphenyhnethyl thionitrite , CPh t yS*NO, separates in green needles, 
m. p. 104° (decomp.). Concentrated solutions of this ester in 
benzene appear red in transmitted light and green by reflected 
light. The thiol also couples with benzenediazonium chloride in 
the presence of sodium hydroxide, giving triphenyl 
benzene, OPhyS'NJPh, yellow leaflets, m. p. 108° (decomp.), 

Chlorothioltrichloromethane (perch!oromethyl mercaptan) con¬ 
denses with benzene under the influence of aluminium chloride to 
form thiobemovhenane , Ph 0 CS, a deep blue oil which yields benzo- 
phenone on boiling with alcoholic potassium hydroxide, and tetra- 
phenylethylene on heating with copper powder, J. O. W. 

Molecular Transpositions of the a-Glycols. V* The 
Dehydration of a Methoxy-derivative of a/3y-Triphenyl- 
propane-a#-diol . A. OrUkhoff [with F, Coma y RocaI (Bulk Soc , 
cAm;, 1919, fiv}, 25, 174—179, Compare this voL, i, 205, 206),— 
Magnesium benzyl bromide condenses with p-anisoin to give 
y-ph e nyl - aj3 -di-p -anizylpro pane-afi-diol, ■ 1 

^ ^ CH 2 Fh*C(C 0 H 4 *OMe)(OH)*GH(OH)-G a H 4 *OMe, 
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to. p. 152—153°, which when dehydrated with sulphuric acid yields 

CI:LPh*C(C c HpOMe)o a CH0, ml p. 
71—72°, giving an oxime , m. p. 116 —-118°. The aldehyde is 
decomposed by alcoholic potassium hydroxide, yielding a-phenyl- 
80-di-p-anixyhthane , in. p, 89—90°. The constitution of this latter 
compound was proved by its synthesis as follows: Di-p-anisy! ketone 
condenses with magnesium benzyl chloride, giving phcnyldi-p- 
mmylethyl alcohol, "CHoPh<:(C 0 HpOMe) 2 *OH, m. p. 141—142°, 
which when dehydrated by acetyl chloride yields phenyldi -p- 
anisylethylene, GHPhIC(O fi H 4 • OMe) 2 , rn. p. 62—63°, and this, when 
reduced by sodium in absolute alcohol, gives a-phenyl~/3j3~di-p- 
anisylethane. W. G. 

Molecular Transpositions of the a-Glycols. VI. De¬ 
hydration of aa/Sy-Tetraphenylpropane-a/?-diol. A. Qr&khoff 
[ with J. Zive] (Hull. Soc. chim 1919, [iv], 25, 179—182. Com¬ 
pare preceding abstract).—Magnesium benzyl chloride condenses 
with phenylbenzoin to give aa$y~tetraphem/lpropane~a0~dioL 
OH* OPho* CPh (OH) * CH 2 Ph , 

m. p. 141—142°, which when dehydrated with sulphuric acid 
yields benzyl iriphenylmethyl ketone, CPh s *CO*CH 2 Ph, m. p. 
113—113*5°; this is decomposed by alcoholic potassium hydroxide, 
giving triphenylmethane and potassium phenylacetate. W. G. 

Molecular Transpositions of the a-Glycols. VII. The 
Dehydration of a/l-Diphenylbutane-a/^diol and of a/3-Diphenyl- 
methylpentane-a/3-diol. A. Orekhoff [with J. Zive] (Bull. Soc . 
chim., 1919, [iv], 25, 182—-186. Compare preceding abstract).— 
By dehydrating ajS-diphenylbutan-a^-diol with hot 20% sulphuric 
acid, Tiffeneau and Borlencourt obtained aa-diphenylbutaldehyde 
(compare A., 1906, i, 724). The authors, by using cold concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid, obtained ethyldeoxybenzoin and an isomeride , 
m. p. 32—33°, giving a semi cartas one, m. p. 191—192°, which was 
not characterised. 

Magnesium *Wbutyl bromide condenses with benzoin to give 
a0~diph enylethyl pen tan e-a0-(Uol, m. p. 101—109°, which when 
dehydrated with cold concentrated sulphuric acid yields wobutyl- 
deoxybenzoin. W. G. 

Molecular Transpositions of the a-Glycols. VIII. The 
Constitution of the Product of Dehydration of a 0/3- Tri- 
phenylethanediol. A. Orekhoff (Bull. Soc . chim., 1 919, [iv], 25, 
186—189).—The author agrees with Kohler (compare A., 1906, 
i, 753) that the product of dehydration of a^jS-triphenylethanediol 
is diphenyl acetophenone, CHPLyCOPh, and not the so-called tri- 
phenylvinyl alcohol, CPh 2 *CPh“OH (compare Biltz, A., 1899, 
i, 439). Diphenylacetophenone condenses with magnesium phenyl 
bromide to give aa00~tetmphenylethyl alcohol , m. p, 235—236°, 
which is also obtained by the action of magnesium phenyl bromide 
on diphenyl acetyl chloride. The alcohol, when dehydrated, yields 
tetraphenylethylene. ■ 4 
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Biplienylacetophenone condenses with magnesium benzyl chloride 
to give aa$y-i etraplienylfropan-fi-ol, m. p. 135-—136°. W, Gr. 

Action of Light on alio - and iso-Cinnamic Acids, Hans 
Stqbbe (Ber., 1919, 52, [U], 666 —672).— -Two specimens of 
cinnamic acid, m. p. 42°, obtained from the acids, m. p.’s 68° and 
58° respectively, were exposed to bright daylight during two years; 
the product consisted entirely of unchanged acid and /3-trnxillic 
acid. 

[With Jussik Poggssianz.] —Specimens of cinnamic acids, 
in. p.’s 42°, 58°, and 68° respectively, were exposed in quartz tubes 
to direct sunlight which was sufficiently powerful in the circum¬ 
stances to cause temporary fusion, with consequent isomerisation; 
in each case, the product consisted chiefly of a-truxillic acid with 
little jS-truxillic acid and minimal quantities of tfmns-cinnamic acid 
and benzoic acid. Reaction in the illuminated molten mass, and 
also in benzene solution, may be represented by the scheme: 


m-Cinnamic acid (liquid) -— 

trans -Cinnamic acid 

(liquid) 

/ | ’ * 

| 

\ 

X Y 


X 

Benzaldehyde m-Cinnamie —> 

■ Ivans -Cinnamic 

Benzaldehyde 

acid (solid) 

acid (solid) 

1 


4' 

/TTruxillic acid 

4' 

a-Trnxillic acid 



[With Eduard Faerber.] —The possible polymerisation of 
cinnamic acid by heat has been investigated either alone or in the 
presence of a solvent (water, naphthalene, xylene, ethylene 
dibromicle). Polymerisation was only observed with certainty in 
the experiment with ethylene dibromicle, when a-truxillic acid was 
formed in small amount. It is suggested that the action may be 
due to slight decomposition of the solvent into bromoethylene and 
hydrogen bromide, and the* catalytic influence of the latter. 

XT. W. 

The O-Benssoyl Derivatives of /TResorcylic and Gentisic 
Acids, Max Bergmann and Paul Dangs.coat (Ber„ 1919, 52, 
[#], 371—388).—In a recent paper (A., 1918, i, 172), Fischer 
described a remarkable reaction of the acyl derivatives of some 
aromatic acids containing at least two hydroxyl groups in neigh¬ 
bouring positions, namely, the wandering of an acyl group from 
one place to another during hydrolysis. For example, 4-benzoyl- 
3-acetylprotoeatechnic acid yields 3-benzoylprotocatechuic acid. In 
order to prove whether this phenomenon is connected with*the 
juxtaposition of the hydroxyl groups, Fischer has suggested the 
present investigation on fhresorcylic and gentisic acids, in which 
the hydroxyl groups are, respectively, in meta- and para-arrange¬ 
ment. The authors have succeeded in isolating the two pairs of 
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monobenzoates, but have found no indications of a tendency for 
the benzoyl group to wander from one position to the other. 

Protocatechuic and gallic acids also< only yield one carbamethoxy- 
or acetyl derivative, the acyl group being in the meta-position with 
respect to the carboxyl group. /Mtesorcylic and gentisic acids yield 
o-acyloxy-compounds as well as meta- or para-derivatives. 

2-Benzoyl <>xy-^niethyIcarbonat ohe azoic acid t 

cd 3 Me-O-C 0 H 3 (OBz)-CO s H, 

is obtained in long, thin needles, an. p. 148—149° (corr.), by the 
action of benzoyl chloride on carbomethoxyresorcylic acid (Fischer, 
A., 1909, i, 161), and is hydrolysed by means of A-aiamonia solu¬ 
tion to Adiydroxy-2-henzayloxybenzoic acid, which crystallises in 
concentric groups of needles, m. p. 160—161° *(corr.). When 
treated with an excess of diazomethane in dry acetone, this acid 
yiel ds m e t Kyi 2 -he n z oyloxy-bm ethoxy hem oat e , 

OMe* C fl H 3 (OBz) *C0 2 Me, 

which crystallises in needles or fiat prisms, m. p. 69—70°, and is 
hydrolysed by dilute aqueous-alcoholic sodium hydroxide to 
4-methoxysalicylic acid, m. p. 161° (corr.) (compare Tiemann and 
Parrisius, A., 1881, 270). The last compound affords the clue to 
the constitution of the benzoyloxy-acids. 

2 : ^-Diacetoxybenzoie acid , well-developed, microscopic prisms, 
m. p. 136—138°, is obtained by heating j8-resorcylic acid with acetic 
anhydride and zinc chloride, and is partly hydrolysed by dilute 
sodium hydroxide at 0° to 4diydroxy~2-acetoxybea zoic acid , which 
crystallises in lanceolate leaflets, m. p. 167—168° (corr.). This 
acid yields methyl 2-ace toxyA-metho ary benzoate, in. p. 56—57°, 
on treatment with diazomethane, and this ester may be hydrolysed 
to' 4-methoxysalicylic. acid. The acid also gives &.-henzoyloxy-2~ 
acetoxyhenzoic acid , fiat needles or prisms, m. p, 148—149° (corr.), 
when treated with benzoyl chloride and pyridine, and this is 
partly hydrolysed by a mixture of acetic and hydrochloric acids 
to 2-hydroxy-AdjenzoyInxybe azoic acid, needles, m, p. 193—194° 
(corr,). Treatment with diazomethane gives methyl 4 ~henzoyloxy- 
2-niefhoxybenzoate, m. p. 78—80°, which is hydrolysed by dilute 
aqueous-alcoholic sodium hydroxide to Fischer and Pfeifer’s 
4-hydroxy-2-methoxybenzoie acid, decomp. 187—189° (corr.) (A., 
1912, i, 559). 

2-Benzoyloxy-ft-methylearhonatobenzoic acid , long, fiat needles, 
ni. p. 148—149° (con*.), is obtained from carbom ethoxy gentisic 
acid (A., 1909, i, 161) and hydrolysed by A-ammonia solution to 
h-hydxoxy-2d)enzoylox/yhenzoic acid, which crystallises in micro¬ 
scopic leaflets, m. p, 211—212° (corr.). When treated with diazo¬ 
methane, this yields methyl 2 -b enzoyloxy- 5- methoxybenzoic add , 
stout*, quadratic plates, m, p. 106—107° (corr.), which gives the 
known 5-methoxysalicyIic acid, m. p. 145—146° (corr.), on hydro¬ 
lysis (Tiemann and Muller, A., 1882, 52), A characteristic differ¬ 
ence between this acid and the isomeric 5-hydroxy-2~methoxybenzoic 
acid, m. p. 155—156° (Fischer and Pfeffer, loe. cit .), is that the 
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former gives a deep blue colour with ferric chloride and the latter 
only a grey colour. 

0 -lIydroxy- 2 -acetoxyben 2 oic acid, twinned prisms, m. p. 
171—173° (corr.), is obtained by the partial hydrolysis of diacetyl- 
gentisic acid (Hemmehneyer, A., 1909, i, 387) with iY-ammonia in 
an atmosphere of hydrogen, and is converted by diazomethaiie into 
methyl 2-aeetoxy-b-tnethoxybtnzoate, m. p. 45—46°, which is 
hydrolysed to the above 5-methoxysalicylic acid. It is also con¬ 
verted into 5-benzoyl ox y--2-acetoj:yben zoic acid, which crystallises 
in microscopic, bent needles, m. p. 166—167° (corr.), and yields 
2-h ydroxy-o-henzoyloxybenzoic acid, leaflets, m. p. 178—179° 
(corr.), on hydrolysis -with a mixture of acetic and hydrochloric 
acids. When treated with diazomethane, the acid gives methyl 
5-henzoyloxy-2-methoxybenzoate , m. p. 83—84°, which may be 
hydrolysed to 5-hydroxy-2-meth.oxy benzoic acid. J. C. W, 

Giiaiaretic Acid, J. Berzig and F. Schiff (Bcr ti 1919, 52, 
[2?], 260).—The authors agree with Schroeter and others (this vol., 
i, 84) that the formula of guaiaretic acid is C. 20 H 24 O 4 . J. C. W. 


Some Derivatives ol PMoroglucmoL Adolf Bonn (Ber., 
1919, 52, [B], 255—259).—Mosimann and Tambor have found that 
acetophloroglucinol will not condense with yc-hydroxybenzaldehyde 
(A., 1916, i, 822), whereas its di- and tri-methyl ethers condense 
readily, and Bonn has found the same indifference in the case of 
ethyl acetophloroglucinolcarboxylate. This is most probably due 
to the. fact that the compounds are really derivatives of triketo- 
hexamethylene. 

The above ester is obtained by boiling a solution of Jerdan’s 
lactone (A., 1917, i, 277; 1918, i, 33) in a mixture of acetic and 
hydrochloric acids, carbon dioxide being evolved. Ethyl 2 -acetyl? 
phloroyluel?iol-i-carboxylate , C0 2 Et*C rt HAc(OH)* t or 


crystallises in bundles of slender needles, m. p. 77—78°, and changes 
into ethyl phi or oglu c inol car h oxyla t e when left with 25% potassium 
hydroxide. This ester crystallises from water with IHoO, or from 
alcohol in anhydrous prisms or needles, m. p. 129°. 

When Jerdan’s lactone is left for some time with 33% potassium 
hydroxide and the solution is acidified, ethyl &~mrboxyphlora- 
aeetophenoneearb oxylat e \3~carbethox y phlomaeetophenon eace tic 

acid], C0 2 Et*C 0 H(OH) 3 *CO*CH 2 *C0 2 H, 'is precipitated. The acid 
has m. p. 160°, and changes into the above ethyl 2-acetylphloro- 
glucinol-4-carhoxylate on melting or warming with acetic 
anhydride. 

The silver salt of Jerdan’s lactone, when heated with ethyl iodide, 
yields ethyl 5 : 7-MEydroxyA-ethoxyA.: 2-benzopyron ^-6(or 8 )~ca<rb- 

oxylate , C0. 2 Et • C fi H(OH) 2 *qjj> thin, prismatic crystals, 

m. p. 160°. * / J. C. W. 
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Constitution ol Bile Acids, L Cholanic f isoCholanic, 
and ^-Cholanic Acids. W. Borsche and Emmy Rosen&ranz ( Bcr ., 
1919, 52, [Aj, 842—345).—When bilianic and ^obilianic acids, 
Ci 9 H S i(C0) 2 (C0 2 H) 3j are reduced by means of amalgamated zinc 
and hydrochloric, acid, they yield cholanic and isocholanic acids, 
C 20 H 33 (CO)(CO 2 H) 3 . The ketone group of the latter pair of 
isomerides therefore corresponds in position with one ketone group 
of the former pair, and accordingly the -CH*OH- groups of 
deoxycholic acid and cholic acid which gave rise to these ketonic 
acids are identically placed. It has already been proved that the 
second alcoholic group of deoxycholic acid, C^IT^Q^ is identical 
with a second group in cholic acid, C 24 H 40 O r „ the evidence being the 
great similarity between the ketonic tricarboxylic acids, namely, 
the pairs of bilianic and cholanic acids, which these hydroxy-acids 
yield on oxidation with permanganate. Consequently, cholic acid 
is a hydroxy deoxycholic acid. 

When deoxycholic acid is oxidised by chromic acid, it yields 
dehydrodeoxycholic acid, C'^H^(C0) 3 *C0 3 H, and when this is 
oxidised by alkaline permanganate it gives cholanic acid, m. p. 
259—260° (decomp.). This, is another isomeride of cholanic acid, 
COIC 20 H S3 (CO 2 H) 3 , the constitution of which will be investigated 
more fully, J. 0. W. 

Improved Preparation of Aromatic Aldehydes. Gustave 
Blanc (Eng. Pat., 115244).—Aromatic aldehydes free from any 
trace of carboxylic acid are produced by boiling aromatic chloro- 
methylene derivatives with an aqueous solution of an alkali 
dichromate, preferably with the addition of an alkali hydr¬ 
oxide or carbonate. The reaction is approximately represented by 
the equation 3R-CH«Cl + Cr 4 0 7 Na 2 + Na0H = 3NaCl + 3B-CH0 + 
Oo0 3 ~i~2HoO. [See, further, J. Soc* Chem . Ind., 1919, June.] 

G. F. M. 

Terpenes and Ethereal Oils, CXXVI. 0. Wallace 
(Anncden, 1919, 418, 36—69).—I. Conversion of Menthone into 
Ptdegenone [with Emma Grote]. —This work has already been 
recorded (A., 1918, i, 544). 

II. Fucarvone Series [with Max Staudacher]. —The experiments 
on the behaviour of halogenated cyclic ketones towards aqueous 
alkali (A., 1918, i, 440, 442, 444) have been extended to include 
members of the eucarvone series. ADihydroeucarvone {Anncden, 
1914, 403, 91), the constitution of which has not yet been ascer¬ 
tained, is smoothly converted by bromine (1 mol.) in cold glacial 
' acetic acid solution into a dibromide, C 10 H 16 OBr 2 , prisms, m. p. 
71—72°, which is isomeric with the dibromide, m. p. 68°, obtained 
by the bromination of tetrahydroeucarvone (A., 1918, i, 444). The 
new dibromide, m. p. 71—72°, reacts rapidly with warm 2% aqueous 
potassium hydroxide, yielding volatile products and an acid, 
C 10 Hj 6 Q 2 . The volatile products have not been obtained in 
sufficient quantity for complete examination, but they consist 
chiefly of a ketone which shows no similarity to ketones of the 
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euearvone series. It readily forms a sc mi car biame (j Ra ;; 

or C 9 H 17 ON 3 ), crystals, m. p. 194—195°, has an odour of camphor, 
behaves towards permanganate as an unsaturated compound, and 
by reduction with hydrogen and palladium yields a saturated 
ketone (semicarbazone, in. p. 196—197°). 

The acid, C 10 H 16 O 2 , is shown by direct comparison to be identical 
with Tiemann and Semmler's a-ct/c/ogeveuiiG (/-vogeranic) acid, m. p. 
104 —105°. Consequently, the dibromide, m. p. 71—72°, probably 

has the formula allcl 0-dihydroeucarvone 

has the 7-ring formula originally suggested (foci cit .). 

Since the dibromide contains a methylene group adjacent to a 
carbonyl group, it ought, according to previous experience of the 
bromination of cyclic ketones (loc. cit.), to undergo direct bromina- 
tion. This is so. By treatment with bromine (1 mol.) in almost 
boiling glacial acetic acid, it yields a tribromide , C 10 H 13 OBr 3 , m. p. 
104—105°, which is only slowly attacked by 2% potassium hydr¬ 
oxide at 70°, yielding an acid , m. p. about 170°. The isomeric 
dibromide, m. p. 68°, obtained from tetrahydroeucarvone, does 
not undergo further bromination under the above conditions. The 
volatile products obtained when it is shaken with 2% alkali solu¬ 
tion (loc. cit.) contain a small quantity of a hydrocarbon (?), b. p. 
138—140°, and a yellow substance, b. p. 93—95°/8 mm., D 2 ® 0*988, 
ng 1*4813 (these values are only given provisionally), which does 
not yield any characteristic derivatives, but is converted by reduc¬ 
tion with hydrogen and palladium into a substance, b. p. 
223—225°, D 20 0*9690, n 1*4690 (semicarhmone, C 11 H 2l ON’ 3 , m. p. 
212—213°; oxime , m. p. 55 — 56 °), which is probably a cyclic 
ketone having its oxygen atom in a side-chain. 

The acid, C 10 H 36 O 2 , in. p. 91*5—92*5°, obtained by the action 
of 2% potassium hydroxide on dibromotetrahydroeucarvone (loc. 
cit.), is converted by oxidation with alkaline permanganate into 
a mixture of three acids, C 10 H lc O a , m. p. 159—160°, C,oH 14 <V 
m. p. 187°, the third acid, m. p. 90—91°, being produced in very 
small quantity. 

Since the preceding brominated 7-ring ketones of the euearvone 
series differ from halogenated 6-iing ketones in yielding volatile 
products as well as an acid by treatment with 2% potassium hydr¬ 
oxide, dibrommuberone, C 7 H lf) OBr 2 , m. p. 70—72°, has been shaken 
with dilute potassium hydroxide solution at 70°, whereby a volatile 
ketone (semicarbazone , m. p. 190-—191°) and an acid, probably 
tetrahydrobenzoic acid, have been obtained. C. S. 

Adsorption of the Glncosides of Digitalis Leaves. C, 
Mannich (Ber. Deut. pharm. Ges 1919, 29, 206—213).—Experi¬ 
ments with gitalin showed the latter to b© readily adsorbed from 
aqueous solution by blood charcoal (the latter can adsorb at least 
20% of its weight), less readily from alcoholic solution, and still 
less readily from solution in chloroform. A specimen of charcoal 
containing 20% of gitalin did not lose glucoside when treated with 
vox*. orvx. i. ' n 
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water, and only a portion wlien alcohol was used, but practical])' 
ail of it was removed by chloroform. Other substances, such as 
fuller's earth, the sulphides of lead, copper, or zinc, and particu¬ 
larly those of arsenic and antimony, have the power of adsorbing 
the bitter principles from an aqueous extract of digitalis leaves. 
Attempts to isolate the glucosides by treatment of infusion of 
digitalis with animal charcoal and subsequent extraction of the 
latter with chloroform did not lead to> the desired result, possibly 
because the principles are not free in the aqueous solution, but in 
complex compounds with other substances, such as tannins. 

The author considers that the readiness with which the digitalis 
glucosides are adsorbed by the powdered drug explains the difficulty 
of their complete extraction, and also the better results which are 
obtained when water, as solvent, is replaced by alcohol. H. "W. 

Syntheses of Bepsides^ Lichen Substances, and Tannins. 
11. Emil Fischer ( Ber 1919, 52, [B], 809—829).— A general 
resume of the progress made by Fischer and his co-workers in this 
Held since the year 1913; the individual subjects have been 
previously abstracted. H. W. 

Tannin and the Synthesis of Similar Substances. VI. 
Emil Fischer and Max Bergmann (Ber., 1919, 52, [2?], 829—854. 
Compare A., 1912, i, 471, 887; 1913, i, 479; 1915, i, 437; 1918, 
i, 87).—The removal of acetyl groups from substances such as the 
acetates of galloyl- and digalloyl-glucose, previously effected with 
cold alkali or with warm sodium acetate solution, can also be 
effected at the ordinary temperature by a moderate amount of 
concentrated aqueous hydrochloric acid in methyl-alcoholic solu¬ 
tion. If the acetyl derivative is too. sparingly soluble in methyl 
alcohol, a mixture of the latter with acetone may be used. The 
p enta (m- dig a 1 loy l)-a- and -/3-glucoses obtained in this manner from 
the acetates are optically purer than those previously obtained. 
The method can also be applied with good results to simpler sub¬ 
stances, such as acetylsalicylie acid and triacetylgallic acid. 

The use of the potassium salt for the purification of tannins was 
recommended by Berzelius. The authors find the most convenient 
method of preparation to consist in mixing alcoholic solutions of 
the natural or synthetic tannins and potassium acetate, hut the 
precipitates contain small quantities of the latter. The salts from 
Chines© tannin, pentadigalloyl-a-glucose, pentadigalloyl-jS-glucose, 
and pentagalloyl glucose have [a] D +48'3°, -j-56*6°, and +33*7°, 
respectively, in water. The salt appears to be suitable for the 
separation of artificial tannins from many other substances and 
for their purification, but not suitable for the differentiation of the 
individual galloyl glucoses. 

Attempts have been made to extend the method used in the 
preparation of l-monogalloyl-/3-glucose (this vol., i, 89) to other 
1-acylglucoses, but the results are disappointing, as frequently the 
acyl group is removed simultaneously with the acetyl groups. This 
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is, for example,, the ease with. 1 -bcnwyltelritracttyl-a-yiuco&e, long, 
colourless needles, m. p. 60—63°, hut frequently several degrees 
lower, owing possibly to dimorphism, [a] 1 /; -p 113*5° in chloroform. 
On the other hand, l-iy-acctorybcnzoyttctrariicctyl-fi-ghifiose, colour¬ 
less needles, m. p, 172—173° (corr.), [aJ^-30'6 0 in «-tetrachloro- 
ethane, could beconverted by alcoiioiic sodium hydroxide or 
alcoholic ammonia into l-jy-hydroagbenzoyi-fi-glucose, flat needles, 
m. p. about 228° (corr.; decomp.) when rapidly heated, 
[ a ]o —23*9° in s-tetrachloroethane; in the latter case, 1-p -hydroxy- 
be ?iz oy It etra-a cetyl-fi-glucose, m. p. 196—197° (corr.), [a] l 5 —38-4° 
in acetone, is formed as intermediate product. Similarly, 
1 -p -acetoxybenzoyltetra-cicetyl-a-glucose , m. p. 134—135° (corn), 
[ojp -j-116° in s-tetrachloroethane, could be de-acetylated with 
alcoholic sodium hydroxide, but the product was a syrup which 
could not be caused to crystallise or reconverted into the pure 
pent a-acetate. 

The catalytic action of sodium alkyloxide on esters in alcoholic 
solution has been applied for the removal of acetyl groups. Thus, 
for the elimination of the five acetyl groups of y>~acetoxybenzoyi~ 
tetra-acetylglucose dissolved in alcohol, one molecule of sodium 
ethoxide is sufficient at the ordinary temperature, and the presence 
of a small quantity of water in the alcohol does not hinder the 
reaction; these conditions are particularly advantageous for 
securing good yields. The method has also been applied to the 
isolation of dextrose from its penta-acetate and of a-methylglucoside 
from its tetra-acetate. 

Attempts to prepare 1-galloyl-a-glucos© are described. It is 
found that the specific rotation of 1 -galloy l~0~glucos© gradually 
changes from negative to positive, and finally attains a maximum 
when its aqueous solution is agitated with calcium carbonate, or, 
more rapidly, with sodium carbonate or pyridine; in all probability, 
the change in sign is caused by the conversion of 1 -galloyl-0-glucose 
into the a-derivative, but attempts to isolate the latter from the 
product were not successful. Crude tetra-acetyl-a-glucose, obtained 
by inversion of the 0-compound, was therefor© treated with tri- 
acetylgalloyl chloride in the presence of quinoline, whereby 
ultimately triacetylgcdloyltetraracetyl-a-glucose 9 microscopic needles, 
m. p. 158—159° (corr.), [a]J? 4- 99*9° in tf-tetraehloroethane, was 
isolated; this was then hydrolysed with alcoholic ammonia, but the 
product was not crystalline. It appeared, however, to contain con¬ 
siderable amounts of l-galloyl-a-glucose, since, on re-acetylation, it 
yielded the hepta-acetyl derivative in quantity. 

The galloy 1 derivatives of the sugars differ among themselves in 
their behaviour towards gelatin solutions. The penta- and tri- 
galloyl compounds precipitate the latter from aqueous solution in 
the same manner as do the tannins, but this property is not shown 
by the varying monogalloyl glucoses nor by monogalloyl fructose* 
Since similar differences were to be expected among the poly¬ 
hydroxy-alcohols, the derivatives of glycol, trimethyleneglycol, 
glycerol, erythritol, and mannitol have been prepared and ex- 
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aniined. They are readily obtained from the alcohols by coupling 
with triacetylgalloyl chloride and subsequent removal of the acetyl 
groups. The crystalline ethyleneglycol digallate is so sparingly 
soluble in water or alcohol that its reaction with gelatin and arsenic 
acid cannot be investigated. With trimeihyleneglycol digallate , 
the gelatin test is not characteristic, but distinct gelatinisation is 
caused by arsenic acid in alcoholic solution, Erythritol tetra- 
gallate is readily soluble in water and coagulates gelatin, but the 
alcoholic solution is too dilute to be tested with arsenic acid. The 
amorphous glyceryl trigallate and mannitol hexagallate yield 
colloidal solutions in water and behave like tannins towards both 
reagents. The physical properties of this series of substances are 
as follows: ethyleneglycol d it riaceiyl gallate, colourless leaflets, 
an. p. 172—173° (corr.) after slight softening; ethyleneglycol 
digallate, microscopic needles, which decompose at about 287° 
(corr.) without melting; glyceryl tri-triacetylgaMate , amorphous 
powder; glyceryl trigallate, pale yellow, amorphous, brittle mass. 
[With (Frl.) Hertha von Pelchrzim.] — Trimethyleneglycol di- 
triaeetylgaMate, leaflets, m. p. 159—160°; trimethyleneglycol 
digallate, leaflets, m. p. about 270° (deconap.); erythritol tetra - 
triacetyl gallate , small, colourless needles without definite m, p.; 
erythritol tetragallate, which when rapidly heated darkens at about 
288°, and is completely decomposed at about 308°; mannitol hexa- 
triacetylgallate, amorphous, pale brown substance; mannitol hexa¬ 
gallate, amorphous, pale brown substance, [cs]}? + 27*0° in alcohol. 

H. W. 

The Resolution of Hy os cine and its Components, Tropic 
Acid and Oscine. Harold King (T., 1919, 115, 47G—508). 

A Hew Synthesis of Hydrastinine and its Homologates, 

Karl W. Bosenmund (Ber. Dent . pharrn . Ges 1919, 29, 
200—206).—Starting from methylenedioxyphenyKsopropylamine, 
the synthesis of certain homologues of hydrastinine has been 
effected, whilst the alkaloid itself has been prepared from homo- 
piperonylamine by a new method. 

Met h ylen ediox yphen ylisopropylaminome thanol, 

GH 2 0 2 :C fi H 3 *CH s : CHMe-NH-CH 2 “0H, 
is obtained as a viscous, colourless, somewhat unstable oil by the 
action of chloromethyl alcohol on methylenedioxyphenyUsopropyl- 
amine in dry ethereal solution, and is converted by warming with 
10% aqueous hydrochloric acid into Z-methyldihydronorhydrastinine 
hydrochloride, in. p. 231—232°; the free base (annexed formula) 
crystallises in colourless leaflets, m. p. 

OH s 57—58°; the kydriodide forms colourless 

n /\/\ 01RM leaflets, m. p. 215—217°. Methylation of 

1 e the base, preferably with formaldehyde, 

gives Z-?ne t hyldihydro hydrastinine, m. p. 

* : CH, 85—87° (hydrochloride,' m. p. 230—232°; 

liydriQ&ide, m. p. 240°; perchlorate, colour- 
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less needles, m. p. 215°), which can also be prepared from 
methylenedioxyphenylzsopropylmethylamine. Oxidation with 
potassium dichromate and sulphuric acid or with iodine leads to 
the formation of 3 -methylhydrastininc, m.,p. 107—108° (hydr- 
iodide , yellow leaflets, m. p. 210—212°; perchlorate, greenish- 
yellow needles, m. p. 212°). 

Ph enylace tylm e thylenedioxyph e nylhopropylam ine, colourless 

needles," m. p. 105—106°, is prepared by the action of phenyl- 
acetyl chloride on the amine, and is converted by treatment*with 
phosphoric oxide into- \-henzyl-3-methyhiorhydm$tdmne, yellow 
syrup (pi crate, m. p. 182°; hy dr iodide, shining prisms, m. p. 
208°). 

II o m opi'per onyla m i n o rn e t ha nol , 

CH 2 O 2 IC 0 H s * CH 2 ’ CHu*N H * CH.y OH, 
is obtained as a colourless, very unstable oil by the action of chloro- 
methyl alcohol (1 mol.) on homopiperonylamine (2 mols.) in 
ethereal solution, and is converted by 10% aqueous hydrochloric 
acid into dihydronorhydrastinine, identical with the product 
described by Decker (A., 1911, i, 906). H. W. 

Porphyroxine. Jitendra Nath Raksiiit (T., 1919, 115, 
455—461). 

Syntheses in the. Indole Series. Homologues of Di- 
oxindole and Isatin. J. Martinet (Ann. Ghim 1919, [ixj, 11, 
15—84, 85—130).—For the most part a more detailed account of 
work already published (compare A., 1913, i, 756; 1918, i, 306, 
345, 351). The following new compounds are described. 

Methyl diacetyl-5-?nethyldioxindole-3-carboxylate , m. p. 132°, 
and the corresponding ethyl ester, m. p. 110°. 

Methyl 5 :l-dhmthyldioxindole-3-carboxylaie, m. p. 260°, and 
its diacetyl derivative, in. p. 227°; the corresponding ethyl ester, 
m. p. 215°, and its diacetyl derivative, m, p. 203—204°; 5: 1-di¬ 
al ethyldioxindole, m. p. 228—229°, and its O -acetyl derivative, 

m. p. 201—202°. 

Methyl acetyl-l-meihyUtioxindole-3 * carboxylate, m. p, 146°, and 
the ethyl ester, m. p. 65°. 

Ethyl 5-brwno-\-methyldioxindole~3-carboxylate , m. p. 160°, and 
its acetyl derivative, m. p. 132°; 5- hromo-I-niethi/tdim: indole, m. p, 
162°, and its O-acetyl derivative, m. p. 115°; 5-hromo-l-methyl- 
* isatmphenylhydrazone, m. p. 164°. 

Ethyl acetyhl-eihyldioxindole-3+carboxylate , m, p. 68°. 

Ethyl 5-hromo-t-ethyldioa;indole-3-carboa:ylate, m. p, 106°, and 
its acetyl derivative, m. p. 120°; 5-bromo-l-ethylisatin, m. p. 144°, 
and its phenylhydrazone , m. p. 124°. 

Methyl 3-hydroxy-2 he to-l-ethyldihydro-^fi-naph thhidole-3-curb - 
oxylate, m, p.^ 203°, and its acetyl derivative, m. p. 140°, and the 
acetyl derivative, m. p. 114° of the corresponding ethyl ester. 

Ethyl 3-acetyl-l : 7-trimethyleriedioxi/ndoIe-3-carboxyfafe, m. p. 
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5 -M e thyl-1 : l-trim et hyleriedioxindole, m. p. 193°; 5~mcthyUsaiin- 
phenylhydrazone , in. p. 268°; 1 -ethylisati nphenylhydrazone, m. p, 
74°; N ~ethyl-0~naphthisatmphenylhyd?Yi2onc, in. p. 180°. 

fi-N aph t hi sat o ie acid (J8- amino-a-nuplithylglyoceylic acid) is very 
unstable, but gives potassium , copper , lead, and silver salts. 

o-Brom o~l$i~me t hylisatoie acid (5-& romo-2-me thylaminophenyl- 
glyoxylic add) is very unstable, but gives potassium , copper, silver , 
and salts; 5-hromo-ld~cthylisafoic arid also* gives potassium, 

copper , silver, and Zeadf salts. 

N -A if hyl-0-noph t hi sat oic add (fi-et hylam ino-a-n aph t h ylgly o xyl 1 c 
acid) gives potassium , copper, and salts. W. G*. 


Mew Isomerides in the Is atin Series, III. Gustav Hellkr 
(Ber,, 1919, 52, [£], 437—446. Compare A., 1917, i, 219; 1918, 
i, 235; this vol., i, 36).—The constitutions of three of the four 
modifications of 5:7-dimethylisatin have already been established, 
and the following formulae assigned to them: 


C, ) H,Me 2 <g5>CO C e H 2 Me 2 <2°>C-OH C fi B 2 Me 2 <^2>CO 


(I.) 


-N 5 * 
(II.) 


N" 
(III.) 


In the case of isatin itself, only the isomerides corresponding with 
these three formulae have been established so far, but it is now 
found that when the inethyl ether of the lactim form (II) of isatin 
is heated with benzene at 200—205°, it is partly converted into 
the iY-metbyl ether of the lactam form (I) and partly demethylated 
and transformed into a new isomeride which corresponds with the 
fourth modification of dimethylisatin. This is a feeble base the 
salts of which are hydrolysed by water. It does not react with 
diazomethane, methyl iodide, sodium hydrogen sulphite, or 
Tehling’s solution, neither does it form an acetyl or benzoyl deriv¬ 
ative nor give the indophenine reaction. It is more soluble in 
benzene than the other product, and its properties are best ex¬ 
pressed in the annexed formula. The com¬ 
pound is designated isatinone , and it crystal¬ 
lises in well-developed, dark honey-coloured, 
quadratic prisms, m. p. 226° (decomp.). It 
dissolves slowly in 0'5Y-sodium hydroxide, 
and if the solution is quickly precipitated by 
fifth isomeride, isatinol (annexed formula), is 
orange-yellow flocks, m. p. 255°, which reverts to 
isatinone on crystallisation from glacial acetic 
,G acid or benzene. The methyl ether of the 

OH / A XrLfVFr 'fourth, modification of dimethylisatin ‘should 
^ 4X \ f conform to the same type* If the red ‘solution 

in sodium hydroxide j s exposed to light, how¬ 
ever, it becomes pale in time and deposits 
Friedlander and Eoschdestwensky’s anhy dr o~ a-isatinanthranilide, 
0 ~s _O'—XT ■ ' 

4H r N-CO >:5 ^ {A " 1916 ' V 80 )- 


C 6 H 4 < 


/? H \ 
o 


> 00 . 


An--/ 

50% acetic acid, 
obtained in 
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If the methyl ether of the lactim form of isatin is heated with 
Diethyl alcohol at 200° instead of with benzene, it yields this 
anhydro-a-isatinanthranilide and a hydrate of it, C 15 H 10 O 3 N 2 , 
colourless crystals, m. p. 172°, which yields anthranoylanthranilic 
acid when boiled with alcoholic potassium hydroxide. 

J. 0. W. 

An Improved Method of Preparing Imdican from Indigo- 
yielding Plants. Bhailal M. Amin (Atjric. Res. hist. Push. 
Indigo Publ. No. 5).—The method, which is far more rapid than 
any of the methods hitherto described, consists in extracting the 
fresh leaf with hot water so as to dissolve the indican. Freshly 
slaked lime is added to the extract to precipitate impurities, such 
as amino-acids, tannins, gums, etc. The purified liquor is filtered, 
evaporated, and the indican extracted from the concentrated solu¬ 
tion with acetone. The wet extract is evaporated to remove the 
acetone, and on coaling in ice the aqueous solution which is left, 
indican hydrate separates. The crude hydrate is purified by 
dissolving it in absolute alcohol and precipitating with benzene, 
when pure anhydrous in dican crystallises. This method gives 
an excellent yield (70—80%), and can be applied to any species 
of plant, and by its use pure indican has, for the first time, been 
prepared in large quantities from Java indigo {Indigofera arrecta), 

W. G. 

New Transitions from the Indole to the Quinoline Series. 
Gustav Hell&r (Ber., 1919, 52, [B], 741—745).—It has been 
previously shown (Heller and Wunderlich, A., 1914, i, 865) that 
2-cyano-2:3-dihydroindole-2-carboxylamide is converted by nitrous 
fumes into 2~hydroxyquinoline-3-carboxylamide, A similar con¬ 
version of the 5-m ember ed to the 6-membered ring occurs when 
diazomethane acts on an ethereal suspension of isatin, 2; 3-dihydr- 
oxyquinoline, needles, m. p. 190—192°, being obtained (compare 
Madelung, A., 1913, i, 91). The latter, with more diazomethane, 
appears to yield a monomethyl ether; with acetic anhydride, it 
gives a monoacetyl derivative, long needles, m. p. 214—215°. 

Under similar conditions, dihydroxy-§ :%-diniethylqumoMne>m. p. 
about 242° (decamp.),,is obtained from 2 :4-dimethylisatin lactam, 
whilst 2:4-dimethylisatin lactim yields a product , aggregates of 
needles, m. p. 253° (decomp.). 4 

Dimethylisatol and dimethylisatinone are normally alkylated by 
diazomethane, yielding, however, different substances, which are 
insoluble in alkali. Oxindole, dioxindole, and phthalimidine are 
not attacked by ethereal solutions of diazomethane. H. W. 

Action of Organomagne^Ium Compounds on Quinoline 
Methiodide. Stereochemistry of Compounds of Nitrogen. 
Martin Freund and Elisabeth Kes8£Br jmi - iQhetn ., 

1918, [ii], 08, 233—254. Compare 1905, i, 156; 1909, 
i, 417).—The action of magnesium propyl bromide on quinoline 
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methiodide yields 1-methyl-2-propyldihvdroquiiioline, C 13 H J7 K, 
as a golden-yellow, unstable oil, b. p. 268—270° (com¬ 
pare von Braun and Aust, A., 1915, i, 586); the pi crate 
forms needles, in. p. 157'—158°. The base combines with 
methyl iodide, yielding a crystalline methiodide , m. p, 158—160° 
(decomp.), which is converted at its melting point or by crystal¬ 
lisation from dilute alcohol into a compound, C 1S H 1C NI, m. p. 
184°, which is identified as 2-propylquinoline methiodide. 
1 ; 2-DimethyI-l : 2 -dihydroquinoline methiodide , yellowish-reel 
crystals, m. p. 212—213°, does not exhibit similar behaviour. The 
dihydro-base does, not yield crystalline salts; it combines with 
bromine,.yielding a perbromide , C ]3 H 17 NBr 4 , needles, in. p. 158°, 
which, when treated with sulphurous acid and subsequently with 
sodium iodide, gives 3(4)-5romo-l-me^%^2-prop//?-l :%dihydro~ 
quinoline hydriodide, a yellow, crystalline salt, in. p. 242°, after 
darkening at 235°. The base is reduced by tin and hydrochloric 
acid to l-methyl-2-propyltetrahydroquinoline, b. p. 270—280° 
(compare von Braun and Aust, loc. cit.), which, when obtained in 
this manner, appears to be a mixture of two bases, one of which 
has b. p. 274—278° and forms a crystalline hydrochloride, long 
needles, m. p. 237—238°, hydrobromide , needles, m. p. 223—224°, 
and hydriodide , m. p. 176° after softening at 168°, but does not 
give a crystalline methiodide, whilst the other, h. p. 272—276°, 
does not yield crystalline salts, but forms a crystalline methiodide , 
colourless leaflets, m. p. 196—197° after some decomposition at 
190°. 

The action of magnesium isobutyl iodide on quinoline methiodide 
has been similarly studied with the object of discovering further 
instances of stereoisomerism of similar character. 1~M ethyl-%ho~ 
bntyldihydroquinoline forms an unstable oil, b. p. 278—280° 
(incrate , shining needles, m. p, 154—155°; the methiodide is not 
crystalline), which, as in the case of the propyl compound, is 
reduced to a mixture of bases, b. p. 260—280°, separable by means 
of their hydrochlorides. The one of these is a pale yellow, almost 
odourless oil, b, p. 283° ( hydrochloride , transparent needles, m. p. 
223—224°; hydrobromide, m. p. 225° after previous softening; 
hydriodide, m. p. 183—184°; methiodide, m. p. 168°), whilst the 
other is darker in colour, less pleasant in odour, has b. p, 263°, 
forms readily soluble salts with the halogen acids, and gives a 
methiodide , m. p. 174° after previous softening. 

l~Metlbyl^isoprojn/ldiJin/droqidncddne is a yellow, unstable oil, 
b. p. 268—274° ( picrate , needles, m. p. 184°); it is reduced by tin 
and hydrochloric acid to l~methyl-2-i$owopyItetrahydroqninolin e , 
b. p. 265—266°..., In this instance, the separation of possible 
isomerides could not be effected by means of halogen acids, owing 
to the solubility of the salts formed. Probably a mixture of 
Stereoisomerides is present, since the crystalline methiodide 
(yellow^ needles, m. p. 179—180°) isolated from the crude base 
dc^s ilot correspond in quantity with the weight of base used. 

Z-Benzyl-l-methyldbhydroquinoline is obtained in' poor" yield' 'by 
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the action of magnesium benzyl chloride on quinoline mefchiodide; 
the crude product is separable into two fractions, b. p. 125—140°/ 
13—20 mm. and 140—155°/13—20 mm. respectively. 

3 -Bromo-2~phenyl-l-methyldihydroqvmoline , b. p. 270°/75 nun., 
forms a brown, feebly basic oil, which has only a slight tendency 
towards salt formation; the pi crate crystallises in four-sided leaflets, 
m. p. 185° after softening at 175°. H. \V. 

Some Derivatives of 6 : 7-Dihydroxy quinoline. W. Borsciie 
and B, Quast ( Ber ., 1919, 52, [B], 432—437).—A good method 
for the preparation of Haber’s 6:7~inethylenedioxy-2-methyh 
quinoline is described (compare A., 1891, 705). 

Piperonaldehyde is nitrated, and the 6-nitro-derivative, which is 
formed in good yield, is condensed with acetone in the presence 
of 3% potassium carbonate, whereby a 7§% yield of j8-hydroxy-/3-6- 
nitro-3 ;4-methylenedioxyphenylethyl methyl ketone, 

ch 2 : o 2 : c g h 2 (n o 2 ) • ch (oh ) • oh 2 * com©, 

is obtained (compare Herz, A., 1905, i, 778). This is reduced by 
means of zinc dust in a mixture of acetic and hydrochloric acids, 
an excellent yield of 6:7-methylenedioxy-2-methylquinoline being 
obtained. The base has in. p. 150°, b. p. 306—308°/743 mm., and 
forms a methiodule, m. p. 277—278°, and a methocMoride , m. p. 
265—266°, which gives a double salt with mercuric chloride, m. p. 
193° (decomp.). It condenses with benzaldehyde under the 
influence of zinc chloride to form 2 -styryl-6 : 7-m ethylenedioxy- 
quinoline , m. p. 179—180°, and it suffers reduction by sodium and 
alcohol to 6 : 7 -methylenedioxy-2-methyl-Y : 2 : 3 : A-tetrah yclro- 

quinoline, CH 2 10 2 1C 6 H 2 <C^This is a snow-white base, 

in. p. 44—45°, which forms a nitrono- compound, yellow needles, 
m. p. 85—86°, and a methiodide , m. p. 176—177°. 

The corresponding phenylquinoline has also been prepared. 
Piperonylideneacetophenone is nitrated, and the phenyl 2-nitro- 
4:5 -methylcriedioxystyryl ketone so formed, which crystallises in 
flat, yellow needles, m. p. 165—166°, is reduced by zinc dust and 
a mixture of acetic and hydrochloric acids. 6 : 7-Methylenediorn/- 

ci-rCH 

2-phenylquinoline, , crystallises in very 

pale yellow leaflets, rn. p. 110°, and its pi crate has m. p. 192°. 

J. C. W. 

\!/-l : 8-i$oNapht3ioxazones . Biman Bihari Dey and Mahendra 
Nath Goswami (T., 1919, 115, 531—541). 

Tbe Asymmetric Nitrogen Atom. LI. Abnormal 
Quaternary Ammonium Salts. E. Wedekind and Th. Goost 
(Ber., 1919, 52, [B], 446 — 459). — In the last communication (A., 
1916, i, 671), a diquaternary ammonium salt was described having 
two asymmetric nitrogen atoms of unlike asymmetry, namely, the 
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salt of the formula NMePli(C 7 H 7 )Br*C g H 0 *N , MePh(O* i H 5 )I, With, 
the hope of obtaining similar salts, experiments have been con¬ 
ducted with pp r -dimethyldiefchyldiaminodiphenylmethane. When 
this is treated with one molecular proportion of benzyl bromide or 
ally! iodide, normal addition takes place (Erohliek, A., 1911, 
i, 493), but sec.-butyl iodide does not react, and propyl bromide or 
iodide, and 4mbutyi and ethyl iodides give abnormal products of 
the type 2[GH 2 (C 6 H 4 *NMeBt) 8 ],BX. 

The abnormal propiodide has been studied most completely. 
Attempts to convert it into the corresponding chloride, bromide, 
nitrate, or camphorsulphonate give rise to the free ditertiary base 
and the normal amino-ammonium salt, which can be precipitated 
as the normal iodide on the addition of potassium iodide. Silver 
oxide gives the same result. By treatment with silver perchlorate, 
however, an abnormal perchlorate may he obtained. The salt is 
also- decomposed into the 4 base and normal iodide by the action of 
aqueous-alcoholic ammonia, and benzyl bromide reacts in a manner 
which is to be interpreted’in the same way. 

The normal iodide combines with the base to form the abnormal 
salt, and reacts with benzyl bromide to form a salt with two unlike 
asymmetric nitrogen atoms of the desired type. Attempts to re¬ 
solve this into the expected four optical isomerides gave no definite- 
results. 

The <f abnormal propiodide” (C 19 H 2G N 2 )2;,C S H 7 1, is best obtained 
by heating equimolecular proportions of the base (Frdhlich, ibid.) 
and propyl iodide at 100° in a sealed tube. It crystallises from 
methyl alcohol with m. p. 153°, and its solutions become deep blue 
on exposure to the air. The abnormal perchlorate has m. p. 
133*5°. The normal iodide, methylethylpropyhniethylethylamino- 
diphenylmethane-ammomurri iodide , 

NMeEt- C G H 4 * CHy C G XT 4 -NMeEtPrX, 
has m. p. 158-5°, the corresponding nitrate has m, p. 155*5°, and 
the first crystals of the d-camphormlphomte have [M] D +59-72°, 
which is about the same as that of the anion itself, 
IHphenytmethanedmnmonmvUmetkyletKylmopyl iodide)-(m ethyl- 
ethylbemyl 5 romide), 

KMeEt(C 7 H 7 )BrC 6 H 4 *CH 2 *C G H 4 -NMeEtPrI, 
obtained by the action of benzyl bromide on the normal iodide, is 
separated by alcohol into a sparingly soluble fraction, decomp, 
about 175°, and a semi-solid portion. The di-iodide correspond¬ 
ing with the first fraction has m. p. 187° and the diperchlorate , 
m. p, 225°, whilst the salts of the second portion have m. p.’s 
182° and 222° respectively. The mixture of diperchlorates has 
ro. p. 221°, and can be isolated from the product of the action of 
benzyl bromide on the abnormal iodide. 

The base also forms an “ abnormal eihiodide” m. p. 144—145°, 
and i{ abnormal isohutiodide^ m. p. 140—141°, but methyl iodide 
converts it into diphenylmethane-pp f -bisdimethylethylammonvum 
di-iodide, CH 2 (C fj H 4 *]SrMe 2 EtI) 2 , colourless needles, m. p. 203°. 
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I, Syntheses and Reactions of New^Monoaryl-hydrazidine 
Carboxylic Esters. II. Oxidative Fission by means of 
Chlorine of Organic Substances containing the Hydrazone 
and Hydrazidrazone Groups. (I.) Carl Bolow and Kick. 
Engler. . (II.) Carl Bulow {Ber., 1919, 52, [5], 632—651).—In 
continuation of the work of Billow and Engler (this voL, i, 47), 
the authors have now prepared ethyl araminoglyoxylate 3-chloro- 
p-t olylhy drazone, the corresponding amide and hydrazide, and have 
made an extended study of their reactions. They are led to the 
following general conclusions: Benz aldehyde arylhydrazones and 
their derivatives are primarily converted into pure chlorinated 
products by treatment- with chlorine in a suitable solvent; as 
secondary change, the hydrazone is converted into the correspond¬ 
ing diazonium or chloroaryldiazonium group. The arylhydrazone 
residue is eliminated from hydrazidin.es or amidrazones as 
diazonium salt by the agency of chlorine. Nitrogen is eliminated 
by chlorine from acid hydrazidrazones and azines, but the 
fate of the remainder of the molecule has not yet been 
elucidated. 

Ethyl a-aminoglyoxylate-Z-chlo ro-p- 1olylhydrazone is obtained as 
colourless, shining leaflets, m. p. 86°, by the action of alcoholic 
ammonia at the ordinary temperature on ethyl a-chloroglyoxylate- 
3-chloro-p-tolylhydrazone. The hydrochloride has m. p. 173—174°. 
The ester is readily decomposed by chlorine in acetic acid solution, 
and the diazonium salt of 3-chloro-p-toluidine which is produced 
is readily identified by coupling it with /3~naphthol, the 'p'oduct 
forming long, red needles, m. p. 179—179*5°. Boiling concen¬ 
trated aqueous hydrochloric acid decomposes the ester, yielding 
ammonium chloride, oxalic acid, and 3-chloro-p-tolylhydrazine 
hydrochloride; on account of its instability, the free base was not 
investigated. It reacts with m-nitrobenzaldehyde to yield m-nitro- 
henzaldehyde-S-cMoro-jp-t olylhy drazone, m. p. 175°, which is 
decomposed by nitric acid with production of a diazonium* salt; 
this, with chlorine in acetic acid solution, gives the substance, 
0 w H w 0 s N a 01, long, yellow needles, m. p. 139°. 2 : B-Dichlorob enz- 

aldehyde^-chloro^tolylhydrazone, slender needles, has m. p. 108°, 
and also yields a diazonium salt when treated with concentrated 
nitric acid, and a substmice , m. p. 114—115°, when acted on by 
chlorine. The constitution of the hydrazine is definitely decided 
by preparation of the condensation products with ^n-nitrobenz- 
aldehyde and 2:5-dichlorohenzaldehyde from synthetic 3-chloro-p- 
t olylhy dr azine, and the identity of the -products thus obtained 
with those previously prepared. 

a~A m in oglyox ylamide-Z- cliloro -’p-toly Ihydra z o ne , 

■ " NH s *C(:N*NH-C e H 3 MeCl)*CO'NHo, 
thick, greyish-white needles, m. p. 170—171°, is prepared by the 
more protracted action of "alcoholic ammonia on ethyl a-chloro- 
glyoxylate 3-chloro-p-tolylhydrazone; it is completely decomposed 
by nitric acid, and is quantitatively decomposed by chlorine, yield¬ 
ing a diazonium salt and a substance, CgH^Q^Cl. The hydrazone 

n* 2 
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may also be prepared from a-ehlovoglyoxylamirle-3-chloi*o-y^tolyl- 
hydrazone. 

a-A m inof/I?/o,rt/lh t/drcisulc-Z-chlorn-\)~tolylhydrazone , 

* NH 2 * C( *.N*NH* C fi H 3 MeCl) * CO• N H • NIL, 
colourless prisms, m. p. 199°, prepared by the action of hydrazine 
hydrate on the corresponding ester, is immediately decomposed by 
nitric acid, and undergoes oxidative fission by chlorine in a com¬ 
plicated manner, yielding large amounts of diazo-compouncl. The 
hydrazide readily yields compounds with benzaldehyde (yellow, 
rhombic leaflets, m. p. 203°), p-hydroxybenzaldehyde (pale yellow 
needles, m. p. 245°), m-hyclroxybenzaldehyde (crystalline powder, 
m. p. 234°), 2:5-dichlorobenzaldehyde (yellow prisms, m. p. 262°), 
vanillin (small, colourless needles, m. p. 215°), and, less readily, 
with acetophenone (long needles, ni. p. 229°). In each case, fission 
by chlorine occurs in two stages: (1) evolution of nitrogen, and 
(2) formation of diazonium salt. The compound with acetophen¬ 
one is further remarkable for the ease with which it is decomposed 
into its constituents by concentrated hydrochloric acid. 

The hydrazide- reacts also with ethyl diacetylsuccinate to yield 
the pyrrole derivative , 

almost colourless rhombohedra, m. p. 228°. The compound is 
decomposed by nitric acid, yielding a diazonium salt, and also by 
chlorine; in the latter case, nitrogen is not evolved, the products 
being a diazonium salt and a residue containing the pyrrole 
nucleus. H. W. 


Biketopiperazines, VII. Action of Oxalyl Chloride on 
Alkyioxamides. J. V. Dubsky and F. Blumer (Ber. 9 1919, 52, 
[B], 215—217. Compare A., 1916, i, 635, 636, 672; 1918, i, 188, 
189).—When alkyioxamides are heated with oxalyl chloride under 
reflux, they yield tetraketo-1 -alkylpiperazines. Thus, methyl- 

oxamide forms the known methyl derivative, NMe^QQ.QQ^NH, 

which confirms the constitution of this compound (ibid., 636), 
whilst tetmhetoA-eihylpkpermine crystallises in small leaflets, 
m. p. 235°. Using benzene as a diluent, however, the compound 
obtained from ethyloxamide agrees with the formula 
CO(NHUO*CO*NHEt) 2 , 

and has m. p. 175 ° (clear at 187°). Oxamide itself does not 
undergo such reactions. J. 0. W. 

Biketopiperazines. VIII. Action of Absolute, Nitric 
Acid on 3 : 5-Biketo- 1 -benzenesulphonylpiperazine , J. V. 
Dubsky- and F. Blumer (Ber., 1919, 52, [B], 218—220).— 
$: 5-Bifeetp-lnbenzenesulphonylpiperazine is very stable towards 
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pure nitric acid, with, which it only reacts on boiling, the product 
being a compound , probably of the formula 

NH<£g;°g>N-S° 2 -C 6 H 3 (N° 2 ) 2 , 

which forms a frothy mass at 124°, becoming clear at 130°. 

The piperazine derivative was obtained by Johnson's method 
(A., 1906, i, 157) after the following alternative process was found 
to be fruitless. Methyl iininodiacetate is converted into its 
benzenesulphonyl derivative, needles, m. p. 55—57°, and then into 
betizenesulphoniminodiacctamide, S0 2 Ph*N(C I H 2 *C'0‘NH 2 )2, needles, 
in. p. 164°, which only loses a little ammonia when kept molten 
for an hour, and yields scarcely any sublimate when heated at 
350°/10 mm. J. C. W. 


Biketopiperazines. IX. Action of Absolute Nitric Acid 
on 3 : 5-Diketo-l-ethylpiperazine. J. V. Dubsky and F. Blumer 
(.Ber ., 1919, 52, [2?], 221—225).—-When methyl iminodiacetate is 
distilled, the residue apparently contains a condensation product, 
namely, methyl 2 :5 -diketopiperazine-l: 4- diacetate , 


C0 2 Me-CH 2 -N<QQ.2;^[ ) >N-CH 2 -C0 2 Me, 

m. p. 96—97°. The purified distillate (A., 1918, i, 188) is 
ethylated by means of ethyl sulphate, and the methyl ethylimino - 
diacetate , b. p. Ill—113°/8 mm., is converted into ethylimino - 
diacetamide , NEt(CH 2 # CO # NH 2 ) 2 , by means of alcoholic ammonia. 
This has m. p. 137—140°, forms a hydrochloride , m. p. 206—208°, 
and a nitrate, m. p. 172°, and when heated at 250°/10 mm. gives 

a sublimate of 3 : 5~diketo-l-ethylpipcrazine, NEt<^Qj| 2 # Q()^> NH, 

m. p. 74°. This yields a hydrochloride , small leaflets, and a 
nitrate , m. p. 145—148°, which dissolves in pure nitric acid to 
form a compound, C 4 1I 5 0 5 N, decomp, about 98°. J, C. W. 


Biketopiperazines. X. J. Y. Dubsky [with St. Izdujbska- 
Bomanska, M. Spritzmann, W. D. van Lier-Wensink, and Ch. 
G-ranacher] (Ber., 1919, 52, [B], 225—234).—An account of the 
preparation of some diketopiperazines and their behaviour towards 
nitric acid. 

3 : 5-Diketo-l-phenylpiperazine. —This compound has been made 
in three ways: (a) by heating equal quantities of aniline and 
chloroaeetamide at 120°, whereby the temperature suddenly rises 
to 210°, and then sinks ^again (Bischofi, A., 1889, i, 1015); (b) by 
heating phenyliminodiacetamide in a vacuum-sublimation 
apparatus (Bischoff, A., 1898, i, 10); (c) the best way, by heat¬ 
ing together chloroaeetamide and anilinoacetamide at 100—170°, 
the latter compound being prepared by heating aniline, cbloro- 
acetamide, and fused sodium acetate at 120—140° When dis¬ 
solved in ice-cold, absolute nitric acid, the piperazine forms a 
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yellow rfmtf/Ynierivative, CV > H 3 (N0 2 ) s *N<Cq^ 2 .qq^NII j decomp. 
105°. 

% io-Diketo-l 'A-difkenylp pent zinc .—Aniline and plienylimino- 
diacetic acid are condensed to the mono-anilide (Hausdorfer, A., 
1889, 1013), and this is heated with benzene and acetic anhydride 
at 150—160°. The 3 :5-diketo~l: 4-diphenylpiperazine (ibid.) yields 
a mixture of di- and tri-nitro-derivatives with pure nitric acid. 

3 : 5-Diketo-Y-p-iolyipiperazinc, glistening scales, m. p. 190—192°, 
from p-toluidine and chloroacetamide, forms a yellow dinitro - 
compound, m. p. about 110° (decomp.). 

2:5-Diketopiperazine-l: 4-diacetic acid, 

CO a H 'CH s ,*N<^q.^>N-CH 2 - co 2 h, 

decoinp. 280—290°, is not affected by solution in pure nitric acid. 

2:5-Diketo-l-phenylpiperazine, pearly leaflets, m. p. 245°, 
obtained by the auction of ammonia on chloroacetylphenylglycine 
(Leuchs and Manasse, A., 1907, i, 770), yields a ‘sulphur-yellow 

mVo-compound, NO,-C G H 4 -N<^' C ^J> NH, m. p. 247—252°. 

Some attempts to prepare 3:5-diketo-2-phenylpiperazin© are 
described. In the most successful scheme, glycine ester hydro¬ 
chloride, benzaldehyde, potassium cyanide, ether, and water were 
shaken together, and the resulting ester, 

C0 2 Et-CH 2 -NH-CHPh-C0 2 Et 

(Stadnikoff, A., 1909, i, 106), was left with methyl-alcoholic 
ammonia at 0°, whereby a-pheni/limmodiacetamide . 

NH s *CO-CHoyNH*CHPh*CO‘NH 2 , 
m. p. 152—153°, was formed. This did not, however, yield the 
expected piperazine on sublimation. J. C. W, 

Mercury Mercaptide Nitrites and their Reaction with the 
Alkyl Iodides. V. Chain Compounds of Sulphur (continued). 
Sib Praftjlla Chandra Bay and Prafulla Chandra G-uha (T., 
1919, 115, 541—548). 

Condensation Products of o-PMhalaldehyde. IV. Con¬ 
densation of o-Phthalaldehyde with Dimethylaniline. Ernst 
WfiiTZ (Annden, 1919, 418, 1—28. Compare Thiele and Weitz, 
A., 1910, i, 854).-—This condensation follows very different courses 
according to the experimental conditions. When o-phthalaldehyde, 
dimethylamline (more than 6 mols.), and anhydrous zinc chloride 
are heated together at 120—130° for two hours, the chief product 
is a substance, C 40 H 46 N 4 , almost colourless, crystalline powder, 
m, p* 245°, which can only be the lettcQ-hase of o-phthalaldehyde- 
green, CeH 4 (CH[C 6 H 4 *NMe 2 ] 2 ) 2 ^ When o-phthalaldehyde, di- 
methylanilme (2 mols.), and anhydrous zinc chloride are heated 
together at 100—110° for on© hour, the chief product is a sub- 
stance, C 24 H 26 ON 2 , crystals, brownish-red when massive, almost 
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colourless when powdered or in solution, m. p. 143-—144°, which 
is converted into the preceding leuco-base by further heating with 
diinethylaniline and zinc chloride, reacts additively with acetic 
anhydride (1 mol.) in the presence of a few drops of sulphuric 
acid to form the diacetate, Cb s H 82 0 4 N 2 , m. p. 117—118°, and is 
therefore regarded as o-aldehydoleiiconialachite-green, 

C'H O • C 0 H 4 * C H(C c H 4 * NMe 2 ) s . 

By oxidation, both Teuco -bases yield dyes which are almost olive- 
green. 

When o-phthalaldehyde and dimethylaniline are condensed by 
heating with concentrated hydrochloric acid on the water-bath, 
the product is a substance, C 24 H 19 0 2 N, garnet-red leaflets, m. p. 
163°, which behaves as a weak base (pi crate, brown crystals, m. p. 
170°, decomp, from about 150°). The substance reacts additively 
with 1 mol. of acetic anhydride (and sulphuric acid), forming a 
diacetate, C 2g H^0 5 N, red prisms, m. p. 172°, yields a nitro- deriv¬ 
ative, C 24 H 18 0 4 N 2 , red crystals, m. p. 183°, by treatment with 
aqueous sodium nitrite in 25% sulphuric acid solution, absorbs 
1 mol. of hydrogen in acetone or 70% alcoholic solution by treat¬ 
ment by the Paal-Skita method, and 1 mol. of bromine in glacial 
acetic acid solution (in neither case could a well-defined additive 
product be isolated), and yields benzil-2 :2 / -dicarboxylic acid by 
oxidation with boiling alkaline permanganate solution. By oxida¬ 
tion in alcoholic solution at the ordinary temperature with 6% 
hydrogen peroxide solution and. 217-sodium hydroxide, the base 
yields 2-^-dimethylaminobenzoylbenzoic acid, ^-dimethylamino- 
phenylphthalide, and a lactone , C«? 4 H 10 O 3 !N, yellow crystals, m. p. 
163°. 


On the evidence of the preceding reactions, the red base, 
might he dimethylamino-a-aldehydobenzylidene- 


C 24 H 19 OJnT, 


au throne, CHO*C 6 H 4 -CH:C<g«^ (NMe } >CO, 


or 


CHOC 6 H. 


Since, 


2-o-aldehydo- 

„0«0O 

phenyl-3-p-dimethylaminophenylindone, ^ ^ ^ J U * 

however, 10-benzylideneanthrone and 2-dimethylamino-10-benzyl- 
ideneanthrone (following abstract) respectively yield anthraquinone 
and 2-dimethylaminoanthraquinone by oxidation, whilst 2:3-di- 
phenylindone yields phenylphthalide and o-benzoylbenzoic acid, 
there can be little doubt that the red base, 
2-Q-aldehydophenyl~%~$-dimethylammophenyliridone. C. S 


is 


Some Anthrone Derivatives. E. Weitz (Annaten, 1919, 418, 
29 —35).—2-Dimethylaminoanthrone is best obtained by heating 
2-p-dimethylaminobenzylbenzoic acid with 96% sulphuric acid for 
one hour at 65-v70 o (the higher limit must not be exceeded), pour¬ 
ing the cooled soltition into water, and neutralising with sodium 
carbonate. When Seated with benzaldehyde (1 mol.) in pyridine 
containing a few drops of piperidine in a sealed tube at 100°, or, 
less satisfactorily, with concentrated hydrochloric acid on the water- 
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bath, it yields 2-dimethi/limiino-lO-bemylideneanthrone, 

c «H 4 <g ( 9“"^>C 6 H 3 -NMe 2 , 

red needles, in. p. 173°. The latter in alcoholic solution is oxidised 
to 2-dimethylammoanthraquinone by 5% hydrogen peroxide and 
2iV T -sodium hydroxide. Benzylideneanthrone under similar condi¬ 
tions of oxidation yields anthraquinone and a m b stance, C 21 H„O s , 
colourless crystals, m. p. 133°, which is possibly benzylidene- 

anthrone oxide, 

L-i±rn Gjj o 4 t. fe. 

3-Methyluric Acid. Heinrich Biltz and Myron Heyn (Ber., 
1919, 52, [£], 768—784).—It has been recently shown (Biltz and 
Heyn, A., 1917, i, 291) that 8-, a-, and £-methyluric acids are in 
reality 3-methyluric acid, a mixture of 3-methyluric acid with 
a|)out 25% 9-methyluric acid and a mixture of 90% of the 3- with 
10% of the 9-isomeride respectively. The present communication 
contains further data in this connexion. 

Traube's acid is shown to be 3-methyluric acid, and his process 
affords the best means of preparing this substance. 

. The action of chlorine on 3-methyluric acid has been further 
studied with larger quantities of material; when moisture is care¬ 
fully excluded, a crystalline 5(4)-chloro-3-niethyl7souric acid is 
obtained, which slowly decomposes’ above 150° and which is reduced 
by potassium iodide to 3-methyluric acid. Like the amorphous 
preparation previously described, it is converted by methyl and 
ethyl alcohols into the corresponding glycol ethers, an. p/s 207° 
(decomp.) and 203° (decomp.) respectively. Attempts to convert 
it into 5(4)-alkyloxy-3-methyl'/^ouric acids or 3-methyluric glycol 
diethers were unsuccessful. It is converted by water into methyl- 
alloxan and carbamide, a reaction which is of interest, since it 
affords an explanation of the ready isolation of 5 - chi or o-9 -m ethyl - 
i/'-uric acid from crude a-methyluric acid, the 3-methyluric acid 
in these circumstances being transformed into products which are 
readily soluble. In complete absence of moisture, chlorination of 
the K a ,? -acid proceeds differently, the 3-methyluric acid being con¬ 
verted into cMoro-3-methyHsouric acid, whilst 9-methyluric acid 
yields a product closely allied to the parent substance, probably 
either 4-chloro-9-methyl-A 5:7 -wuric acid or 9-methyluric acid 4:5- 
dichloride. 

Attempts are described to isolate 3-methyl- and 9-methyl-uric 
acids from “ a-methyluric acid ” by means of the chloropurines. 
The action of phosphoryl chloride appears to follow a similar course 
with each isomeride, and separation was not found possible by 
conversion into chloropurines and regeneration of the acids from 
these by means of hydrochloric acid. The chloropurines, however, 
could be separated by means of their barium salts. From the more 
sparingly soluble, 8-chloro-3-methylxauthine, decomposing at '344°; 
;/yra$‘obtained, whilst the more soluble salt yielded 2:6-dichloro-8- 
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liydroxy-9-methyipurine, decomposing at 275—276°. The latter is 
quantitatively converted by hydrochloric acid into 9-methyluric 
acid, but the corresponding yield of 3-methyluric acid is poor. The 
process affords further evidence of the nature of cc a-methyluric 
acid, but is without quantitative or preparative significance. 

The solubility of derivatives of uric acid in boiling water is fre¬ 
quently described as a means of identification or differentiation. 
For this purpose, highly accurate values are not required provided 
that all determinations are performed in a uniform manner. The 
authors recommend the gradual addition of weighed amounts of 
finely powdered material to a known volume of water, which is 
kept gently boiling; the saturation point is regarded as attained 
when a permanent uniform turbidity appears through the whole 
solution. H. W. 

a-, and 8-Metliyluric Acids. Heinrich Biltz and Myron 
Heyn (Ber., 1919, 52, [B], 784—804).—The three “isomeric” 
3-methyluric acids have been recently examined by Biilmann and 
Bjerrum (A., 1917, i, 177), who have been led to conclusions differ¬ 
ing somewhat considerably from those of Biltz and Heyn (A., 
1917, i, 291); the authors have therefore re-examined these acids 
and repeated much of the work of the Danish chemists. The chief 
results may be summarised as follows. 

5-Methyluric acid differs from 3-methyluric acid. It is not a 
definite chemical compound, but consists rather of mixed crystals 
of 3-methyluric acid monohydrate and (about 5%) 9-methyluric acid' 
monohydrate. In its properties it closely resembles 3-methyluric 
acid, but is slightly more soluble in water and rather more easily 
attacked by phosphoryl chloride. 

a-Methyluric acid is also a mixture of 3- and 9-methyluric acids 
containing about 30—35% of the latter (that is, rather more than 
had been previously found). In no case is an equimolar compound 
formed. A. crystallisation compound, possibly formed from two 
molecules of the 3-methyl acid and one molecule of the 9-methyl 
acid, together with two molecules of water of crystallisation, 
appears to be formed in small amount. This view is supported 
by the observation that a-methyluric acid, when crystallised by the 
method of Biilmann and Bjerrum or by the authors’ process, 
separates in large, shining platelets, which, when further crystal¬ 
lised, appear to be perfectly uniform. On the other hand, how¬ 
ever, the relative proportion of the two isomerides seems to vary 
somewhat, and the water content is scarcely sufficiently constant 
for a definite chemical compound; in addition, the results of 
thermo-analytical investigation, which must be received with 
caution, are opposed to the idea of a compound. It is not at 
present possible to decide definitely between the two possibilities, 
mixed crystals or compound, but the authors incline to the former. 

The increase in solubility due to admixture, and observed in 
some instances with a-methyluric acid, as compared with 3- and 
9-methyluric acids, is interesting. Similar cases appear to have 
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been seldom investigated. The increased solubility of salicylic 
acid in the presence of dextrose, ethyl alcohol, and zsobutyl alcohol 
has, however, been examined by Hoffmann and Langbeck (A., 1905, 
ii, 374), whilst Stormer, Grimm, and Laage (A., 1917, i, 647) have 
observed that stereoisomeric /3-alkylcinnamic acids yield difficultly 
separable mixtures of lower solubility. * H. W. 

Substances which Inhibit the 1 Coagulation of Proteins by 
Heat. G. Munarettq (Arch, Phann. sperim 1912, 460—468, 
469—479; from Bied. Zentr 1919, 48 , 128).—Formaldehyde and 
sulphurous acid are the most active inhibiting agents. Other 
reducing agents, arsenious acid, hydrogen sulphide, and sodium 
nitrite, are inactive. The addition of sulphurous acid or form¬ 
aldehyde raises the viscosity of protein solutions. Ox serum 
becomes gelatinous on contact with sulphurous acid at the ordinary 
temperature. These effects suggest that a process of denaturisation 
occurs. J. C. D. 

Action of Acid and Alkali on Gluten. L. J. Hen person, 
Edwin J. Cohn, P. H. Cathcart, J. D. Wachman, and W. 0. 
Fenn (J. Gen. Physiol ., 1919, 1, 459—472).—Measurements of the 
hydrogen-ion concentration of solutions which had been in contact 
with powdered gluten show that the hydrogen-ion concentration 
in such systems is determined by the ratio of gluten to acid or 
base. The conclusion is reached that in systems containing gluten 
and acids or bases, the formation of salts, in accordance with the 
requirements of the mass law, is the fundamental phenomenon. 
Measurements were also made of the swelling and viscosity of the 
gluten component of such systems. The results"indicate that simple 
chemical phenomena are most important in these systems, and that 
modifications of these, resulting from colloidal and heterogeneous 
characteristics, are of secondary importance in determining the 
condition of equilibrium, although somewhat more significant in the 
progress of the system toward the condition of equilibrium. 

J. C. D. 

Steric Hindrance of Methyl Groups in the Nucleus. 
Wolfgang Heubner (Biochem. Zeitsch., 1919, 93, 395—396).— 
Certain aniline derivatives induce blood changes, with the form¬ 
ation of methsemoglobiu, when administered to animals. This 
toxic action may be greatly reduced by the introduction of two 
methyl groups in the ortho-ortho- or the ortho-para-positions to 
the nitrogen group (compare A., 1913, i, 786). It is considered 
that the steric hindrance of the methyl groups prevents oxidation 
of the nitrogen group, which the author holds is necessary before 
methgemoglohiu can~be formed. C. D. . 

Adenine Mononucleotide. Walter Jones, and R, P.. Kennedy 
(J. Pharmacol. Exp, Ther^ 1918, 12, 253)A crystalline 
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product-, C 10 H 14 O 7 N 5 P,H 2 O, lias been prepared from yeast-nucleic 
acid. It is soluble in hot water, but very slightly so* in cold. It 
gives the colour reactions for pentose and forms a brucine salt 
with two equivalents of brucine. Hydrolysis with dilute sulphuric 
acid yields adenine, hut no guanine. Its entire phosphoric acid 
is readily split, so that it contains neither a cytosine nor a uracil 
group. It is apparently represented by the formula 
PO (OH),* O C 5 H 8 O s - Cr,H 4 N 5 . 

J. C. D. 


Amphoteric Colloids. II. Voliimetric Analysis of Ion- 
Protein Compounds ; the Significance of the Isoelectric 
Point for the Purification of Amphoteric Colloids. Jacques 
Loeb (J. Gen . Physiol., 1918, 1, 237-254).- — At the isoelectric 
point, jf? H = r 4'7, gelatin is practically not dissociated at all. By 
volumetric analysis, it has been shown that on the alkaline side of 
the isoelectric point gelatin can combine with cations only, whilst 
on the acid side it can combine with anions only. At the isoelectric 
point, gelatin (and probably amphoteric colloids generally) must- 
give off any ion with which they are combined. The simplest 
method for obtaining these colloids approximately free from 
inorganic impurities would therefore seem to consist in bringing 
their hydrogen-ion concentration to that characteristic of their 
isoelectric point. When gelatin is. in combination with univalent 
ions (Ag, Br, CNS), the curve representing the amount of ion- 
gelatin present is approximately parallel to the curves for swell¬ 
ing, osmotic pressure, and viscosity. This proves that the influence 
of the ions on these properties is determined by the chemical or 
stoicheiometrical, and not by the “colloidal/’ properties. The 
sharp drop of these curves at the isoelectric point finds its explana¬ 
tion in the equal drop of the water-solubility of pure gelatin. It 
is not vet possible to state whether this is merely due to* a lack of 
ionisation of gelatin or to the formation of a tautomeric or poly¬ 
meric compound. A slight change in the hydrogen-ion concentra¬ 
tion increases the water-solubility of gelatin near the isoelectric 
point. This is not produced by treatment with any other kind of 
univalent or multivalent ion, and it is considered that this is in 
harmony with a chemical conception of proteins rather than with 
the adsorption theory of colloids. J. 0. D. 

Amphoteric Colloids. III. Chemical Basis of the 
Influence of Acid on the Physical Properties of Gelatin. 
Jacques Loeb (J. Gen. Physiol., 1919, 1, 363—385. Compare 
preceding abstract) .--The influence of hydrobromic acid on the 
physical properties of gelatin has a purely chemical or stoicheio¬ 
metrical basis. Gelatin is an amphoteric colloid which is sparingly 
soluble in water at its isoelectric point, whilst transformation into 
a salt -with a univalent ion makes it soluble. Hence the curves 
representing the changes in osmotic pressure, viscosity, and swell-, 
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lug of gelatin arc approximately parallel to those representing 
the amount of bromine bound by the gelatin. 

Titration with sodium hydroxide of gelatin, previously treated 
with hydrobromic acid, and therefore being on the acid side of its 
isoelectric point, results in the neutralisation of the pure gelatin 
(NaOH isoelectric) with sodium hydroxide, and besides in the 
neutralisation of the hydrobromic acid in combination with the 
gelatin. * J. C. D. 

Amphoteric Colloids. IV. The Influence of the Valency 
of Cations on the Physical Properties of Gelatin. Jacques 
Loeb (J. Gen. Physiol., 1919, 1, 483—504. Compare preceding 
abstracts).—The amount of equivalents of metal in combination 
with 1 gram of a 1% gelatin solution previously treated with an 
alkali can be ascertained when the excess of alkali is washed away 
and the hydrogen-ion concentration determined. The results of 
experiments with lithium, sodium, potassium, ammonium, calcium, 
and barium hydroxides show that twice as many univalent ions as 
bivalent cations combine with the same mass of gelatin. 

The curves representing the influence of lithium, sodium, 
potassium, and ammonium on the osmotic pressure (and the other 
physical properties) of gelatin are identical, using as abscissae. 
This contradicts the statements current in colloid chemistry, accord¬ 
ing to which these four cations have a different effect. The curves 
for calcium and barium gelatinates are also identical, hut differ 
from those for the univalent metals examined. The ratio of the 
maximal osmotic pressures of the two groups is 1:3. This means 
that in a 1% solution of a metal gelatinate there are approxim¬ 
ately three times as many particles in solution or suspension when 
the metal is univalent as when it is bivalent. 

The curves representing the conductivities of the same gelatin 
solutions are almost identical (for the same p E ) r 

The curves for the viscosity and swelling of barium or calcium 
and sodium gelatinate are approximately parallel to those for 
osmotic pressure. The practical identity of the conductivities of 
metal gelatinates with univalent and bivalent metals excludes the 
possibility that the differences observed in the osmotic pressure, 
viscosity, and swelling are determined by differences in degree of 
ionisation. If it is assumed that compounds of the type Ca(gelatin)., 
exist, the two anions of which can form one aggregate of 
two gelatin anions, and that such aggregates can form larger aggre¬ 
gates of four, six, and eight gelatin anions, every one of which 
keeps its original charge, it would he possible to account for the 
phenomena observed, J. C. I). 
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Bioelements : The Chemical Elements of Living Matter. 
Ingo. W. B. Hackh (J. Gen. Physiol 1919, 1, 429—433).—The 
distribution of the elements which enter into the composition of 
living matter is considered with reference to a new periodic classifi¬ 
cation (Hackh, A., 1918, ii, 306, 396). J. C. B. 

An Indicator Method of Measuring the Consumption of 
Oxygen. W. J. V. Osterhout (J. Gen . Physiol , 1918, 1, 
107 — 169 ).—The blood of Limuhts when shaken with air absorbs 
oxygen and turns blue. In the presence of certain organisms 
which consume oxygen, it is quickly decolorised. A method is 
described for measuring the time required for the colour change, 
from which the rate of consumption of oxygen may be determined. 

J. C. B. 

Chemical Studies in Physiology and Pathology. ¥1. Th§ 
Biochemistry of Oxidation (Cell Respiration; Oxidising 
Enzymes ; The Theory of Narcosis). E. Herzfeld and R. 
Klinger (. Biochem . Zeitsch 1919, 93, 324—352).—The atoms of 
the oxygen molecule can be activated by the formation of certain 
molecular compounds. In aqueous solution, oxygen may form a 

H vjq 

compound represented by the formula . 0 ~.:Q.Q<Cjj . 

This linking expresses the activity of the complex H 4 0. t . In this 
manner, complexes can be formed with water or metals in the 
form of peroxides. Oxygen bound in this manner can oxidise to 
cai’bon dioxide and water many organic substances, such as the 
lower fatty acids or their salts, without assistance. 

The oxidative processes of the body are concerned with the 
oxidation of simple degradation products derived from the com¬ 
plex proteins, fats, and polysaccharides, and for this purpose the 
presence of oxygen in the activated form is sufficient. The assump¬ 
tion* of the existence of special oxidising enzymes is superfluous. 
The relationship of these processes to narcosis and respiration is 
discussed. J. C. B. 

The Presence of Calcium in the Red Blood Corpuscles 
of Ox and Man. Bavid Murray Cowie and Henrietta A, 
Calhoun (J. Biol Ghem., 1919, 37, 505—509),—The red blood 
corpuscles contain calcium, but in a somewhat smaller concentra¬ 
tion than the serum (compare Marriott and Howland, A,, 1918, 
21 ). J. C. B. 

Simultaneous Oxidation of Blood and of Dextrose. 
K. Posse (Oompt. rend 1919, 168, 908—910* Compare A., 1912, 
h 541).—If, under suitable conditions, the proteins of blood and 
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dextrose are oxidised simultaneously, there is marked formation 
of carbamide. The yield of carbamide, formed by the oxidation 
of blood to which dextrose has been added, increases, within certain 
limits, with the proportion of dextrose and oxygen consumed. 
Under suitable conditions, the amount of carbamide formed may 
reach to 40 grams per litre of blood. W. Gk 

The Nutritive Value of the Wheat Kernel and its Milling 
Products. Thomas B. Osborne and Lafayette B. Mendel [with 
the co-operation of Edna L. Ferry and Alfred J. Wakeman] 
(J. Biol. Ghent., 1919, 37, 557—601).—The proteins of the entire 
wheat kernel are not greatly inferior for maintenance to 
caseinogen, edestin, or even to the total proteins of milk, but they 
are somewhat superior to gliadin. The wheat proteins considered 
in their entirety are sufficient for the growth of rats if consumed 
in sufficient amount. The quantity required is, however, relatively 
large when comparisons with proteins such as caseinogen are made. 

The crude protein ” of commercial wheat embryo meal is more 
efficient for maintenance than that of the entire kernel or of the 
endosperm, and it is much more efficient for growth than endosperm 
fjrotein. The protein of commercial wheat bran may be well 
utilised (70—75%) by the rat, and if eaten in sufficient amount 
may be considered somewhat superior to that of commercial embryo 
and decidedly superior to that of endosperm in promoting growth. 

The proteins of the endosperm are adequate for maintenance, 
but inadequate for growth. Additions of meat, milk, and eggs to 
wheat flour greatly enhance the value of the proteins of the latter 
foodstuff for growth. 

Commercial wheat embryo is rich in the water-soluble vitamine, 
but the pure isolated embryos do not appear to contain it. 
Evidence is given which indicates that the accessory factor is 
localised in the endosperm, although it is not uniformly distributed 
throughout it. No confirmation of the existence of a toxic sub¬ 
stance in wheat has been obtained (compare Hart, Miller, and 
McCollum, A., 1916, i, 531). 

The question of the degree to which wheat should be milled for 
general purposes is fully discussed, and the conclusion is reached 
that, except in special cases, little can be gained by including the 
bran and embryo in the flour when this is used under the dietary 
conditions prevailing in the United States. J. C. D. 

The Origin of Formic Acid in the Organism,* E. Salkowski 
(Zeitsch. physiol. Ghem., 1919, 104, 161—-174).—Oxidation of 
glycerol with potassium permanganate in acid solution may yield 
as much as 24% of formaldehyde. An increased excretion of 
formic acid was observed to follow the administration of glycerol. 
It apparently arises by the intermediate formation of form- 
t aldehyde^- Ulycerophosphoric acid, choline, and lecithin'All''yield 
formaldehyde when oxidised by potassium permanganate in acid 
solution. There is nd teasou to suppose that the formic acid 
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excreted in the urine originates from one source. No doubt 
carbohydrates, glycerol, and' lecithin all contribute a certain 
amount. 3% Hydrogen peroxide will oxidise lecithin, choline, and 
glycerophosphoric acid, with the formation of formaldehyde. 

^ ‘ J. C. D. 

Bioluminescence . ¥11, Reversibility of the Photogenic 
Reaction in Cypridina. E. Newton Harvey (J*. Gen. Physiol , 
1918, 1, 133—145).—The author has previously described two 
photogenic substances 'from the ostracod crustacean Cypridina 
hilgendorfii, photogenin, which is destroyed by boiling and is non- 
clialysable, and photophelein, which is stable to boiling and may 
b© dialysed (A., 1917, i, 365). It is now suggested that photo¬ 
phelein is a mixture of two substances, one of which is an oxidisable 
substance similar to luciferin from Pholas dactylics (Dubois, A., 
1897, ii, 112). Photogenin is now termed luciferase . The term 
photophelein is retained for a substance present in the extracts 
which acts by setting free bound or adsorbed luciferin. The 
action of this substance may be imitated by sodium, chloride crystals 
or saponin. Luciferin is oxidised to oxyluciferin , and it is not 
believed that the change involves a fundamental destruction bf 
the molecule, as it is a reversible process. The change is not 
analogous to that of haemoglobin, for it cannot be reversed by 
reducing the partial pressure of the oxygen. It resembles more 
closely the oxidation of methylene-blue. The conception of Dubois 
that iucfferin is formed from a precursor proluciferin by the agency 
of an enzyme colucif erase is held to be incorrect, and the correct 
explanation is believed to be that oxyluciferin may be reduced to 
luciferin by a reducing enzyme. Oxyluciferin will pass through 
a porcelain filter and is dialysable. Luciferin does not exhibit 
reducing properties similar to those of dextrose. J. C. D. 

Bioluminescence. IX. Chemical Nature of Cypridina 
Luciferin and Cypridina Lucif erase, E. Newton Harvey 
(J. Gen . Physiol 1919, 1, 269—293).—Of a large number of 
enzymes investigated, only those possessing a proteolytic activity 
had any digestive effect on lucif erase, whilst none had any action 
on luciferin, A study was made of the “ salting out.” of luciferin 
and lucif erase, as well as of their solubilities in various solvents, 
and their behaviour when treated with certain precipitants. Both 
substances are somewhat readily adsorbed by bone-black, kaolin, 
and colloidal ferric hydroxide. Consideration of the results 
obtained in this investigation leads to the opinion that luciferin 
is a protein on the border-line between the proteoses and peptones, 
whilst luciferase is regarded as being a more complicated protein, 
but not a globulin. J. Oi D. 

Pharmacology of the Ureter. VI, Actiouvof/^so^e 
Optical Isomerides. David I. Macht (J. Pharmacol / 

Ther., 1918, 12, 255—263).—7-Hyoscamine and £~hyoscine stimulate 
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the contractions of the ureter, whereas J-hyoscamine and c/'-hyoscine 
have an inhibitory action. The action of atropine appears to be 
a summation of the action of the two optically active varieties. 
Inactive or racemic scopolamine shows an inhibitory action, which 
is ascribed to the preponderating effect of the J-component. 
Z-Adrenaline is much more active in stimulating ureteral contrac¬ 
tions and raising the tone of the ureters than the racemic variety. 
^-Adrenaline was not examined. Z-Camphor produced a marked 
stimulation, but camphor was apparently inactive. The effect 
of the racemic form is represented by the arithmetical mean of the 
two components. J* 0. I). 

Isomerism and Anaesthetic Action. J. Morgenroth (Bar, 
Deut . pharrn. Ges 1919, 29, 233—250).—Comparison of the 
anaesthetic action of eucupine (kmmylhydrocupreine) dihydro¬ 
chloride and «soamyk^hydroquinidine dihydrochloride shows a 
quantitative difference between the activity of the stereoisomerides, 
the former being about twice as potent as the latter. Experiments 
with eucupine dihydrochloride and eucupinotoxin hydrochloride at 
different concentrations prove both structural isomerides to have 
anaesthetic action. The latter does not appear to depend on the 
intact quinuclidine nucleus, since a pronounced increase in 
anaesthetising action is coincident with rupture of the carbon- 
nitrogen bond. The corresponding toxin is far more potent than 
eucupine, and forms the most powerful anaesthetic known (forty 
to fifty times stronger than cocaine). It has the power of pro¬ 
ducing prolonged anaesthesia. 

The author is led to the conclusion that the chemotherapeutic 
action towards trypanosomes, the disinfecting action towards 
different bacteria, and the anaesthetic action are common to the 
quinotoxins and to the original alkaloids, and that comparatively 
all three functions are exerted to a greater degree by the latter. 
The difference in activity of ethylhyclrocupreine and ethylhydro- 
cupreinotoxin towards pneumococci appears to be an exception. 
Anaesthetic action does not appear to depend actually on space 
arrangement, since, as shown by the above experiments, the differ¬ 
ences are only quantitative. In one instance quoted in the literal 
ture, that of benzoyltropeine and benzoyl-^-tropeine, a marked 
difference in anaesthetising action has been attributed to difference 
in spatial configuration; re-examination of these substances has 
failed to disclose any difference in their activity. H. "W. 

Secondary Action of Arsenic and Salicylic Acid Prepara¬ 
tions on the Normal Stomach. Bruno Leiciitentritt , (ZeAtschj 
■physiol* Ohem 1919, 104, 154'—160).—According to Klosman/ 
(A., 1912, ii, 965), sodium salicylate causes a decreased secretion; 
of gastric, juice. This was not confirmed, for it was found that 
.■aspirin* sodium salicylate, and salol caused an increased flow. His 
results with Fowler's solution (liq. potass, arsenic) arc*, however, 
, ']c>irepa.r£t i t/i<i^zt 9 , as well as certain organic .arsenic, : 
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preparations, such as elarson and arsacetin, increased the flow of 
gastric juice. A similar result was obtained by the administration 
of preparations containing both iron and arsenic. J. C, D. 

A New Instance of /I Oxidation in the Animal Body- 
Karl Thomas and Herbert Schotte ( Zeitsch . physiol. Uhem ., 
1919, 104, 140—153).—Oral administration of 2 >toluenesulphonyi- 
sarcosine to rabbits results in 80% being excreted in the urine un¬ 
changed ; 4% is oxidised to the bibasic acid, 

C0 2 H-0 6 H 4 -S0 2 -NMe-CH s -C0 2 H. 

81% of benzenesulphonylsarcosine administered in the same 
manner was recovered from the urine. 

z-Benzenesulphonyl-e-methi/Iaminohexoic acid , 

C 6 H 5 * S0 3 *NMe # [CH 2 ] 5 * C0 2 H, 

prepared from €-m ethyl-leu cine, crystallises from methyl formate 
and light petroleum in slender, white needles, m. p. 57°.* When 
administered to rabbits, 44% was recovered from the urine as 
y-benzenesulphonylmethylaminobutyric acid, oxidation having 
occurred at the j8-carbon atom. 

Benzenesulphonylamin6b utyric acid, C 6 H 5 * SO NH *[CH 2 ,] 3 *COoH, 
has m. p. 91—92°. When methylated with methyl sulphate, it 
yields benzenesnIphonylmethylammobutyric add, m. p. 84—87°. 
This substance was recovered unchanged from the urine after 
administration to rabbits. J. C. D. 

Detoxication of Inhaled Hydrogen Cyanide hy Sodium 
Thiosulphate. E. Teiciimann and W. Nagel (Biochem. Zeitsch 
1919, 93, 312—323).—The observation of Lang (Arch. exp. Path. 
Pharm 1895, 36 , 75) that sodium thiosulphate can protect 
animals against the toxic effects of hydrogen cyanide is con¬ 
firmed. The salt is efficient as an antidote when the poison is 
inhaled by animals. It will be necessary to establish that sodium 
thiosulphate is not toxic for man before the therapeutic application 
can be made. J, C. D. 


Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture. 


Influence of Different Agents on the Saccharifying and 
Fermenting Powers of Mucor Bculard. Bettinger and 
Delavale (Bull. Assoc. Chim. Suer., 1918, 35, 114—129).—In 
experiments on the cultivation of Mucor Boulard on sugared 
extract of malt combs, the development of acid was found to be 
in direct proportion within limits to the access of air and the sugar 
content. Comparatively low temperatures gave the highest results. 
Succinic acid is the only non-volatile acid formed, whilst acetic 
acid mainly constitutes the volatile acidity. Nitrogenous matter 
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at first retards, but later accelerates, saccharification, peptone ami 
asparagine giving the best results, whereas ammonium sulphate 
has a comparatively slight effect in this direction. Calcium and 
potassium phosphates, and to a less degree ammonium phosphate, 
accelerate saccharification, but sodium phosphate produces little 
or no result. J. P. O. 

The Sensitiveness of Living Yeast to IT and OH’ Concen¬ 
tration, H. von Euler and F. Emberg ( Zeitsch . Biol ., 1919, 69, 
349—364).—Fermentation by the living cell is not effected solely 
by zymase, but is bound up to a large extent with the life of the 
cell itself. From the investigation of a bottom yeast, it is shown 
that the sensitiveness to acid and alkali of the process of inversion 
by the living yeast cell is not appreciably different from the 
•sensitiveness of the isolated enzyme. It is therefore possible to 
conclude that the enzyme exists in the free state in the cell. The 
influence of growing the bottom yeast at different hydrogen-ion 
concentrations (p M 3’5—3*8 and 6*6—7*2) on the characteristic 
cellular activities has been studied. The inverting action was 
little affected, but appreciable changes in the rate of growth and 
composition of the cells were noted. J. C. D. 

Changed Course of Alcoholic Fermentation in an Alkaline 
Medium, Alice Oelsner and Alfred Ixoch (Zeitsch. physiol 
Ghent. , 1919, 104, 175—181).—The authors have failed to confirm 
the statements of Wilenko (A., 1917, i, 680) that the course of the 
fermentation of sugar in an alkaline phosphate medium is changed 
and that no carbon dioxide is formed under those conditions. The 
alkalinity delays the fermentation, but alcohol and carbon dioxide 
are always obtained. The observation of Ffeuberg and Farber 
(A., 1917, i, 502) that more aldehyde is produced when the ferment¬ 
ation is' conducted in an alkaline medium is confirmed. 

j. c. p. 

The Temperature-coefficient of Photosynthesis, W. J. V . 
Osterhout and A. E. C. Haas (/. Gen. Physiol 1919, 1, 
295—298).—The temperature-coefficient of photosynthesis in Ulva 
rigida between 17° and 27° is 1*81. It is suggested that photo¬ 
synthesis involves catenary reactions of the type S — >M — >P, in 
which 8 represents a substance which, under the influence of light, 
breaks down to form .M ; this in turn forms P, the amount of which 
is proportional to the amount of photosynthesis. If the reaction 
■ M is more rapid than M — > P, the speed of the reaction as a 
whole, will depend chiefly on the speed of the change !/—> P. 

A/The;: effect on the whole reaction of a rise of temperature; will 
therefore depend chiefly on its effect on the second reaction* It 
is therefore not surprising to find a high temperature-coefficient 
for photosynthesis. Analogous cases exist in photochemistry. 

Ja .v. C- D. 
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Permeability in Plants- W. J. Y. Osterhout (J. Gen. 
Physiol., 1919, 1, 299—-304).—Certain conclusions concerning the 
behaviour of protoplasm drawn from the results of experiments on 
Laminaria Agardhii (compare A,, 1918, i, 470) have been con¬ 
firmed by experiments with a red alga (Ehodymenia palmata ), a 
green alga (Ulva riffida), and a flowering plant ( Zostera marina). 

J. C. D. 

Decrease of Permeability and Antagonistic Effects caused 
by Bile Salts. W. J. V, Osterhout (J. Gen. Physiol 1919, 
1, 405—408).—The results of experiments on the electrical con¬ 
ductivity of Laminaria indicate that sodium taurocholate is able 
to produce a decrease in permeability and to antagonise sodium 
chloride. This confirms the hypothesis that antagonistic relations 
can be predicted from studies on the permeability of pure sub¬ 
stances. J. C. D. 

A Comparison of Permeability in Plant and Animal 
Cells. W. J. Y. Osterhout (J. Gen. Physiol , 1919, 1, 409—413).— 
The author has made quantitative studies of the permeability of 
plant cells as represented by Laminaria , and animal cells as repre¬ 
sented by the skin of frogs (Eana pijyiem). Both tissues showed a 
closely similar behaviour, and this agreement indicates that the 
conclusions drawn from a study of Laminaria are of general 
application. It would appear that the physiological characteristics 
brought to light by these studies belong to the fundamental 
properties of protoplasm. J. C. D. 

Effect of certain Compounds of Barium and Strontium 
on the Growth of Plants. J. S. McHargue {J. Agric. Res., 
1919, 10, 183—194).—Barium or strontium carbonate in the 
absence of calcium carbonate is toxic to plants, the former having 
a greater toxicity than the latter, but in the presence of calcium 
carbonate they appear to exert a distinct stimulating influence 
on the growth of the plants studied. Barium sulphate is much 
more toxic than barium carbonate. Neither barium nor strontium 
can replace calcium as a plant food. The root growth is 
accelerated in all cases where barium or strontium carbonate is 
added to the sand in which the plants are growing. W. G> 

The Identification, Localisation, and Distribution of Oxalic 
Acid [Soluble Oxalates] in Plants. Norbert Patschovsky 
(Ber. Dent, hot . Ges., 1918, 36, 542—548).—The usual method of 
detecting the presence of soluble oxalates in i cell sap by means of 
potassium salts suffers under the disadvantages that the potassium 
oxalate crystals are not very characteristic, and that they are liable 
to be completely obscured by co-precipitated tannins. The author 
finds ferrous sulphate or ferrous ammonium sulphate to be a more 
suitable reagent; the not too thin section is immersed on an object- 
glass in an acetic acid solution of the ferrous salt (10%), covered 
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with a slip, and gently warmed to expel air; in the presence of 
oxalates, ferrous oxalate separates after a time in crystals, the size 
of which is about 15 x 9 /x. Larger crystals may be obtained by 
delaying the separation by addition of sodium acetate, sucrose, or 
gelatin. 

The localisation of oxalates is best effected by injecting a highly 
concentrated ferrous solution into the plant by means of an air 
pump; under these conditions, precipitation of ferrous oxalate 
occurs within the cell, whilst with less concentrated solutions the 
oxalates diffuse through the cell wall, and precipitation takes place 
in the intercellular region. 

The ferrous reagent has the further advantage of allowing a 
simultaneous detection of tannins. 

The author has applied the method to a large number of plants; 
for details, the original paper must be consulted. H. W. 

Action of Coal Gas on Plants. V. Action on Trees. 
Hydrocyanic Acid as the most Detrimental Constituent of 
Gas, U. Wkhmer ( Ber . deut. Bot. Ges,, 19i8, 36, 460—464. 
Compare A., 1917, i, 618; this voh, i, 114).—Continuing his 
previous experiments on the action of coal gas on the root systems 
of trees, the author now finds that in many instances in which the 
detrimental action is not immediately apparent, the effects are 
observed at the end of the period of winter rest, when in almost 
every instance the tree is killed. The most detrimental con¬ 
stituent of coal gas is now proved to be hydrogen cyanide; the 
toxicity of gas-water is shown to be exactly similar to that of a 
hydrocyanic acid solution of equivalent concentration, and, further, 
the violent toxic action of coal gas is not observed if the gas is 
passed through a solution of alkali hydroxide and ferrous sulphate. 
Cress is extraordinarily sensitive to minute traces of hydrocyanic 
acid. , H. W. 

A Purely Mineral Solution Capable of Assuring the 
complete Evolution of Maize Cultivated and Sheltered from 
Bacteria. P. Maze (Ann, Inst . Pasteur, 1919, 33, 139—173).—- 
From a series of water-culture experiments, the author finds that, 
in addition to nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, calcium, mag¬ 
nesium, sulphur, iron, chlorine, silicon, manganese, and zinc, boron, 
aluminium, fluorine, and iodine are equally essential to the develop¬ 
ment of maize. Organic substances, excluding the organic reserves 
of the seed, although not indispensable, exert a beneficial influence 
on the growth of the plant when added to the mineral nutrient 
solution. It is advisable that the iron should be present in the 
ferric state in the culture solution, or that some oxidising agent 
should be present. Insufficient aeration of the culture solution 
exerts an unfavourable influence on the vegetation. W. G. ■ 
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Electrolytic Preparation of Chloroform. Josef Feyer 
*{Zeitsch. Elektmchem., 1919, 25, 115—145).—The electrolytic 
preparation of chloroform, from alcohol and from acetone has been 
investigated under various conditions, particularly in solutions of 
alkali chlorides and chlorides of the alkaline earth metals. It is 
shown that the methods put forward in the literature for the 
electrolytic preparation of chloroform 'from acetone are inaccurate 
in their details on account of imperfect methods of analysis. It is 
also shown that the present methods of isolating the chloroform 
are imperfect; this applies both to the method of absorption of 
the chloroform in alcohol and to the distillation method. Both 
methods involve considerable loss of material. Pure chloroform 
can only be directly obtained by freezing it out of its mixture- with 
hydrogen by means of solid carbon dioxide and ether. The present 
methods of electrolysis are inefficient, because the alkali produced 
in the process decomposes considerable quantities of chloroform. 
By using a neutralisation cathode, it is possible to prepare chloro¬ 
form from acetone in yields amounting to 65% of the current. 
When platinum electrodes are used, a material yield of 75—80% 
is obtained with a current density of 1*1 amp./sq. cm. at the anode 
and 0*5 amp./sq. cm. at the cathode. The primary reaction in 
the electrolysis is the formation of hypochlorite, which is followed 
by the reaction CH 3 -CO*CH 3 + 3H0C1 = CHC1 S 4- CH 3 -C0 2 H + 
2H 2 0. Methyl ethyl ketone and higher ketones react in the same 
way with electrolytic hypochlorite. The method for the prepara¬ 
tion of chloroform from alcohol put forward by Trechzinsky (A., 
1907, i, 270) is criticised and shown to be inaccurate. In the 
case of alcohol, it is also possible by the introduction of a neutral¬ 
isation cathode to obtain considerable yields of chloroform at 
temperatures between 25° and 35° when a current density of 
1 amp./sq. cm. is used on the anode and 1*5 amp./sq, cm. on the 
cathode. A current yield of 77% and a material yield of 82% 
were obtained under these conditions. The maximum yield is 
obtained at temperatures between 25° and 30°. The .preparation 
of chloroform from acetone or alcohol in calcium chloride solution 
only proceeds well when specially prepared nickel or copper 
cathodes are used. These electrodes are prepared by immersing 
ordinary nickel or copper electrodes in concentrated nitric acid for 
a few moments and then washing with water. Using these elec¬ 
trodes, a current yield of 71% and a material, yield of 80% were 
obtained from acetone in calcium chloride, whilst with alcohol in 
calcium chloride the material yield was 99% and the current yield 
90%. The formation of chloroform from alcohol occurs in three 
stages:&st, an oxidation of the alcohol to aldehyde; secondly, a 
formation of hypochlorite; and thirdly, an interaction between the 
VOX,* OXVI. h m , o ' 
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aldehyde* and tlie hypochlorite: (i) CH 3 *CH 2 *OH4*H0C1 = 

CHo*GUO + HoO + IICl; (ii) OH' + CL - H‘ + Cl' + CIO'; 
(Hi) CiLyCHO + 3HOC1 = CHCL + HCOoH + 2H a O ; (iv) H-CCXH + 
HOC1 = COo + H 2 0 + HC1. It is shown that equation (i) is partly 
replaced by the reaction CH 3 “CH./0H + 0 = CH 3 *CH0 + H 2 0. 

J. F. S. 

Substitution by Halogens in the Aliphatic Series* Ossian 
As chan {Finska Kem . Medd 1918, 10 pp.; from Ghem., Zentr., 
1919, i, 221).—The catalytic influence of light on the process of 
chlorination probably depends on the formation of the complex, 
Cl 3 , in illuminated chlorine. The catalysing action of water is 
attributed to the production of a hydrate, 1I 2 0C1 2 ~mnH 2 0, which 
only actually separates below 0°, but is assumed to be capable of 
transitory existence at a higher temperature. The presence of 
water during chlorination is particularly advantageous in' the treat¬ 
ment of readily volatile hydrocarbons. The method of moist 
chlorination has been applied in particular to substituted hydro¬ 
carbons, such as ethyl chloride, isoamyl chloride, ethylene chloride, 
chloroform, propyl bromide, ethylene bromide, ethyl iodide, toluene, 
and xylene. H. W. 

Organic Chemical Reagents. IV. The Preparation of 
Alkyl Iodides. Roger Adams and V. Voorhees (X Amer. Ghem . 
8oc, f 1919, 41, 789—798).—The usual laboratory methods for the 
preparation of the alkyl iodides are unsuitable when dealing with 
large quantities of material. The rapid preparation of methyl, 
ethyl, w-buhyl and Aoainyi iodides (in quantities of 3—4 kilos.) 
according to a modification of Walker’s method (T., 1892, 61, 
717) is fully described, along with a detailed account of the 
apparatus employed. w-Propyl iodide was prepared in smaller 
amount. 

The suitable alcohol is heated in a large, round-bottomed flask 
of about 12 litres capacity with a mixture of approximately equal 
amounts of red and yellow phosphorus. The vapours evolved are 
condensed in contact with iodine, and are then returned to the 
flask. The use of a certain amount of yellow phosphorus is par¬ 
ticularly advantageous, the reaction then being instantaneous and 
the colour of the iodine disappearing immediately on reaching the 
reaction flask. During the subsequent distillation of the alkyl 
iodides, the troublesome frothing which occurs when only red 
phosphorus is employed is absent. Further quantities of iodine can 
be introduced without dismantling the apparatus, and it is possible 
to prepare more than 6 kilos, of crude iodide in a day, using 
enough, phosphorus and alcohol for four portions of iodine of 
1J.; MIosV' each. Five such apparatus can easily be run simul¬ 
taneously, producing 30 kilos, of crude product in,"a day. 

In the case of butyl and amyl alcohols, the reaction proceeds 
extremely readily, owing to the great solvent action of these com¬ 
pounds on iodine at their boiling point. A small amount of yellow 
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phosphorus is always left behind, but phosphonium compounds do 
not appear to be formed. The yields are in every case 90—100% 
of the theoretical. 

In the preparation of the lower alkyl haloids, a large excess of 
alcohol may be used, but in the case of the higher alcohols this 
must be avoided, as otherwise difficulties arise in the purification 
of the product. F. C. 

Nitroethylene. Heinrich Wieland and Euklid Sakellarios 
(Ber., 1919, 52, [B], 898—904).—■. Nitroethylene can be prepared 
in 50% yield by the dehydration of 0-nitroethyl alcohol by phos¬ 
phoric oxide or sodium hydrogen sulphate; it is an almost colour¬ 
less, mobile liquid, b. p. 98*5°, D 18 * 8 1*073, the vapour of which 
violently attacks the eyes and throat. It readily undergoes poly¬ 
merisation; this occurs slowly when the pure substance is pre¬ 
served, mo-re rapidly on exposure to light. The process is remark¬ 
ably catalysed by water, so that a freshly prepared aqueous solu¬ 
tion of the substance becomes cloudy almost immediately, and the 
separation of the polymeride is complete in a few minutes (the 
substance cannot be depolymerised to nitro ethylene by heat); poly¬ 
merisation is retarded by acid, but in these circumstances a slow 
reaction with water occurs, with formation of jS-nitroethyl alcohol. 
With alkali, polymerisation occurs with explosive violence. Reduc¬ 
tion with stannous chloride and hydrochloric acid yields acet¬ 
aldehyde and hydroxylamine, whilst with zinc dust and acetic arid 
ethylamine is produced. Nitroethylene unites immediately with, 
bromine in ethereal solution, yielding nitroethylene dihrornide , 
colourless liquid, b. p. 97°/21 mm., and with aniline giving 
N -f$~n it roc thylanilme, NHPh*CH 2 *CH 2 *N0 2 , colourless leaflets, 
in. p. 37° (the- hydrochloride is described). 

[With E. Blumich.]—A ttempts to prepare nitroethylene by the 
elimination of hydrogen bromide from bromonitroethane by methyl- 
alcoholic potassium hydroxide were unsuccessful, the- products being 
potassium bromide, potassium nitrite, and the potassium salt of 
dinitroethane, shining, golden needles which explode at about 
150°; aa-dini tro,ethane has b. p. 72^/12 mm. H. W. 

Tli© Specific Gravity and Refractive Power of Solutions 
of Glycerol. H. Wolff (ZeitscL angeio. Ghem 1919, 32/1, 
148).—The author has determined the density and refractive indices 
of solutions in water of an extremely pur© sample of glycerol, with 
the following results: 

86% Solution—I)™ 1*2294, riff' 5 1*4545, nff 1*4537, 1*4533; 

change in refractive index per °C., 2‘8 x ICri 4 . 

76-77% Solution*— 1*2043, J)\ 5 1*2036, Z>g 1*1998, the 
coefficient of expansion being 0*000463. riff' 5 1-4401, riff 1*43945, 
wjp' 5 1*4388; change in refractive index per °C = 2*6 x 10” 4 . 

The results agree very closely with those contained in GerlacFs 
table, but not so closely with those of Lenz, Strohmer, and Skalweit, 
although there is fair agreement with the latter. J. S. G*.' T'. 

" " o 2 
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New Initial Materials for the Preparation of Ally! 
Compounds. Ossian Aschan (Finska Kem . Model. , 1918, 5 pp 4 , 
from (Jhem. Zcntr 1913, i, 2151).—A mixture of glycerol and 
formic acid (95%) is heated for four hours under reflux in the 
presence of a small quantity of ammonium chloride as catalyst, 
and the product is fractionally distilled. At above 190°, the 
glycerol •diforann. primarily formed breaks down into allyl formate, 
water, and carbon dioxide, and decomposition is complete at 260°. 
Allyl chloride is obtained in good yield when cold allyl formate 
containing 10% of dissolved zinc chloride is treated with hydrogen 
chloride and the mixture is subsequently heated on the water- 
bath. • H. W. 

Action of Heat on the Alkali and Alkali-Earth Methyl 
Sulphates. J. Guyot and L. J. Simon (GompL rend., 1919, 168, 
1054—1056).—Potassium methyl sulphate when heated at 220°, 
rising slowly to 280°, is decomposed almost quantitatively into 
potassium pyrosulphate and methyl ether. At a slightly lower 
temperature sodium methyl sulphate behaves similarly, but at the 
higher temperature 7% of the salt is decomposed into sodium sul¬ 
phate and methyl sulphate. This second reaction with the 
formation of the two sulphates is the principal one, and occurs 
below 200° in the case of calcium, barium, and lithium methyl 
sulphates, and slowly in the cold in a desiccator in the case of 
strontium methyl sulphate. W. G. 

Alcoholysis. Ad. GrDn, Franz Wittka, and Emil Ivunze (Chcvi. 
Umschcm Fett-lnd 1917, 24, 15—16, 31—34; from Ghent . Zcntr 
1919, i, 222—223).—The authors have investigated the direct con¬ 
version of fats into the ethyl esters of their fatty acids by bailing 
them with alcohol containing a small amount of mineral acid. 
Alcoholysis in an acid medium is found to be a consecutive process, 
thus showing that the hydrolysis of fats proceeds by separate steps 
in every case. Pure tristearin was obtained by the catalytic reduc¬ 
tion of almond or sesame oil and removal of oleodistearin and free 
fatty acid by washing with light petroleum and boiling with 
alcohol. The best results were obtained when tristearin (100 
parts) was heated for three hours with a 1% solution of sulphuric 
acid in absolute alcohol (150 parts). The product consisted of a 
mixture of mono-, di-, and tri-stearin and ethyl stearate, from 
which the tristearin could readily be removed by crystallisation 
from alcohol; the separation of the other components was effected 
after distillation of ethyl stearate under diminished pressure, and 
was best accomj>lished by a frequent change of solvent (alcohols 
in which monostearin is most readily, and light petroleum in which 
it is least readily, soluble). Three thousand grams of tristearin 
yielded 400 grams of unchanged material (after repeated alco¬ 
holysis of the fraction which had escaped action in the first treat¬ 
ment), 300 grams of distearin, 200 grams of monostearin, more 
than 1200 grams of ethyl stearate, and 600 grams of mixed frac- 
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tions. The distearin fraction had m, p. 74*5°, 75°, 75‘5° (it 
should be noted that a molar mixture of mono- and tri-stearin has 
the same m. p. as distearin); it was converted by thionyl chloride 
into distearochlorohydrin, an. p. 56°, described by Griin and 
Theimer, and appears to he the aj3-distearin. The monostearin 
fraction was composed of indistinct crystals, m. p. 79—80°, 
hydroxyl numb ex', 311’4. H. W. 

Chemistry of the Glutaconio Acids, XI. The Occurrence 
of 1 : 3-Addition to the Normal Form. Jocelyn Field Thorpe 
(T., 1919, 115, 679—686). 

Lactonic Acids. Bror Holmberg ( SvensJc . Keon . Tidshr 1918, 
30, 190—205, 215—222; from Chem. Zentr 1919, i, 223—224).— 
In extension of his work on the Walden inversion, the author has 
investigated the stereochemical and kinetic behaviour of lactonic 
acids. The hydrolysis of malic acid lactone has been examined 
from these points of view, and, since the behaviour of /3-lactones 
differs in several respects from that of y-lactones, the work has 
also been extended to paraconic acid. 

r -Malic acid lactone , shining leaflets or thin plates, m.^p. 64—65°, 
is prepared by the action of moist silver oxide on r-io do succinic 
acid ; d -malic acid lactone , colourless syrup, [a]^ + 41°, in aqueous 
solution (2*5%), is similarly obtained from 7-iodosuccinic acid. The 
rate of hydrolysis was measured by dissolving the crude acid in 
water or dilute nitric acid of the desired concentration and esti¬ 
mating the amount of lactone in the solution by heating a 
measured portion until hydrolysis was complete and determining 
the increase in acidity by titration. Autohydrolysis is a rather 
slow, unimolecular change; nitric acid somewhat increases the 
velocity of action. In acid solution, rf-malic acid lactone yields a 
mixture of r- and Lmalic acids, whilst almost pure Amalie acid is 
formed in alkaline solution. 

The formation of paraconic acid by elimination of bromine from 
salts of itabromopyrotartaric acid is a unimolecular chan ere which 
is not reversible in dilute solution. As acid salt and to a still greater 
extent as free acid, itabromopyrotartaric acid is only slowly con¬ 
verted into its lactone. Silver salts catalyse the elimination of 
bromine in acid solution. The formation of paraconic acid from 
itamalic acid is reversible. Acid salts of itamalic acid are only 
slowly converted into paraconic acid, and this is also true of the 
reverse action in neutral solution. Lactone formation and hydro- 
Ivsis are catalysed by hydrogen ions. The affinity constants of 
itamalic acid and paraconic acid are approximately 71 = 0*0003 — 
0*0004. The hydrolysis of paraconic acid by alkali is a bimolecular 
reaction. H. W 

Action of Carbon Disulphide on Nitrometbane. Erich 
Freund (Ber., 1919, 52, [7?], 542—544).—A mixture of nitro- 
methane and carbon disulphide reacts with alcoholic potassium 
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hydroxide to give potrmkvm mtroditliiwfeetate, as a brown, crystal¬ 
line precipitate, decomp. 203*5°, When heated with potassium 
hydroxide, it yields potassium nitroacetate (Sfceinkopf, A., 1909, 
i, 559), and its solutions do not give an acid reaction until one 
equivalent of acid has been added, this change being interpreted as 
follows : 

Olv * NO I OH • CS* SIv —> OH * NO ICH • OS • SIC —> NO**CHo*CS-SK. 

*" J. C. 'W. 

Some Metallic Derivatives of Ethyl Thioglycollate. 
Charles A* Rouiller (J. Amer. Chem, Sac., 1919, 41, 777—781). 
—Ethyl thioglycollate was shown by Rowntree and' Abel (. J . Phar¬ 
macol 1910, 2, 108) to dissolve antimonious and mercuric oxides, 
the hydrogen of the mercaptan group being completely replaced 
by the metal. The antimony derivative of the ester is an insoluble 
oil, but th© corresponding amide is soluble in water and possesses 
trypanocidal properties. The author has found that the oxides of 
bismuth, copper, mercury, silver, zinc, tin, and arsenic react ener¬ 
getically with ethyl thioglycollate. It was hoped to prepare 
bactericidal substances, which would either be soluble in water 
or could b! used in powder form on wound surfaces. Triethyl 
hism-uthtrithioglycoUate , Ei(S• CII 2 'C0 2 Et) :i , forms small, yellow 
crystals, m. p. 87—88°, soluble in alcohol. Diethyl mercuri - 
dithioglycollate, Hg(S*CH 2 *C0 2 Et) 2 , long needles, m. p. 55°, is 
identical with the product obtained from, mercuric chloride and two 
molecules of ethyl thioglycollate (Wislicenus, Amialen, 1868, 146, 
148). Ethyl silverthioglycollate, yellow needles from, acetone, 
in. p. 75—77°, is with difficulty decomposed by concentrated nitric 
acid in sealed tubes. Th© action of silver nitrate on the ester was 
also investigated. With cupric hydroxide a crystalline substance 
is obtained which contains less than half the amount of copper 
to be expected from analogy with the previous reactions. It is 
very resistant to concentrated nitric acid at 20(1.-270°. F. O. 

Constitution of Maltose. A New Example of Degradation 
in the Sugar Group.' Jambs Colquhoun Irvine and James 
Soott'Diok (T., 1919, 115, 593—602), 

Inversion of Sucrose by Mechanical Ionisation of Water. 
/■J.'■ E. : ;Aten0us and J. Alov (Gompt. mid., 1919, ,168, 
1125—1128).—If 100 c.c. of a 5% solution of sucrose are passed five 
times through a Richardson pulveriser, 0*06 gram Of invert sugar 
fis/bbtaihed.: The addition of sodium or'potassium''chloride, appre^ 
AhI^Iy : ;incireases 'the; yield of invert sugar. Using a mixture of 
ffeleoteoJ^ftesAUch as is found in the Ringer-Locke solution, a "Slightly 
obtained, and if a trace of zinc sulphate or, 

I 'better 'S' trace of zinc, sulphate and A-trace,ofmanganese 
sulphate is added, the ^nor6asA,fe,$t^l|^greator/ , Oh the other hand, 
the presence of a trace of potassium 'cyanide or of hydrocyanic 
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acid or of silver nitrate prevents the- inversion taking place, The 
inversion is greater in Baulin’s solution than in Locke's solution, 
and the authors have determined the effect of removing in turn 
each one of the ingredients of Rauliirs solution in the inversion. 
The results so obtained are in agreement with those obtained by 
Baulin in his work on Aspergillus mger. Similarly, the anti¬ 
septics which inhibited the development of Aspergillus mger 
equally checked the inversion of sucrose. The curve showing the 
relationship between the amount of sucrose inverted and the 
number of passages through the pulveriser is sinusoidal, but 
slightly irregular. W. Gr. 

The Composition of Starch. 1. Precipitation by Colloidal 
Iron, II. Precipitation by Iodine and Electrolytes. John 
Mellanby ( Biochem . 1919, 13, 28—36). — When colloidal iron 

is added to a, solution of starch three well-marked phases may be 
recognised; (i) a portion of the starch is precipitated by the col¬ 
loidal iron only, (ii) a second portion of the starch is carried down 
with the colloidal iron when an electrolyte is added, and (iii) the 
filtrate from (ii) contains unprecipitated starch. Eighty % of the 
starch is precipitated in the first phase, independently of the 
amount of iron added. Starch in solution bears a negative charge. 
From these observations it is concluded that amylogranulose may 
he divided into three fractions, a , fi, and y, according to their 
precipitability by colloidal iron. 

Quantitative studies of the- reaction between starch and iodine 
indicate that a quantitative reaction takes place between the 
starch and the ionised iodine. The theory that iodine reacts 
chemically with starch is strengthened by the fact that the equiva¬ 
lent point is not affected by dilution, temperature, or the precipi¬ 
tating electrolyte. On this basis the least value for n for 
(O fl H 10 O B )„ is 10, assuming that one molecule of starch reacts with 
one atom of iodine. This value is, of course, only a mean value 
for a number of starch complexes, such as a , j8, and y granulosa, in 
which n is continually varying. For amylogranulose- y (unprecipi¬ 
tated by colloidal iron), (C 0 H in O f) ) r , is equivalent to I. After the 
formation of the starch iodide it may adsorb further quantities of 
iodine, depending on the iodine concentration of the original mix¬ 
ture. J. 0. D. 

The Supposed Degradation of Starch bf Formaldehyde. 
Mamin Jacoby (Bern, 1919, 52, [B] y 558—562), —Woker’s assump¬ 
tion that formaldehyde resembles diastase in its action on starch is 
primarily based on the fact that mixtures of starch and form¬ 
aldehyde soon lose the power of giving a blue colour with iodine 
(A., 1917, i, 61, 447). It is now shown that the addition of 
ammonium acetate is quit© sufficient to restore this power, whereas 
it has no influence on the iodine reaction with starch which has 
been left with, diastase (compare also von Kaufmann, ibid., ,251)., 

j, a w, 
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The Nature of Solutions of Starch in Formalin, and the 
Quantitative K@~ conversion of Formalin-Starch into 
Starch. The Colour of Iodine Solutions. W. von Kaufmann 
and A. Lewite (Jicr., 1919, 52, [B\, GIG—627. Compare A., 
1917, i, 251).— The fact that solutions of starch and formalin 
merely contain an additive compound of the two agents and not 
hydrolytic products as Woker supposed, is proved by the quanti¬ 
tative recovery of absolutely unchanged starch front such mixtures 
by precipitation with alcohol. 

The colorations with iodine which such solutions produce 
(resembling those given by partly hydrolysed starch) may be 
explained in the terms of colloid chemistry. If, as Harrison 
assumes (Zeitxch. Ghent. Ind. Kolloide , 1911, 9, 5), the well-known 
blue colour is the colour of colloidal iodine protected by the starch, 
then formaldehyde causes a reversible increase in the degree of dis¬ 
persion, and the addition of electrolytes an aggregation of the 
particles (the blue colour is restored by electrolytes), which is 
furthermore hindered by the addition of a protective colloid like 
gum-arabic. 

The colour of iodine solutions in halogen derivatives of methane 
and ethane changes from brown to violet according as the number 
of un-substituted hydrogen atoms falls. J. C. W. 


Space Representation of Organic Nitrogen Compounds. 

Panohanan Neogi (/, Amer , Ghem . Soc 1919, 41, 622—639).— 
A theoretical paper, in# which it is shown that the properties of 
nitrogen compounds can only be explained on the assumption of a 
tetrahedral formula for nitrogen, using the complete figure for 
quinquevalent nitrogen (I) and the “inner tetrahedron” for 
ter valent nitrogen (II), thus: 


o 



(II.) . (HI.) 



Ammonium Compound! 

(I.) 


The subjects discussed are as follows. (1) The non-equivalence of 
the fifth bond, as revealed by the discovery of isomerides of the 
type (NMe 3 *OR)OR/ and -(NMe^-OB/JOR (Meisenheimer, A., 1913, 
i, 595). (2) The non-existence of any isomerides of the types 

and N%5e.r, and the existence of only two optical isomerides 
of the type N ahcdx. (3) The existence of only four optical iso¬ 
merides in the case of compounds containing one asymmetric carbon 
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and one asymmetric nitrogen, or two asymmetric nitrogen atoms, 

(4) Tlie non-existence of isomeric pyridinium and quinolinium com¬ 
pounds and the existence of isomeric tetrahydroquinolinium salts. 

(5) The failure to resolve amines of the type N abc into optical 

isomerides has hindered the general acceptance of a space repre¬ 
sentation for tervalent nitrogen, although the above formula is 
used to explain the isomerism of the oximes, etc. It also explains 
why £er£.-amines of this type give enantiomorphous amine-oxides 
on oxidation (Meisenheimer, A., 1912, i, 25), these compounds 
being represented as in (III) above. J. C. W. 

Preparation of Diacetonamine. Arthur Ernest Everest 

(T., 1919, 115, 588—592). 

The Mechanism of the Artificial Formation of Carbamide 
by Oxidation* and the Synthesis of the Natural Principals 
in Plants* R. Fosse ( Compt . rend ., 1919, 168, 1164—1166. Com¬ 
pare this vol., i, 297).—The oxidation of very small amounts of 
dextrose in strong ammonium hydroxide solution gives rise to 
considerable proportions of cyanic acid and carbamide. After 
tautomerisation of the ammonium cyanate by heat the yield of 
carbamide exceeds 70% of the dextrose used. Much higher yields 
of carbamide are obtained by oxidising, under the- same experi¬ 
mental conditions, formaldehyde or urotropine. The author sug¬ 
gests that in the formation of carbamide from sugars by oxida¬ 
tion, formaldehyde is first formed, and is then converted by the 
action of ammonia and oxygen into hydrogen cyanide, which is 
further oxidised to cyanic acid, which with ammonia yields carb¬ 
amide. W. Gr. 


Certain Metallo - Ferrocyanide Compounds, their 
Behaviour towards Chlorine and Bromine* and their Us© 
in Analysis* Franz Felix Werner ( Zeitsch . anal Ghem 1919, 
58, 23-—24. Compare A., 1912, ii, 687),— Manganese ferrocyanide, 
—A whit© substance which is coloured green by chlorine water and 
oxidised to the brown ferricyanide by bromine water. Nickel ferro- 
cyanide .*—Bluish-green; not attacked by- chlorine water, but con¬ 
verted into the brown ferricyanide by bromine water. Cobalt ferro¬ 
cyanide,—An unstable, green compound, which chlorine water 
oxidises to the ferricyanide; it is decomposed by bromine water, 
yielding black, hydrated cobalt oxide. Mercurous ferrocyanide .— 
The grey compound is coloured green when treated with chlorine 
water or bromine water. Mercuric ferrocyanide. —White; chlorine 
water colours it green and bromine water brown. Bismuth ferro¬ 
cyanide. —A yellowish-green compound which is not attacked by 
chlorine water or bromine water. [See further, J, Soc , Ghem. Ind. y 
1919, July.] W. P. S. 
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The Benzene Problem. A. von "Weinberg (Bar., 1919, 52, [J5], 

928.-940).—A theoretical paper, in which the author advances an 

explanation of the atomic structure of benzene based on the con¬ 
tinuous oscillation of the atoms within the molecule. The author 
considers that in the case of the double bond two valencies of one 
atom saturate or strive to saturate two valencies of a neighbour¬ 
ing atom in consequence of the oscillation of the atomic nuclei; a 
considerable amount of evidence in favour of this hypothesis is 
deduced from consideration of the internal energy, molecular 
volume, absorption, spectra, intramolecular change, and Walden 
inversion of substances containing unsaturated groups and of the 
influence of double bauds on the stability of the molecule. The 
argument is extended to conjugated linkings and thence to benzene; 
in the latter case the six carbon atoms only lie in one plane as a 
transitory phase; otherwise, the atoms 1, 3, 5 and the atoms 2, 4, 
and 6 are on opposite sides of the plane. The oscillation model is 
shown to- account satisfactorily for the phenomena of substitution 
and to allow the construction of symmetrical formulae for naphtha¬ 
lene, anthracene, phenanthrene, and pyrene, whilst it also accounts 
for the difference in properties between benzene and cydo octa- 
tetraene; it leads to a uniform formulation of p-qxrinoues and 
quinols, and accounts for the existence of two forms of oquinones. 
Triphenyhnethyl and the metallic ketyls can be formulated with¬ 
out recourse to tervalent carbon, whilst the phenomena of hydro¬ 
genation of the phthalic acids are also explained. For details, the 
original paper must be consulted. II. W. 

The Melting Points, Refractive Indices and Densities of a 
Series of Dihalogenobenzenes. J. Narbutt (. Bar 1919, 
52, [I?], 1028—1034).—The melting points were determined by 
observation of the cooling curves of the molten substances, and. are 
accurate to within ±0*02° for m. p.’s above the atmospheric tem¬ 
perature and to within ±0*1° for those of lower temperature; the 
error in the case of the refractive indices', determined with an Abbe 
refractometer, does not exceed ±0*0002-3, whilst the densities are 
accurate to ±0*0001-2. The following constants have been deter¬ 
mined : p-dichloralemeue, m, p. 52*9°; o-dichlorobenzene, m. p. 

- 17*5°, Df 1*3104, Df 4 1*3048, n% 1*5524 ; m-diohlorobenzene, m. p. 

- 24*4°, Df 1*2937, Df 1*2881, n}r s 1*5472; p-ehlorobromobeiizene, 

m. p, 64*6°,; o-chlorobromobenzene, m.p. - 12*0°, Df 1*6511, Df 1*6444, 
?dr 3 1*5821 ; m-Ghlorobromobenzene, m. p. -21*2°,' Df 1*6365, 
Df 1*6297', nYy 1 1*5773; p-dibromobenzeixe, m. p, 86*9° ; o-dibromo- 
'behzenepm, p. +1*8°, Df 1*9633, Df 1*9557, < 4 1*6117; m*di~ 
bromobenzene, m. p, - 6*9°, Df 1*9599, Df 1*9523, 1*6083 ; 

p-bromoiodobenzene, m. p. 90*1°; o-bromoiodobenzene, m. p. +• 2*1°; 
w-bromoiodobenzene, m. p. - 9*3° ; p-di-iodobenzene, m. p. 129 0°; 
o-di-iodobexizene, m, p. 23-4°; M-di-iodobenzene, imp. 34*2°. ■ H. W. 

Products of “Nitration of p-Cymene. Ossian Aschan [with 
Terasvuori and Per Ekwall } (Fimka Kent. Medd., 1918, 5 pp.; 
from Ckem, Zentr 1919, i, 227).—Direct nitration .of cymene 
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yielded 2-nitrocymene, Df 1*067, in minimal amount. Cymene 
was also gradually added to well-cooled concentrated nitric acid 
(I) 1*52), and the following substances were isolated by prolonged 
fractional crystallisation of the solidified product. 1. Substance, 
C 18 H ]7 O 10 N 5 , yellow needles, m. p. 70°, which when reduced with 
ammonium sulphide yielded an amine , orange needles, m. p. 
77—78° (hydrochloride , m. p. 215—218°). II. 3:5-«ro-p- 
cymene , greenish-whit© plates, m. p. 54°, which were reduced to mtro~ 
carvacrylaniine , yellow needles or prisms, m. p. 80—82° (hydro¬ 
chloride, pale red crystals, m. p. 208 — 210°; acetyl derivative, m. p. 
111°). Nitrocarvacrol , needles, m. p. 116—117°, was formed as 
by-product during diazotisation. III. Substance , C 1() H 12 0 5 N 2 , prob¬ 
ably dinitrohydroxy-/?-cymene, C«H 9 Me(N0 e >) t >*CMe 9 *0H, prisms or 
plates, m. p. 90—91°. H. W. 

Tli© DimethylnapMhalenes ol Coal Tar. E. Weissgerber 
and O. Kruber (Bei\, 1919, 52, [J5], 346—370).—Physical methods 
for the separation of the dimethylnaphthalenes in the heavy-oil 
fraction, b. p. 260—265°, seem to be out of the question, and when 
it is considered how many sulphonic acids could be formed by the 
ten possible isomerides, no great help could be expected from 
the sulphonation method which has served so well in the case of 
the polymethylbenzenes. Nevertheless, the authors have tried the 
method, and by varying the conditions have succeeded in isolating 
the 1:6-, 2:6-, and 2:7-isomerides with far less trouble than was 
anticipated. 

1: 6-Dimethylnaphthalene.^—T he crude oil is purified by alter¬ 
nate fractionation and agitation with small quantities of concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid in the cold. It is then stirred with 60% of 
its weight of 98% sulphuric acid for eight to ten hours at about 
40°, when the pasty mass of sulphonic acids is separated and mixed 
with a little water. A solid sulphonic acid* is deposited, which is 
purified by crystallisation from 33% sulphuric acid and converted 
into its sodium salt, bundles of needles, 1IL>0, and amide , 
C 12 H w 0 2 NB, m. p. 185° The sulphonic acid is hydrolysed by 
means of steam' at 130—140° to 1: 6-dimethylnaphthalene, which 
has b. p. 262—263°, I) 15 1*0056 (a-methylnaphthalene has X) 1 *' 5 
1*0267), and forms a pi crate, long, orange-red needles, m, p. lltf°. 
The constitution of the hydrocarbon is revealed by the following 
series of reactions. 

By the alkaline fusion of the sulphonate, 4: 7-diinetkyl-a-naph- 
thol is obtained, in slender needles, m. p. 82°, which couples with 
behzenediazonium chloride to form a dye, C 18 H lc ON 2 , dark red 
leaflets, m. p. 134°, which is insoluble in, and indifferent to, potass¬ 
ium hydroxide, and is therefore an o-hydroxyazo-compound. On 
oxidation with chromic acid in glacial acetic acid, the hydrocarbon 
yields 2 : 6-dimeihyl-a-naphthaqninone , which crystallises in pale 
yellow rosettes of pungent-smelling needles, m. p. 95°, and may be 
oxidised further, by permanganate, to ^methyl-O'-phthalic, acid 
(Jurgens, A., 1907, i, 1036). The production of the o-azo-dye, the 

o* 2 
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^-quinone, and the 3-methylphthalic acid indicates that the hydro¬ 
carbon is either a 1:6- or 1:7-diinethylnaphthalene and the sul- 
phonic acid the 4-derivative. For the final decision, oxidation 
to a dicarboxylic acid is necessary, but many methods were tried 
before this could be accomplished. Oxidation with alkaline ferri- 
oyanid© gives nciphthalene-1 : Q-dicarboxylic add , which crystallises 
in microscopic needles, m. p.,310°, and forms a methyl ester, rosettes 
of needles, m. p. 99°. Prolonged boiling with about 5% nitric acid, 
however, gives chiefly §-mcthyl-a-naphthoie add, which crystallises 
in slender, white needles, m. p. 150—152°, forms a methyl ester, 
a pale yellow oil with a resinous odour, b. p. 183—187°'/30 mm., 
and an ethyl ester, b. p. 203—205°/30 mm., and yields inethyh 
naphthalene when heated with hydrochloric acid at 222—230°. 

The above dicarboxylic acid was also prepared as follows: 
^-Naphthylamine-5-sulphonic acid is diazotised and boiled with 
cuprous cyanide, the 'potassium 6 - cyan onaph t halen e -1 - sit Iph on at e is 
distilled with potassium cyanide, and the 1:6-dicyanonaphthalene 
(short needles, m. p. 208—210°; compare Darmstadter and Wichel- 
haus, Annalevb, 1869, 152, 309) is hydrolysed. 

2 : 6-Dimethvlnaphthalene.—I f the sulphonation is carried out 
at 135—140°, and the product is poured on ice, a much less soluble 
sulphofiie add soon crystallises. This crystallises in large, glisten¬ 
ing leaflets, gives a sparingly soluble sodium salt, 5H 2 0, and an 
amide , m. p. 265—266°, and yields the known 2 :6-dimethylnaphth- 
alene on hydrolysis. The hydrocarbon has m. p. 110—111 0 , b. p. 
261—262°, and has the odour of aniseed, whereas the specimen 
obtained by Baeyer and Villager from ionone (A., 1899, i, 922) had 
the odour of orange blossom. The identity of the compound is 
established, however, by its oxidation with chromic acid to 2:6-di- 
methylnaphtha-1:4-quinone and then by permanganate to trimel- 
litic acid {ibid.). 

The explanation of the different course of the sulphonation was 
found by sulphonating the pure hydrocarbons. 1:6-Dimethyl- 
naphthalene yields the 4-sulphonic acid in the cold, but a mixture 
of freely soluble acids at above 100°; 2:G~dimethylnaphthalene 
yields th© freely soluble 8-sulphonic acid in the cold, which is 
hydrolysed to the hydrocarbon by boiling with about 70% sulphuric 
acid, and converted into the 7-sulphonic acid by heating with 78% 
sulphuric acid at 135—140°. The constitution of the sulphonic 
acids follows from the properties of the corresponding naphthols. 

2 : 6-I)imetJi?jlnaphlhaIene^-sulphonic acid [3: 7 -dimethyl-a-naphth- 
alenesulphonid acid) crystallises in flat needles and tablets, its 
chloride in stout prisms, m. p. 105—107°, and its amide in rosettes 
of leaflets, m. p. 207°. The product of th© alkaline fusion, 

3 :7-dimethyl-a-naphthol, forms colourless needles, m. p. 105—106°, 
and couples with benzeiiediazonium chloride to give Irishenzeneazo- 

■ C^H 2 oON 4 , in steel-blue , needles, m. p. 
191°. 3 : 7-Di?nethyLp~naphth(dene8ulphonic add, the; above pro¬ 

duct of the sulphonation at 135 — 440°, gives rise to 3: 7-d/irnethyh 
&-naphthol, which crystallises in glistening needles, At p. 173—174°, 
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and forms a henzeneazo- compound, in brilliant orange-red needles, 
211 . p. 149—-151°. This is converted into 3 :1 -dim ethyl naphtha- 
1 : %quinone, ruby-red needles, m. p. 151—152°, by reduction to 
the aminoiiaphthol, followed by oxidation with dichromate. 
2:6-Dhnethylnaphtha-l: 4-quinone (above) reacts with phenyl- 
hydrazine to form 4:-be?izene(i2o-2:Mi?nethyl-a-naphthol, which 
crystallises in fiery orange-red needles, m. p. 240—241° (decomp.), 
and changes in alcoholic solution from orange to magenta on the 
addition of alkali hydroxide. 

2: 7-Dimethylnaphthalene.—F or practical purposes, it is not 
advisable to isolate the 2:6-isomeride from the original oil, but to 
proceed as follows: the oil is sulphonated in the cold, and the 
liquid sulphonic acids removed from the solid 1 :6-dimethyl- 
naphthalenesulphonic acid are heated at 150—160° for a few hours 
and then hydrolysed, giving a mixture of solid and liquid hydro¬ 
carbons. The solid mixture generally has m. p. 50—60°, but is 
frequently so rich in the 2:6-isomeride as to yield this readily by 
fractional crystallisation. If not, it is sulphonated at 135—140°, 
the solid 2:6-dimethylnaphthalenesulphonic acid is removed, and 
the liquid acids hydrolysed again. Once more a mixture of solid 
hydrocarbons with low m. p. is obtained. This is then sulphonated 
at about 40°, and the pasty product crystallised from 30% sulphuric 
acid. Two sulphonic acids separate, which are hydrolysed in the 
usual way, when 2: 7-dimeth yhiaphthcdene is obtained in glistening 
leaflets with an aromatic odour, m. p. 96—97°, b. p, 262°, the 
pi crate crystallising in pale yellow needles, m. p. 135—136°. 

The constitution of the new hydrocarbon is established in the 
usual way. When sulphonated at 100°, it yields 2: 7-dimethyl- 
naphthalene-Z-mlphonic acid, which crystallises in pearly, sword¬ 
like forms, and forms a sodium salt, bundles of needles, and an 
amide , m. p. 197—198°. The sodium salt can also be isolated 
from the above crude mixture obtained by sulphonating in the 
cold, or from the mother liquors of the above 2:6-dimethyI- 
naphthalenesulphonate. When fused with potassium hydroxide, 
the salt yields 3 iG-Smethyl-ft-naphthol, in lanceolate crystals, 
in. p. 171—*172°, which gives a brilliant orange-red benseneazo - 
dye, m. p. 183—184°. .When the dye is reduced and the white 
amine is oxidised by chromic acid, 3: 6-d-methylnaphtha-l: 2- 
q id none is obtained, in stout, brownish-red prisms, m. p. 152—153°. 
The isomeric 3 i^dinietdiyhmphthaA. :i-qumone, yellow needles, 
m. p. 114—415°, is obtained by oxidising the hydrocarbon with 
chromic acid, and it yields trimellitic acid on oxidation with per¬ 
manganate. 

The coal-tar fraction, b. p. 220—290°, is commonly regarded as 
being poor in solid ingredients, in fact, is often used to maintain 
other fractions in the liquid state. The discovery of two solid 
dimethylrianhthalenes is therefore contrary to this idea. The only 
genuine oils in the fraction are the jS-methyl- and 1:6-dimethyl- 
naphthalenes, the fluidity being due to the enormous depression 
of the freezing point mutually exerted by the ingredients. A 
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possible outlet for naphthalene as an oil would therefore consist in 
methylating it, J, C. W. 

2 ; 3-Dimethylnaphthalene in Coal Tar. R. Wkissgerbbr 
(Ber., 1919, 52, [B], 370— 371). —On working up the liquid 
sulpliouie acids accompanying the 2:6-dimefchylnaphthalene- 
sill phonic acid (preceding abstract), a well-defined sodium salt was 
once accidentally obtained which, gave a fourth dimethyl- 
naphthalene, crystallising in large leaflets, m. p. 104—105°. By 
direct comparison, this has now been identified with the 2 : 3-di- 
mefchylnaphthalene (guaiene) recently obtained by Sohroeter and 
others from guaiacum resin (this voh, i, 84). J. 0. W. 

Oximinoacetanilides and their Condensation to Isatins, 

T. Sanbmeyer (IIciv. Ghim. Acta , 1919, 2, 234—242). —If a freshly 
prepared solution of hydroxyl amine sulphate is boiled with aniline 
or many of its derivatives and chloral hydrate, oxinuncaret*- 
anilides are formed, according to the equations: CClpCUIO-j~ 
NHvOH —> CCVCir.lSr-OH; this 

+ NHgPh + II 2 0 « NHPh • CO • OH; N • Oil. ^ 

The majority of these compounds, if the ortho-position is un¬ 
occupied, give excellent yields of isatins when heated with, sulphuric 
acid at temperatures varying from 55° to 100° and then diluted 
with water; thus : 

NHPh*0O*CH:N*OH - H s O 

o g H 4 <g' ( ?“>co C 6 H 4 <co>°' OH - 

The solution of hydroxylamiue sulphate is obtained by boiling 
one of hydroxylaminesulphonic acid, prepared by Raschig s method. 
The oximinoacetanilides are all more or less pale yellow, floccu- 
lent, crystalline precipitates. The following have been prepared: 
oximinoneet-cmMide , m. p. 175°;' -o-, -m-, and -p -tohddides, 
m. p.’s 121°, 146°, 162° respectively; -m- and -p-xylidides, m. p/s 
161° and 151°; -o-anisidide, m. p* 140°; -p -phenetidide, in. p, 195°; 
-methyl*, -ethyl*, and -benzyl-anilides, m. p/s 145°, 160°, and 142°; 
-o- 3 -in.-, and -p -chloroamUdes, m. p/s 150°, 154°, 165°; -2:5-, -8:4-, 
and -3 : d-elichloroanilides, m. p/s 163°, 158°, 185°; -5- and -4 -chlorw- 
Q-toltddides, m. p/s 167°, 148°; -6- and A-chlora-m-toluidules, m. p/s 
187°, 134°; -2- and -3~chloro-p-toluidides , m. p/s 177°, 188°; 
A-chloro-oanisidide, m. p. 182°; -^-bromoanilide, m. p. 187°; 
-2 'A-dibromoanilide, m. p. 215°; and oximinoacetanthranilic add, 
m. p. 208°, ■ 

The following isatins are new: 4: l-dimethylisatin, orange-yellow, 
rni|U/2509* 7-chlordsaim, reddish-brown, m. p. 175°; 4: %-dicMoro- 
■idzimi, ■ 'lemon-yellow^ m. p. 250°,; A-chloro-7-methylisatm, orange- 
yellow, m. p. 273°; §-chloro~l-metkyli&atin, yellowish-brown, m. p. 
265°; l-cMora-^nethyluatm, orange-yellow, m. p. 252°; 4 -chloro- 
1 -meihoxyisa&in, dark red, mi p. 240°; and imtin-7-cm%oxylie 
■-mid ,^ brownish-yellow, m. p. 235°. JV C. W. 
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The Conception of Internal Molecular Strain and the 
Theory of Benzene. IX Vorlander (Ber., 1919, 52, [B], 
263-—283).—-A theoretical paper dealing chiefly with the problems 
of orientation in the benzene series. 

I. Positive and Negative Radicles attached to the Benzene 

Nucleus.— The> various radicles are sharply divided into* two classes, 
according to the position occupied by the second substituent in 
bromination, nitration, or sulphonation. One- group exerts a 
;'positive influence, directing the new substituent into the meia - 
position, and includes *S0 3 H, *N0 2 , •CHO, -CHINOoH, “C0 2 H, 
•COoAlk, •CO-NHo, * CO Aik., -CO-COoH, :OOH, -ON, *CC1 3 , 
•NH 3 X, “NH 2 Alk.X, *NHAlk. 2 X, -NAlk.gX, -NH 2 AcylX. The 
other group has a negative influence, and is ortho-para orienting; 
it includes halogens, -OH, -OAlk., -OAcyl, -NHAlk., -NAlk.J, 

•NHAcyl, -KIN-, -CH s , -CTLAlk., -CHAlk.o, -OMe 3 , -CHoCl, 
*CJEL»-0-N0*, *CHo*SO h H, •CHo-NII ) , -CIl/CN, *CK/COJ-I, 

•civcHa-cOoH, ~ch:ch-co 2 h, *ch:ch*no 2 , -csc-coji, 

•C ( jH fi . At first sight, it would seem to be a novel conception to 
regard the groups °S0 3 H, ‘COAT, and *NR 3 X as positive and 
*NIT 2 as negative, and to find a difference between *COMe on the 
one hand and *OMe and # CH 3 on the other, but the author’s notion 
is not based on any valency theories at all. The terms 4- and — 
are used to express the kind of antithesis or strain between the 
connected atoms. Thus, in any member of the above positive 
series, the atom which is attached to the benzene ring is positive; 

for example, Ph*NR 8 -OH, ■ Ph-NO*, Ph-COR, Ph4o 2 *OH, 

4r ~ 4* 

Ph*COOH. In the negative series, the connecting atom is 

negative, thus: Ph“OCH 3 , Ph*CH s , Ph-NH 2 , Ph-OH. 

II. The Nature of the Ammonium Salt Group, *NR 3 X.—In the 
following abstract it is shown that aromatic quaternary ammonium 
salts are difficult to brominate or nitrate, but that the second sub¬ 
stituent goes to the me ^-position. The group *NR 3 X therefore 
resembles the “NO*> group. This is interesting in view of the fact 
that anilines and their alkyl and acyl derivatives, which give 
ortho- and para-derivatives when brominated or nitrated in acetic 
acid solution, yield meta-compounds if dissolved in an excess of 
concentrated sulphuric acid, for then they are acting as ammonium 
salts, ' Like the “CO, “N0 2 , and *CN groups, also, the *NR 3 X group 
protects the benzene nucleus against oxidation and coupling; for 
example,. when o-tolyltrimethylammonium sulphate is oxidised, it 
merely gives o-benzobetaine (this voL, i, 262), Unlike these groups, 
however, the *NR 3 X radicle has no chromophoric properties, in 
spite of the faqt that the production of perbromides, etc., shows it 
to be somewhat unsaturated. 

III. Nitration of Bemotrichloride and tert.-R?/ tyih enzene — 
Under conditions which preclude the hydrolysis of benzotri- 
chloride, nitration gives a meta-compound (this voL, i, 263). This 

, illustrates the difference between the “Cllg group, in which the 
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carbon is — , and the *OGL group, in which, it is -I-. fert. -Butyl- 
benzene, on the other hand, gives almost entirely a pmitro-deriv- 
ative (this voL, i, 261). It is very difficult to chlorinate or oxidise, 
there being apparently a sterie hindrance against the occupation 
of; the ortho-position. 

IV. The Benzene Theory (compare- A., 1902, ii, 250).—The 
carbon atoms in the benzene ring are also written alternately + 
and -. If the ring bears a positive substituent like *N0 2 , the 
formula may be expressed as in (I), if a negative substituent like 
*NH 2j as in (II), in which the strong lines represent greater, and 
the weak lines lesser, tensions. 

N0 2 

+H\ l /H+ 

\. / - \ ' 

1+ +1 

1 /\ + /\ 

-kef Y x h+ 

H+ 

(I.) 

This conception helps to explain why compounds of the first type 
are more stable than the others, and why the first give meta¬ 
derivatives with halogen or nitric and sulphuric acids, whilst the 
second give ortho- and para-compounds. Other problems are dis¬ 
cussed along the same lines, including the position occupied by a 
third substituent when (a) two positive, ( b) two negative, and (e) 
one positive and one negative substituents are already present. 

J. C. W. 

Bromination and Nitration of Aromatic Quaternary 
Ammonium Salts* D. Vorlander and Ernst Siebert (Ber 
1919, 52, [7i], 283—307).—I. Bromination of Phenyltrimethy l- 
ammonium Bromide .—This salt is prepared as follows: dimethyl- 
aniline is warmed with methyl sulphate and benzene, the hygro¬ 
scopic product, NMe J{ Ph*S0 4 Me, m. p. 71—92° (Ullmann, A., 
1903, i, 394), is dissolved in 20% hydrobromic acid and treated with 
bromine, and the tribromide so formed (Tafel, A., 1898, i, 519) is 
boiled with water and the solution evaporated. Phenylt rim ethyl- 
ammonium bromide forms colourless crystals, m. p. 214°, and the 
corresponding pierate has m. p. 115°, Tafel did not succeed in 
brommating the salt (A., 1898, i, 471), but it is now found that 
reaction with bromine takes place at 70° in the presence of iron 
powder, the product being m-brcmophenyltrimethylammomum 
■bromide, C^H^r-NMegBr. This crystallises in stout prisms, m. p. 
236^258° (decomp,), combines with bromine to form an oTange- 
red tribromide , in. p. 93—95°, and a yellow dibromide, m. p. 
120 —122°, and may be converted into the corresponding''iodide, 
colourless prisms, m. p. 202° (Wtofcer ; "ahd ■ 'SCheibe'AA.," 1879, 


NH a 

•"\ l 


+H / 'j'' n H+ 

H+ 

(IT.) 
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107), tri-iodide , dark brown leaflets, m. p. 110°, and yellow pi crate , 
m. p. 151°. The iodide decomposes at 165°/13 mm. into 
m-bromodimethylaniline ( ibid .), which has in. p. 9—10°, b. p. 
125°/10 mm., 253—254°/atm., and is characterised by its picrate, 
hexagonal tablets or prisms, ni. p. 134—138°, and by conversion 
into m-bromo-p'-nitrosodimethylaniline, brownish-green needles, 
m. p. 116° (not 148° as given by Wurster and Scheibe). 

If the bromination is carried out at 100;—120°, the product is 
3 :4 -dihromophenyltrimethylammomuni bromide, which crystallises 
as a mass of minute filaments, m. p. 180° (decomp.). The corre¬ 
sponding tribromide, O c H S B r 2 ’NMe^B r 3 , forms golden-yellow 
leaflets, m. p. 147—149° (decomp.); the iodide crystallises in almost 
white, glistening needles, an. p. 185° (decomp.), and the tri-iodide 
forms brown leaflets, m. p. 136—138°. If the iodide is converted 
into the hydroxide, and this is distilled under reduced pressure, 
3 : 4:-dibromodimeihylaniline is formed. This crystallises in needles 
or hexagonal tablets, m. p. 68—70°, decomposes into a reddish- 
violet dye on distillation under ordinary pressures, and may also 
be obtained by brominating 3-bromodimethylaniline or methyl¬ 
ating 3:4-dibromoaniline. The base forms a characteristic 
•pierate , flat, yellow needles, m. p. 142—146°, and a perbromide, 
m. p. 161—163° (decomp,), yields a mixture of products when 
treated with nitrous acid, including a golden-yellow nitro- com¬ 
pound, m. p, 131°, and may be converted into; the above 3:4-di- 
bromophenyltrimethylammonium salts after treatment with methyl 
sulphate. 

For the sake of comparison, the unknown 3:5- and 3:6-dibromo- 
dimethylanilines have been prepared from the corresponding 
anilines by means of methyl sulphate. 3: 5d)ibromodimetJiyl- 
amline crystallises in large, white tablets, m. p. 77—79°, and forms 
a picrate , m, p. 151—153°, and Z :b-dibromophenyltrimethyl- 
ammonium tribromide may be precipitated by means of bromine 
and hydrobromic acid from the alkaline mother liquor obtained in 
the preparation as yellow leaflets, m. p. 149° (decomp.). 3 

hromodimethylaniline has m, p, below —35°, b. p. 134—137°/ 
10 mm,, forms a pale yellow picrate , m. p. 149°, and reacts with 
nitrous acid to give 3 ift-dibromonitro&omethylaniline, 

C c H s B r 2 * N Me * NO, 

in small, white needles, m. p. 86—87°. 3; 6-DibromophenyUri- 

methylmnmonmm tribromide forms golden-yellow leaflets, in. p. 
135—136° (decomp.). 

II. Nitration ' of Phenyltrimethylam monium Nitrate .—The 
bromide is converted into the nitrate, m. p. 110-—115°, by evapor¬ 
ating two or three times with dilute nitric acid. Nitration takes 
place when the salt is heated at 100° with fuming nitric acid for 
eight hours, the product being m-nitrophenyltrin^ethylammonium 
nitrate, which crystallises in colourless prisms, m. p. 220—240° 
(decomp.) (compare Tafel, loc. dt.). The corresponding picrate 
forms yellow tablets, m. p. 151—153°, the iodide hexagonal or 
quadratic tablets, decomp. 205°, and the tri-iodide 'dark 1 brown 
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leaflets, m. p. 143—145° (decomp.), The iodide yields w-nitro- 
dimethylaniline, m. p. 58—60°, when heated in a vacuum, the 
product being identical with one made by UllmamTs method (A., 
1900, i, 619). The action of sodium nitrite on hydrochloric acid 
solutions of this base leads to different products, according to the 
concentration of the acid. In dilute if acid, the product is m-nitro- 
nitrosoinethylaniline, NO^Cyl^'NMe-NO, m. p. 76° (Noelting and 
Strieker, A., 1886, 544)," from more concentrated solutions (acid 
with D IT—1*2), the products also .include 3:4- and 3:6-dinitro- 
dimethy 1 anilines, m. p/s 174—175° and 112° respectively. 

III. Nitration of o -Tolyltrimethyhmimoniutn Nitrate *—Di- 
methyl-o-toluidine is methylated by means of methyl sulphate, the 
product is converted into the ammonium tribromide, and this is 
heated with dilute nitric acid. o-ToIi/ltrimethylommonimn nitrate 
crystallises in quadratic leaflets, m. p. 175°; the corresponding 
■picrate has m. p. 112—114°, the meremri chloride m, p. 192° 
(decamp.), and the auriehloride rri, p. 189°. The nitrate readily 
reacts with boiling nitric acid (D 1*51) to form 5 -nitro-o-tolyltri- 
methylanmommn nitrate, NO./C^H H Me*NMe/N0 ;i , in fiat needles, 
m. p. 230—235° (decomp.), which behave in a remarkable manner 
towards alkalis. When covered with 33% potassium hydroxide, the 
salt becomes bluish-green and then deep indigo-blue, changing to 
a reddish-violet solution on dilution, which gradually deposits 
brownish-red or green flocks. The corresponding pi crate forms 
long, yellow needles, m. p. 202°, the- me ramchloride long, white 
needles, m. p. 226°' (decomp.)/ the auriehloride yellow leaflets, 
m. p. 200° (decomp.), the platimehloride orange-red needles and 
prisms, m. p. 233° (decomp.), and the iodide golden-yellow needles, 
m. p. 195° (decamp.). The iodide decomposes when heated in a 
vacuum into 4-nitrodimethyl-o-toluidine, N0 2 *C ( jH. i Me*NMe 2 , m. p, 
13*5—15°, b. p. 160°yi6 mm.; hydrochloride, m. p. 197° (decomp.) 
(compare Gnehm and Blmner, A., 1899, i, 266), When the 
ammonium hydroxide is evaporated in a flask and then heated, 
trimethylamine, formaldehyde, and other gases are evolved, and at 
170—180°/15—-30 mm., m-nitrodimethylaniline distils into the 
receiver. 1 

IV. Nitration of m-TolylirimethylammonUim Nitrate .—m-Tolu- 
idine is converted in the above manner into m-tolyltrim-ethj/l~ 
ammonium nitrate , which forms prismatic crystals, m. p. 134°, the 
corresponding pier ate having m. p. 108°, When boiled with 
fuming nitric acid, the salt yields 4 mitrcrmddyUrimMhyl- 

\ ammonium, nitrate, white tablets, m. p. 195° (decomp.), the corre¬ 
sponding pie rate having m, p. 205°, the iodide , m. p. 165° 
.^(decomp.), and the tri-iodide, crystallising in violet-brown needles, 
The iodide decomposes at 2I0°/ll mm. into' 6-nitfo- 
dimethyl-?n -tolpidine, which crystallises in dark yellow, flat, tri- 
clinic needles, m. p. 83°. This has been prepared also by methyl- 
abing 6-nitro^-toluidine (made from m-toluidine or w-cresol), and 
■ft corresponds with a nitrodim ethyl- m-toluidine described by 
t Wnrster and -Riedel (A., 1880, 109). 
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V. Nitration of p -Tolyltrimethylammoiiiam Nitrate .—Dimethyl- 
_p-toluidine is converted into p dolyUrimethylammonium tribromide , 
golden-yellow leaflets, m. p. 113—115°, and then into the nitrate , 
white leaflets, m. p. 125°, and 'literate, long, yellow needles, m. p. 
195—-197°, by the usual means. Z-Nitro-p - 1olylammonium nitrate 
crystallises in glistening, white scales, in. p. 205-—220° (decamp.), 
the -pierate in long, yellow needles, m. p. 203°, the tribromide in 
long, yellow prisms, m. p. 152° (decomp.), the iodide in pale 
yellow prisms, m. p. 195° (decomp.), the triAodide in violet-brown 
prisms, m. p. 126°, and the platinichloride forms orange-yellow 
crystals, m. p. 207° (decomp.), and the mercunchloride long, white, 
prismatic needles, m. p. 141°. The iodide decomposes at 160°/ 
12 mm. into 2-nitrodimethyl-p-toluidine, yellowish-red plates, m. p. 
38°, the picrate having m. p. 147°. The base reacts with nitrous 
acid to form 2-nitrosonitrosomethyl-p-toluidine, in. p. 57—59° 
(Piunow, A., 1896, i, 161), and it may be obtained by methylating 
2-nitro-^toluidine or nitrating dimethyl-p-toluicline (Haibaeh, A., 
1902, i, 444; D.R.-P. 69188). J. C. W. 


Oxidation of Secondary and Tertiary Aromatic Amines ■ 
XX. Bitertiary Hydrazines and Related Substances. 
Heinrich Wieland (Ber., 1919, 52, [#], 886—893).—Although 
the explanation of the mechanism of the blue colour reaction of 
diphenylamine advanced by Kehrmann and Micewicz (A., 1912, 
i, 1020), and Wieland (A., 1913, i, 1386), has been generally 
accepted, certain details have been criticised by Marqueyrol and 
Muraour (A., 1914, i, 577). Thus, the removal of the imino- 
hydrogen atom by oxidation of the free base has been attributed 
by Wieland to the unsaturated nature of tervalent nitrogen; when 
this becomes saturated, as by salt formation, the oxidising agent 
appears to attack the benzene nucleus. Under similar conditions, 
however, the French chemists found diphenylamine to be appar¬ 
ently less readily oxidised in concentrated than in dilute acid 
solution; this is now shown to be due, however, to the consumption 
of the oxidising agent by side-reactions caused by the concentrated 
acid. 

Diphenylmethylamine is readily oxidised to a carmine-red dye, 
which is reduced to f -ddmethylbenzidine, colour¬ 

less, silky needles, m. p. 171°. Biphenyl methy famine salphonic 
acid is formed as a by-product of the methylation of diphenylamine 
with methyl sulphate; the sodium* salt was analysed. The 
mechanism of the oxidation of salts of tertiary amines is also dis¬ 
cussed, and it is suggested that the first stage of the process consists 
in the removal of the hydrogen atoms introduced with the acid, and 
that this is followed by oxidation of the p^ira-hydrogen atoms; the 
first phase is then analogous to the formation of dianthrone from 
anthranol. The explanation is not, however, valid for triphenyl- 
amine, for which the primary addition of oxygen or hydroxyl is 
assumed, H, W\ 
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Ditertiary Hydrazines, XXL CMorotriarylmethanes 
and Diarylamio.es. Heinrich Wikland, Boris Dolgovv, and 

Talbot J. Albert (Ber., 1919^ 52, [/I], 893 . 898).— It has been 

previously shown that the dissociation products of ditertiary hydr¬ 
azines unite with triphenylmethyl to yield triphenylmethyldiaryl- 
amines; attempts are now described to obtain these substances by 
the action of chi o r o tr i ph eny lin eth an e on diarylamines. In 
general, however, derivatives of tetraphenylmethane are obtained, 
the formation of which is clue to the transformation of the triaryl- 
:me thyldi ar ylamines under the experimental conditions adopted : 
CPh s -NPLj CPh 3 -O 0 H 4 -NHPh. 

p- AnillnotetmpheJii/Iviethane., slender needles, in. p. 242°, after 
previous softening, is prepared by heating triphenylmethyl chloride 
and diphenylamine in benzene solution; it is oxidised by chromic 
acid in glacial acetic acid solution to a benzidine dye, and yields 
a riv7rromo-derivative, m. p. 214—215°. It can also be prepared 
by heating iY-triphenylinetHylcliphenylamine with diphenylamine 
hydrochloride in the presence of benzene, or by protracted heating 
of the first-named substance in glacial acetic acid solution. The 
action of chlorotriphenyhnethane on p-ditolylamine, or the trans¬ 
formation of A-triphenylmethylditolylamine, leads to the formation 
of a substance, rn. p. 217-—218°, which probably has the constitu¬ 
tion CHPh 2 -C 6 H 4 ’N(C {| H 4 Me) 2 . A similarly constituted compound, 

slender, ^ colourless needles, m. p. 197.-199°, is obtained from 

chlorotriphenylmethane and p-dianisylamine. Reaction between 
|>te tram, ethyl di aminocl iphenylam ine and chlorotriphenylmethane 
is of particular interest, since, in this instance, the primary product 
can be isolated, and is identical in all respects with that obtained 
from triphenylmethyl and the radicle N(C B H 4 *NMe 3 )j> (Wieland, A., 
1915, i, 848); as by-product, the additive compound, 
CPh n -NChC ft H 4 Me 2 *NH*C fi H 4 *NMe 2 , 
is formed, which, decomposes into indam ine and tr iphen yl meth ane, 

H. W. 

The Nitro-derivatives of Phenyl-/?-napMhylamme. Hugh 
Rvan and James J. Diujmm (Proc. Hop: Irish Acad,, 1918, 
84, [2?], (8), 165—174).—Amongst the compounds proposed for 
us© as stabilisers for nitrocellulose powders is phenylacato-0~ 
naphtha!ide. The nature of its action has not hitherto been in¬ 
vestigated, Since it seemed likely that the stabilising action is due 
to its power of combining with nitrous and nitric acids, its reaction 
with these substances was examined. 

Nitrogen peroxide, from lead nitrate, has apparently no* action 
on phenylaceta-0-naphthalide in dry ethereal solution. In presence 
of moist ether, hydrolysis and nitration occur. Phenyl-0-naphthyl- 
amine and a mpnonifcrophenyl-^-naphthylamine, colourless, cubical 
crystals from xylene, m. p. 119—120°, are formed. The orienta¬ 
tion of the moiionitro-derivative was not determined. It was 
also obtained from the stabiliser and cold concentrated nitric acid. 
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In alcoholic solution, the stabiliser slowly forms two trinitro- 
compounds, m. p. 242° and 179° respectively. The same com¬ 
pounds are produced when a mixture of amyl nitrite, nitric acid 
(1—6 molecules), and the stabiliser in glacial acetic acid is allowed 
to remain. Tinder similar conditions, in the absence of amyl 
nitrite,' no- action occurs. The trinitro-compound, mi. p. 179°, is 
also obtained when phenyl-/3-naphthylamine in glacial acetic acid 
is treated with a large excess of nitric acid. It forms orange 
crystals from glacial acetic acid. The yellow trinitro-compound, 
m. p. 242°, is also formed when phenyl-jS-naphthylnitrosoamine 
reacts with nitric acid in glacial acetic acid, and is identical with 
2 7 :4 / -dinitrophenyl-l-nitro-2-naphthylamine, which was prepared 
by Goldberg's method (A., 1908, i, 288) from chloro-2:4-dinitro¬ 
benzene and 1 -nitro-2-naphthylamine. 

The authors have also prepared the following' substances by the 
Goldberg reaction in hot nitrobenzene: 

p- Nifrro phenyl-&-?mph thylamin e (from j8-n aph thy 1 ami ne and 
//-bromonitrobenzene) forms yellow, matted, acicuiar crystals from 
benzene, m. p. 283—284°, which give a bluish-violet coloration with 
concentrated sulphuric acid. 

Phenyl-l-iiiti'o-fi-naphthylamine (from, bromobenzene and '1-nitro- 
/3-naphthylamine) forms deep red prisms from alcohol, m. p. 
105—106°. Its solution in cold sulphuric acid has a deep red 
colour. 

1-Chloro-2:4-dinitrobenzene and jS-naphthylamine yield a com- 
pound , red prisms, m. p.. 170—171°. Other compounds prepared 
in the course of this work are: a trinitro-derivative of phenyl-fb 
n aph thylamin e, melting and decomposing at 210°, and a dinitro- 
derivative, brown prisms, melting and decomposing at 170—180°. 

F. C. 


Improvements in the Manufacture of Nitrophenols. 

David Baird Macdonald and, Jackson Calvert (Brit. Pat., 
126062 and 126084).—The formation of 2:4-dinitrophenol in the 
nitration of benzene with nitric acid in presence of mercuric nitrate 
is greatly facilitated by passing carbon dioxide either into the 
reaction mixture or through the benzene or nitric acid contained 
in a separate vessel, the mixed vapours then being led into the 
mixture of nitric acid and mercuric nitrate in the former case, or 
of benzene and mercuric nitrate, together with a small portion of 
the nitric acid, in the latter. The reaction is allowed to proceed 
for about six hours at 40—50°, and commercially pure dinitro- 
phenol may be isolated from the reaction mixture by simply 
volatilising the more volatile constituents. 

According to the second patent, air or oxygen, or a mixture of 
air and oxygen* with or without carbon dioxide, may be substi¬ 
tuted for the carbon dioxide there employed with similar results. 
[See, further, J. Soe . Ghem . Ind., 1919, 406a.] G. F, M. 
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PinaMetic Acid* a Resin Acid from the Sulphate 
Cellulose Liquors,. Ossian Aegean and K. E. Ekholm: (Finska 
Kem. Medd 1918, pp. 8; from Ghent, Zentr 1919, i, 285—286). 
—Pinahietic acid , C 20 H 30 O 2 , shining needles, in. p. 176—178°, has 
been isolated from the resin acids of the “black liquor” of the 
sulphate cellulose factories. When dissolved in a mixture of 
chloroform and acetic anhydride, the acid yields, on addition of a 
little concentrated sulphuric acid, a purplish-red coloration which 
passes through violet and blue into black. With hydrochloric acid 
and ferric chloride, the coloration is violet-blue. The residue 
obtained after evaporation with nitric acid becomes orange-yellow 
on addition of ammonia, instead of violet as with abietic acid. 
The specific rotation depends greatly on the solvent, the acid being 
dextrorotatory when dissolved in aromatic hydrocarbons, but kevo- 
rotatory in solution in aliphatic hydrocarbons. H. W. 


Catalytic Racemisation of Ethyl Z-Mandelate. Alex. 
McKenzie and Henry Wren (T., 1919, 115, 602—613), 


The Bromination and Bromine Derivatives ol Certain 
8-Ketoxsic Esters » E. P. Kohler and H. Gilman (J, Amer. Ghent, 
Sac., 1919, 41, 683—692).—The course of the bromination of 
methyl y-benzoyl-^-phenykaa-dmiethylbutyrate, 

CK>Bz * CPIPh • CMe 2 * C0 2 Me, 

is found to depend on the temperature, the solvent, and the rate 
at which the bromine is added, the bromo-ester, saturated 
y-lacfcones, and an unsaturated y-laclone being formed. 

y-Benzoyl~j$-phenybaa~dimethylbutyric acid is obtained by boil¬ 
ing together benzene, phenyl styryl ketone, arid ethyl a-bromoim- 
butyrate with some zinc suspended in the liquid in a copper cage, 
and hydrolysing the product by raethyl-alcoholie-aq neons sodium 
hydroxide. It has in, p. 159°, and forms an, arims, m. p. 184*6°. 
The methyl ester, in. p. 92°, b. p. 200°/25 mm., is formed in the 
usual way from the acid (compare A., 1911, i, 863). When the 
ester, dissolved in chloroform, is slowly treated with bromine in 
the cold, the chief product is methyl y-bromo-y-benzoyl-^phenyl- 
aa-dbnethylbutyrate, m. p. 125° (ibid,, 864). If the temperature 
is raised or the chloroform is removed by distillation instead of 
evaporation in a current of dry air, methyl bromide is lost, and two 
stereoisomeric, saturated y-lactones are formed (ibid,), whilst a 
crotonolactone is produced if the reaction is carried out in methyl 
alcohol or the bromine is added rapidly, thus: 


OHBzBr-CHPh*CMe,;C0 2 Me 

CHPh*CBBz^ Br 2 


Melh- 


?ph:cB z . ■ 01TrT) 
e.-CO-^ 0 + 2HBr. 


The original acid is easily converted into the 3-lactone 
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863), CHPh<Q^“^Q>0, by dissolving it in acetic anhydride 

containing a few drops of concentrated sulphuric acid. This 
lactone reacts with bromine in carbon tetrachloride to form an 
unstable dibromide which decomposes into the above bromo-ester 
and a saturated y-lactone in methyl alcohol, but if bromination is 
carried out in methyl alcohol, an isomeric bromo-ester, m. p. 172°, 
is formed. The two esters both yield the y-lactone, m. p. 115°, 
when left with methyl-alcoholic hydrogen bromide, but they 
behave differently on heating. The one with m. p. 125° decomposes 
at about 130° into the unbrominated ester, m. p. 92°, the corre¬ 
sponding acid, the y-lactone, m. p. 115°, and the crotonolactone. 
The isomeride, m. p. 172°, decomposes at about 180° into benzoyl 
bromide, a small amount of the crotonolactone, and much un¬ 
cry stallisable oil. 

The above y- benzayl-^phenyl-aa-dimethylcrotonolactone is 
obtained in pale yellow needles, m. p. 117°, by heating the original 
acid with bromine in carbon tetrachloride solution. The reaction 
proceeds briskly at first, but the final stage requires several hours, 
and it obviously follows a similar course to the bromination of 
the ester (above). The lactone may be reduced to the original 
acid by means of zinc and acetic acid. It gives a deep yellow 
solution in alcoholic potassium hydroxide, which deposits a yellow 
solid on acidifying, and this soon fades and produces the lactone 
again. With alcoholic hydrogen chloride, the lactone forms ethyl 
y-7c eto-y-be m oyl-\ 3 -ph e nyl- aa-dime t h yl b v tyrat e , 

COPh* CO * OHPh* CMe 3 * C0 2 E t, 

which crystallises in yellow needles, m. p. 93°, and may be hydro¬ 
lysed to the free acid, m. p, 145°. The dioxime of this, m. p. 
186°, is formed when the lactone is boiled with hydroxylamine 
hydrochloride and barium carbonate in alcohol. J. C. W. 


Statics and Dynamics of the two Phthalyl Chlorides. 
Wilhelm Csanyj (Mcmatsh., 1919, 40, 81—92).—Phthalyl 

chloride exists in two tautomeric modifications, a solid and a liquid. 
The equilibrium in the melt is toward the side of the lower melting 
modification, and can only be reached from this side. The solid 
modification is the stable one. The equilibrium is independent of 
the temperature, hence the heat change accompanying the change 
from one modification to the other must be very small or zero. 
The equilibrium is set up extremely slowly at low temperatures, but 
with increase in temperature the velocity of the change to the 
stable form increases, rapidly, so that at the boiling point it is 
almost instantaneous. The mean temperature-coefficient of the 
transition velocity is 1*6 for 10°. The velocity of the change was 
determined at 130°, the amount changed at measured intervals 
being deduced from the melting point of the mixture. It is 
shown that'the reaction is uuhnolecular, and tfie velocity, constant 
has the value 0*036. The natural melting point of the system is 
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practically identical with, the melting point of the lower melting 
modification. An eutectic is formed at 8°, and consists of 28 
parts of the higher melting variety to 77 parts of the lower melting 
variety. ' " J. F. S. ' 


Constitution of Aliphatic y-Ketonic Acids and the 
Aromatic o- Aldehyde- and o-Ketonic-carboxylic Acids and 
their Derivatives, Karl von Auwbrs and Anna Heinzk ( Ber 
1919, 52, [A], 584—601).—Borne new examples of the application of 
optical measurements to the determination of chemical constitution. 

Lsevulic acid, b. p. 153°/14 mm., gives the following values: 
£72„-Q*Q3, £?2i>-0*01, E 2^,, + % £?2 y _*4-1%, calculated for tlio 
usual formula CH 3 *C0*CE 2 *CH 2 *C0 2 TL Its acetyl derivative, m, p. 
78°, gives values which agree with the isomeric y-lactone structure, 
+ 0*15, £72 D + 0T6, £72*..,+ 4%, £72 y _.„±0%, that is, it is really 

Oil *CIJ 

y-acetoxyvalerolactone, OAc*OMe<^ -00 2 * 

The phthalides show considerable exaltations, thus: phthalide 
itself, m, p. 73°, #2,+ 064, £72, ! + 0*G7, jSS„. ft + 27%; a-cbloro- 
phthalide, from o-plithalaldeliydic acid and thionyl chloride, m. p. 01°, 
EX + 0 57, EX + 0*58 ; diethylphthalido, m. p. 54°, b. p. 158°/17 mm. 
(Bauer, A., 1904, i, 417), £72>0*51, £72 D + 0*56, E\_ a +25%. The 
optical properties of the ^-esters of o-aldehydo- or o-keto-acids agree 
with those of the phthalides, whilst the normal esters compare with 
the parent aldehyde or ketones. The ^-esters are, therefore, phthalides, 
as Egerer and Meyer assumed (A., 1913, i, 209). Methyl o-aldehyde- 
benzoate, m. p. 97°, has £72* + 0*75, £72 D + 0*77, £%„*, + 37%, 
EX~ a + 41% (benzaldehydo : + 0*99, +1*02, +45%, + 49%), and the 

\]/~e ster, a-methoxyph thalide, H* OMe, m. p. 40—47°, 


b. p, 145*5—146°/12 mm., compares with the above phthalides; 
EX + 0*48, £72 D + 0*48, £%„„ + 22%, £72„_* + 22%. o-Propionyb 
benzoic acid, m. p. 93°, gives values which suggest that in the molten 
state the acid contains some of the isomeric hydroxyethy]phthalide; 
EX, + 0*52, EXo 4- 0*53, EX-* + 22%. The methyl ester, 
C0Et*0 6 H^G0 2 Me, 

from the silver salt and methyl iodide, b. p. 157—158°/19 mm., gives 
the values £J2 a + 0*53, £72 D + 0*55, £72^ + 26%, £72 , + 29%, which 
compare with those of propiophenone, +0*43, +0*48, + 29%, +81%, 
whereas the if/~e ster, prepared by the action of the alcohol and 
sulphuric acid, is really a-metJioxy-a-eSiylphthoblide^ b. p. 157°/17 mm,, 
E 2*+ 0*53, £72 r > + 0*56, £72,*..,, + 25%, £72 y „* + 26%. Methyl o-benzoyl- 
benzoate, m. p. 52°, £?2* + 0*90, £72 D + 0*95, E%^. a + 40%, £72 y _,* + 45%, 
and the ethyl ester, m. p. 58°, £72* +1*00, £72r> + r06, £72,*.-* + 39%, 
compare with benzophenonc, £72 ( ., + 0*98, £72 D + 1*09, EX^ a + 44%, 
whilst the fester, rn ¥ p. 58°, EX + 0*52, £?2 D + 0*57, £72^ + 23%, 
■MX^^%X%t is really a-ethoxy-a-phenylphthalide. 1%^% 

;);;; : ;Eihyl : hydrogen fumarate, m. p. 70 1 , £72 rt +1*04, £72 D + T.G3, 
EXp„ a + 34%, shows greater exaltations than the normal ester, 
£72„ +0*64, £72 d + 0*67> £72^^ + 25%, whereas the reverse is the case 
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with the phthalat'es; ethyl hydrogen plithalate, E% a + 0’42, H2 D + 0*41, 
E$, } ^ + 22% ethyl plithalate, EX + 0'56, + 0*58, + 22%. 

Methyl plithalate, whether prepared from the silver salt and methyl 
iodide, from the chloride and sodium methoxide oi* from the anhydride, 
alcohol, and hydrogen chloride, has the values E\ 4-0*56, E% X) + 0*57, 
BS^ + 24%, A2 y __„ + 27%. 

Comparing ^-esters with the normal esters, it appears that their 
boiling points are very close together, but that ^-esters have the 
higher densities and lower refractive indices. For the details of 
densities and refractive indices, the original should be consulted. 

J. C. W. 

The Constitution of the Truxillic Acids and of Truxone, 
Hans Stobbe (:Ber 1919, 52, [ B ] } 1021—1028).—The formulas 
Ph*CH*CH*00 2 H , CRPh-CH-COJi . . 

C0 2 H-CH-CHPh and CHPh-CH-CO~H. hav ® been assl §' lled to 
a- and jS-truxillic acids. Whilst, however, the latter may be 
regarded as well established, the former is not so definitely proved, 
and depends chiefly on the determination of the molecular weight 
of the amyl ester, the failure to obtain benzil by oxidation, the 
formation of an abnormal polymeric anhydride which does not give 
a fluorescein, and the conversion into truxone. The molecular 
weight of the latter has not been directly determined, and its 
formulation is deduced from its relationship to- truxene, truxene- 
quinone, and dihydrotruxone. Truxenequinone has, however, 
been shown to be identical with tribenzoylenebenzene, 
and since it is readily formed by the oxidation of truxene, it seems 
very probable that the latter is tribenzylenehenzene, C. i7 XT :l8 , and 
that truxone has therefore the molecular formula C 27 H 18 0 3 . Its 
formation from a number of substances, however, shows that the 
molecule of a-truxillic acid cannot contain more than eighteen 
carbon atoms, and this is supported by evidence from the mole* 
cular weights of ethyl dibrorao-a-truxillate and ethyl hexachloro- 
a-truxillate. 

To obtain further insight into the depolymerisation of the 
truxillic acids, the author has reinvestigated their action towards 
sulphuric acid; it is found that only the a-acid undergoes depoly r 
inerisation with formation of truxone, and that the latter is not 
directly produced from a-truxillic acid, but is formed by the action 
of the sulphuric acid on the tram - or c?Vcinnamic acid, which is 
the primary product of the change. The only positive evidence 
in favour of the usual formula for a-truxillic acid is thereby greatly 
discounted, and it appears possible to- the author that the a - and 
/3-acids are structurally identical, and therefore stereoisomerides, 
the difference in their behaviour being due to the relative positions 
of the phenyl and carboxyl groups with respect to the plane of the 
4-carbon ring. Support for this hypothesis is deduced from a 
study of the absorption curves of a- and /9-triix'illic acids, which 
ate,found to be 'even more closely similar than those of the stereo- 
isomeric cinnamic acids. ' „ H. W. 
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The Addition of Nitromethane to Unsaturated Esters. 
E. P. Kohler and H. Engelbrecrt (J. A me,i\ Ohem . 8oc. y 1919, 
41, 764—770).—The experiments on the interaction of alcoholic 
sodionitromethane and unsaturated ketones (A., 1916, i, 404) have 
now been extended to a/3-imsaturated esters. Deep orange or red 
solutions are obtained which, on acidification, yield red oils which 
do not crystallise and cannot be purified by distillation in a 
vacuum. Similar results are obtained when the condensation takes 
place in presence of small amounts of feebly basic reagents, such 
as sodamicle, piperidine, potassium acetate, etc. These red oils 
are insoluble in sodium carbonate, and their colour is not affected 


on acidification. They may be heterocyclic compounds formed by 
elimination of sodium methoxide from the metallic derivatives. 
Thus, in the case of dimethyl ben zy 1 idenetnalon ate, 


CHPh- 

l 


OHINCHONa MejO-CO 


“CH*CO«Me 

i 


CHPh-CH>C0 2 Me 

chino-oAo 


+ NaOMe. 


It was finally shown that, in order to isolate the additive product 
of nitromethane and to avoid the formation of these red oils, the 
experiments should be made in dry methyl-alcoholic solution in 
presence of sodium methoxide, the mixture immediately neutralised 
with a little glacial acetic acid, and saturated with hydrogen 
chloride. Under these conditions, dimethyl benzylidenemalonate 
gives methyl y-nitro-^phenylethylmalonate, 

N 0 2 * CH 2 • CHPh • CH (CO a Me) 2 , 

stout prisms, m. p. 63°, which is identical with the additive pro¬ 
duct of methyl sodiomalonate and jS-nitrostyrene; this is an ex¬ 
ample of a new type of reaction, which is being further investi¬ 
gated. With alkalis, this substance is decomposed, whilst boiling 
hydrochloric acid yields phenylsuccinic acid. Bromine in carbon 
tetrachloride gives a m onobromo-deri vati ve, m. p. 158°. 

The additive product of nitromethane and dimethyl cinnamyl- 
idenemalonate, CHPh:CIDCH(GIi/m 2 )UH(C0 2 Me)^ can also 
be obtained in benzene solution with a yield of 65%. In methyl 
alcohol, the yield is 87%. The nitre-ester crystallises in square 
plates, m. p. 74-—75°. 

The authors have prepared esters of benzoylacrylic acid by 
bro minuting esters of benzoylpropionic acid, and subsequently 
eliminating hydrogen bromide. Methyl hemoyl acrylate was 
obtained in 92% yield as a yellow oil, b. p, 191° at 40 mm., and 
solidifying at 32°. 

Methyl j3-nitro-a-phenacylpropionate, 

C0Ph-CH 2 *CH(CH a -]Sr0' 2 )-C0. 2 Me, 

'.rpolts at 57°. 

Two formulae are possible for a substance of .this type,: because 
the ethylenic linking in the ester of benzoylacrylic acid is con¬ 
jugated both with they carbonyl and with the carboxyl group. 
The foregoing constitution '.assigned .tolf.'' is'; 1 supported by the fact 
that when sodiomalonic esters combine with methyl benzoyl acrylate, 
the sodium atom becomes attached to the carbon atom furthest 
from the carboxyalkyl group.,, . -; ■ 
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With boiling hydrochloric acid it yields benzoylpropionic acid. 
Bromine in chloroform gives rise to two isomeric monobromo-deriv- 
atives, separable owing to their differing solubility in cold methyl 
alcohol. The sparingly soluble one crystallises in plates, m. p, 
125°. The other forms needles, m. p. 59°. F. C. 

Bile Acids. V. Martin Schenck (Zeitsch. physiol. Ghem 
1919, 104, 284—292. Compare A., 1914, i, 487).—The 

2 hodioxime of bilianic acid when heated with 20% hydrochloric 
acid yields a substance, isolated by means of its copper salt, which 
crystallises in white needles decomposing at 228—230°. It is 
believed that this product is a mm ocarh oxy b ilia ni c acid iso oxime, 
a 4 H 38 0 9 N 2 , formed by the opening of only one of the two lactam 
rings present in bilianic acid. Such an acid should contain four 
carboxyl groups, three of which were present in bilianic acid, but 
only three were tit-ratable by direct means. It is considered that 
the fourth is protected by the adjacent amino-group, since an 
increased titration value was obtained after treatment with form¬ 
aldehyde by the technique of Sorensen. Cholic acid oxime, 
C 24 H 37 0 7 N, begins to decompose at 160°. The oxime treated with 
strong sulphuric acid on the water-bath gave the isooxime, 
C 24 H 37 0 7 N, long, hexagonal needles, decomp, 273—275°. By the 
action of hydrochloric acid on the 250 oxime, a substance, C 24 H 30 O 8 N, 
was obtained in rhomb ohedra, in. p. 194-—195°. This is apparently 
amino carh oxy cholic acid. After melting, it sets again, and finally 
decomposes at 274—275°, the decomposition point of the isooxime. 
These experiments support the work of Borsche and Rosenkranz 
(this vol., i, 276) on the structural relationship between bilianic 
acid and cholic acid. J. C. D*. 

Attempted. Synthesis of Fisetoh Adolf Bonn (Ber. f 1919, 
52, [TTj, 923—928).—Th© synthesis of fisetol (co-hydroxy- 
resaeetophenone) has been attempted by several methods, which, 
however, have not been completely successful (compare Tambov 
and Du Bois, A., 1918, i, 395). 

Chlor©acetonitrile and resorcinol monomethyl ether react in 
ethereal solution under the influence of zinc chloride and dry 
hydrogen chloride to yield the 2 -methyl and 4-methyl ether of 
w-chlororesacetophenone, which are separated by taking advantage 
of the volatility of the latter with steam; the former has m. p. 
173—174° (uncorr,). Similarly, bromoacetonitrile and resorcinol 
dimethyl ether yield <*> - & romoac e t oresordn ol dimethyl ether , m. p. 
102—104° after previous softening, which is probably converted, by 
potassium acetate into the corresponding acetate , prisms, m. p. 
75°. Resorcinol and bromoacetonitrile yield a product , m. p. 127° 
after softening, but, as in the case of the dimethyl ether, the 
analytical results point to a partial displacement of bromine during 
til© condensation, <&-Phenoxyresaeetophenone, 

C 6 H a (OH) 2 * CO * CH 2 # OI?h : ■ / 

forms coarse, shining plates, has m. p. 204—-205° after softening at 
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200 ° (attempts to remove the phenyl group were unsuccessful) ; its 
dimethyl ether forms thin prisms or needles, m, p. 115° after 
previous softening, o -Etlior-yresacetophanone has in. p. 136 — 137° 
after softening; its diethyl ether , coarse prisms, and dimethyl ether , 
irregular plates, have m. p.’s 66° and 56—57° respectively. 

H. W. 

The Preparation of /3-Aminopropiophenone. William J. 
Hale and Edgar C. Britton ( J . Amer . Ohem. Soc 1919, 41, 
841—847).— Amino-derivatives of ketones cannot be satisfactorily 
prepared by the action of ammonia on the corresponding halogen 
derivatives owing to the further substitution of the hydrogen of 
the ammonia. Amides of ketonic acids behave abnormally in the 
Hofmann reaction, and give rise to internal condensation products 
(compare Biedennann, A., 1892, 471). 

Gabriel prepared jB-aminopropiophenone from p-bromopropyl- 
phthalimide. This was converted into the corresponding alcohol, 
acid, and acid chloride, which by the Frieclel and Craft reaction 
and subsequent hydrolysis yielded the desired product (A., 1908, 
i, 181). 

The author has prepared /3-phthalim.mopropionic acid from the 
?’soamyl ester of /3-chloro- or iodo-propionic acid. The yield, how¬ 
ever, was only 40%. In order to avoid the formation of substituted 
phthalamic acids, the hydrolysis is effected with 40% hydrobromic 
acid instead of sodium hydroxide. The method finally adopted is 
indicated by the scheme jB-iodopropionic acid —> /3-iodopropionyl 
chloride —> /3-iodopropiophenone —> /3-phthaliminopropiophen- 
one 1 —> jB-aminopropiophenone. The yields in the last stages are 
90%, 68%, and 95%. 

The 0-chloro-derivative of propionic acid may also be used, but 
its preparation is less easy than that of the iodo-derivative. 
isovl myl 15-ehhwopropionate is miscible with most organic solvents 
except light petroleum, and boils at 207—208°/740 mm. The 
corresponding wfo-compound has b. p. 183°/140 mm. (slight 
decomp.). \saAmylf5~p%thnUminojtropionate , m, p. 61°, was obtained 
in a 70% yield from either of the two foregoing compounds. 

jS-Ohloropropiophenone decomposes on distillation in a vacuum 
into hydrogen chloride and phenyl vinyl ketone. 

P-Todoprapi&pfoenone, m. p. 61°. is insoluble in water and 
crystallises from alcohol. The acid chloride of jB-iodopropionic acid 
is exceedingly irritating to the eyes, and readily decomposes on 
distillation. F. C. 

A New Synthesis of Styryl Methyl Ketone. G. Langlois 
(Compt. rend., 1919, 168, 1052—1054).—Acetyl chloride reacts 
with styrene in the presence of stannic chloride to give 0-chloro- 
j8-phenyl ethyl methyl ketone, which, on the addition of diethy 1 - 
aniline, loses the elements of hydrogen chloride, giving styryl 
methyl ketone. W. G. 

Constitution ! of Hydroxy- and Hydroxylamino-anthra- 
quinone Salts. B. Scholl (Bar., 1919, 56, fj3], 565^567).-In 
part, a denial of Baudisch's claim to priority (this vox., I, 211). 
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'When a solution of 1-hydroxylaminoaiithraquinone in alcohol is 
mixed with about two equivalents of sodium ethoxide and left in 
an atmosphere of nitrogen, a green mono-sodium, salt is deposited. 
This shows that the compound behaves as a benzenoid structure (I) 
rather than in the isomeric form (IT), which would give a disodium 
salt. 

OH 
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Cyclic Compounds from Anthraquinone-l-sulphonic Acid. 
Fritz TJllmann and Paul Kertesz (Ber., 1919, 52, [5], 

545—558).—Anthraquinone is sulphonated in the presence of 
mercury, and the potassium anthraquinone-1-sulphonate (Xljinsky, 
A., 1904, i, 176; Schmidt, ibid,, 256) is heated with a mixture of 
phosphorus pentachloride and oxychloride at 120°. Anthraquin - 
one-l-sidphonyi chloride (compare MacIToul, Diss Freiburg, 1880) 
crystallises from nitrobenzene or toluene in golden-yellow prisms, 
m. p. 218° (corr.), changes into 1-chloroanthraquinone when kept 
at 220°, and is hydrolysed by boiling water to anthraquinone- 1- 
sidphonic acid. This forms colourless leaflets, m. p. 214° (corr.), 
and yields a. barium salt, insoluble, white needles, a calcium salt, 
soluble in boiling water, a golden-yellow lead salt, crystallising 
from boiling water, a hydrazine salt, N 2 : H 4 (C 14 H 8 0 5 S) 2 , and an 
aniline salt, pale yellow needles, ni. p. 291°. (The aniline salt of 
anthraquinone-2-sulphonic acid is silvery-white 
and has m. p. 314°.) 

The reactions of the sulphonyl chlofide with 
various bases are described. Hydrazine hydrate 
reacts at 30° to give the anhydride of anthraquin - 
one- 1 -mlphonhydrazide (annexed formula), which 
crystallises from aniline or nitrobenzene as a yellow 
powder, and yields a sodium salt, yellow leaflets, 
a silver salt, pale yellow leaflets, a methyl deriv¬ 
ative (with methyl sulphate), silvery leaflets, 
decomp. 239°, and an acetyl derivative, pale yellow needles, m. p. 
237° (decomp.). Ammonia gives the anhydride of 1 -anthraquin- 
onesidphonamide (annexed formula), which 
crystallises from pyridine or nitrobenzene in pale 
yellow, felted needles, m. p. 321° (corr.). Aniline 
gives, ant hraquinone-1 -siilphonanilide, golden-yellow 
needles from toluene, m. p. 216° (corr.), and 
methylaniline yields anthraqui?ione-l-sulphon- 

methylmiilide, C 0 H 4 <^>C < ,H 3 -SO 2 -NMePh ! pal© 
yellow leaflets, m. p. 205°, 
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On nitration, tlx© potassium salt of anthraquinoue-Tsulphonie 
acid gives a mixture of 5- and 8-nitroanthraquinoxie-l-sulphonie 
acids. The former separates directly from the hot nitrating mix¬ 
ture, whilst the latter crystallises slowly when the filtrate is kept 
(compare Schmidt, loc. cit .). 5-Nitroanthraquinone-l-sulphonic 
acid forms a golden-yellow potassium* salt, a white barium salt, 
and a sulphonyl chloride , yellow needles, in. p. 277° (con*.), which 
reacts with ammonia to give the anhydride of 5 -mtroanthraqidn - 
one-l-sulphonamide, this crystallising from nitrobenzene in pale 
brown needles, m. p. 425°, and yielding the corresponding 5 -amino- 
compound, dark violet leaflets, on reduction with alkaline hypo¬ 
sulphite, 8-NitroanthraquinoiieT-sulphonic acid forms a potassium 
salt, twice as soluble as the isomeride, and a sulphonyl chloride, 
yellow needles, m. p. 245°, which yields the anhydride of 8-nitro- 
anthraquinoneA-siilphonmrdde , m. p. 314° (corr.). The nitro¬ 
compounds may be reduced by means of potassium sulphide; 
potassium. 5- and %~aminQanthraqidnone~Y-siilphonates crystallise 
in violet needles, the 8-isomeride being the more soluble. The 
constitution and purity of the nitrated acids were elucidated by 
boiling them with hydrochloric acid and sodium chlorate, whereby 
they yielded I -cMoro-h-?iUrounthraqtdnone, yellow, felted needles, 
m. p. 314° (corr.) (convertible into the known l-nitro-5-amino- 
anthraquinone), and l-chloro~8~nitroanthraqmnoue' m. p. 263° 
(corr.). J. Q W. 

Reduction Products of Hy dr oxymethylenecamphor. II. 
Mechanism of the Hydrogenation of Hydroxymethylene™ 
camphor with Hydrogen and Nickel. Hans Rupk and Arthur 
Akermann ( iielv . Ohini. Acta, 1919, 2, 200—221. Compare this 
vol., i, 29).—The hydrogenation of hydroxymethyleuecainphor in 
the presence of a specially prepared nickel catalyst can be made 
use of in a study of the kinetics of such reactions, and a series of 
experiments with this aim' are now described. A graphic repre¬ 
sentation of the hydrogen absorbed from time to time shows that 
the curves are nearly hyperbolic when the absciss®, a;, are taken 
from the values, time x weight of catalyst/initial weight of hydr- 
oxymethylenecamphor, and the ordinates,, y, are the percentages 
of hydrogen absorbed, calculated on the theoretical requirement. 
These curves are treated mathematically, and, after making correc¬ 
tions for probable disturbing factors, such as secondary reactions 
caused by nickel compounds, it appears that the main reaction is 
A Bimpleeular one* That is, not only does the quantity of hydr- 
oxymethylenecamphor fall off, but the amount of hydrogen trans- 
: ; ,teired'aA other 1 , words, the catalyst 'continually decreases 

in activity. This explains why such a large quantity of nickel is 
required in this case to achieve a, rapid and complete reduction. 

In this reduction, as in so many similar cases, muclf,,-more 
hydrogen is absorbed than is theoretically required, but,, as a 
matter of fact, the reduction is actually complete when only about 
80—90% of the required volume of gas has disappeared. This is 
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not due to experimental errors, but chiefly to the activation of the 
water by the nickel. J. C. W. 


Reduction Products of Hydroxy me thylenecamphior . III, 
New Reactions of Methylenecamphor* Hans Rtjpe and 
Arthur Akermann ( Eelv. Chim. Acta , 1919, 2, 221—233. Com¬ 
pare this vol., i, 29).—When camphylcarbinol is warmed with 
sodium in benzene solution, a new derivative, s -dica?n / phylethane } 

C 8 H u <£h. c jj * s produced. This crystallises in 

slender, white prisms, m. p. 209—211°, and its constitution is 
revealed by the fact that it may be obtained from camphylmethyl 
bromide by the Fittig and Wurtz method. It is assumed that 
water is eliminated from the carbinol, giving methylenecamphor 
and hydrogen (from the sodium), and that either two molecules of 
this compound condense and then combine with hydrogen, or one 
molecule is reduced to methylcamphor, which condenses with the 
methylenecamphor. ‘ The compound can also be obtained by boil¬ 
ing solutions of methylenecamphor in benzene or toluene with 
sodium, and then treating the product with water. In this case, 
the necessary hydrogen is supposed to he derived from an enolic 
form of the compound obtained by the union of two molecules of 
methylenecamphor. The fact that both series of reactions proceed 
better in moist benzene supports the given interpretations of the 
mechanism. 

In the Fittig-JWurtz reactions, and in the above processes when 
moisture is excluded, small quantities of an isommide are formed, 
which Is slightly less soluble in light* petroleum and crystallises in 
glistening, crossed prisms, m. p. 258—259°. Probably it has the 

formula, QsH m <J§ 2*. oh: ^°>C 8 H 14 . 

Chloromethylenecamphor (A., 1916, i, 409) also reacts readily 
with sodium in ethereal solution, giving the vis- and £ra?w-modifi~ 
cations of di cam 'phoet handi e ne , 


c 8 h 14 <* 


g 8 h 14 < ( 


i:ch-om 


and 


o 8 h 14 <9° 

u 


oh-oh: 


X> 


>O s H ; 


14 


The ^-modification crystallises from light petroleum in orange- 
yellow tetrahedra, m. p, 238—239*5°, whereas the tfra^s-isomeride 
is insoluble and separates best from glacial acetic acid in slender, 
greenish-yellow needles, m. p. 282—^283°. 

Camphylmethyl bromide does not react at all readily with mag¬ 
nesium, and its reaction, with magnesium phenyl bromide is also 
not so vigorous as in the case of chloromethylenecamphor. The 
product, benzyleamphor, was also obtained with about the same 
optical properties by the reduction of berizylidenecamphor with 
sodium' amalgam*; . ^ ^ ;l ^ ^ J; ■ ■ C. W. ■ 11 
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Studies on the Dependence of Optical Rotatory Power on 
Chemical Constitution, 1, Position Isomerism and Optical 
Activity of Naphthyliminocamphors and Derivatives of 
Phenyliminocarap lior t JBavva Xvautar Binuh and Jatindra 
Kumar Mazumdar (T., 1919, 115, 566 — 576). 

Genetic Relationships of the Terpenes. Ossian Aschan 
{Finska Kent. Jubilau-visitummer, 1918, pp. 15; from Ghent. Zentr 
1919, i, 285).—A concise resume of the chemistry of the terpenes. 

H. W. 

New Terpen© in Finnish Turpentine, Ossian Aschan 
(Tecfmikern, 1918, pp. 3; from Ghem. Zentr. } 1919, i, 284).—A 
new terpen© hydrocarbon has been obtained by the fractional dis¬ 
tillation of Finnish turpentine with steam; it has b. p. 163—165°, 
DJ° 0*8628, [a] D +7*70°, and is a bicyclic, simply saturated terpene 
closely related to pinene. It yields pinene nitrosochlorid© with 
amyl nitrite and hydrochloric acid. H. W. 

Action of Finely Divided Metals on Pinene Vapour, Paul 
Sabatier, Alph. Mailhe, and G. Gaud ion ( Gompt. -rend., 1919, 
168, 926—930).’—The metals used were copper, nickel, cobalt, and 
iron. "When pinene vapour is passed over any of these metals at 
350°, there is no evolution of gas, but a liquid is obtained which 
is less volatile than the original pinene and consists of terpenes 
isomeric with pinene and a small amount of poiyterpenes. At 
higher temperatures there is an evolution of gas, the amount of 
which varies with the temperature and the nature of the metallic 
catalyst. With copper at 500° there is an abundant evolution of 
a gas, which is a mixture of hydrogen and olefines. With 
copper at 600—630° there is a still more marked evolution 
of gas, whilst the liquid product consists of a mixture of isoprene, 
olefines and diolefmes, terpenes, and aromatic hydrocarbons, such 
as toluene, m-xylene, eymene, cumene, and methylethylbenzene. 
The yield of aromatic hydrocarbons was in one case 31% of the 
pinene used. With reduced nickel at 600°, a very energetic de¬ 
composition of the pinene occurs, a gas being evolved rich in 
hydrogen, carbon is deposited, and very little liquid product is 
obtained. With cobalt at 600°, the results obtained are inter¬ 
mediate between those obtained with nickel and copper, whilst 
reduced iron is similar to nickel in its effect. W. G. 

Finnish Turpentine. V. Formation of Terpin Hydrate 
arid Terpineol. Ossian Aschan {Bidrag hcinn. Finlands natur ooh 
folk, 1918, 77, pp, 30; from Ghent. Zentr., 1919, i, 284).—The 
author has endeavoured to find new methods of preparing terpin 
; frompinene and dipentene. Preliminary experiments on the 
action of sulphuric acid of varying concentration on oil of turpen- 
/itine,/Without:_coding, showed that terpin (which is probably 
transiently formed under all conditions when pinene is converted 
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into dipentene by acids) was certainly produced at the ordinary 
temperature, but that at the high concentration, and possibly in¬ 
creased temperature, water was almost immediately eliminated and 
dipentene formed. It is important that stirring and cooling should 
be very efficient, thereby preventing decomposition of the terpin 
hydrate formed by the acid. With efficient stirring (ten hours) 
and using 45% sulphuric acid, 53*3% of the theoretical yield of 
terpin was obtained; during the greater part of the time, the 
temperature must be maintained at -{-1°. $ra?iS-Terpin is formed 
as a by-product. Terpin is also produced by the action of 
sulphuric acid (45%) on nopinene (from American oil of 
turpentine). 

Terpin may also be obtained by addition of water to dipentene 
(1 part) by treatment with sulphuric acid (55%; 6 parts) at —6°; 
the crude product is remarkably pure, but, may contain tram - 
terpin. The conversion of terpin hydrate by loss of water into 
terpineol is best effected by the action of oxalic acid solution (0*5%). 
The transformation of terpineol into pinene by means of formic 
acid is so successful that the process appears capable of technical 
application. An almost quantitative yield of terpin hydrate is 
obtained from terpineol (1 part) by the action of sulphuric acid 
(40%; 5 parts), the mixture being kept well stirred and coaled by ice. 

Terpin hydrate can be prepared in good yield from the fraction 
of Finnish turpentine, b. p. 155—167°, which contains the terpenes 
related to pinene. H. W. 

Finnish. Turpentine. ¥1. The Components of High 
Boiling Point, Ossian Aschan (Bidracj hiinn. Finlands natur och 
folk, 1918, 77, pp. 88; from Ghem . Zcntr 1919, i, 284—285).— 
A specimen of turpentine and a resin distillate obtained in the 
manipulation of the resin of Fmus sylvestris have been investi¬ 
gated, and terpene alcohol and cadinene have been obtained. The 
question whether cadinene exists as such in the fraction, b. p. 
125—130°/9 mm., or whether its hydrochloride is formed by the 
action of hydrogen chloride bn another sesquiterpene, remains 
undecided. H. W. 

Constituents of Higher Boiling Point in Finnish Turpen¬ 
tine. Ossian Aschan (. Finska Kent . Model., 3 918, pp. 3 ; from Ghem . 
Zentr 1919, i, 285),—Fractions b. p. 210—220° and ca. 260° 
have been observed in Finnish turpentine in the products of the 
tar ovens and in those obtained by the distillation of resin with 
steam; they appear to consist of terpene alcohol and a sesqui¬ 
terpene, and resemble that obtained from pine resin (preceding 
abstract). An unsaturated terpene alcohol, C 10 H 17 *OH, has been 
isolated which is not identical with terpineol, but is possibly a 
mixture of the latter with other terpene alcohols. A sesquiterpene, 
C 15 H 24 , b. p, 260—263°/760 mm., D? 0*9187, has also been obtained. 
It is unsaturated towards potassium permanganate, bromine, and 
hydrogen chloride, and is converted by the latter into cadinene 
dihydrochloride, m. p. 117—118°. Bine© cadinene, obtained from 
VOL. oxvi* L p 
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this hydrochloride, has b. p, 271°, it cannot be identical with the 
original substance. 11. W. 

The Sesquiterpene Fraction in the Volatile Portions of 
Pine Resin* Ossian Aschan (Finslea Kem. Medd., 1918, pp. 2; 
from Ghent. Zentr 1919, i, 285).*—A new terpene has been isolated 
from a distillate obtained during the .manipulation of pine resin. 
Its dihydrochloride) C 15 H 2G C1 2 , forms shining, rhombic leaflets, 
m. p. 85—86°. It is possibly a bicyclic sesquiterpene, and may be 
related to cadinene. H. "W. 

Some Constituents of French and American Rosins* 
Edmund ELnecht and Eva Hibjbert (J. Sue. Dyers, 1919, 35, 
148—154).—By repeated crystallisation from glacial acetic acid 
and alcohol, two pimaric acids, C2oHy 0 0 2: , are isolated from, French 
and American rosins, that from the former forming large, colourless 
crystals, m. p. 161°, a D —80°, and that from the latter melting 
at the same temperature and having ct D -j- 79°. The two acids differ 
in certain particulars, and are probably not optical isomerides. 
On heating in a vacuum or in a. stream of carbon dioxide, both 
acids are converted into rosin-like anhydrides by the loss of a mole¬ 
cule of water from two of acid. The hydration of the anhydride 
of 7-pimaric acid takes place slowly at the ordinary temperature 
by the action of water, and when it is crystallised from water- 
absorbing solvents, such as alcohol or acetic acid, inactive pimaric 
acid is obtained which, by ebullioscopic methods, gives figures 
indicating a double molecular- weight. Resolution of the acid is 
effected by means of <7-tetrahydroquinaidi,ne. By the action of 
bromine in carbon tetrachloride solution, both d- and Z-pimaric 
acids give crystalline tribromo-substitution products, in. p. 
115—118°, whilst with nitrous acid, greenish-blue, crystalline 
nitrosites, in. p. 99°, are obtained. When exposed to the air, 
^pimaric acid slowly absorbs oxygen to the extent of two atomic 
proportions, and on distillation with aluminium, a hydrocarbon, 
is produced, probably identical with or analogous to 
abietene or colophene. The rosins themselves probably consist 
mainly of anhydrides, hydration being a preliminary to the crystal¬ 
lisation of the rosin acids. Q, F„ M. 

Synthetic Glucosides. Ill* A Contribution to the Con¬ 
stitution of Internally Complex Salts, P. EAkrer, Cl N Agism, 
and H. Weidmann (Helv, Chim. Acta, 1919, 2, 242—265. Com¬ 
pare A., 1916, i, 832; 1917 , i, 539), — 1. Constitution of Internally 
Complex Salts [with L. Wilbuschewich].— It is now generally 
accepted that the metallic atom in internally complex salts of the 
a-amino- or a-hydroxy-acids is bound, not only to* the carboxyl 
group, but to the a-substituent as well. That being so, it should 
be possible to obtain isomeric derivatives by the action of a suit¬ 
able halogen compound on the salt, according to the scheme: 

: ^ Sb-CH-NHR' . ■R-OH-NH, 
CO—0^ M + RX & 3 tt + CO.R' ’ 
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in which “OH might be written instead of *NHo. An indication 
that such a reaction might take place has already been given, 
namely, in the formation of tetra-acetylglucose salicylate and the 
tetra-aeetylglucoside of salicylic acid by the action of acetobromo- 
glucose on silver salicylate, and it is now shown that silver 
anthranilate reacts with ethyl iodide in warm toluene to form a 
mixture of A-ethylanthranilie acid and ethyl anthranilate. 

In order to obtain pairs of isomeric!es at all, search must be 
made for a suitable halogen derivative. For example, silver 
salicylate and ethyl iodide only give ethyl salicylate. It is some¬ 
what remarkable that acetobromoglucose is more suitable than any 
other derivative tested so far. This is of interest, because it opposes 
another interpretation of the reaction, which, without reference to 
internally complex salts, would suggest that any change at the 
a-amino- or a-hydroxyl group might be preceded by attachment 
of the haloid as such. Acetobromoglucose has practically no 
tendency to form quaternary salts with amines. 

It is generally assumed that the metal is attached to the carb¬ 
oxylic residue by a main valency and to the amino- or hydroxyl 
group by residual affinity. The preponderance of ester in most 
of the above reactions is in keeping with this view, but it is possible 
to represent the salts as desmotropes, thus: 

R-CH--NH, R-CH'NHM 

I l . 

CHOM CO *OH 

II. Gl i f cosides of a~l£ y dr ox y carboxylic Acid*. —-The silver salts 
of all the a-hydroxy-acids investigated so far react with aceto¬ 
bromoglucose to give isom©rides, as in the case of salicylic acid, 
A nmionhim fl-teint-aeett/l-drC/htcosidoglycoUate, 

C0 2 (NH 4 )-CHp0“C 6 H 7 0 5 Ac 4 , 

from silver glycoliate>, crystallises in concentric groups of felted 
needles, with about 2 mols. EtOII, which it loses at 95—100°, and 
has m. p. 157°, [a]]? —35*6°. It yields /3-rf-glucosidaglycollic acid 
on hydrolysis with baryta or ammonia (Fischer and Helferich, A,, 
1911, i, 675). 

Silver lactate gives tetra-acetyl~d~glucose dl -lactate, felted 
needles, m. p. 174°, [a]]? —3*23°, and ammonium &-tetra-aeetylA- 
ghicosido~dl-lac tate, m. p. 165°, [a] 1 ^ —34*92°, which yields 

d-ghicosido-dl-lactic acid y [a]}, 7 —36*58°, on hydrolysis. 

The active and inactive mandelie acids give the following com¬ 
pounds : fi~tetra~acetyl-d-gkicosido-dl-7?iandeMc add , felted, white 
needles, m. p. 130—150°, [a]jf from —36*97° to —43*46° with 
different preparations, the corresponding derivative of <#-mandelic 
acid, C 6 H 7 0 5 Ac4*0“CHPh*C0 2 H, highly refractive needles, m. p. 
166°, [a]}) 4 —5°, and the derivative of Z-mandelic acid, white needles, 
m. p. 132°, [a]j> — 82*4°; fi~te tra-ace t yl-A-glucose d -mamdelaU^ 
0H*CHPh“C0 2 “C 6 H 7 0 5 Ac 4 , snow-white needles, m. p. 163°, 
[a]]> 5*13° (yield four times as great as that of the glucoside), 

and the Vm/mdelabe, m. p. 134°, [a]Jf - 63*09°, which is much more 

P 2 
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soluble in alcohol than the isomeride, it being possible to separate 
the inactive a^-mandelate into the two esters by fractional crystal¬ 
lisation. The tetra-aeetates may be hydrolysed by baryta or dilute 
ammonia solutions to the following: d-glucosido-di^mandelic acid , 
0 6 H 11 0 5 *0*CHPh*C0 2 H, also designated p'ulaumdme acid , because 
ot its relationship to the cyanogetic glucoside, prulaurasin, a white, 
hygroscopic powder, crystallising with. lEtOH, [a]}, 1 —28*1?—33'18°, 
which is hydrolysed by emulsin, but does not reduce Fehling’s solu¬ 
tion, and forms a very hygroscopic ammonium- salt, 0*5H 2 O, 
—36*12 °; and d-glucosido-l-mandelic add , [«][?(—138*6°, and 
d-f/lucosido'-d-mandelic acid , [a]]J + 51*39°, also called 'prunasime 
acid and sambwvigrimc acid respectively. 

III. Glycosides of Anthranilic Acid .—Silver anthranilate reacts 
with acetobromoglucose to form tetra^acetylglucose anthranilate, 
NH 2 *C 6 H 4 *CO 2 -C 0 H 7 O 5 Ac 4 , m. p. 177° [a]}} -58*12°, and N -tetra, 
acetylgkicosidoan thranilic add , C0 2 H*C c H 4 *NH*C G TI 7 O 5 Ac 4 , white 
needles, m. p. 181°, [a]jj —63*89°. The latter is a representative 
of the somewhat obscure group of A-glucosides. It may he hydro¬ 
lysed by methyl-alcoholic ammonia to the very hygroscopic 
ammonium ’N-d-glucosidoanthran-ilate , [a]]? —85*66°, which reduces 
Fehling’s solution, and may he converted into the silver salt, but 
the free acid is too unstable to be isolated. In one hydrolysis, 
ammonium N-nc etylA-ghtcosidoanthramlate was formed, 
C 6 H n 0 5 Ac-NH*C 6 H 4 *C0 2 -NH 4 , 

in stout, limpid crystals, rn. p. 80—85°. J. C. W. 

The Tannin of the Canadian Hemlock (Tsuga Canadensis, 
Carr,). Rodger James Manning and Maximilian Nierenstein 
(T., 1919, 115, 662—673). 

Cyclic Ethers from o-Allyl Phenols ; Methyleneconmarans 
[1 -Methylene- 1 : 2-dihydrobenzofurans]. Roger Adams and 
R. E. Rindfusz ( J . Amer. Ghent. Sac., 19i9, 41, 648 — >665). — The 
following series of reactions with o-allylphenol has been studied: 
(a) acetylation, (6) bromination, and (c) treatment of the di¬ 
bromide with alcoholic potassium hydroxide. These are the reac¬ 
tions involved in the production of flavones by Kostanecki’s 
method from o-acetoxyphenyl styryl ketones, and it was expected 
that in this case the parent of the flavones, namely, “ chromene ” 
(I), would be formed. Instead, the last operation takes a different- 
course, and the product is 1 -methylenecoumaran (II). 

c«h 4 <q5i§h c 6 h 4 <^>o:oh 2 . 

(h) ' (II.) 

The formation of the methylenecoumaran appears to be a general 
reaction, and the mechanism of the process was proved as follows. 
^^'Wheh/.the o-acetoxy-^y-dibromopropylbenzene is treated with on© 
molecular proportion of sodium eth oxide, the acetyl group is 
eliminated and a monobromo-cyclic ether formed, which yields the 
known 1-methylcoumaran on reduction with zinc and hydrochloric 
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acid, and 1-methylenecoumaran wlien boiled with alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide. The reactions can only he interpreted as 
follows: 

^CE/CHBr-CHoBr ^CH o -CHBr-0H 9 Br 

°fl H 4<-OAo C b H 4 < -0K w 

(a.) * 

C 6 H 4 <q^:>C:OH 2 C 0 H 4 <^ T i>GH-OH 2 Br 

(b.) 

o-Acetoxycdlylb enzene, from o-allylphenol and acetic anhydride, 
has b. p. 123—124°/20 mm., D 24 1*031, n™ 1*508, and its dibromide 
(a) forms white crystals, m. p. 42°; 1-hromomethylcoumaran (b) 
has b. p. 144—145°/20 mm., D 25 1*453, 1*575; and 1 -methylene- 

coumaran is a pleasant-smelling oil, b. p. 93—94°/20 mm., 
196—197°/744 mm., D 24 T050, T555, which reacts with bromine 

in carbon disulphide at 0° to form l~bromomethylenecoumaran 7 

C,H, < Q H ^> C:CHBr. h. p. 134—138°/25 mm., D 33 1-472, 

< 1-584. 

In the case of o-allylphenol, it is necessary to acetylate before 
the bromi nation, because the free phenol reacts in a complicated 
manner with bromine. When slowly treated with bromine in 
carbon disulphide at. 0° or below, and the product is slowly dis¬ 
tilled in a partial vacuum, three main fractions are obtained. 
Fraction I, b. p. 90—125°/20 mm., is the greatest, and consists 
chiefly of 1-methylcoumaran, b. p. 93—94°/23 mm., X) 24 1*032, 

< 1*531 (Claisen, A., 1913, i, 1176; 1915, i, 707). Fraction II, 
b. p. 125—146°/20 mm., contains two isomerides with b. p. 142°/ 
20 mm,; one is 4-5 romoA-mefJiyJcoitmaran, D 24 1*414, rif 1*569, 
and the other is 1-bromomethylcoumaran, since it yields 
1 -methylenecoumaran when the mixture is boiled with alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide, and 1-methylcoumaran when boiled with zinc 
and hydrochloric acid. Fraction III, b. p. 180—-210°/20 mm., 
contains chiefly aA-dihromoA-methylconm/irau > 

C 6 H 3 Br<Q^>CH-CH a Br, 

b. p. 189—194°/20 mm,, D 24 1*795, nf 1*607, for, when reduced by 
zinc and hydrochloric acid, it yields the above 4-bromo-1 -methyl - 
coumaran, and when treated with alcoholic potassium hydroxide it 
forms &~bromo~l~methyIenecoumaran, b. p. 148°/30 mm,, D 24 1*483, 

< 1*595. 

An attempt was anade to obtain o-j8 y-dibroraopropylphenol from 
its methyl ether. o -Allylariisole, b. p, 101—102°/22 mm., 
3)24 0*972, nf 1*526, prepared by the action of methyl sulphate on 
o-allylphenol, reacts with bromine in carbon disulphide, however, 
to form some of the same compounds as the free phenol. 

4-Bromo-2-allylphenol (Claisen, lac. cit.) yields the above 
4-bromo-1-methylcoumaran when heated with pyridine hydro- 
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chloride, and this may also be obtained by .Tbrominating 1-methyl- 
coumaran. A-Bromo-2-allylphcnyl benzoate has b. p. 234—236°/ 
25 mm., I) 24 1*308, n% 1*589, and its dibromide, m. p. 98*5°, yields 
the above 4-bromo-l-methylenecoumaran when boiled with alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide. 

3-Allyl-p-cresol and 3-aliyl-o-cresol (ibid.) give the following 
compounds: Z-allyBp-tolyl acetate, b. p. 139°/22 mm., B 20 1*022, 
1*507, its dibromide , long, white needles, m. p. 77*5°, and 
4-methefhylenecoamarcm, b. p. 113°/17 mm., B 20 1*043, 
??5? 1*556; and i-aUyl-o~toh/l acetate , b. p. 128°/14 mm., B 20 1*023, 
1*507, its dibromide, b. p. 210°/20 mm., and 
m e thyl eneeoit m a ran , b. p. 101—102°/15 min., B 20 1*043, < 1*553. 

l-Allyl-3-naphthol (Claisen, A., 1912, i, 965) forms an acetate , 
b. p. 186—189°/17 nun., D 25 1*111, 1*584, the dibromide of 

OH *OlCH which, fibres, m. p. 89°, yields 

/ 3 | 2 2 -methylene-2 : Z-dihydro-A : aphtha* 

/\/\ _ q fnran (annexed formula), m. p. 55°, b. p. 

11! 188—190°/17 mm., when boiled with 

\/\/ sodium ethoxide solution. 

3-Allylsalicylic acid and its methyl ester (Claisen, loc. cit.) can¬ 
not be acetylated, but this is no hindrance to the above reaction, 
as the hydroxyl group needs no protection during bromination. 
Methyl 3-$y~dibrcnnopropyhalicylate , m. p. 72—72*5°, and the free 
acid, C0 2 H*C 6 H B (0H)*CH 2 *CHBr*CH 2 Br, needles, m. p, 
162*5—163*5°, both yield l-mcthylenecoumaran-§-carboxylic acid , 
m. p. 152°, when boiled with alcoholic potassium hydroxide, and 
this compound gives 1 ~broniomethy7enecoitmaran-§-carboxi/lic acid , 

C0 2 H• 0 6 H ? <C > Q ^ g ^ >CICI IB r, m. p. 222—223°, when treated with 
bromine in carbon disulphide at 0°. J. C. W. 

Syntheses of Chromans and Coumarans. B. E. Bixdfusz 
(J. Amer. Ghent . Soc., 1919, 41, 665—670).—Three simple'methods 
for the preparation of chroman and coumaran have been dis¬ 
covered. I. Phenyl y-hydroxypropyl ether, from trimethylene- 
chlorohydrin and sodium phenoxide, is heated with zinc chloride, 
giving chroman in 30—35% yield, or phenyl jS-hydroxyethyl ether, 
from ethylene chlorohydrin and sodium phenoxide, is similarly 
treated, giving a 25% yield of coumaran. II. Phenyl y-bromopropyl 
ether or phenyl j8-bromoethyl ether, from sodium phenoxide and 
the dibromides, heated with zinc chloride, gives a 65% yield of 
chroman or a 30—40% yield of coumaran as the case may be. 
III. Mixtures of phenol and the ehlorohvdrins are heated with 
zinc chloride, hut the yields are not so good, 

, ' .Ti 'is,obvious,Phat substituted chromans and coumarans could 
;:he: ! madO'';very'read% from substituted phenols. J. C. W. 

Cinchona Alkaloids. II. 5-Azo- and 5-Amino-compotrads 
of Onprein©, Hydrocupreme, and their Methyl and' Ethyl 
Ethers. G. Giemsa. and J. Halberraot (Ber. , 1919, 52, [£], 
906 “923. Compare this yoL, x, 33).—5 -M$M$mazocn^reme, anhy- 
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drous, microscopic needles, m. p. 129—130°, is obtained by the 
action of diazotised aniline on an alkaline solution of cupreine; the 
corresponding sodium p -stdphonate (from diazotised sulphanilic 
acid) forms ruby-red crystals ( + 6H 2 0), which have m. p. 212° 
(decomp*) after darkening at 200 °, whilst the free p-sulphonic acid 
separates from water in red, prismatic needles ( 4 - 3H 2 0), which, 
when dehydrated, decompose at 257° after darkening at 250°. 
Reduction of the azo^-compounds, preferably with sodium hyposul¬ 
phite in alkaline solution, leads to the formation of 5-amino- 
onpreine , an unstable, non-crystalline mass, m. p. generally 
between 170° and 195°, [a]? -121*2° (in ether), [a]% -18-4° (in 
alcohol). The salts are stable; the plat ini chloride, microcrystalline 
needles, decomposing at about 220 °; the monomlphate, yellow, 
prismatic needles, which are completely decomposed at 232°; the 
di.sulphate, red prisms, which darken at about 170° and decompose 
above 200 ° (this is the most stable sulphate and separates from 
solutions containing more than the requisite quantity of sulphuric 
acid); the trioxalate , dull red powder, m. p. 152—153° (decomp.); 
and the tetrasiilphate, colourless, microscopic needles, m. p. 187° 
(decorap.), after previous sintering and darkening, are described. 
5- Bcnzoylaminocupreine forms a grey powder, m. p. about 135°, 
after previous contraction, [ccj ^ 0 4 -39-8° (in alcohol) ; 5 -dibenzoyl- 
amino cupreine resembles the monobenzoyl derivative, melts indefi¬ 
nitely at 165°, and has [a]§ 4-41-6° (in alcohol); tinbenzoylamino- 
cupreine crystallises in colourless, rhombic plates, m. p. 183°, 
[ajB 4-131*1° (in alcohol). The primary product of the inter¬ 
action of 5-aminocupreine and phenylthiocarbimide in alcoholic 
solution appears to be the thiocarbamide, small, colourless needles 
or plates, m. p. 247° (decomp.), after much previous softening, 
which, however, readily loses hydrogen sulphide and forms the 
corresponding carb anilide, colourless, anhydrous needles or rods, 
m. p. 185—186° (from benzene), small, monohydrated needles, 
m. p. 155° after previous softening (from dilute alcohol). Cupreine - 
S-thiol oxazole, microscopic needles which do not melt below 300°, 
is obtained as by-product of the action of phenylthiocarbimide on 
5-aminocupreine or, more conveniently, by the direct action of 
carbon disulphide on the latter; it gives a monosulphate, red, 
needles (4-4IRO), which is only stable in solution in the presence 
of an excess of acid. 

5 -A.minoqidmne, m. p. 214—215°, —22*5° (in alcohol), 

— 119*3° (in ether), is obtained in small yield by the methylation 
of 5-aminocupreine by methyl sulphate or diazomethane. 5-Amino- 
ethyl cupreine forms prismatic needles or plates, m. p. 213—214°, 
\a]™ -21*5° (in alcohol), —121*6° (in ether) ; the plaMnichloride 
( 4 - 1H 2 0), darkening at about 195° and gradually decomposing at a 
higher temperature ; the monomlphate, slender needles ( 4 - 3HoO), 
m, p. 183—184° (decomp.) after darkening at 173°, and the dirnl- 
phate , red powder, m. p. 143° (decomp.) after darkening at f00°, 
are described. Reduction of aminoethylcupreine with hydrogen in 
the presence of palladium readily yields the hydro-hose, m. p. 212°, 
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Sodium hydrocupreine~5-azobenzene-'p-suIphonaie is obtained in 
tlie same manner as the corresponding cupreine compound, to which 
it shows the closest resemblance; the corresponding mlphonic acid 
( a 3HoO) is also described. 5-A min ohy dr o cupreine is an unstable 
substance which darkens above 100°, softens about 160°, and has 
xn. p. 197° (on account of incipient decomposition the latter value 
is seldom observed, the m. p. usually being 180—185°); it has 
Md —125*9° (in ether), —24*0° (in alcohol); it gives a monoml- 
pJiai'e , yellow needles, which darken at 180° and decompose without 
melting above 200°, and a dimlphate , rust-red powder which 
decomposes above 160°. 5- Amhiohydroqiiinine, yellow needles, 

m. p. 217—218°, is obtained in the same manner as 5-amino- 
quinine, which it greatly resembles and from which it can be 
prepared by catalytic reduction; it has [a]|° —14*1° (in alcohol), 
—120'6° (in ether). 5-A min oe thylhydrocupreine forms intensely 
yellow crystals, m. p. 211—212°, [ajg 3 -123*8° (in ether), -13*2° 
(in alcohol); when treated with ethyl chlorof orrnate it yields amor¬ 
phous ethylhydrocupreine ethyl urethane, m. p. 100—110°, 
<+14-8°. H. W. 

Diazo-reaction of Morphine, Ludwig Lautenschlager ( Arch . 
Pharni., 1919, 257, 13—18).—-Morphine and its salts couple with, 
diazonium compounds in alkaline solution to yield dyes, the most 
suitable reagent being diazobenzenesulphonic acid. For qualita¬ 
tive work an approximately 2% aqueous solution of the latter is 
added to the solution of the morphine salt which is made alkaline 
with sodium carbonate or hydrogen carbonate; a deep red to pale 
red coloration, according to the concentration of the alkaloid, is 
immediately developed, which becomes orange after acidification 
with dilute acid. The limit of sensitiveness for the sodium carbon¬ 
ate solution is less than 1 in 10,000. The dye has little affinity for 
fibres in an acid bath. 

, Morphine is the ^ only member of the opium alkaloids which 
yields a true dye with diazonium compounds; the synthetic deriv¬ 
atives of morphine (dionxn, heroin, peronin) do not give the reac¬ 
tion, whilst of the commoner pharmacological alkaloids only a few 
give dyes. • A table is given in the original showing the colora- 
tions^ yielded hy morphine, emetine, sparteine, physostigmine, 
piperidine, coniine, and nicotine with diazobenzenesulphonic acid’ 
diazotised arsanilic acid, 2:5-dichlorobenzenediazonium chloride, 
p-mitrobenzenediazonium chloride, and benzidine tetrazotate in 
'alkaline/solution. 

The'/constitution of the morphine dyes remains undecided, but 
titration with titanons chloride shows that one and two molecules 
of, morphine are contained in the diazo- and tetrazo-dyes respec- 
.tiyelyt Methyl^ and ethyl-morphine do not give the reaction. ' Th© 
physiological action of morphine is destroyed" by its conversion into 
the diazonium Compound. Attempts to obtain an anaim om orphine * 
by reduction of the dye under varying conditions did not lead to the 
, uesared result* ■" 
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Th© reaction can be used for the toxicological detection of mor¬ 
phine in the presence of its substituents and of other alkaloids. 

Quantitative determinations show that morphine can be esti¬ 
mated as accurately by the colorimetric method with diazobenzene- 
sulphonic acid as by iodic acid or by Marquis’s method; the method 
is most suitably applied to solutions containing 0*5—0*05 mg. 
of alkaloid per c.c., and has the advantage that it is not 
influenced by the presence of other opium alkaloids. A series of 
estimations of morphine .in ripe poppy heads’by the diazo- and iodic 
acid methods yielded identical results. H. W. 

Oxydihydrocodeinone Hydrochloride [Eukodal], Martin 
Freund and Edmund Speyer (Munch, med, Woch 1917, 64, 
380—381; from Ghem. Zentr ., 1919, i, 28—29).—Thebaine elimin¬ 
ates methyl alcohol when oxidised by hydrogen peroxide and passes 
into a tertiary base, C 18 H 19 0 4 N, which contains only one methoxy- 
group and has ketonic properties; one hydrogen atom in thebaine 
is replaced by hydroxyl. Th© substance 
is related to codeinone, obtained by the 
oxidation of codeine, and, since it con¬ 
tains an additional atom of oxygen, is 
termed oxycodeinone. Th© aliphatic 
double bond in oxycodeinone is re¬ 
duced by hydrogen, yielding oxydihydro - 
codeinone (annexed formula). The base 
crystallises in rods, m. p. 220—222°. 
The hydrochloride is a stable substance, 
freely soluble in water. Th© solution can 
be sterilised by heat without under¬ 
going decomposition. The free base is 
precipitated in the crystalline form by 
addition of ammonia, sodium carbonate 
or hydroxide, and does not dissolve in an excess of alkali. Eukodal 
is used as a narcotic. H. W. 

Th© Alkaloids of th© Pomegranate Tree. ¥1. The 
Relationship between Methylisopelletierine, dtf-Meihylcon- 
hydrinone, and JY~Methylpiperidylpropan-a-one. An Instance 
of Isomerism with Substances containing an Asymmetric 
Tervalent Nitrogen Atom. Kurt Hess ( Ber 1919, 52, [£], 
964—1004).—It has been previously shown that methyKsopelle- 
tierine is a-l-methylpiperidylpropan-a-one, and that it may be 
formed from conhydrine (A., 1918, i, 35); a more extended exam¬ 
ination of the latter reaction now proves that two bases are formed, 
one of which is identical with methyHsopelletierine, whilst the other 
is JZ-methylconhydrinone. Synthesis of a-l-methylpiperidylpropan- 
a-one leads to a product identical with the latter. The formation 
of methykhopelletierine from conhydrine is, however, shown not to 
be due to impurity in the latter, and further confirmation of the 
formula ascribed to it is obtained by its oxidation to a~methyl* 

p* 


CH 

MeO-c/NciI 

AA 

/ O CH, 
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s CH CH 
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piperidinecarboxylic acid and acetic acid. Since the two bashes yield 
different oximes and hydrazones, their isomerism cannot be attri¬ 
buted to ketc-enolic desmotropy, and the author is led to the con¬ 
clusion that it is due to the presence of an asymmetric carbon atom 
and an asymmetric tervalent nitrogen atom in the molecule. The 
following formulae are then possible: 

COEt*C'H H*C*COEt GOEW>H 
+N-Me Me-tr Me-lh 

(OH 2 ) 4 (OH 2 ) 4 (OH 2 ) 4 

V-L- v --L-' v--!-„ 

a. b 

(For convenience, the piperidine ring is represented as opened at 
one point and placed in the plane of the paper.) Owing to the 
relative readiness with which methyktopelletierine reacts with 
semicarbazide, the formula, is tentatively proposed for it. Un¬ 
expectedly, the isomerism is still preserved when the bases are 
converted into their methiodides, although this phenomenon does 
not appear to have been observed previously with quaternary 
ammonium salts of the type [NABQC]X; a similar case may, how¬ 
ever, b© presented by Wiilstatter’s dihydroarecoline methiodide and 
the methiodide of methyl methylhexahydronicotinate (Hess and 
Liebbrandt, this voL, i, 220). 

It has not been possible, up to the present, to cause the inter- 
conversion of methyKsopelletierine and d^methylconhydrinon© 

[With Fhl. A. Eichel.]—M ethylconhydrin© (A., 1918, i, 35) has 
[«]? -42*27° (in water),'[«]? —39*42° (in alcohol). d-Conhydrinone 
(loc. cit .) has [a]? —11*42° in aqueous solution; it gives a hydro - 
bromide, m. p. 146° after previous softening, a picrate, in. p. 
91—92°, an ethylurethane , b. p. 133°/15 mm., and an impure hydr- 
aw7he } b. p. 123—125°/18 mm., which yields a picrate , m. p. 164° 
after previous softening. Methylation of dtoonhydrinone with 
methyl sulphate in the presence of alkali leads to a mixture of 
racemic methylconhydrinone and methyktopelletierine, the ulti¬ 
mate separation of which is accomplished by taking advantage of 
the fact that the latter readily reacts with semicarbazide, to which 
the former is indifferent, dl -Methylconhydrinone is a colourless 
oil, b. p, 95°/15 mm.; it gives a hydrochloride , needles, m. p. 124° 
after softening from 119°, a picrate, cubic crystals, m. p. 106°, a 
hydrobromide, slender- needles, m. p. 137—138° after previous 
softening, and an oily oxime, b. p. 158°/22 mm., which yields a 
picrate melting to a cloudy liquid at 118° and becoming trans¬ 
parent at about 145°/ When d-conhydrinone is treated with 
methyl iodide, the methiodide of the tertiary base is produced; it 
forms prisms, m. p. 113°, [d]*? — 2*47°. 

Attempts to tnethylate or oxidise ^-conhydrine, under conditions 
which were found suitable for "conhydrine, did not lead tq , a: "satis¬ 
factory result, the material being recovered unchanged. 1 
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[With II. Mxjndehloh.]— a-l-Piperidylpropan-a-ol is prepared by 
the catalytic reduction of a-ethyipyridyl ketone, and is obtained in 
two forms, m. p. 3 s 09—100° and S3—85° respectively, which, on 
methylatioi i, yield a- 1-incihylpiperidylpropan-a~oh, b. p.'s 96—97° / 
14 rmn. and *97-—99°/1 mm. respectively. Oxidation of a mixture 
of the latter substances gives a-1 ~m ethyl pipcridylpropan-a-one, b. p. 
88—89°/12 mm., which is shown to be identical with JAmethyl- 
conhyclrinone by an exhaustive examination of the picrate, hydro¬ 
chloride, hydrobromide, and methiodide. 

For purposes of comparison, a number of derivatives of methyl- 
^opelletierine has been prepared. The hydrochloride of the 
r/7-hase has m. p. 156° and decomposes at 160°; the methiodide 
forms cubic crystals., m. p. 156°; the oxime is a viscous oil, 15. p. 
160°/12 mm., which forms a picrate (or possibly mixture of 
picrates), m. p. 106°; the methiodides of the d- and Abases also 
have m. p. 156°, but depression of the melting point is observed 
when they are mixed with the racemic form. 

MethylA'opelletierine is oxidised by chromic acid in sulphuric acid 
solution to ?nethylimpelletierinic acid, ‘which is shown to be iden¬ 
tical with l-methylpiperidme-2-carboxylic acid previously syn¬ 
thesised by Hess and Liebbrandt (A., 1917, i, 354) in the form of 
its ethyl ester; the air-dried acid (-f|H 2 0) has m. p. 214—215° 
[hydrocMori.de, m. p. 205°; platinichloride ( + 2HoO), m. p. 
218—219° (decomp.)]; the methiodide of the ethyl ester'crystal¬ 
lises in short rods, m. p. 129—131°; the gold salt of the met ho- 
chlorides of the ethyl ester and of the acid have m. p.’s 88° and 
254° (decomp.) respectively. The methiodide of ethyl 1-methyl- 
pipecolinate and some of its derivatives have previously been 
described by Willstatter; repetition of his work has, however, 
yielded products identical with those obtained from rriethy Uso- 
pelletierine and differing in their physical constants from those 
described by him. 

Attempts to demethylate methylisopelletierine by cyanogen 
bromide yielded methylisopelle tierin e method rofnide, m. p. 
134—136°, and the expected cyanamide derivative, b. p. 173°/ 

14 mm.; hydrolysis of the 
latter gave an iminazolone 
derivative , probably annexed 
formula. The imino-ketone , 
b. p. 101—102°/14 mm., could, 
however, be obtained by treatment of methyl™opelletierme with 
ethyl azodicarboxylate; it gives a picrate , m. p. 154°, a hydro¬ 
bromide , slender needles, m. p. 149°, and a hydrochloride , m. p. 
137—138°, after previous softening. 

'AoPelletierine is not methylated hy formaldehyde and formic 
acid, but is converted by methyl sulphate into methybtopelletierine; 
dAmethylconhydrinone does not appear to be formed in this reac¬ 
tion. Attempts to convert methylisopelletierin© into JAmethyl- 
conhydrinone by treatment with acetic and hydrochloric, acids at 
200°, with glacial acetic acid at 110—120°, with alcohol at 105—115° 

P * 2 
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or with alcoholic sodium ethoxide solution yielded only unchanged 
material and resinous or oily products. "W* 

The Alkaloids of the Pomegranate Tree. VII. Natural 
Occurrence of isoPelletierine,, Kcjrt Hess (hter.,pL919, 52, [B], 
1005—1013).—During the preparation of the large quantities of 
alkaloids required in the investigation of methylisopelletierine (pre¬ 
ceding abstract), the author has observed the occur¬ 
rence of fsopelletierine (annexed formula) in small 
amount. The alkaloids are separated in much the 
same manner as previously described; after removal 
of ^-pelletierine by freezing, and of the "bulk of pelle- 
tierine as the hydrobromide, the residual material 
is distilled under diminished pressure, when considerable quantities 
of resin are left behind. The distillate is treated with ethyl 
chloroformate, and the product is repeatedly fractionated, when, 
after removal of a-l-methylpiperidylpropan-j8-one and inethylw- 
pelletierine, a small fraction is obtained, b. p, 150—165°/13 mm., 
which consists of a mixture of the urethanes of pelletierine and 
fsopelletierine. When hydrolysed with aqueous-alcoholic sodium 
hydroxide solution, the liberated pelletierine is resinified (the pre¬ 
parative regeneration of pelletierine from its urethane cannot be 
accomplished at present in spite of many variations in the condi¬ 
tions of the experiments), whilst the fsopelletierine is unaffected 
and is obtained on distillation as an optically-inactive oil, b. p. 
102—107°/11 mm. The picrate has m. p. 152° after previous 
softening, whereas that obtained from ^pelletierine formed by 
demethylation of methylfsopelletierine (preceding abstract) has 
m. p. 154° after previous softening; mixed m. p. 154°. The hydro¬ 
bromides of the natural and synthetic bases and mixture of them 
melt at 149°. 

The yields of the various alkaloids from 100 kilos, of the bark 
are approximately as follows: pelletierine, 5 2*5 grams Jv^-peHe- 
tierine, 179 grams; methylfsopelletierine, 22 grams; isopelle- 
tierine, about 1'5 grams; a-l-methylpiperidylpropan-j8-one, about 
1 gram. 

Owing to an error in calculation, the specific rotations of a 
number of salts of pelletierine and methyKsopelletierine are incor¬ 
rectly recorded in a previous paper (A., 1918, i, 404); the following 
are the accurate values: ^-Pelletierine ^bitartrate, [a ] 20 +21*00°, 
[a] 21 +20*93°; Z-pelletierine 2-bitartrate, [a ] 20 —20*94°, [a ] 21 

— 21-80°; €?-pelletierine sulphate, [a ] 18 + 5*86°, + 6*11°; 7-pelle- 
tierine sulphate, [a ] 18 —5*89°; d-methyhsopelletieiine ^-bitartrate, 
[a] 20 +22*77°; Z-rnethyhsopelletierine 2-bitartrate, [a ] 18 —20*83° and 
-22-40°; d-methyksopelletierine sulphate, [a ] 18 +7*64°, 8'53°; 
7- methy Ifsopelletierin e sulphate, -8*03°; ^-methylfsopelletierine 
hydrochloride, [a ] 38 +11-08°; 7-inethy looped etierine hydrochloride, 
[a] 18 -10*64°. * ' H. W. 

Some Derivatives of Piperonaldekyd©. Rudolf Wilkendorf 
1919, 52, [E], 606—616),—I, . QmmmcMne derivative®, 
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Piperonaldeliyde is nitrated by dropping a concentrated acetic acid 
solution into well-cooled and agitated nitric acid (D 1*41), and then 
converted further into the oxime and reduced to o-aminopiperon- 
aldoxime (Haber, A., 1891, 704). This is reduced by means of 
sodium amalgam and alcohol, the solution being maintained slightly 
acid by the addition of acetic acid, when 6-amino-3 ; 4- methylene - 
dioxyb enzylamine is obtained as an oily base, which forms a 
dihydro c lilorid e , bundles of long, sharp needles, decomp. 
175—180°, and a yellow mono-picrate. When heated with sodium 
formate and anhydrous formic acid, the salt produces 6:7- 


methylencdloxy-Z : kdihydroquinazolinc, 


ch. 2 :o,:c g ii 2 < 


GH 9 ;NH 

N=CH 


which crystallises in bitter needles, m. p. 153°, and forms a hydro - 
chloride , bundles of needles, m. p. 267—268° (decomp.), an almost 
insoluble pi crate , m. p. 234°, "and an insoluble platini chloride , 
decomp. 235°. When oxidised by alkaline ferricyanide, the base 
yields 6:7 -methylenedioxyquinazoline, m. p. 172—173° (after 
vacuum distillation), which gives a picrate , long, slender, pale 
yellow needles, m. p. 216°, and a platinicJiloride , decomp. 
270—275°, and may be reduced by sodium amalgam to 6:7- 
meihylenedioxyA : 2 :3 :4- tetrahydroquinazoline . This -crystallises 
in glossy leaflets, rn. p, 101°, and forms a -picrate , terra-cotta- 
coloured tablets, m. p. 172—173° (decomp.). 

The original base forms a triacetyl derivative, C 7 H 7 N 2 Ac(OAc) 2 
or C 7 H 6 N s Aco(OAc)*OH, bundles of slender needles, m. p. 
200—201°, when shaken with acetic anhydride in the cold, but 
the benzoyl derivative, CH 2 :0 2 :C 6 H 2 (NH 2 )'CH ? y]SrHBz, m. p. 255°, 
is obtained by the Schotten-Baumami method. 

II. 6-Fitropiperonyl Alcohol .—6-Nitropiperonyl chloride (Robin¬ 
son and Robinson, A., 1916, i, 167) does not react at all readily 
with potassium carbonate solution, and was therefore converted 
by means of sodium iodide into the iodide , 

ch 2 :o 2 :c 6 h 2 (no 2 )*ch 2 i. 

This crystallises in bundles of elongated, pale yellow needles, m. p. 
97~~98°, but it does not irritate the skin, as the chloride does, and 
fails to react with silver oxide. With the idea that the iodine 
atom may have wandered into a ring position, the substance was 
chlorinated, in the expectation that a compound of the type 
R*ICL» would be formed. During the process, however, iodine is 
liberated, and ultimately a dichloro~^~7iitropipcro7iyl chloride is 
.formed, either CH,:O 2 :C 0 CL(]SrOo)*CH 2 Cl or 

ccl/.o;:c 6 h;(no,)*ck>ci, 

pale yellow needles, m. p. 139—140°. Both the chloride and the 
iodide react readily with sodium acetate in alcoholic solution to 
form the acetate , tablets, m. p. 150°, which may be hydrolysed 
by boiling with 20% sulphuric acid to- 6 -nitropiperonyl alcohol 
[$~nitro-%:l-?nethylenedioxyhenzyl alcohol], 

gh 2 :o 2 :c 6 h 2 (no,)-ch 2 »oh, 

this forming pale yellow crystals, m. p, 1.21°. The corresponding 
thiocyanate , m. p. 88—89°, is obtained by the action of potassium 
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thiocyanate on the chloride in boiling alcohol, and may be coin 
verted by treatment 'with ammonium sulphide into dh§-nitrn- 
piperonyl disulphide , [CH 2 :0 2 :C 6 H 2 (N0 2 )-CH 2 ] 2 S i: , pale yellow 

needles, m. p. 103—104°. J* G, W. 

Formation and Reactions of Imino-compounds. XIX. 
The Chemistry of the Cyano-acetamide and Guareschi 
Condensations. George Armand Robert Kon and Jocelyn 
Field Thorpe (T., 1919, 115, 686—704). 

Nitration of Diphenylethylenediamine. George Macdonald 
Bennett (T., 1919, 115, 576—578). 


New Derivatives in the Indole and Indigotin Groups. 
Isatin. III. August Albert and Leopold Hurtzig (Ber., 1919, 
52, [2?], 530—542. Compare A., 1915, a, 595; this voh, i, 99).— 
In the last paper, the behaviour of l-oxy-2-thiol-3-benzoyloxy-3- 
hydroindole towards phenylhydrazine, and various reactions of the 
product, were described. Similar experiments with j8~naphthyl~ 
hydrazine are now recorded. 

o-Nitrobenzaldehyde is converted into* its cyanohydrin, from 
which the required material is obtained by benzoyl a ting and then 
reducing with ammonium sulphide and shaking the thioamide with 
dilute hydrochloric acid. 2-Thiol-Z~benzoyloxy-\ : %-dihydroindolc- 
-1 -fi-naphihylhydrazone hydrate , 

C 10 H 7 -NH-NH-2T (OH)<^^>C H • OBz, 


forms colourless needles, an. p. 120—122° (fuses to- a red liquid), 
and reacts with 0*SiP-sodium hydroxide to give 1: V-his-^-naphthyl- 
hydrasinoindigotin, which crystallises in dark red, lanceolate 
needles, m. p. 228° (decomp.), gives a brown sulphate which is 
easily hydrolysed, and changes into the bluish-red salt of the 
enolic form when covered with concentrated sodium hydroxide. 
The presence of two carbonyl groups is revealed by the formation 
of a hisphenylhydrazone , bundles of pale yellow needles, m. p. 
183°, and the dihydrochloride of a di-anil, wine-red needles, m. p, 
202°. The N:N ! -dihenzoyl derivative, 


C 6 H 4<S?KH-N Bz - C 10 H t )> C:C <N(NH-NB K -C 10 H 7 ) >C « H 4’ 

is obtained by boiling the indigotin with lOA-sodium hydroxide, 
until it is completely changed into a bluish-red powder, and then 
shaking with benzoyl chloride in the cold; it forms sharp, yellow 
needles, an. p. 184°, and gives a yellow hisphenylhydrazone, 
'CggH^O^Njo^HgO, m. p. 140—142° (after some decomposition at 
10?°)., A tetrabemoyl derivative, , „ ' 


6 4 ^N(:N-NBz-C 10 H r y 

is formed if an excess of benzoyl cbloride is employed; ib 


; Z )- 


. * H4 ’ 
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Uses in red needles, m. p. 166°, and gives the above phenylhydrazone 
of the dibenzoyl derivative when warmed with phenylhydrazine. 

1 : B-Bis-jS-naphthylhydrazinoindigotin suffers reduction by 
ammonium sulphide to indigotin, and by zinc dust and sodium 
hydroxide to 1: l'-diaminoindigotin, which is readily converted into 
indigotin-1 :l ; -imide. The acetyl derivative of this crystallises in 
bluish-violet needles, m. p. 212° (loc. cit.), and the o xim e fuses 
and resolidifies at 290°. Reduction with zinc and acetic acid gives 
/hnaphthylamine and the lactim form of isatin, for phenylhydr¬ 
azine precipitates the a-phenylhydrazone, C G H 4 <^^^^>CIN“NHPh 
(Heller, A., 1907, i, 442). J. 0. W. 

Preparation of Hy&antoins. Chemische Fabrik von Heydbn 
(D.R.-P. 309508; from Chem. Zentr., 1919, ii, 262).—The method 
depends on the action of hypohalogenites on C-C-arylalkylcyano- 
acetamides. Thus, the sodium compound of phenyleyanoacetamide 
reacts with ethyl iodide to form phenylethylcyanoacetamide , 
crystals, m. p. 116°, which is dissolved by sodium hypobromite 
solution and yields, after short warming, phenyletkylhydantoin , 
small, shining needles, m. p. 201—202°. Phenylallylhydantoin is 
similarly prepared. The arylalkylhydantoins are useful soporifics, 

H. W. 

Preparation of Hydantoins. Chemische Fabrik von Heyden 
(D.R.-P. 310426, additional to D.R.-P. 309508; -from. Chem , 
Zentr ,, 1919, ii, 262. Compare preceding abstract).—The pre¬ 
paration is effected by the action of hypohalogenites on malon- 
amide. Thus, diethylmalonamide and potassium hypobromite 
yield diethylhydantoin. Phenylethylmalonamide , prepared from 
phenylethylcyanoacetamide and concentrated sulphuric acid at 
125°, forms small leaflets, m. p. 124° (decomp.), and is converted 
by sodium hypobromite after some hours into phenylethyl- 
hydantoin,. m. p. 201°; if the solution is acidified immediately 
after solution of the amide, a chlorinated amide , 
NHs-CO^CEVCO-NHCl, , 

colourless^ needles, m. p. 152°, is obtained when hypochlorite is 
used* Diallylmalonamide yields C-C -dMlylhydantoin, colourless 
needles, m. pi 204°. H. W. 

' Reduction of the Nitrile Group* J. J'. Bloch (J. Sog, Chem. 
2nd. , 1919, 38, 118—120),—The author describes a series of un¬ 
successful attempts to reduce the nitrile group in 5-cyanomethyl- 
benziminazole and 5-cyanomethy 1-2-methylhenziminazole (Maron, 
Kontorowitsch, and Blocli, A., 1914, i, 684) to the amino-group* 
With sodium and alcohol, reduction proceeds mainly according to 
the scheme l R*CH 2 # CN 4 * Na + H = R*CH^ + NaGN; with palladium 
hydrosol, with^ acetic acid and iron, sodium amalgam, aluminium 
amalgam, or zinc dust, only traces of base are obtained. The use 
of mineral acids causes hydrolysis of the nitrile, 2-Methyl- 
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i m uiazolylphenylace tic add , C0 2 H*CH 3 *C r) H s <C^ lias 

m. p. 218—219° (anhydrous), 117° ( + 2H s O); the mercuric salt 
decomposes without melting at 230°. 

Reduction of benzyl cyanide with sodium and alcohol gives 
phenyleihylamine in 35—40% yield, the process being improved 
by the addition of toluene. Toluene, ammonia, methylamine, and 
sodium cyanide are always formed, the two main reactions being 
the normal reduction to the amine, and CTIoPh’CN-}- Na + II —> 
PhCEL-f hTaCN" (compare Johnson and Guest, A., 1909, i, 784). 

H. W. 


Improvements in the Production of a Colouring Matter 
(F-Dihydro-l : 2 : 2 ' : l'-anthraquinone-azine). James Morton, 
Arthur Gilbert Dandridge, and Morton Sundour Fabrics, Ltd. 
(Brit. Pat., 126112).—The substitution of potassium chlorate for 
potassium nitrate in the preparation of iV-dihydro-l: 2 :: 1 / ~ 
anthraquinone-azine from 2-aminoanthraquinone by fusion at 250° 
with potassium hydroxide and an oxidising agent (see Brit. Pats., 
3239, 22762 of 1901) results in an improved yield of dye of much 
greater purity, which dyes cotton to much brighter shades than 
can be obtained with the impure dye prepared by the older method. 
[See, further, J. Sac . Ohem. lnd>, 1919 , July.] G. F. M. 


Structure ol Hydroxyquinacridone. Wl Baczy^ski and 
St. von Niementowski (Ber., 1919 , 52 , [R], 461—484. Compare 
A., 1896, i, 261).—The hydroxyquinacridone obtained by the con¬ 
densation of anthranilic acid with phloroglucinol might have either 
a linear structure like anthracene or an angular structure like 
phenanthrene. Decisive evidence has been very hard to find, but 
the authors are now able to show that the annexed, angular, or 
“ structure is correct, which is in keeping with the results of 
many other syntheses of quinoline derivatives 
with at least three nuclei. 

VAj . un In the first place, the condensation product 
II j | of phloroglucinol with o-aminobenzaldehyde 

X/X /\/ / \ oo was s kown 4-hydroxy-jS-quinacridine, 

00 nh| | because it could be oxidised to a diketone 

which condensed with o*pheny lened i am in e, and 
was therefore an o-diketone. Similarly, 
hydroxyquinacridone may be oxidised by boil¬ 
ing with chromic and acetic acids, or 6% nitrih. 
acid, to diketo^quinacridone, ■ 

-CO. 


1SFH CH 


/\ 


\ 




is a microcrystalline, red powder, m. p. 374° (decamp.), 
sparingly soluble in boiling quinoline or nitrobenzene, freely soluble 
in concentrated sulphuric acid, from which it may be precipitated 
dilution, otherwise insoluble. Unfortunately, it does 
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not react in the desired way with o-phenylenediaiuine, this reagent 
usually causing reduction to dihydroxy-j8-quinacridone (see 
below). It does react with aniline, however, giving two anils, 
C2 C Hj 6 0 3 N 3 ,3H 2 0, one soluble in ethyl acetate, forming almost 
black crystals, m. p. 210—230°, and an insoluble one, also black, 
m. p. 320°. 

Oxidation with nitric acid was then tried, with the idea of 
obtaining recognisable degradation products, but the results were 
confused by the readiness with which nitration takes place. Boil¬ 
ing the original compound with an acid of D 1*2 gives an 80% 
yield of a nitroiiydroxy-fi-quhmcridorie, crystallising from boiling 
nitrobenzene in chestnut-brown needles, m. p. 330°. If the di¬ 
ketone is boiled with an acid of D 1*12, it gives a nitrodiketo-fi- 
quinacridone , which is best obtained from the above nitrohydroxy- 
eompoimd by oxidation with chromic acid; it crystallises from 
nitrobenzene in yellow filaments, m. p. 340° (decomp.). A dinitro - 
diheto-^-quinacridone , C 20 H 8 O s N 4 ,H 2 O, orange leaflets, m. p. 200°, 
is obtained if the diketo-coxnpound is boiled with an acid of D 1*2. 
When the hydroxy quinacridone is boiled with 6% nitric acid 
(D 1*033), the main product is the diketo-derivative (above), but 
small quantities of a dibasic acid are formed as well. This gives 
the fluorescein reaction with resorcinol, and is therefore an 
o-dicarboxylic acid, formed by the destruction of one of the out¬ 
side rings. Benza-m-plievianthrolindicarbosci/lic acid , as it is called, 


, it .nh-c-ch:c(OH)-c.co-c-co 2 

4V "-CO-C-C-jSTH-OC0 3 H 


go 2 h-c-nh-c-ch:c(oh)-c~co. „ _ 

C0. 2 H‘(J-C0-(J-c-nh > 0 « h< ’ 


in pale yellow needles, 
salt, HoO, a pale yellow 
com'pound, decomp. 160— 


m. p. 283° 
barium salt, 
170°, of the 


when fused with resorcinol. 


crystallises from acetone 
(decomp.), forms a silver 
3H.?0, and a dark brown 

. “ 1 CO-C 10 H 8 O,N 8 

formula, 

Better results in the oxidative degradation of the compound 
were obtained with permanganate. If the hydroxy quinacridone is 
suspended in water and gradually mixed with a saturated solution 
of permanganate, it is oxidised to a dibasic acid, quinacridonic 

nrl/ NH*C*OOoH CO s H'C-CO vnu , ., \ , ... 

acid, 0 8 H 4 < [j s \\ xtt;j >C ( .K 4 (or its tautomende), 


which is a white, macrocrystalline powder, becoming orange at 
240—255°, soft at 375°, and molten at 385°. It forms an 
ammonium salt, a barium salt, 3H 2 0, an. ethyl hydrogen salt, 
almost whit© nodules, m. p. 240° (decomp.), an ethyl ester, canary- 
yellow, hexagonal tablets, m. p. 417° (eorr.), and an anhydride 
(by heating at 300°), crystallising in tufts of white needles, m. p. 
437° (decomp.). When heated with hydrochloric acid in a sealed 
tube, it yields 4: 4J-dihydro®y~%: 2 l -diquinolyl, in very slender 
needles, m. p. 430°,'which dissolves in ammonia and alkali hydr*» 
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oxide solutions with intense blue fluorescence, and is also soluble 
in the more concentrated solutions of hydrochloric acid. The 
■potassium salt, 6H 2 0, is obtained when a solution containing 
1 part in 120 parts "of boiling 20% potassium hydroxide is cooled. 
The chief evidence in the whole argument is the fact that this 
diliydroxy-compound or the quinacridonic acid yields the known 

3: 2 ; -diquinolyl, C G H 4 <^~ when distilled with 

zinc dust. 

The manganese dioxide* sludge obtained in the oxidation of the 
hydroxyquinacridone with permanganate contains unchanged 
material and the diketoquinacr id one. The latter is easily reduced 
by sulphurous acid in this condition (not so when previously 
isolated and dried), and the clihydro xy-fi-qui nacrido n e so 
formed can be extracted with alcoholic potassium hydroxide; it 
crystallises in brownish-yellow granules, decornp. 425°. 

Various products are obtained by the action of potassium hydr¬ 
oxide on 4:5-diketo-j3-quinacridone. Boiling with alcoholic solu¬ 
tions gives quinacridonic acid; prolonged boiling with 2*5% aqueous 
solutions produces the pale yellow diquinolonyleneglycollie* acid , 

QA< C0 } 4 wludl loses caroon 

dioxide on heating and changes into diqnvnolomylenecarbinol , 
orange-red needles, m. p. 456—459° {'potassium, salt, red needles, 
with 2H 2 0). J. C. W. 


Syntheses of 1 : 3-Dihydroxybenzo-2 : 5-napMhyri&ine 
[1:3-D£iiydroxy-2 : 5-naphthadiazine] and a New Angular 
System of Five Nuclei, namely, Diquinopyridone. St. von 
Niementowskx and Ed. Sucharda (. Ber 1919, 52, [B], 484—492). 
—The condensation of o-amxnobenzaldehyde with 2:4: 6-trihydroxy- 
pyridine or glutazine differs somewhat from the reaction given by 
anthranilic acid (A., 1917, i, 477). Besides the expected 

1:3-dihydroxy-2:5-naphthadiazine (I), there is also formed a new 
pentacyclic compound, “ diquinopyrido-ne” (II). The former is 


OH 0 



practically insoluble. in glacial acetic acid, but readily soluble in 
alkali hydroxides, whereas conditions ar© reversed in the case of 
second compound. 

1: Z-Dikydro%y-% : 5 -naph t hadiazme (called “ 1 : 3-dihydroxy- 

benzo-2.5-naphthyridine , ") crystallises in scarlet, needle-like aggre- 
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gates of small prisms, m, p. 375° (decomp.), and forms a yellow 
hydrochloride, 0’5H 2 O, a mono-acetyl derivative, glistening, 
golden-yellow, rectangular plates, in. p. 350° (decomp.), a mono- 
benzoyl derivative, very thin, long, golden-yellow needles, with 
lAcOH, m. p. 295° (decomp.), and a p~?zi trobenzeneazo-compound, 
brownish-yellow needles, m. p. 360° (decomp.). It is decomposed 
by heating with hydrochloric acid in a sealed tube into 2-methyl- 
quinoline and 2-methylquinoline-3-carboxylic acid, and by boiling 
with 25% sodium hydroxide into 3-carboxy- 
quinolyl-2-acetic acid (?), 

co 2 h-c 9 h 5 n-ch 2 -co 2 h. 

Because of its deep red colour and its 
behaviour towards acyl chlorides and hydro¬ 
lytic agents, the compound may probably have 
a quinonoid configuration (annexed formula). 
])/quinopyridonc (II) crystallises in pale straw-yellow needles, 
m. p. 312—314°, and forms a dihydrochloride , but no acyl deriv¬ 
atives. J. C. W. 

Vat-like Reduction Products of the Triphenylmethane 
Dyes. Heinrich Wieland (Per., 1919, 52, [B], 880—886. Compare 
this voL, i, 99).—The basic triphenylmethane dyes are readily 
reduced by sodium hyposulphite in aqueous-alkaline solution to 
colourless salts, which are re-oxidised to the dyes with extra¬ 
ordinary rapidity by air; the property is shared by the acid dyes 
such as aurin, the phthaleins, and fluorescein, which, however, are 
somewhat more slowly attacked by the alkaline reducing agent. 
The pure sodium salts have been isolated in the cases of crystal- 
violet and malachite-green, and appear to be derived from, the 
triarylmethanesulphinic acids or the isomeric sulphoxylic esters; 
apparently, the first stage of the reaction consists in the addition 
of *S0 2 Na groups at either end of the quinonoid system, followed 
by the elimination of sulphur dioxide and sodium chloride. When 
the sulphinates are heated with an excess of alkali, the solutions 
lose their autoxidisability; in the case of the basic dyes, the leuco- 
bas© is precipitated, whilst the solution derived from the acid 
dyes contains the leuco-compound. The sulphinic group is 
eliminated as sulphite. The course of the autoxidation has not 
been definitely elucidated; the main portion of the sulphoxyl 
group is removed as sulphite, and the precipitate which is formed 
contains considerable quantities of carbinol, which, however, is not 
a primary product of the change. H. W. 

■ Pyrimidines, Adelheid von Merkatz (Ber., 1919, 52, [J5], 
869—880).—2:4: 6-Trichloro~5~etJiylpyri?nidine, plates or long 
rods, m. p. 75—77°, is prepared by the action of phosphoryl 
chloride on sodium,> ethylbarbiturate (+ 2H ? 0 from aqueous solu¬ 
tion); it is converted by concentrated alcoholic ammonia at the 
ordinary temperature 'into 2: S-dichlort^-amwQ^cthylpi/ri'midmc., 
needles, m. p. 214—216°. Fuming hydriodic acid reduces the 


O 

\jSTH 

I. II I 1 C )H 

N 
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latter substance to 6 -iodoA-amino-h -6 1hylpyrimidine hydriodide, 
in, p. 204—206°. The corresponding base forms small needles, 
m. p. 191 — 193°, and yields a crystalline hydrochloride , platini- 
chloride , and aurichloride; when treated with zinc dust and water, 
it gives, the zinc double salt of 4-amino-5-ethylpyrimidine, needles, 
ni. p. 233—235°; the free base has m. p. 163° and yields crystal¬ 
line auri- and platini-chlorides. The presence of the amino-group 
in position a 4 !J in the pyrimidine ring follows from the non¬ 
identity of the compound with 4 A-dichloro^-amino-d-ethyl- 
pyrimidine , which is synthesised in the following manner. 
Guanidine is condensed with ethyl ethylmalonate to form 2-amino - 
4: 6-dihydro'xy-0—ethylpyrimidine, which is converted by phosphoryl 
chloride into 4 : 6~dichloro-2~ami?io^h-ethylp?jrimidine, needles, m. p. 
191—192°; the latter is reduced by zinc dust to 2-amino-5-ethyl- 
pyrimidine, m, p. 142—143°, which forms double salts with 
mercuric, gold, and platinic chlorides. 6-GMoro-2:4-diammo-5- 
ethylpyrimidine is prepared by the action of alcoholic ammonia 
on 2:4:6-trichIoro-5-ethylpyrimidine or 4:6-dichloro-2-amino»5~ 
ethylpyrimidine; it forms plates, m. p. 183° (the hydrochloride , 
needles, the platinichloride , yellow octahedra, and the picrate are 
described), and is reduced by hydriodic acid and phosphorus to 
2 : i-diamino-o-et hylpyrimidin e, ra. p. 149—151°. 4 : 6-Diamino- 5- 

ethylpyrimidine forms double pyramids, in. p. 233—235°; the 
hydrochloride , nitrate, long needles, aurichloride, small, yellow 
needles, and platinichloride , yellow rods, are described. 2:4:6- 
Triamino-5-ethylpyrimidine, xu. p. 190° (corr.), is obtained from 
2:4: 6-trichloro-5-ethylpyrimidine and alcoholic ammonia at 210°, 
and is most readily purified by means of the nitrate ; it separates 
from water +1H 2 0, gives a readily soluble hydro chloride , 
CflH n N 5 ,2HCl, a platinichloride , yellow needles, an aurichloride , 
minute needles, and a crystalline pi,crate. 

The action of an alcoholic solution of sodium methoxide on 
2:4;6-trichloro-5-ethylpyrhnidine leads to the successive replace¬ 
ment of the three chlorine atoms by the methoxy-group, whereby 
(probably) 2: 6~dichloroA~methoxy-§-ethylpyrimidine, small needles, 
m. p. 55—57°, 6~chloro~2'A~d,imethoxy~f)~ethylpyHmidinc, long, 
colourless needles, m, p. 33—34°, and 2:4: 6-trimethoxy-h-ethyG 
pyrimidine , slender needles, m. p. 67—68° (crystalline salts with 
gold, platinic, and mercuric chlorides), are formed. The constitu¬ 
tion of the second of these substances follows from its reduction 
to 2: kdimedhoxy-%"ethylpyrimidine> b. p. 234—236° (corr.) (the 
aurichloride and platinichloride salts are crystalline), and demethyl - 
ation of the latter to 5-ethyluracil, m, p. 300—303° (decomp.). 

Attempts to prepare derivatives of 4-phenyl-6-methyIpyrimidine 
by the condensation of benzoylacetone with carbamide did nob lead 
tp the desired result; hy using thiocarbamide, however, the thiol- 
pyrimidine was readily prepared, in which the mercapto-group 
replaced,,;by the hydroxy-group by treatment with dilute 
/a^pOpds-ciilorpacetic acid solution in accordance, with the directions 
of Wheeler and Inddle (A. ; , 1908, i ? 692); it is, interesting to note 
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that the thiogiycollates, assumed by these authors to be formed as 
intermediate products, are actually isolated in the present instance. 
2-Thiol-4:-phenyl-6~methylpyrimidinc forms amber-coloured rhombs, 
in. p. 199—200°; 4:~phenylr-§-methylpyrimidine-2-tliioglycoilate has 
m. p. 85°; 2diydroxyA-phenyl~§-viethylpyrimidine crystallises in 
yellow needles, in. p. 228—229° (, hydrochloride , long needles; 
pi crate, crystalline aggregates; platini chloride, granular; aim- 
chloride, small needles). 2-GhloroA - phenyl- 6-w e tliylpyrim. idin e has 
m. p. 50—51° ( hydrochloride, colourless needles); it is reduced by 
hydriodie acid and. red phosphorus to 4 -phenyl~6-m ethylpyrimidine, 
m. p. 44—45° (hydriodide , yellow crystals; the aurichloride, 
platinichloride, and picraic are crystalline). H. W. 

Condensation of l-Phenyl-S-metliylpyrazol-S-one with, 
Anhydrides. Sarat Chandra Chatterjee and Ananda Kishore 
Das (J . Amer. Ghem. Soc., 1919, 41, 707—709).—Antipyrine con¬ 
denses with phthalic anhydride 
O H <T^">0 (2 mols. to 1) at 180° to form 

e 4 -O^ a compo und of the annexed 

/ \ formula, which crystallises in 

NPirCO. / nu vCO—h?Ph bright red needles, m. p. 212°, 
N— UU< ^CMe:N Succinic anhydride at 165° 

gives a similar comptound, m. p. 
184°. Benzoic and camphoric anhydrides give no definite products. 

J. C. W. 

Condensation Products from Amine Salts, Form aldehyde, 
and Antipyrine. O. Mannich and B. Kathek (Arch, Pharm 1919, 
257, 18-—33. Compare Mannich and Krosche, A., 1913, i, 101). 
—Antipyrine and formaldehyde react readily with the salts of 
secondary and primary, but not of tertiary, amines in aqueous 
solution, forming salts in which the hydrogen atom attached to 
the 4C-atom of antipyrine is replaced by the methyl group. (For 
the radicle, -CH 2 ’C 11 PI 11 0]Sr 2 , the nomenclature antipyrinomethyl- 
is proposed.) Direct condensation between formaldehyde and anti¬ 
pyrine can frequently be completely prevented or hindered by 
addition of a small quantity of pyramidone to the mixture. The 
substances behave similarly to those obtained from ammonium 
chloride, and are decomposed into the constituents by sulphurous 
acid. The new bases are somewhat closely allied to pyramidone, 
but, however, do not show any antipyretic action. Their form¬ 
ation appears to depend on the mobility of the hydrogen atom 
influenced in antipyrine by the proximity of the double bond and 
the carbonyl group; attempts to obtain similar derivatives from 
substances similarly constituted in this respect failed in the cases 
of l-phenyl-3~methylpyrazal-5-one, 1 -phenyl-5-methylpyrazol-3-one, 
dimethylaniline, and barbituric acid, but succeeded with malonic 
acid and its monoalkyl derivatives and with 1-phenyl-2 :5-dimethyl- 
pyrazol-3-one. The following individual substances are described: 

jsqpjj_00 

mvtipyrlnomethyldimeth ylamine , small 
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prisms, m. p. 93—94°, which do* not yield the colour reactions of 
antipyrine, and are decomposed into other components by 
boiling dilute hydro chloric acid (10%) or by sulphurous acid; 
hydrochloride, line needles, ail. p. 208°. Bimniiynpi n (nncf hiihniethyl- 
amine, needles (f 2ILO),m. p. IIP. Anti- 

pyrinomethyldktliylamine, short prisms, m. p. 68°. Bktmtipyrhio- 
methylethylcmvine slender needles, m. .p. 143°'. Bimntipyrino - 
methylalhjlamine, shining prisms, m’. p. 163° (the base unites with 
two atoms of bromine in chloroform solution, but the product is 
not crystalline). Ethyl himntipyrinomethylaminoncetate , needles 
grouped in rosettes, m. p. 174°. Bisantipyrinomethyl-&c~tetrahydro- 
ft-naplithylamine , small, shining leaflets, m. p. 217°. AntipyrinDi¬ 
methyl piper idme, plates, m. p. 99°. A nfipyrinomethyltetrahydro- 
quinoline , slender needles (-i~lH»0), in. p. 153°. Bisantipyrino- 
methyl-w-aminoacetophenone, slender needles, in. p. 93°; hydro¬ 
chloride , small leaflets, m. p. 96°. Tetra-antipyrinomethylcthyleme- 
diamiinc , shining prisms, m. p. 179°. Bisantipyrinometliylpiper- 
azine, m. p. 248° (prisms+ 4* 5H 2 0). Antipyrinomethylmethyl- 
aniline , small prisms, in, p. 140°. isorf nUpyrinamethyldimethyl- 
. NPIvOMp 

amine, ^_^>C-CFVNMe 2 , small prisms ( + 1H 2 0), m. p, 66°. 

Condensation products could not be isolated from, antipyrine, 
formaldehyde, and hydrazine hydrochloride or guanidine hydro¬ 
chloride respectively. * H. W. 


Preparation of Monoazo-dyes. Farbenfabriken vorm. Friedr. 
Bayer & Co. (D.R.-P. 309951; from Ghent. Zentr 1919, ii, 179).— 
Diazotised 5-nitro-2-aminobenzamides, in which the two hydrogen 
atoms of the amino-group are replaced by alkyl, aryl, or aralkyl 
groups, are coupled with the sulphonic acids of jS-naph thyl amine or 
its derivatives in acid solution. The products dye wool in red to 
violet shades from, an acid bath, and the dyes are fast to light and 
rubbing. The nitro-2-aminobenzarnides are obtained by the action 
of secondary aliphatic or aromatic amines on nitroisatoic acid. The 
following individual members are described: 5-nitro-%a:m.mohenz- 
methyicmilide , m. p. 183—184°; 5-nit ro - 2-amino h e nzethyfaniUde, 


m. p. 144-—145°; 5-nitro'-2-aminob emdime t hylamide , m. p. 
213—214°; 5-ui t ro-2-aminoh enzpiperidide , m, p. 163—164 6 ; 
5 -n itro-2-ammobcmethyl-o-toluidide , m. p. 147—148°, H. W. 


Formation of Diazoamino-compounds from /3-Naphthyl- 
amine, George Marshall FTormak (T., 1919, 115, 673—679), 

Extension of the Theory of Isoelectric Point. Competitive 
Action of other Ions with H*- and Off-Ions in the Precipita¬ 
tion of Denatured Albumins. Leonor Michaelis and Peter 
,;S#a : (Biocheni .. Zeitsch*, 1919, ■ 94, 225—239). —The coagulation 
denatured, albumins is dependent on the- hydrogen-ion concen¬ 
tration. Salts 'may exert a two-fold action.' First, 'it, is shown 
that other ions than FT and Off ions may exert an influence on the 
process In general, anions displace the, optimal hydrogen-ibn con¬ 
centration for flocculation towards the acid side, whereas cations 
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exert an opposite effect. The action of the ions is in accordance 
with the ionic series. Secondly, there may he an inhibition or 
strengthening of the maximal precipitation at the isoelectric point, 
as compared with the maximum precipitation in the absence of 
salts. The jearths exert the strongest inhibitory influence, that of 
the alkalis being less, whilst the heavy metals bring about the 
reverse effect. Of the anions, chlorine and bromine inhibit, whereas 
the iodine and CNS ions do not. These actions are a result of a 
competitive process between other ions and the H* and OTF ions 
for the protein, which can bind or adsorb them in different amounts. 
Further knowledge must be based on a systematic investigation of 
the adsorption of ions by simple adsorbents. J. C. D. 

Lysin© as a Hydrolytic Product of Hordein. Gael 0. Johns 
and A. J. Finks (/. Biol . Ghem 1919, 38, 63—66). —Analyses of 
hordein by the method of Van Slyke indicate that the basic amino- 
acids are present in the following proportions: cystine 1*18%, 
arginine 2*82%, histidine 2*27%, and lysine 0*89%. The free 
amino-nitrogen present in this protein corresponds with one half the 
lysine nitrogen. 

These values agree with those representing the distribution of the 
basic amino-acids in gliadirt from wheat. J. C. D. 

Casein* L. A, Maynard (J.physical Qhcm 1919, 23, 145—153). 
—The author has repeated and confirmed the work of Plimmer and 
Bayliss (A., 1906, i, 325) on the action of 1% sodium hydroxide on 
casein. It is also shown that the phosphorus of the casein mole¬ 
cule is split off and changed into a soluble inorganic form by the 
action of 1% sodium hydroxide at 25° for long periods of time. 
At the same time, the loosely combined sulphur is also- split off. 
On the addition of acids to the sodium hydroxide digest at the 
end of the digestion, a whit© precipitate is obtained which, although 
not identified, has been examined with reference to its dissimilarity 
from casein. It exhibits colloidal properties similar to those of 
casein as regards its behaviour with acids and bases. It responds 
to the various protein tests in the same way as casein, and is 
similarly precipitated by salts. Its solubility in various reagents 
is markedly different from that of casein, and a solution in lime- 
water is quite different .from a similar solution of casein. When 
phosphoric acid was introduced into a lime-water solution, in 
such a way as not to* destroy the colloidal solution, a milky solu¬ 
tion was obtained which, on heating, behaved in the same way as 
a lime-water solution of casein. This reaction furnishes evidence 
in support of the hypothesis that the white colour of milk is due 
to the peptisation of calcium phosphate by the colloids in the milk. 
Attempts to cause this substance to adsorb phosphoric acid were 
unsuccessful, but the experiments do not necessarily show that such 
a combination is not present in casein, for both sulphur and 
albumoses are also* split off by sodium hydroxide, and it may be 
that their presence is essential for the adsorption of phosphorus. 

' ■■ J. F. S. 
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Hsemocyanin. I. Reduction of Oxyh&mocyanin hj 
Physical and Biological Means, Filippo JBottazzi (/. Physiol. 
Pathol . gen., 1919, 18, 1—7). —According to Alsberg. and Clark 
(A., 1915, i, 67), oxyhsemocyanin of Limulus scarcely gives up any 
oxygen in a vacuum. The author finds this to he the case for 
Octopus blood, unless it is exposed in thin layers to a very high 
vacuum, when it is slowly, but completely, -decolorised by loss of 
oxygen. This reduction is also effected by the living leucocytes, 
even if they are collected as a deposit by centrifuging. If the 
leucocytes are killed by acids, chloroform, ether, formalin, or are 
completely removed after centrifuging, the blood remains blue. 

, 6. B. 

An Optically Inactive Sodium Nucleate. R. Feulgen 
(. Zeitsch . physiol . Ghem 1919, 104, 189—210).—The- preparation 
of a sodium salt of thymus-nucleic acid is described which is optic¬ 
ally inactive and will not gelatinise. On the addition of acids, 
the activity and power of gelatinisation return, and the changes 
are reversible. The acid groups which hold the sodium in the 
alkaline salt must be very weak, for the addition of carbon dioxide 
or acetic acid results in the formation of the active salt. A number 
of observations are recorded which indicate that the structural 
changes which underlie the changes in physical properties may 
occur without corresponding changes in the degree of dissociation 
of the weak acid groups. It is suggested that these groups are not 
free in the active molecule, but that they are bound in a form 
which is sensitive to alkalis, acids, or rise in temperature. 

J. C. D. 

Adenine Mononucleotide * Walter Jones and R. P. Kennedy 
(Journ. Pharm. Exp. Ther. } 1919, 13, 45—53. Compare this vol., 
i, 294).—When a neutral or faintly alkaline solution of nucleic 
acid is oxidised with potassium permanganate, the various groups 
are destroyed in a definite order, and a residue is obtained from 
which no cytosine, uracil, or guanine can b© isolated after acid 
hydrolysis. From this residue, an adenine mononucleotide has 
been isolated crystallising in needles, and giving rise to a crystal¬ 
line brucine salt, m. p. 173—174°. On the grounds that the 
nucleotide is a dibasic acid and that it yields adenine on mild acid 
hydrolysis at a much more rapid rate than it does phosphoric acid, 
it is concluded that the structure must be 

. PO (OH ) 2 *0 • C 5 H 8 O s * C 5 H 4 N 5 . 

This formula is in accordance with everything that is known of 
the, substance. J. C. D. 

: .Tine Effect of Hydrogen Ion Concentration on the Lique- 
lection , : of: Gelatin. Harrison E. Patten: and Alfred J. Johnson 
' Cbem.., 1919,: 38, 179—190).—The setting of gelatin is 
influenced by the hydrogen-ion concentration of the medium, and 
unless the gelatin is destroyed, this effect is probably reversible. 
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Gelatin in the concentrations used is not without effect on the 
buffer solutions, displacing the p K in such a manner as would be 
expected from an aggregate of amino-acids acting* arnphclerically. 

J. C. D. 

Hew Theories of the Formation and Action of Diastase, 
J. Wohlgemuth ( Biochem . Zeitsch 1919, 94, 213—224).—The 
author cannot confirm the work of Biedermann (A., 1916, i, 62), 
who found a diastatic action in boiled starch solution. He is also 
unable to confirm the experimental results of Woker (A., 1916, 
i, 61, 447), who' claimed that formaldehyde could exert a di astatic 
action. The severe criticisms of the latter author's work advanced 
by Kaufmann (A., 1916, i, 62) are supported. A quantitative 
recovery of starch may be effected after treatment with form¬ 
aldehyde for twenty-four hours if the aldehyde is removed by 
phenylhydrazine and alcohol. The starch so recovered gives the 
typical reactions. The action of the formaldehyde must be, as 
Kaufmann suggested, due to a combination with the groupings 
which react with iodine. T. C. D. 

Fixation of Formaldehyde by Enzymes, Tji. Bokornt 
(Biochem. Zeitsch 1919, 94, 69—77).—The fixation of form¬ 
aldehyde by emulsin was studied quantitatively, and from the 
amount found, assuming that combination of the aldehyde and free 
amino-groups in the emulsin occurs, it is estimated that 4% of the 
enzyme is represented by such groups in a reactive state. Previous 
experiments (A., 1915, i, 1018) gave a lower percentage, but this 
may be due to differences in the purity of the two preparations. 
The author interprets these and other results as evidence that 
emulsin possesses a protein nature. J. C. I). 

Biochemical Synthesis of Cellobiose by means of Emulsin. 

Em. Bourquelot and M. Biubel (Cfompt. rend 1919, 168, 
1016—-1019).—From the residue left, after extracting gentiobiose 
and the mono- and di-glucosides of ethylene glycol obtained in the 
action of emulsin on a mixture of ethylene glycol, dextrose, and 
aqueous alcohol (see this voi. T i, 137), the authors have now isolated 
and characterised cellobiose. W. G. 

Oxidising: Enzymes. I. The Nature of the u Peroxide M 
Naturally Associated with certain Direct Oxidising? Systems 
in Plants. Muriel Wheldale Onslow (Biochem, 1919, 13, 
1—9).—If the tissues of certain plants (pear, potato, apple, and 
greengage) which give direct oxydase reactions are extracted with 
alcohol, something is removed which is part of the system 
responsible for the reactions. An aqueous extract of the alcohol 
insoluble fraction will not darken on exposure to air, nor will it 
give a blue coloration with guaiacum tincture until hydrogen per¬ 
oxide is added. If these aqueous extracts, which contain the 
per oxydase, are''treated with catechol or protoeatechuic acid, they 
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darken on exposure and will give the guaiacum reaction. The pear 
oxydase added to a crude solution of caffeic acid, followed by 
guaiacum tincture, gave a blue colour. There is reason to believe 
that the tissues of all plants which turn brown on injury and 
give the direct reaction with guaiacum will behave in the same 
manner with catechol and subsequently towards guaiacum. 
Tissues of plants which normally do not give the direct oxydase 
reactions failed to yield extracts which oxidised catechol. It is 
possible that tannin may exert an inhibitory action in some cases. 
A substance is extracted from pears and potatoes by hot alcohol 
which is precipitated by lead acetate, is soluble in ether, and gives 
the reaction with ferric chloride and sodium carbonate character¬ 
istic of the orthodihydroxy-grouping of catechol. 

The direct oxydases of plants prepared by precipitation of the 
expressed juices with alcohol have been termed laccases, but it 
appears probable that these complexes are precipitates containing 
the crude peroxydase and, in addition, the oxidised aromatic sub¬ 
stance in an adsorbed condition. The conception of the oxydase 
system as formulated by Bach and Chodat is extended. The direct 
oxydase system in the pear fruit and potato tuber is due to the 
presence of peroxydase and an aromatic substance, giving reactions 
characteristic of the catechol grouping. On injury, the per¬ 
oxydase activates the oxidation of the aromatic substance, with 
the formation of a peroxide. The peroxide-peroxydase system so 
formed will then give a blue coloration with guaiacum. 


Physiological Chemistry. 


Non-protein Nitrogen of Human' Blood. Jon. Feigl 
(Biochem. ZciUch., 1919, 94, 84—128).—A detailed discussion of 
the significance of variations in the non-protein nitrogen of the 
blood, with especial reference to pathological conditions. 

J. C. D, 

Formation of Glycogen and Sugar at the Expense of Fats . 
Raphael Dubois ( Gompt . rend , Soc . Bid ., 1918, 81, 689—691; 
from Ghcm, Zentr 1919, i, 113). —The author’s experiments, since 
1888, with the marmot lead him to the conclusion that sugar and 
glycogen can be formed directly from fats and indirectly from 
proteins.' , H. W. 

; Fat-soluble Accessory Substance. I, Its Nature and 
properties., - Jack, Cecil Drummoxd ( Bioohem . A, 1919, 13, 
81—94),—The fat-soluble accessory growth-promoting factor as 
present in animal fats is not as stable to-, high temperatures as has 
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been assumed. The growth stimulating action of the factor present 
in butter and whale oil may be destroyed by exposure to a tempera¬ 
ture of 100° for as short a time as one hour. Lower temperatures 
may cause destruction, but the process is not- so rapid. In the 
case of whale oil, exposure to 37° for several weeks was found to 
cause a great deterioration in the amount of the accessory factor 
present. As far as could be- ascertained, this was not due to 
changes of an oxidative or hydrolytic nature. The vitainine is not 
extracted from oils by water or dilute acids, but it may be partly 
removed by extraction with alcohol. Saponification of oils con¬ 
taining the accessory factor, even when conducted at the ordinary 
temperature and in the absence of water and oxygen, results in 
disappearance- of the growth-stimulating properties. Fat-soluble A 
could not* be identified with any known components of fats or 
with substances frequently associated with fats, such as cholesterol, 
pliospliatides, or pigments. It is suggested that- the vitainine may 
be an ill-defined body resembling an enzyme. J. C. D. 

The Fat-soluble Accessory Factor. II, Its Role in 
Nutrition and Influence on Fat Metabolism. Jack Cecil 
Drummond ( Bioahem . J., 1919, 13, 95—102).—The- fat-soluble 
vitamin© is necessary for maintenance of health in the adult, 
although for this purpose relatively smaller quantities are required 
than are necessary for growth and well-being in the young. No 
obvious pathological lesion has been observed to be a specific result 
of a deficiency of this accessory facte, but animals so' deprived 
show a very much impaired resistance to bacterial invasion. No 
direct connexion between the- fat-soluble *4 and fat metabolism 
could be traced. Absorption of fat or fatty acids from the 
intestinal tract is good, even when the animals are showing a 
decline in health as a result of the deficiency of this vitamine. 

J. C. D. 

Role of the Antiscorbutic Factor in Nutrition,, Jack? 
Cecil Drummond ( Biochem . J,, 1919, 13, 77—SO).—The dietary 
requirements of the higher animals include, in addition to a satis¬ 
factorily balanced ration of proteins, fats, carbohydrates, and 
mineral salts, an adequate supply of three accessory food factors: 
(i) fat-soluble A ) (ii) water-soluble B; (iii) the antiscorbutic factor* 
or water-soluble O. This confirms the results of Harden and' Zilva 
(this voh, i, 186). J. C. D, 

# Is Lactalbumin a Complete Protein for Growth ? A. I). 
Emmett and G-. O, Luros (J. Biol. Ohem ., 1919, 38, 147 — 159),— 
Lactalbumin is a complete protein in the sens© that it is not lack¬ 
ing in any essential nitrogenous cleavage product necessary for 
growth. Under some conditions, however, diets containing lact¬ 
albumin as a sole source of protein do not permit good growth in 
rats (see also McCollum, A., 1919, i, 186). This is explained by 
assuming that lactalbumin is either sensitive to certain toxic sub- 
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stances or that it is a protein unable to adsorb a vit amine other 
than water-soluble B. Lactose added to such unsatisfactory diets 
has a good effect, which may he due either to its power of over¬ 
coming the toxic agent, or to it carrying a. water-soluble vitamine 
other than water-soluble B. J. C. D. 

The Retention Power of the Kidney for Dextrose. Can 
the Calcium in the Perfusion Fluid be Replaced by 
Strontium, Barium, or Magnesium ? H. J. Hamburger and 
C. L. Alons (Biochem.. Zeitsch 1919, 94, 129—130).—The author 
has previously shown that dextrose may be retained by the frog's 
kidney perfused with a modified Ringer’s solution (Hamburger 
and Brinkman, Pror. K. A had. Wetcnsch . Amsterdam , September, 
1917). When the perfusion fluid contains 0*06% of dextrose and 
the calcium is replaced by an equivalent amount of strontium or 
barium, the sugar is retained by the kidney, but such is not the 
case when an equivalent amount of magnesium is employed. If 
the solution is hypertonic with regard to> dextrose, 0*1%, the same 
amount of sugar is found in the urine whether the perfusion fluid 
contains calcium, barium, or strontium. J. C. D. 

The Formation of Phenol. Midori Tsud.ti (/. Biol Ghem 
1919, 38, 13—16).—Phenol, but not cresol, is formed from, tyrosine 
by the action of Bacillus coli communis. Phenol was not formed 
from phenylalanine. The significance of these observations with 
regard to the formation of phenols in the animal body is considered. 

J. C. D. 

Bioluminescence. Raphael Dubois ( Gompt . rend. Soc-. Biol , 

1918, 81, 484—485; from Ghem . Zentr 1919, i, 241).—The in¬ 

vestigations of Harvey (A., 1917, i, 365; 1918, i, 89) do not justify 
the replacement of the nomenclature “luciferase ” by another name 
[compare Harvey, this voh, i, 299], H. W. 

The Relationship between Odour and Chemical Con¬ 
stitution. Thomas H. Durraxs {Perfumery and Essenl Oil Bee,, 

1919, 10, 104—136).—The author gives a systematic survey of 
various classes of chemical compounds containing only carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen, or only two of these elements, and attempts 
to trace the cause of their odour or the lack of it, certain general 
conclusions being drawn for each class of compound. It is obvious 
that certain groups and linkings are sources of odour, but there f 
are undoubtedly other powerful influences at work. Woker’s 
theory that intramolecularly repelling forces increase the volatility 
of a compound, and consequently its odour, is partly correct, but 
brealts down with uertain classes of ring compounds. A moderate 

‘:mQf§cu!ar 'Weight'increases'an odour, but a high molecular weight 
undoubtedly suppresses it. In certain circumstances, the closing of 
airing does not affect the odour much, although in other hot very 
different cases the effect is quite markecL ’ 1 1 
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If the various osmophores, or sources of odour, are examined, it 
will be noticed that there is always a possibility of unsatisfied 
partial valencies or residual affinities existing, for example, the 
oxygen atom, the benzene ring, multiple linking, etc., all sources of 
odour and all possessing residual affinities. The author believes 
that such unsatisfied residual affinities are the prime cause of a 
chemical substance having an odour. If these affinities can he 
satisfied intramolecularly, no odour results. Thus the alcohols have 
unsatisfied residual affinities, the glycols have not; the alcohols have 
an odour, the glycols have not. It is necessary to assume that these 


E-OH 


E-OH 

E-OH 


residual affinities can, under certain conditions, neutralise one 
another, and thus produce no odour, this neutralisation being 
influenced by the proximity of various groups. Thus with acids 
we may have 


. 0 . \ 

R-0—OH 



(I.) 


(H.) 


according as E is a light or a heavy group, substance I having an 
odour and substance II being odourless. On ester if y mg with an 
alcohol of low molecular weight, odour is again produced. 


W. G. 


Oxyhydrase* an Oxidising Reducing Ferment. Its Anti¬ 
toxic Function, J. E. Abelous and J. Aloy (Compt. rend . Soc. 
Biol., 1918, 81, 783—785; from Ohevi. Zentr 1919, i, 383).—A 
ferment is present in milk as well as in other vegetable and animal 
secretions which can reduce nitrates and chlorates in the presence 
of an oxidisable substance (salicylaldehyde, anisaldehyde). The 
ferment decomposes water with the liberation of hydrogen and 
hydroxyl ions, and thus has reducing as well as oxidising power. 
Oxyhydrase is a factor in the antitoxic defence of the organism, 
and is adapted to the anaerobic life of the cells. H. W. 


TIi© Quantitative Excretion of Silicic Acid in Human 
Urine. M. Gonkermann (Biochem. Zeitsch 1919, 94, 163—173), 
—Normal human urine contains silica, the excretion of which may 
be raised by the ingestion of certain mineral waters. J. C. D. 


The Treatment of Wounds with the Carrel~Dakin 
Solution, Eh Otto (DeuL vied . Woch., 1917, 43, 174—175 ; from 
Ghem . Zentr., 1919, i, 123).—The prescribed method of preparing 
the solution is too complicated for use in the field, and the following 
simpler process is recommended. Bleaching powder (200 grams) is 
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ground with water and addition of the latter is con tinned with 
constant stirring until the volume is 7 litres. A solution of sodium 
carbonate (140 grams) in water (2 litres) is added with, stirring, and 
the solution is filtered. A solution of boric acid (40 grams) in water 
(1 litre) is added to the filtrate. Since this solution often causes a 
burning sensation it was later reduced to half strength and, in this 
form, rendered good service. Treatment with Bakin’s solution lias 
chiefly a prophylactic value. IT. W. 

Behaviour of Cinnamic Acid and its Derivatives in the 
Animal Body. Ridbzo Ando (/. Biol. Ghem 1919, 38, 7—11),— 
—a-Benzoylaminocinnamie acid and 0 -benzoylaminocinua.mic acid 
were recovered from the urine unchanged after subcutaneous or oral 
administration to dogs or rabbits. Only small amounts of a-benzoyl- 
amino-yj-hydroxycinnamic acid could be so recovered. Administra¬ 
tions of ciunamoyltyrosine by the mouth were followed by the 
appearance of hippurio acid in the urine. The substance is appa¬ 
rently broken down by the animal organism. 

Gi n nam oyl t y rosin e, 

' OH * CgH 4 * CH 2 * CH (C0 2 H) • 1STH * CO CHI CHPh , 
was obtained as its ethyl ester (m. p. 130°) by the action of sodium 
carbonate on mixed solutions of cinnamoyl chloride and tyrosine 
ester in chloroform. On hydrolysis with sodium hydroxide, cinnain- 
oyltyrosine was obtained, crystallising in polygonal prisms, m. p. 
166—167°. " 1 J. 0. D. 

Metabolism of the Furan and Hydrofuran Derivatives 
in the Animal Body. Nobuyoshi Suzuki (J. Biol. Ghem., 1919, 
38, 1—5).—Hydroxymethylpyromucic acid was isolated from the 
urine of rabbits which had received subcutaneous or oral adminis¬ 
trations of chitose. * J, (), ]>. 


Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture. 


Absolute and Relative Disinfecting Power of Elements 
and Chemical Compounds. Hans Pkiedenthal ( Bioohem. 
Zeitseh., 1919, 94, 47 —68).—An exhaustive study of the disinfect¬ 
ing powers of a large number of products. The relative disinfecting 
powers of the elements in each group of the periodic classification are 
given, as well as information regarding many organic disinfectants. 

: [See'further, J. Son. Ghem. Ind ., 1919, . July.] J. C. t). 

The Effects of Acids, Alkalis, and Sugars on the Growth 
and Formation of Indole by Bacillus coli. Frank John 
'W 1919, 13, : 10^24),— The activity of 
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11 coli in 2% peptone is determined by almost the same initial 
conditions of acid and alkaline reactions as is the case when fermen¬ 
tation is conducted in 2% dextrose peptone. The approximate limits 
of initial reaction are p H = 4*27 to 9*87. A change of the initial 
reaction of the medium, results in a change, similar in direction, but 
smaller in magnitude, in the final reaction of the culture. For B. coli 
grown in 2% dextrose peptone, whilst the initial reactions of the 
media, vary from = 4*30 to 9*82, the final reactions only vary 
between p H = 4*27 and 4*82. When grown in 2% peptone the initial 
reaction may be from 2 % = 4*30 to 9‘37 j and the final reaction 
from ^ h = 5*92 to 8*55. 

The proteolytic fermentation resulting in the peptone medium 
causes an increase of final alkalinity, unless the initial reaction lies 
between ^ = 9*37 and 8*48, in which case the final reaction is less 
alkaline than the initial reaction. The saccharolytic fermentation 
of B. coli in 2% dextrose peptone produces approximately constant 
amounts of acids and no appreciable* amount of ammonia; on the 
other hand, when in a peptone medium the organism produces 
ammonia and acids in increasing amounts as the initial reaction of 
the medium increases in alkalinity. Formation of indole is retarded 
by the presence of free alkali or acid, whilst certain sugars also 
inhibit the formation of this substance by depressing the proteolytic 
activity of the bacillus. J. 0. D. 

The Action of Electrolytes on the Electrical Conductivity 
of the Bacterial Cell and their Effect on the Rat© of 
Migration of these Cells in an Electric Field. C. Shearer 
( Proc . Cambridge Phil. Soc ., 1919, 19, 263—266).—A thick, creamy 
emulsion of the meningococcus or B . coli in neutral Ringer’s solution 
(that is, one in which the sodium hydrogen carbonate is left out) has 
a resistance, as measured by electrical conductivity determinations, 
more than treble that of the same solution without the bacteria. If 
in place of Ringer’s solution the emulsions are prepared with a solu¬ 
tion of sodium chloride having the same conductivity as the Ringer’s 
solution, a high resistance is obtained at first, but this rapidly drops, 
and at the end of thirty to forty minutes is the same as that of the 
saline solution alone. Further, it is found that immersion in such 
a solution for several hours kills 'the bacteria. If , when the resist¬ 
ance of such an emulsion in sodium chloride solution has dropped 
to normal, a little calcium chloride is added, the bacterial emulsion 
regains its high resistance and the bacteria are uninjured. Potass¬ 
ium, lithium, and magnesium chlorides act like sodium chloride, 
whilst barium and strontium chlorides act like calcium ' chloride. 
These results agree with those obtained by Loeb, Osterhout, and 
others with animal and plant cells. 

The positive tervalent ions of lanthanum nitrate, and cerium 
and neo-ytterbium chloride and the negative tervalent ions of 
sodium citrate appear to have no action in increasing or decreasing 
the resistance of the bacterial cell as determined by the conductivity 
method, when used in very dilute solutions. On the other "hand, 
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these- salts and especially lanthanum nitrate, have a marked action 
in changing’ the rate of migration of these bacterial cells in an 
electric held. The addition of the lanthanum nitrate reduces the 
rate of migration, or, in other words, considerably alters the nature 
of the electrical charge on the bacterial cell wall. W. G. 

Decomposition of Betaine by the Bacteria of u Guanol,’* 
a Fertiliser Prepared from Molasses Waste, Alfred Koch 
and Alice Oelsner ( Biochcm . Zeitsch., 1919, 94, 139—162).— 
Organisms were found which attack betaine with the formation of 
trimethylamine, ammonia, and carbon dioxide. Methyl alcohol, 
formic acid, and acetic acid in small amounts appear to be the inter¬ 
mediate products in the production of carbon dioxide. [See further, 
J. Soc. Ohem. Inti , July, 1919.] J. C. D. 

Action of Mixtures of Certain Salts on the Lactic Acid 
Fermentation. Charles Richet and Henry Oardot ( Compt . rend 
Soc. Biol., 1918, 81, 751—755; from Chem. Zentr 1919, i, 380).— 
The action of combinations of antiseptic salts on the lactic acid 
fermentation has been examined. Action is not additive; the more 
potent salt (copper sulphate) behaved after addition of cadmium 
sulphate as if the latter were not present. Addition of the sulphates 
of copper or zinc did not modify the antiseptic action of cadmium 
sulphate. * H. W. 

Fumaric Acid Fermentation of Sugar. 0. Wjbhmkr (Ber., 
1919, 52, [A], 562-—564).—A reply to Ehrlich (this vol., i, 239) 
denying that Rhhopua nitjrimm produces fumaric acid. J, 0. W. 

Influence of Varying Barometric Height on the Course 
of Alcoholic Fermentation and on Biological Processes in 
General. August Rxppel ( Gentr. Baht. Bar., 1917, [ii], 47, 
225—229; from Ohem. Zentr., 1919, i, 34).—The curves showing 
loss in weight due to the escape of carbon dioxide during slow fer¬ 
mentation show distinct zig-zags. due * to variations in the atmo¬ 
spheric pressure,, the curve sinking with, rising pressure and rising 
with decreasing pressure. The natural effect of change of pressure 
on the evolution of carbon dioxide must affect the course of fermen¬ 
tation in proportion as the yeast is influenced by the degree of 
saturation of carbon dioxide. The same considerations also apply 
to other biological processes in which a gas is evolved (ammonia, 
hydrogen sulphide, etc.), and a similar influence must also be opera¬ 
tive in nature, . H. W. 

: Ferment Action. IV. Further Studies on the Adsorption 
of Mixtures of Amino-acids with Polypeptides and Other 
Substances. ■ Behaviour of Amino-acids and Polypeptides 
towards Albumin Solutions, Blood-Serum, and during 
Aha .Coagulation of Sols. Emil Abdkrhalden and Andor Eodor 
-{F errnmtfor sell., 1918, 2, 211—224; from Chem. Zentr., 1919* i, 
95—96, ■ Compare A., 1917, i/ 306; 1919, ii, 49, 50),—The,previous 
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observation that the presence of carbohydrates diminishes the 
adsorptive power of animal charcoal towards polypeptides, and that 
conversely the adsorption of carbohydrates is adversely influenced 
by polypeptides, whilst in the presence of amino-acids the displace¬ 
ment of adsorption is one-sided, is confirmed by further examples. 
Thus the behaviour of proline is similar to that of other amino-acids, 
whilst glycine anhydride and pyrrolidonecarboxylic acid behave like 
dextrose. It is found that amino-acids and polypeptides can, in 
certain circumstances, be completely displaced by other amino-acids 
or higher polypeptides without the latter suffering displacement, hut 
that the greater number only cause partial displacement. 

The behaviour of various sols in this connexion has also been 
investigated with the possible aim of measuring the rate of adsorp¬ 
tion and investigating its degree of dependence on the hydrogen-ion 
concentration of the solution. The sols investigated (ferric hydr¬ 
oxide, aluminium hydroxide, and arsenic sulphide) did not, however, 
adsorb amino-acids and polypeptides during coagulation. On the 
other hand, glycyl-Z-leucine was adsorbed by coagulating blood 
serum. EL W. 

Ferment Action* V, Ultrafiltration Experiments with 
Mixtures of Amino-acids or Polypeptides with Yeast Juice. 
Evidence for the Colloidal Condition of Ferments and, 
Extension of the Adsorption Theory. Emil Abderhalden 
and Andor Fodor (Fermentforsch., 1918, 2, 225—-250; from Ghem. 
Zentr. 7 1919, i, 96. Compare preceding abstract).—The quantity 
of water employed in the maceration of yeast has great influence on 
the activity and stability of the juice. When ten times the amount 
of water is used, a stable juice, which is immediately active, is 
obtained; when three times the quantity of water is used, the initial 
activity of the juice is slight, but increases rapidly on keeping, and 
finally readies a maximum which is never attained in the former 
case. Difference appears to depend on an alteration in the state of 
the ferment, for example, its dispersivity with dilution. In this 
connexion, a series of ultra-filtration experiments have been per¬ 
formed, The extracts, obtained from various dried yeasts, had very 
differing activities towards glyeyl-Z-leucine. Yeast juices mixed with 
the latter or with t-leucine yielded filtrates which were always poorer 
in amino-nitrogen than the original mixtures, the loss being rela¬ 
tively greater from dilute than from concentrated solution. The 
originally inactive yeast juices also had power of adsorption, and the 
equilibrium is independent of the amount of hydroxyl ions present. 
Adsorption occurs with polypeptides (glycyl-J-leucine) which are 
not attacked by yeast juice. Under equivalent conditions, the 
adsorption of a complex polypeptide is greater than that of a dipep¬ 
tide. With decrease in the fermentive activity of a juice by age 
or by heat a decrease in adsorptive capacity is observed which may 
sink to zero*. Considered in connection with the observation that 
adsorption can occur with inactive juices, this leads to the deduo 
YOL* oxvx. i q 
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tion that whilst adsorption of the substrate by the colloidal ferment 
precedes fission, the latter process does not necessarily follow the 
former. Further evidence is shown by the behaviour of glycyl-/- 
leucine, which, at 0°, is adsorbed by yeast extract, but not deconn 
posed. 

The temperature-coefficient of fission of polypeptides generally lies 
between 1*3 and 2*4 according to conditions (yeast extract, tem¬ 
perature, hydrogen-ion concentration, and substrate). The optimum 
temperature for ^ H = 7*50 is between 50° and 55°. 

The chief results of the work in this field are collected and 
reviewed. TX. W. 

The Nitrogenous Constituents of Yeast. Jakob Meisen- 
heimer ( Zeitsch , physiol. Ghem 1919, 104, 229—283).—An inves¬ 
tigation of the nature of the monoamino-acids present in the pro¬ 
ducts of autolysis derived from bottom and top fermenting yeasts. 
The estimations were carried out by the ester method of Fischer. 
Glycine, alanine, valine, leucine, proline, phenylalanine, aspartic 
and glutamic acids,'tyrosine, and tryptophan were identified. Serine 
and cystine were recognised with less certainty, and there was also 
evidence of the presence of an aininobutyric acid. Glucosamine was 
isolated from the cell residue of the autolysis. J. C. D. 

Enzymatic Power of Yeast. Th. Boicorny (Allgem, Brait.- 
Ilopf, Zeit., 1918, 58, 1093—1094; from Ghem. Zentr., 1919, 
i, 96—97).—Experiments are described on the inhibiting action of 
disinfecting agents, even in minute quantity, on the fermentative 
activity and other enzymatic powers of yeast. Formaldehyde (0*2%) 
retards growth and fermentation, the yeast is killed, as is also the 
fermentation ferment; 0*05% does not destroy the activity of the 
latter. 0T% Kills zymase within two days, but 1% does not render 
invertase inactive in the same time, sugar solution being strongly 
inverted. It is therefore possible with the aid of formaldehyde to 
prepare a yeast which can invert, but not ferment, sugar. Phenyl- 
hydrazine (0*5%) inhibits the fermentation of malto.se, but not of 
dextrose. Fermentation persists slightly in the presence of mercuric 
chloride (0*02%), but is inhibited by 0*1%, although sucrose is still 
powerfully inverted. The action of silver nitrate is similar. Alcohol 
(10%) does not cause a permanent inactivity of zymase within five 
day&, and, even after twenty days, slight fermentative power persists. 
Absolute alcohols destroy th© power to- ferment within ten minutes. 

H. W. 

Alterations in the Metabolism and Cellular Permeability 
at Temperatures near the Freezing Point. E. Pantahelli 
Acccrd. Lined, 1919, [v], 28, i, 205—209).—When cooled 
te a temperature closely approaching the freezing point, the endo- 
carp cfelfe of the almond exhibit a progressive increase of the cellular 
permeability, which is rendered evident by rapid emission of Water 
from the tissue in a dry atmosphere and by exosmosis of substances 
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from the tissue immersed in water. This phenomenon is accelerated 
by the presence of certain compounds which penetrate rapidly into 
the cell, such as glycerol, ethyl alcohol, citric acid, and free alkali. 
Such increase in cellular permeability is accompanied by rapid 
destruction of the sugars; this effect may be restricted by supplying 
either substances capable of being absorbed and utilised for the 
respiration, for instance, glycerol, ethyl alcohol, or citric acid, or 
substances which retard the exosmosis of the sugars, or intermediate 
products of the respiration, such as sodium chloride, potassium 
phosphate, and citric acid. Sugars (sucrose, dextrose) present in 
the external liquid do not exert a similar restricting action, sine© 
they are not absorbed. A further phenomenon caused by the low 
temperature is intense auto-digestion of the proteins, this being 
enhanced by exosmosis of the soluble products of the digestion and 
by rapid destruction of the sugars. T. LEL P. 

Influence of Fluorides on Vegetation. A Preliminary 
Experiment in Flower Pots. Armand Gautier and P. 
Clausmann ( Gom'pt , rend., 1919, 168, 976—982). —As the result 
of pot trials, using wood charcoal to which the necessary nutrients 
had been added as a culture medium, the authors find that fluorine 
in the, form of potassium, fluoride exerted a favourable influence 
on the growth of seven species of plants, had no effect on three, 
and caused a lower crop yield in the case of three. W. G. 

Comparative Rat© of Absorption of Various Salts by 
Plant Tissue [Carrot and Potato] • Walter Stiles and 
Fraotxtn Kidd (Proc. Roy. Soc ., 1919, [5], 90, 487—504).—The 
rate of absorption of various chlorides, sulphates, nitrates, and 
potassium salts from solutions of 0'0277-concentration was 
measured by the electrical conductivity method. A rapid with¬ 
drawal of salt from solution occurred during the first few hours, 
after which the absorption proceeded to an equilibrium over a 
period of several days, the curve being approximately logarithmic 
in the latter case. Cations were absorbed in the orders EL, Ca or 
Na, Li, Mg or Zri, Al, and EL, Na, Li, Ca, or Mg, and anions in 
the orders S0 4 , NO s , Cl, and NO s , Cl, S‘0 4 , during the initial and 
equilibrium periods respectively, these results being generally in 
agreement with those obtained by Ruhland, Fitting, Pantanelli, 
and Troendle, who failed to differentiate between the initial and 
equilibrium stages. • The rate and extent of intake of one ion of 
a salt were found to be influenced by the nature of the other ion, 
and, as previously observed by Rothert and Meurier in the case 
of aluminium sulphate, aluminium was absorbed much more 
rapidly -than its anion. According to Troendle, the rate of absorp¬ 
tion of the metallic ions in any group of the periodic classification 
increases with the atomic weight. It is pointed out that although 
this view is not contradicted by the present results, the latter show 
equally that the initial rate of absorption is largely dependent on 
the mobility of the ions or diffusibility of the salt, and that the 

q 2 
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position of equilibrium appears to be governed by some quite 
different property, since at t'his stage the bivalent ions, Ca, Mg, 
S0 4 , are absorbed to a much smaller extent than the univalent 
ions, K, Na, Cl, N0 3 . W. B. F. P. 

Fatty Oil from the Seeds of the Evening Primrose 
[Oenothera biennis], and a New Linolenic Acid, A. 
Heidtjschka. and K. Luft (Arch. Pharm 1919, 257, 33—69).— 
The air-dried seeds of the evening primrose contain water (13*95%), 
crude proteins (13*38%), fat (16*93%), fibre (14-56%), nitrogen-free 
extractives (35-03%), and ash (6*15%). The oil was obtained by 
extraction of the crushed seeds with ether, and formed a golden- 
yellow substance resembling poppy oil in taste and odour; it 
remained completely liquid at 0°, but a few solid particles separated 
at -11°. It had D 15 0*9283, ??$” 1*4722, acid number 0, saponifi¬ 
cation number 195*2, Reichert-Meissel number 2*61, Polenski 
number 0*57, iodine number 148*92, Hehner number 94*94, acetyl 
number 13*9. It was optically inactive and a member of the class 
of drying oils. The volatile fatty acids consisted mainly of hexoic 
acid (0-81%). Separation of the unsaturated and saturated fatty 
acids was effected in the usual manner by means of the lead salts, 
and the former were brominated in glacial acetic acid-ethereal 
solution. Under these conditions, a sparingly soluble hexdbromo- 
y-linolenic acid\ microscopic needles, m. p. 195—196° (decomp.), 
separated which, when treated with zinc and alcohol, yielded 
y -Hnolenic acid as a yellow substance of unpleasant odour. Tetra- 
hromo-a-linoleic acid, tetrabromo-jS-linoleic acid, and dibromo-oleic 
acid were identified in the filtrates from hexabromo-ydinolenic 
acid. The unsaturated fatty acids contain y-linolenic acid (2*50%), 
a-linoleic acid (30*20%% j8-linoleic acid (38*11%), and oleic acid 
(29*19%), Oxidation of the imsaturated fatty acids with perman¬ 
ganate yielded dihydroxvstearic acid, a mixture of tetrahydroxy- 
atearic acids, and y -hexahy(Proxystearic acid , minute needles, m. p. 
245° (decomp.). 

Fractionation of the saturated fatty acids from alcohol or by 
means of their magnesium salts led to the isolation of palmitic acid 
and a substance the properties of which agree with those of daturic 
acid; theoretical considerations caused the authors to doubt the 
natural occurrence of the latter acid, and experiments on the frac¬ 
tional distillation of the substance with steam showed that the 
r ■ daturic acid ” obtained from the evening primrose, at any rate, 
was a mixture of palmitic acid (and possibly stearic acid) with 
acids of greater molecular weight. 

The imsaponifi able matter of the oil contained phytosterol 
(2*27%), the acetate of which had m. p. 130*3° (corr.), H. W, 

■ Investigations on the Anthocyanin Metabolism' on the, 
Basis of the Chemical Properties of the Anthocyanin Group, 

'1C. Noack (Zeitsch. Bof., 1918, 10, 561—628; from Physiol. A b$tr. , 
;"'4, 99).—A study of Polygontm compactum and various 
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Paeonia species and varieties. In the first days, leaves of Poly¬ 
gonum compact mn have an intense red coloration, which fades away 
in the following days, and the leaves finally become green. The 
following explanation of this phenomenon is suggested. Antho- 
cyanin is dissociated by means of an enzyme into anthocyanidin 
and sugar. The anthocyanidin is isomerised into a colourless 
pseudo-base, and this, during its oxidation, can become transformed 
into a yellow pigment which, bv photochemical reduction, may again 
give the pseudo-base of anthocyanidin. The amounts of antho¬ 
cyanidin and its oxidation product vary inversely with one another. 
The variations are influenced by light, since the pseudo-base is 
formed by photochemical reduction of the oxidation product of the 
pigment. In the dark, anthocyanidin is again oxidised, this 
process being accelerated by heat, light and temperature thus 
having an antagonistic action. An oxidation product of antho¬ 
cyanidin, hut not anthocyanidin itself, is found in the vegetative 
organs of various Paeonia , and the amount of this oxidation pro¬ 
duct varies directly with the amount of anthocyanin in the plant. 
In the flowers, in addition to the oxidation product, the antho¬ 
cyanidin pseudo-base mav occur, but only in small quantities, and 
without any relation to the amount of anthocyanin formed in the 
development of the flower. W. G. 

Occurrence of Vanillin. Edmund O. von Lippmann {Ber>, 1919, 
52, fj?], 905).—The occasional presence of vanillin in potato tubers, 
particularly in the layers immediately beneath the skin, has been 
frequently observed. It is now found that vanillin can also he 
extracted from the fresh, blue blossoms (but not from the white 
ones); it disappears fairly rapidly from the plucked flowers. 

H. W. 

Preparation of Sucrose from Plants. E. Winterstein 
(ZeiUch. physioL Chem., 1919, 104, 217—219).—The ether ex¬ 
tracted fruits of Sapmdvs utilis were extracted with boiling alcohol 
in the presence of potassium carbonate. The filtered extract, after 
concentration, was treated with freshly precipitated lead hydroxide 
for six days. From the lead-free filtrate, a fraction was obtained 
by extraction with methyl alcohol, which gave sucrose on crystal¬ 
lisation. J. C. I). 

The Protein Extract of Ragweed Pollen. Frederick W. 
Heyl (J, Amer. Ghcm ,. Soc., 1919, 41, 670—682. Compare A., 
1917, i, 618).—Three large samples of ragweed pollen have been 
percolated with ether and 95% alcohol (loss in weight, about 22%), 
and the residue examined for proteins by repeated macerations with 
(a) water, ( b) 10% salt solution, (c) 0*2% r potassium hydroxide. 
The aqueous extract was found to contain an albumin (1*2%), 
coagulating at about 45—50°, and proteoses (3%), and when partly 
saturated with ammonium sulphate gave a precipitate -consisting 
of albumin and proteose in the proportion 3:1, and causing 
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anaphylaxis in guinea-pigs. After precipitating all the protein 
from this extract by means of ammonium sulphate, and then 
removing the sulphate, phosphotungstie acid gave a precipitate of 
the following bases; adenine, guanosine (?), histidine, arginine, 
lysine, and agmantine, these being identified by the usual methods. 
The 10% salt extract gave a small amount of the above albumin 
and but very little evidence of the presence of a globulin. The 
dilute alkali extract contained the chief protein, which is therefor© 
a glutelin, amounting to about 2*9% of the weight of the pollen, 
and appearing as an almost white, dusty powder. J. C. W. 

A Proximate Analysis of Rumex crisptiSj, and a Com¬ 
parison of its Hydroxymethylanthraquinones with those 
from Certain Other Drags, George I). Beal and Ruth E. 
Okey (J. Amer, Chem . Soc., 1919, 41, .693—706).—An examina¬ 
tion of the extract made by percolating the dried and powdered 
root of the common yellow (curled) dock with cold 95% alcohol. 
The constituents which are soluble in water, yielded small quanti¬ 
ties of emodin, a mixture of emodin monomethyl ether and chryso- 
phanic acid, dextrose and a little Isevulose, and organic acids and 
much resinous material. The insoluble portion of the extract con¬ 
tained emodin, its monomethyl ether, chrysophanic acid, a phyto¬ 
sterol, palmitic, stearic, and erucic acids with lower unsaturated 
and higher saturated fatty acids, a small amount of a hydrocarbon, 
an essential oil, some glucosides, and much resin. 

A cursory examination of cascara and aloes has also been made, 
mainly with the aim of isolating their emodins. Bum ex emodin 
is identical with that of cascara (Jowett, A., 1905, ii, 192) and 
isomeric with the aloe-emodin of aloes .and senna. The phytosterol 
is also the same as the “rhamnol ” of cascara. 

The yield of emodin from the dried dock root is about 0*1%, and 
that of chrysophanic acid somewhat less. This compares favour¬ 
ably with the quantities obtainable from more expensive drugs. 

J. C. W. 

Toxicity of "Alkali ff Salts. Thame Mahadeo Singh 
(Soil Sci., 1918, 6, 463—477).—An examination of the effect of 
various sodium salts on ammonifying, nitrifying, and nitrogen¬ 
fixing organisms, and on the germination and growth of wheat and 
peas. Arranged in order of descending toxicity, the salts examined 
are sodium chloride, nitrate, carbonate, and sulphate, the per¬ 
centage of the anion, and not of the cation, being the determining 
factor. Small amounts of each of the different salts used stimu¬ 
lated both crop growth and bacterial activity, the amount varying 
"with the crop grown. The toxicity point as found when salts were 
used in combination, as under field conditions, agreed very closely 
with the points found when the individual salts were used. The 
toxic point of the Combined salts depended on the percentages of 
the^i/Aloiddes,; nitrates, carbonates, and sulphates presents ;1 ahd:: ; the 
combination in which they existed. C&Imum sulphate when present 
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lowered the toxic point of the chloride, carbonate, or nitrate of 
sodium. W. G. 

Alfalfa [Lucerne] Investigation, ¥11, Alfalfa Saponin. 
C. A. Jacobsen (J. Amer. Chem. Soc 1919, 41, 840—648).—When 
alfalfa hay is extracted with hot alcohol and the solution is cooled, 
a voluminous, green precipitate is deposited, from which ether 
extracts two ketones, myristone and alfalfone (A., 1912, ii, 80 ; 
i, 239). The insoluble, gummy residue left in the Soxhlet thimble 
contains a saponin, which may be isolated by dialysis of. the aqueous 
solution and reprecipitation with alcohol. Alfalfa [lucerne] 
saponin , C a7 H 37 0 16 N, is a brown, amorphous powder, decomp. 
280—300°, readily soluble only in water and glycerol, and may be 
hydrolysed to a sapogenin , C 18 H 18 O 10 N, dextrose, and a pentose. 
It also forms an acetyl derivative, but this may be the acetate of 
the sapogenin. Its solution has an enormous surface tension, 
minute quantities producing a remarkable foam in aerated 
beverages, and babbles 4 inches in diameter being possible with a 
25% solution. 

The saponin differs from most compounds of this type in con¬ 
taining nitrogen. It is also abnormal in that it does not hsemolyse 
blood. It is toxic to fish, but this generally accepted property 
of saponins as a class seems to be due to their power of preventing 
the diffusion of air into the water, for the golden carp, which has 
the instinct to rise to the surface to breathe, will live in saponin 
solutions (1 to 35,000), whereas the black bass succumbs. Alfalfa 
saponin causes acute local irritation and death when injected sub¬ 
cutaneously, but is harmless when taken per os. 

The crude saponin is accompanied by a yellow substance, 
“ saponin X,” and alfalfa also contains two proteins and a bitter 
principle, which are being investigated. J. C. W. 

Effect of Manganese on the Growth of Wheat. A Source 
of Manganese for Agricultural Purposes. J. B. McH argue 
(J. Ind . Eng . Chem., 1919, 11, 332—335).—Results of pot 
cultures showed that the addition of manganese increases the size 
and nitrogen content of wheat grains, and stimulates the growth 
of the plant ; the most favourable quantity appeared to be about 
0*028% of manganese, calculated on the total weight of the soil in 
the pot. It was added in the form of manganese carbonate. 
Basic slag contains an average of 4*8% of manganese, and it is 
possible that some of the benefit to crops resulting from the us© 
of this fertiliser is due to the presence of manganese. W. P. S. 

Solubility of the Calcium, Magnesium, and Potassium 
in such Minerals as Epidote, Chrysolite, and Muscovite, 
especially in regard to Soil Relationships. R F. Gardiner 
(J. Agric. Res., 1919, 10, 259—261).-—When the finely powdered, 
minerals were left in contact with the aqueous extract from an 
acid soil for two months at 25°, it was found that P6% of the 
total calcium in the epidote, 0*21% of the magnesium in the 
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chrysolite, and from 11 to 21% of the potassium in the muscovite 
was extracted under the experimental conditions. W. G, 

Decomposition of Cyanamide and Dicyanodiamide in the 
Soil. G. A. Oqwxe (J. Agric. Sci., 1919, 9, 113 — 136).—Experi¬ 
ments on field, plots and on soil in pots show cyanamide to be 
decomposed in soil, yielding ammonia, which is then nitrified in the 
usual way. The conversion of the nitrogen of the cyanamide into 
nitrate is almost quantitative. Dicyanodiamide undergoes no 
decomposition. On adding both substances together to soil, iff is 
found that the dicyanodiamide does not prevent the formation of 
ammonia from the cyanamide, but that it largely prevents nitrifi¬ 
cation. In a mixture of the two substances containing 25% of 
dicyanodiamide, only 22% of the nitrogen is converted into nitrate, 
and in a mixture containing 75% of dicyanodiamide, only 5%. 
Dicyanodiamide is thus toxic to the nitrifying organisms. On 
the ammonifying bacteria it has no effect, as dried blood readily 
undergoes ammonification in its presence, and the ammonia pro¬ 
duced accumulates in the soil owing to the action of the nitrifying 
organisms being prevented. These results show that cyanamide is 
not normally converted into dicyanodiamide in soil; they also 
suggest the possibility of a di-imino-formula for dicyanodiamide. 
[See also J. Soc . Ghent, Ind ., 1919, 380a.] J. H. J. 

Soluble Non-protein Nitrogen of, Soil. R. S. Snyder and 
R. S. Potter ( Soil Sci ., 1918, 0, 441—448). — Prom a further study 
of the method previously described (A., 1917, i, 75), the authors 
find that, in order to obtain the maximum soluble non-protein 
nitrogen from basic soils, they should be extracted with 1% hydro¬ 
chloric acid until the washings show no calcium. - It is unnecessary 
to extract acid soils with the acid. Nitrates in the acid extract 
may be reduced by Devarda’s alloy after making the extract faintly 
alkaline. The examination of a number of soils shows that the 
amount of the unknown soluble non-protein nitrogen is usually 
decreased by an application of lime, although there are exceptions. 

Manuring Experiments with 11 Kalikalk. " II. G. S&dbrbaum 
(Medd, No. 163, Centralcmstahen fdrsdks. jordbruk; from Bied. 
Zentr ., 1919, 48, 135—136).—This preparation (prepared by heat¬ 
ing together potash felspar, limestone, and gypsum at 1150°) gave 
good results in the manuring of oat crops. [See further, /. Soc. 
Ghem. Ind., 1919, July.] J. C. D. 

, Organic Nutrients for | Green Plants* Th. Bokorny 
(Bioekem, Zeitsch 1919, 94, 78—83).—Sulphite lye from the 
cellulose* industries, even after the removal of the majority of the 
sugar, is of considerable value as a manure. Th© value of human 
urine, as a nutrient for plants is also great. The presence of 
hippu^C'acWTn the urine of certain domestic animals makes this 
'V/wa^t^product,, less useful than human urine. This may be due to 
the toxic influence of the benzoic acid. J. C. D. 
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The Atom Model of Rutherford and Bohr in Chemistry; 
A. E. Lacomble (Ghem. Weehblad, 1919, 16, 832—834).— A dis¬ 
cussion of various difficulties which arise in the further development 
of the ideas suggested by Buchner (this vol., i, 245) in his applica¬ 
tion of the Rutherford-Bohr theories of atomic structure to the case* 
of atom linking in organic compounds. If the single bond between 
two carbon atoms be constituted by the attraction of two valency 
electrons revolving in an orbit perpendicular to the line joining the 
two positive nuclei, then, in addition to the electrostatic held, an 
electromagnetic field is established the direction of which is deter¬ 
mined by the sense of the motion of the electrons in the orbit. In 
the case of the methane molecule there would thus be several 
possible isomerides owing to the possibility of positive or negative 
rotation of the electrons in the four atomic bonds as viewed from 
the carbon nucleus. Two of these isomerides are symmetrical, the 
rotations in one being all positive and in the other all negative. 
These are enantiomorphous isomerides, and each gives rise to one 
derivative of the formula CH S R and one CByR^* The unsymmetri- 

cal possibilities may be represented as ' + + H—, ~h H-, 

H-. Each of these gives two isomeric mono-derivatives of the 

formula CH 3 R. As these are unknown, it may he assumed that 
only the symmetrical forms exist. In chains of carbon atoms 
“ positive ” carbon atoms must alternate with “ negative ” atoms, so 
that a closed ring is only possible with an even number of atoms, 
unless for the odd atom an abnormal structure is assumed, which 
would again render possible the existence of unknown isomerides. 
It is also pointed out that the displacement of the electrons to form 
orbits between the carbon atoms of the diamond would probably 
be indicated in the Rontgen diagram of the crystal by the presence 
of lines. Such lines have not been observed. W. S. M. 

The Nature of the Ethyienic and Acetylenic Linkings in 
Carbon Compounds. W. E. Garner (Ghem, News , 1919, 119, 
16 — 17) .-—The appearance or disappearance of the unsaturated 
linking in carbon compounds is generally accompanied by tram - 
elimination or gram-addition of the groups leaving or entering the 
molecule. An explanation of the mechanism of such reactions is 
offered in terms of Bohr’s theory of the arrangement of the atoms 
and electrons in the molecule. It is shown by means of diagrams 
that when two* univalent atoms, for example, hydrogen and 
bromine, become detached from two adjacent carbon atoms, with 
formation of an ethyienic linking, this is more likely to occur in the 
trans- than in the exposition. E. H. R. 

New Practical Method of Carbonising Coal at Low- 
Temperatures. Franz Fischer and W. Gluud (Ber., 1919, 
'52, [B], 1035—1039).— Difficulties are encountered in carbonising 
you cxvr. L r ; 
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considerable quantities of coal at low temperatures in a reasonable 
time since, owing to the low thermal conductivity of the material, 
the heat penetrates so slowly into the interior of the charge that 
the outer portions readily become overheated. The authors consider 
that the conditions essential for success are that the volatile portions 
should not be heated to- a temperature higher than that necessary 
for their volatilisation and that they should not be exposed to* this 
temperature for an unnecessarily long period. They have therefore 
constructed a cylindrical retort which can be rotated round a hori¬ 
zontal axis. The latter is hollow, but is plugged in the middle. 
Through the one end steam is admitted which carries oil the volatile 
products through the other end to* a suitable condensing arrange¬ 
ment. The furnace is heated from underneath by a series of gas 
burners fed with air under pressure, whilst loss of heat is prevented 
by enclosing the furnace with a metal sheath. A thermo-couple 
is placed in the axis. The furnace permits the distillation of 
20 kilos, of coal in one to two* hours. Distillation generally com¬ 
mences at about 350° and is complete at 500°. The yield of tar is 
3—30%, according to* the kind of coal used. The first portions of the 
oils are lighter than water, the last portions are* heavier, the mean 
density being slightly greater than unity. The tar appears in thin 
layers as a golden-red oil, which is more or less viscous according to 
the kind of coal used. H. W. 

Paraffin from CoaL W. Gluud 1919, 52, [A], 

1039—1053).—The occurrence of paraffin in low-temperature tars 
has been frequently noted, but little is known as to the nature of 
the individual components. The author has therefor© investigated 
the tar derived from a Mond gas plant fed with a gas coal and finds 
the paraffin to- be a. mixture of saturated normal paraffins 
terminating with C 2 oHeo? in which hexa- and hepta-cosane pre¬ 
ponderate. The series thus appears to be less comprehensive than 
with brown coal paraffins. 

[With Erl. Henny Hovermann.]— 1 The paraffin exists, as such in 
the crystalline state in the tar, from which it is isolated by treat¬ 
ment of the latter with acetone; in the earlier experiments attempts 
were mad© to isolate a pur© product by repeated crystallisation of 
the crude substance, first from acetone and subsequently from 
benzene. In this manner, heptacosane was ultimately isolated. 
Better results, however, were obtained by repeated fractional dis¬ 
tillation of the crude product under diminished pressure and 
tallisation of the individual fractions when necessary. . The coih-v 
‘A^ete^eries from O 24 H 50 to O 2e H 60 could thus be isolated, the iden¬ 
tity of the products" being established by direct comparison with 
^, the synthetic substances. Heptacosane was prepared by the action 
of phosphorus pentachloride on myristone and treatment of the 
chloride with hydriodic acid y contrary th the usuaD assumption, 
however, the intermediate product was found to be 
heptacomn®, needles, m. p about 30?, the formation Of Wliolh'fet 
attributed to the. ketone" reacting: ifiits enolic form and addition of 
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at a higher temperature. Octacosane was ]>re¬ 
in satisfactory yield by tiie electrolysis of a mixture of 
The following constants are recorded 
' 1*43332, n'!? 1*43096, 


pared 

myristic and palmitic acids, 
for the synthetic hydrocarbons: 0. 2(i H r>4 , 


w 


t) 


nf 1*43851, 1*42774, 1*42534, < 1*43293; C* 7 H W < 5 1*43453, 

1*43228, nf 1*43992, 1*42874, 1*42636, ?if 1*43411; C. 8 H 5S , 

-< 1*43539, < 1*43309, n? 1*44071, 1*42971, < 1-42737, n? 

1*43501. 


Investigation of the paraffins obtained from other varieties of 
coal rendered it very probable that they are closely similar in com¬ 
position. The isolation of small amounts of paraffin by the direct 
extraction of coal with benzene at 260—270° leads the author to the 
conclusion that it exists in all probability to some extent as such in 
coal, and is therefore not exclusively a product of secondary pro¬ 
cesses occurring during distillation. H. W. 


Light Petroleum from Coal. Franz Fischer and W. Gluijd 
(Ber., 1919, 52, [2?], 1053—1068).—The object of the investigation 
was to get a general insight into* the nature of the most volatile 
fractions of low-temperature tar. It was found that considerable 
quantities (about 1% of the weight of the coal) of light petroleum 
could be obtained, and that benzene is not present in more than 
minimal amount. 

Three different coals were investigated, a gas coal (Zecke Loli- 
berg) and two fat coals (Floz Albert and Min'den). The latter was 
of interest, since the mine from which it was obtained was known to 
smell of petroleum; the coal evolved paraffins at a temperature well 
below that at which carbonisation commenced, so that it is estab¬ 
lished that light paraffins can exist pre-formed in certain coals. The 
light petroleum was isolated from the gas and also from the tar. 
In the former case, since it was desired to operate in a technical 
manner, extreme cooling as with liquid air was not adopted; the 
products were isolated either by liquefaction by compression in steel 
cylinders or, preferably, by compression into paraffin oil and isola¬ 
tion from the latter by treatment with steam. In this manner the 
considerable fraction boiling below 20° was lost; the product had 
b- p. 20—100° with only small portions of higher boiling point. The 
tar was treated with steam and the distillation was discontinued 
when only small quantities of oil came over, since otherwise con¬ 
siderable quantities of phenolic substances distilled. The hailing 
point of the distillate was mainly 60—4500°. All the fractions con¬ 
tained sulphur compounds. They were purified by treatment with 
alkali and then with concentrated and 15% fuming. sulphuric acid 
-or, preferably, with aluminium chloride; the use of liquid sulphtpr 
dioxide proved less advantageous. Perfectly colourless liquids were 
thus obtained, which were stable towards light and air. The frac¬ 
tion, b. p. 20—60°, was composed: of saturated paraffin hydro¬ 
carbons; that of b. p-. 60—100° contained naphthenes mixed in the 
'-ease of the gas coal with, paraffins. The composition of the higher 
fractions', b. pAs 100—125° and 125—190°, was less definite; they 

'' r f , 
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appeared to be mixtures of paraffins with naphthenes with higher 
hydrogen content and, probably, complex aromatic compounds. 

The fractions, b. p. 60—100°, were examined for benzene; tic 
presence of the latter in small amount was established in a prodix^-,. 
obtained from the Minden coal and purified with liquid sulphur 
dioxide, the isolation being directly effected by exposure to low 
temperature, but the quantity present cannot exceed 3%, The frac¬ 
tions obtained from the second fat coal and from gas coal, and 
purified by aluminium chloride appeared to be free from benzene 
when examined by the triplienylmethane method. The usual identi¬ 
fication by successive conversion into nitrobenzene and aniline 
appeared inadmissible in this instance owing to the danger of the 
formation of benzene by the oxidation of more highly hydrogenated 
products. 

The behaviour of the several fractions when cooled has also been 
fully investigated; the original paper must be consulted for details. 

H. W. 

Preparation of some Volatile, Saturated Acyclic or 
Cyclic Hydrocarbons contained in Light Petroleums. 
G. Cbavanne and L. J. Simon (Gom'pt. rend 1919, 168, 
1324—1326).—A number of aliphatic and cyclic hydrocarbons have 
been prepared and their b. p.’s, densities, and critical temperature 
of solution in aniline determined. The following results were 
obtained: 



Grit. temp. 





sol. in aniline. 

B. p. 

Density. 

Pentane ..... 

72*0° 

36*3° 


0*6454 

MoPentane . 

77*0 

28*0 


0*6394 

wHexane..... 

73-8 

61*7—62*4 

Df, 

0-658 

^Heptane .. 

72*8 

90—91 

Dl, 

0*6842 

Heptane... 

70*0 

98—98*3 

V‘, 

0*6879 

Octane.. 

7L$ 

125-8 

K, 

0*7063 

MetliylcycZohexane . 

41*0 

100*4 


0*780 

1:2-Diufethylcg/cZohexane . 

42*1 

128*6—129 


0-798 

1:3-Dimethylct/cZohexane. 

40*7 

121*2—121*8 


0*775 

1:4-Dim©thylc2/c?ohexane, 

48*0 

122*7—123 

Df, 

0-783 

cycZoPentane .. 

18*0 

49*5 

UJ, 

0*750 

Me thyleycZop en t ane. 

35*0 

72*0 

J>>, 

0-753 * 


The authors find that, for the conversion of butyric, adWci, org 
methyladipic acid into its corresponding ketone, manganox^cH*^^ 
ate is a very effective catalyst. W. G. 

Decomposition of Acetylene at High Temperatures in’ 
the Presence of Various Catalysts. Siegfried Hilpbrt (Ges. 
Abhand. Remit. Kohle, 1917, 1, 271—275; from Ghem. Zentr., 
1919, i, 709—710).—Experiments were undertaken with the object 
of polymerising acetylene to benzene, but a relatively satisfactory 
yield of the latter could not be obtained. In all cases, primary 
decomposition appears to involve the separation of carbon, and the 
^| 0 'rmatioh,of', tar or benzene,appears, to be a secondary change. The 
-ac^lene^was'; prepared from calcium carbide and purified 
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passage ever a long layer of kieselguhr impregnated with a solution 
of cuprous chloride in hydrochloric acid. The furnace consisted of 
an electrically heated Jena-glass tube. With coke as catalyst, it 
was found that the impurities in the material, particularly sulphur, 
took part in the change. With glass splinters, a fog of tar appeared 
at 400°, whilst at 500° a layer of carbon was slowly formed on the 
glass and a mixture of benzene and tar containing unsaturated 
substances was obtained; the decomposition of acetylene on glass 
appeared to he characterised by the formation of carbon at a rela¬ 
tively high temperature and the simultaneous production of tar. 
With powdered iron and more markedly with nickel, decomposition 
commenced at 300° and proceeded so rapidly at 400° that the tube 
rapidly became choked with carbon; the tar was strongly unsatur¬ 
ated and contained hut little benzene. Aluminium, mercury, lead, 
zinc, and tungsten had little action. With copper a brown deposit 
rapidly formed, which soon choked the tube completely, whilst an 
unpleasant smelling tar was formed in small amount. Brass filings, 
on the other hand, only became slowly coated with carbon and gave 
a tar similar to that obtained with glass. Molten phenanthrene or 
anthracene did not react with acetylene in the presence or absence 
of aluminium chloride. H. W. 

The Interaction of Acetylene and Mercuric Chloride. 
David Leonard Chapman and Willtam Job Jenkins (T., 
1919, 115, 847—849). 

Action of Methyl Sulphate on the Alkali and Alkali- 
earth Sulphates. J. Guyot and L. J. Simon ( Compt . rend., 
1919, 168, 1204—1206. Compare this vol., i, 308).—The alkali and 
alkali earth sulphates if heated with methyl sulphate in sealed 
tubes at varying temperatures yield the pyrosulphate of the metal 
and dimethyl ether. This is shown to be due to the direct inter¬ 
action of the two sulphates, and not to the intermediate formation 
of a sulphate such as sodium methyl sulphate, which would subse¬ 
quently break down to the pyrosulphate and methyl ether. W. G. 

The Hydrolysis of Ethyl Sulphite. A. Baggesgaard- 
Basmussen (Ber,, 1919, 52, [J5], 1069—1078).—The work of 
previous investigators has shown definitely that ethanesulphonate 
is formed in small amount during the hydrolysis of ethyl sulphite 
by alkali hydroxide, but an explanation of the phenomenon has 
not been given. The author has performed a series of quantitative 
experiments under different conditions, and has measured both the 
amount of base unused and the quantity of sulphite formed; the 
extent of hydrolysis as indicated by the first method is invariably 
slightly greater than that shown by the second, bnt a part of the 
difference is to he ascribed to an unavoidable slight oxidation of 
the sulphite. The actual formation of sodium ethanesulphonate 
is, however, placed beyond doubt. The author finds that the 
hydrolysis of ethyl sulphite by bases is in the main an absolutely 
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normal process; if, however, the action occurs slowly (as with the 
equivalent amount of alkali), small quantities (about 4—5%) of 
ethanesulphonate are produced. This compound is shown to be 
formed by the action of ethyl sulphite on the alkali sulphite first 
produced. TI, W. 

Biochemical Formation of Mercaptans. F. F. Noun 
(Ber., 1919, 52, [5], 1207—1211).—Neuberg and Nord (A., 1914; 
i, 1046) have shown that thioacetaldehyde is reduced to ethyl 
mercaptan by living yeast and also by zymase solution. The 
present investigation deals with the possibility of a similar process 
occurring with higher thioaldehydes. For biochemical purposes, 
it is unnecessary to isolate the difficultly accessible thioaldehydes 
in a state of purity; it is sufficient to treat the aldehydes with an 
alcoholic solution of ammonia and hydrogen sulphide, when homo- 
logues of thialdine are produced which behave as if they were 
mixtures of tKioaldehyde and aldehydeimine, and possess the 
further advantage of being freely soluble in aqueous alcohol. 
n-Butaldehyde was treated in this manner and the product added 
to a solution of sugar in water which was undergoing brisk ferment¬ 
ation by yeast. Hydrogen sulphide was freely evolved, and, after 
fermentation had ceased, the liquor was found to contain n-butyl 
mercaptan, h. p. 95—102°, in small amount, together with 
indefinite compounds of higher boiling point. The presence of 
acetaldehyde was also established^ In a similar manner, wamy! 
mercaptan, b, p. 115—119°, was obtained from nmvaleraldehyde; 
the fhiovaleridine had a marked inhibitive action on the ferment¬ 
ation. IT. W. 

Interaction of Mercuric and Cupric Chlorides Re¬ 
spectively and the Mercaptans and Potential Mercaptans. 
Prafulla Chandra Ray (T., 1919, 115, 871 — 878). 

Water of Crystallisation: Compounds with 2H a O and 
3H s O. I. Guaresohi (Qazzetta , 1919, 49, i, 134—140. Compare 
A., 1915, ii, 774).—Strontium formate loses its 2ILX) either (1) at 
80°, or (2).at the ordinary temperature and a pressure of 20 mm. 
and in presence of sulphuric acid, the last p~I 2l O being given up 
only very slowly; the anhydrous salt does not recover the wateri 
of crystallisation in the air. Zinc formate ( + 2H ? 0) loses its water 
at 70° (not at 60°), the anhydrous salt reabsorbing about IJR^O' 
from the air. Manganese formate loses its 2H 2 0 only at 70°, the last 
JH 2 0 very gradually. Calcium chlorate ( +2H 2 0) undergoes com¬ 
plete dehydration at 50°, the anhydrous salt recovering all its 
water and then deliquescing in the air. Potassium ferrocyanide 
(4-3H 2 D) loses its water of crystallisation entirely either (!) at 
\;(2)'; at 42 6 in a current of air, or (3) at the ordinary 
;ii /temperature in a desiccator over calcium chloride; in all cases, 
the last 4H 2 0 is released extremely slowly, , 

■ the,, observation that many salts, appear to yield their water 
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of crystallisation in definite fractions, the conclusion is drawn that 
the true molecular weights for the hydrated salts are multiples of 
those corresponding with the simplest empirical formulae. 

T. H. P. 

The Solubility of Silver Acetate in Acetic Acid and of 
Silver Propionate in Propionic Acid. • Joseph Knox and 
Helen Reid Will (T., 1919, 115, 853—854). 

Stearic and Palmitic Esters of the isomeric Propylene 
Glycols. L. Isabel Howe {Trans. Boy . Soc. Canada, 1918, 
[iii], 12, III, 13—18. Compare Ruttan and Roebuck, A., 1916, 
i, 115).—The 1:2- and 1:3-dihydroxypropanes may be directly 
esterified at high temperatures if constantly stirred, the optimum 
temperature of esterification varying with the acid used. After 
fusion, the mixture is freed from glycol by washing with hot water 
and from free acid by means of sodium hydrogen carbonate. The 
mono- and di-acid esters are separated by means of their different 
solubilities in alcohol. The following esters are described: 

'Propylene monostearate , 0H*CHMe-CH 2 *C 38 H 35 0 2 , had m. p. 
59*5°, w.°° 1*4424. The distearate , m. p. *72*3°, crystallised 
in large, flaky crystals, n? 5 1*4366. 

Trimethyl ene monostearate, 0II‘CH 2 *CH 2 *CH>*C ls H 3r> 0 2 , had 
m. p. 60*5°, nf>° 1*4437, and the distearate, m. p, 64*7°, n 75 1*4397. 

Propylene monopalmitate had m. p. 54*2°, ° '1*4405, and 

the dipahnitate, m. p. 68*8°, n 75 1*4364. 

Trimethylene dipahnitate had m. p. 56*2°, n 7G 1*4374. The 
monopalmitate was not isolated. W. G-. 

The Optically Active aa-Dimethylglutaric Acids. Elof 

Moller {Lunds. Univ. Arsskr., 1919, 15, 56 pp. ; from Chem. 
Zenitr., 1919, i, 606—608) .--The author gives two tables of the 
known optically active dibasic acids with two similarly placed 
asymmetric carbon atoms, and paints out the relationship between 
melting point and optical activity. There appears to be no con¬ 
nexion between the difference of melting point of the isomerides 
and the • magnitude of the specific rotation. r-ay-Dim ethyl- 
glutaric acid has previously been resolved by means of the 
strychnine hydrogen salt, but the Z-isomerid© was not obtained pure 
(A., 1911, i, 12); the two antipodes have now been isolated*in a 
state of purity, fission being effected with brucine or the a-phenyl- 
ethylamines. 

Ethyl r-ay-dim.ethyl~a~carboxi/glutarate, 

CMe(C0 2 Et) 2 -CH 2 -CHMe‘C0 ? Et, 

b. p. 156—158°/15 mm., is prepared by the action of ethyl j8-bromo- 
?'sobutyrate on ethyl sodiomalonate; when hydrolysed with sodium 
hydroxide, it yields r-ay-dimethyl-a-carboxygluiaric add as a 
sticky mass of indefinite m. p. The saturated aqueous solution 
contains 159 grams per litre at 20°, The 4issociatioii constant, 
100^ = 0*220. Tbe potassium dihydro gen salt forms long crystals, 
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the di potassium salt cannot be prepared, whilst the normal 
■potassium salt forms small, transparent crystals ( + II 2 0). Rescfa- 
tion of the acid could not be effected with a-phenylethylar&i:^ >r 
quinine, or cinchonine, but was accomplished through tyie 
strychnine dihydrogen salts (the salt of the r/-aeid crystallises tin 
colourless, anhydrous needles, that of the l ~acid in prisms, q~ 4II 2 0). 
The active acids have m. p. 144—148°, [a]| fl +16*3° and —15*6° 
in aqueous solution, and are more soluble in water than the 
racemic form. 

r-ay-Dimethylglutaric acid was partly resolved by strychnine, 
and almost completely by brucine and the a~phenylethylamines, 
but not by cinchonine, cinchonidine, morphine., or quinine. 
With molar quantities of strychnine or brucine and r-acid, the 
salts of the rf-acid separate first. Strychnine d-ay-dimethyl- 
gin tar ate forms thin, transparent crystals (+ 2IL0), solubility 2*4 
grams in 100 grams water; the corresponding salt of the 7-acid 
forms colourless threads, readily soluble in water. The brucine 
salt of the c/-acid (-f 2TI./)) crystallises in colourless needles, 0*8 
gram of which dissolves in 100 grams of water, whilst the salt of 
the 7-acid forms transparent prisms, solubility 1*8 in 100. 
l-Phenylethylamine, d-ay-dhnethyl glutarate and d- phenylethyl- 
amine 1- ay-di m e t hylgln tarate crystallise in needles, m. p. 
157—158°, solubility 9 grains in 100 grams water ; d -phenylethyl* 
annine d-ay-dim e thylghitara te and 1 -ph enyle t hyla min e l-ay-di¬ 
me thylght tarate have m. p. 144—145°, solubility 25 in 100. The 
strychnine salt of the meso- acid ( + 2HoO) forms threads, solubility 
12 in 100, whilst the brucine salt dissolves to the extent of 18 parts 
in 100. d~ and 1 -Ph etiylet hylam i n e meso-ay -dimethyl phi far ate 
dissolve freely in water, d- and 7-csy-Dimethylglutaric acids 
crystallise in needles or prisms, [a]® +39*8° in aqueous solution. 
Examination of the barium hydrogen salt shows that the univalent 
ion has the same sign of rotation as the parent acid, whilst the 
bivalent ion. of the normal salt is optically inactive. The 
7-anhydride, obtained by the action of acetyl chloride on the d^acid 
at 50—80°, forms cubic crystals, m. p. 41*5-—4.2*5°, [a]]? -*69*8° 
in benzene solution, whilst the d -anhydride crystallises in slender 
needles, m. p. 42—43*5°, 69*9° in benzene solution. The 

v-anhydride, prepared by admixture of its components (the r-acid 
is only attached by acetyl chloride with difficulty), has m. p, 
33—34°. 

The product obtained by the elimination of carbon dioxide from 
optically active ay-dimethyl-a-carboxyglutaric acid consists of a 
mixture of about 40% active and 60% meso dim ethyl gl u tar ie acid; 
since the sign of rotation is the same as that of the carboxy-acicl, 
it follows that the tri- and di-basic acids which rotate in the same 
direct!on are eonfiguratively related. H. W. 

New /3/?-Dialkylglutaric Acids. I. Guabeschi (Gazzetta, 
1919, 49, i, 124—13,3. Compare A., 1901, i, 630).—The follow¬ 
ing further acids have been prepared by the method formerly Used: 
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PP" IJi-xi pi'(tpj/iglutaric acid, CPr 2 (CH 3 *CJO il H) 2 , prepared from 
csy-dicy a 1 xo-pP-d ipropylgl u tarimide, forms white" crystals, m. p. 
112—113°, and completely volatilises at a higher temperature, its 
vapour provoking- coughing. The ammonium salt is highly soluble 
in water, its aqueous solutions giving* precipitates of various colours 
with salts of heavy metals. 

P-Etliyl-p-propylcjlutari c acid, CEtPr(CILvCOoII) 2 , crystallises 
in colourless, flattened needles or long laminse, m. pi 71—72°, and 
has an intensely acid reaction. 

acid , CHMe 2 *CH 2 *CMe(GThvC0 2 H) 2? 

has m. p. 63—65°. 

P-Mcthyl-p-imhexyl(jluiaric acid, 

CHMe 2 -[CH 2 ]3-CMe(CH 2 -C0 2 H) 2 , 

forms crystals, m. p. 62—63°; the silver and zinc salts were 
analysed. 

P-Methyl- fi-nonylr/lutaric acid , CH 8 ’ [CH 2 ] 8 * 0 M e( Oil 2 * C0 2 H) 2 , 
crystallises in broad, colourless laminae, greasy to the feel, m. p. 
46*5—47*5°. 

P-Me thyl-P-h exylcflu&aric acid \ C 6 H 13 *CMe(CH 2 *C0 2 H) 2 , forms 
crystals, m. p. 52—53°. T. H. P. 

Manganous Tartrate and Potassium Manganous Tartrate. 
Leonard Dobbin (/. Amer. Ghem . Sac,, 1919, 41, 934—940).— 
Manganous tartrate is prepared by adding an equbnolecular solu¬ 
tion of sodium or potassium tartrate to either manganous sulphate 
or chloride solutions, when, on keeping, small, rose-tinted crystals 
separate. The crystals are monoclinic with axial ratios [a: h : c = 
0*816:1: 0*699, jS = 100°14 / 3* It loses 14% of its water at 100°, and 
continues to lose water up to 180°, and at 200° darkens with slight 
decomposition. The crystals have the formula Mn0 4 H 4 0 6 ,2H 2 0. 
All attempts by the author to prepare manganous potassium 
tartrate failed, hence it appears unlikely that this compound exists. 

J. P. S. 

New Explosive Substance Derived from Formaldehyde. 

Annibale Mores chi (A Hi E. Accad t Lined, 1919, [v], 28, i, 
277—280).—The action of dry gaseous hydrogen chloride in the 
cold on commercial formaldehyde solution (about 40%) in a reflux 
apparatus yields, first, the compound, OH*CH 2 CL If the action 
is prolonged, a heavy liquid separates having a composition corre¬ 
sponding with the formula 0(0H 2 C1) 2 . Treatment of this liquid 
at about 5° with a mixture of concentrated nitric and sulphuric 
acids results in liberation of hydrogen chloride, carbonyl chloride, 
and probably an oxygenated chlorine acid, and in separation of a 
colourless oil, D 4 1*52206, which, from its composition and its cryo- 
scopic behaviour in benzene, appears to have the formula 
C 2 H 4 0 (; N 2 . This compound is extremely sensitive to shock, decom¬ 
posing with detonation. Of the two possible constitutions, 
N O *0 * O H 2 * O * OIL’ O * N 0 : > and N0 2 -CH 2 *0*CH 2 -0-N0,^ the latter is 
the more probable, since hydrolysis leads to the formation of formic 
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acid and nitromethane. The compound dissolves considerable pro¬ 
portions of cellulose nitrate even at 0°, and an explosive jelly con¬ 
taining 7% of cellulose nitrate (IT 11% N) gives a greater increase 
in volume on explosion than one containing 7% of glyceryl nitrate. 

T. IT. P. 


y-Hydroxy valeraldehyde. Burckhardt Helpbrich (Ber. 9 
1919, 52, [2?], 1123—1131%—Although a- and j8-hydroxy-aldehyd.es 
of simple structure have been closely examined, the corresponding 
y-derivatives do not appear to have been isolated, although their 
chemistry is exceptionally important owing to their near relation ■ 
ship to the sugars. The present communication describes an effort 
to hll this gap. 

A solution of methylkeptenol in glacial acetic acid is ozonised, 
diluted with ether and a little water, and treated with zinc dust 
until the perozonide is reduced; on distillation, a 78% yield of 
y -foydroxyvaleraldehyde is obtained. It is a moderately mobile 
liquid with an odour resembling that of turpentine, b. p. 63—65°'/ 
10 mm., I> 4 7 1*0167, «5> 1*4359, which mixes with water and organic 
solvents, but is salted out from its aqueous solution by potassium 
carbonate, but not by sodium sulphate or chloride. The freshly 
prepared solution contains the aldehyde in the unimolecular form. 
The oxime , phenylhydrazone, and p -nitrophenylhydrazone could only 
be obtained as oils, but the p-5 romophemjlhydrazone forms pale 
brown crystals, m. p. 88—89° (corr.% after softening at about 85°, 
and diphenylmetfamedimethyldihydrazoiie consists of colourless 


crystals, m. p. 84—85° (oorr.), after slight softening from 80°. The 
aldehyde yields a bisulphite compound, which is readily soluble in 
water. It does not reduce Eehling’s solution in the cold and with 
only moderate rapidity on heating; ammoniacal silver solution is 
reduced in the cold. It is converted by concentrated aqueous 
sodium hydroxide into a crystalline mass, which is transformed into 
a dark terpinaceous oil when heated. Concentrated hydrochloric 
acid resinifies the aldehyde slowly in the cold, rapidly when warmed. 
Treatment of the aldehyde with 1% methyl-alcoholic hydrochloric 
acid at the ordinary temperature converts it into 5-mMhoxy~2~ 

ine1Itylfetrahydrof uran , .qh(OM e)^^ 5 a Ino ' :} ^ e ^ volatile liquid, 

h. p. 116—118° (corr.)/755 ram., Df 0*9291, n™ 1*4110, which does 
not reduce boiling Folding's solution and only reacts slowly with 
boiling ammoniacal silver solution. It is stable towards hot alkali 
and only slowly hydrolysed by hot acid. It does not appear to be 
hydrolysed by emulsin. When boiled with acetic anhydride, the 
aldehyde gives 5-aceto%y-2-metftyltetraliydrofuran , mobile liquid, 
b., j>, 73—-78°/9 min., T>f 2 1*037; 1*4278, which is gradually 

:Cpb%erted by water at the ordinary temperature into acetic 'acid 
and "'the aldehyde. H. W. 


’ Preparation of Xylose from Maize Cobs. K P. .Monroe 
ily'Atner. OMm, Sae t> 1919, 41, 1002-4003),— 1 The toethbrl 
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described by La Forge and Hudson (J. hid. Kmj. Chew., 1918, 10, 
925) is 'modified by removing the gum by digestion of ibe broken 
maize cobs with sodium hydroxide solution (1%) at 100° for one 
and a-lialf hours instead of performing the operation in an auto- 
clave at 160°; the residue is hydrolysed by dilute sulphuric acid 
(4%), and the latter is subsequently removed with barium carbon¬ 
ate. The sugar solution thus obtained is less coloured than that 
prepared by previous methods, and crystallisation of the xylose 
takes place with uniform readiness. The yield is 8—10%. [See also, 
J. Sac. Glicm. hid., 1919, August.] EL W. 

New Sugar Isolated from a Sea-weed. Eiji Takahashi 
(J. Tokyo Ohem. Soc 1919, 40, 157—166).—The author has iso¬ 
lated a new sugar from the hydrolytic product of the mucilaginous 
substance formed by boiling seaweed in water. The sugar crystal¬ 
lises from water in rectangular form, thicker in the middle, is 
exceedingly sweet, is soluble in alcohol, and has m. p. 152—153° 
and \a]*° +80*75°. The molecular weight by the cryoscopie method 
is 179*3, Tests with resorcinol, phloroglu cinoi, Tollen/s and 
Oshima’s reagents show that it is not a ketose, pentose, or methyl- 
pentose. It yields Isevulic acid, identified as the silver salt, and is 
thus shown to he a hexese. It strongly reduces Fehling's solution, 
is fermented by yeast, but not so readily as dextrose, and forms a 
hydra 2 onc in the cold, m. p. 158—160°, which is soluble in methyl 
and ethyl alcohols and in hot water. The needle-shaped omzone , 
m, p. 193°, is soluble in the two alcohols, but not in water. The 
phenylmethylhydrazone, rectangular plates, has m. p. 191°, and. the 
p -bromophenylliydrazone , m. p. 171—172°. Sodium amalgam 
reduces it to a hexahydric alcohol , prisms, m. p. 186—187°. The 
new sugar is very similar to galactose in specific rotatory power and 
in the m. p. of the corresponding alcohol, but differs in crystalline 
form, in failure to yield xrmcic and saccharic acids by oxidation 
with nitric acid, and in the m. p/s of the various hydrazones and 
in the solubility of the osazone in methyl alcohol. From these 
analyses the author believes the new sugar to- he an aldohexose, and 
names it florid axe, and its alcohol, floridtf.nl. This name is given 
because the sugar was first isolated from the red sea-weed Floridcae. 
Sugars isolated from various sea-weeds, including Ohondrm da tun 
Holms, A hnfdtia primta , and Jiddaea 7/mdnrdimdcsvar, ornucofdae , 
are all easily crystal lis able and are found to be absolutely identical 
with floridose. ' Chemical Abstracts. 

The Preparation of Rhamnose. E. P. Clark ( J ‘ Biol. 
Ohem 1919, 88, 255- -256).—Liquid quercitron extract is hydro¬ 
lysed by gently boiling with 3% sulphuric acid for half an 
hour. After'removal of the sulphuric acid as barium sulphate, the 
'material is concentrated to a thin syrup and eight volumes of 95% 
alcohol are slowly' added with constant stirring. The filtrate from 
this precipitation is evaporated to a thick syrup under diminished 
pressure .and the residue is dissolved in .95% alcohol, , On the addi¬ 
tion of 2i volumes of ether, a gummy substance is precipitated. 

r® 2 
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which is redissolverl in alcohol and again precipitated by ether. 
From the extracts, on removal of the ether and concentration, 
riiamnose may be crystallised out. The yield is 50—51 grains of 
white riiamnose* from 2 kilos, of the commercial quercitron extract. 

J. C. D. 

The Constitution of the Disaccharides. Part III „ Maltose . 
Walter Norman Haworth and Grace Gumming Leitch (T., 1319, 
115, 809—817). 

Improvements Relating 1 to the Preparation oS Amines. 
William Bintoul, John Thomas, and Nobel's Explosives Co., 
Ltd. (Brit. Pat., 127740).—Tertiary amines are separated from 
admixture with primary and secondary amines by converting the 
latter into the corresponding urethanes by treatment with ethyl 
chlorofonnate in the cold in presence of aqueous sodium carbonate. 
The unchanged tertiary base is removed from the residual, oily 
product by washing with dilute mineral acid, and is recovered by 
treatment of the acid washings with alkali, whilst the primary and 
secondary bases are regenerated by the hydrolysis of the urethanes. 
[See, further, J. Soc. Ghem . Ind., 1919, August.] G. F. M. 

Polypeptides containing Glutamine and the Question 
of the Occurrence in Proteins. H. Thierfelder and E. von 
Gramm [with Alfred Watther] ( ZeUsch . physiol. Ghem., 1919, 
105, 58—82).—It has been suggested that glutamine and aspara¬ 
gine are components of protein rather than glutamic and aspartic 
acids (Osborne and Gilbert, A., 1906, i, 324; Osborne, Leavenworth, 
and Braunleclit, A., 1909, i, 72). 

A study of the formation of ammonia during the acid hydrolysis 
of gliadin, polypeptides containing glutamine, and glutamine itself 
leads the authors to support the view that glutamine is a component 
of the protein molecule. 

The preparation of four dipeptides and of one tripeptide contain¬ 
ing glutamine is described. 

Ghloroaeetyhdrqlu famine , C 7 H n O t N*Cl, fine needles from ethyl 
acetate, m. p. 130—132°, [«]«==-10'33 to ~10'45°. 

Glycyl-d-c/Iutcimine , C 7 H 1f }0 4 N s , crystallises with one molecule of 
water, and decomposes at 199—200°, [a]i?= —2*47°. This dipeptide 
has an acid reaction. It is precipitated by phosphotungstie acid, but 
is soluble in excess, and gives no biuret test. 

G h loroaceti/l-d-glti iaminylglycine ethyl ester, C 1! H IR 0 5 N ;j Cl, 

needles, m. p. 198°. Ghloroacetyl-d-qlutaminylqlycmc, 

C,H 14 0,N 3 C1, 

needles, m. p. 162—163°. Glyeyl-d-f/lntaminylglyeinc , <VH,an 4 , 
needles, decomposes at 201°, [al{? = —28*4°. This tripeptide possesses 
an add reaction, and is precipitated by phosphotungstie acid, but 
the precipitate is soluble in an excess of the reagent. It is not pre¬ 
cipitated by mercuric chloride, tannic acid, phosphomolybdic acid, 
bade, lead acetate, or saturated ammonium sulphate solution. It 
gives a bluish-violet biuret reaction. 
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d-a-Bromop'opionyl-d-glutamine , C 8 H ls 0 4 N 2 Br, m. p. 156—157°, 
fa] 1 !? = + 9*03—9*3°. d-A lanyl-d-glu tanvin e, C 8 H 15 0 4 N3, prisms, 
m. p. 222° (decomp.), [a] 1 ,? = —9*2°. It possesses an acid reaction 
to litmus and gives no biuret test. 

l^BromopropionyM-glut(wdtie $ C 8 H 18 0 4 M 2 Br J rosettes of needles, 
m. p. 132°. When recrystallised from ethyl acetate the substance 
gave a rotation in methyl alcohol of [a]U = —17*42°. The substance, 
recrystallised from water, gave in the same concentration [a] D = 
— 16*4°. No explanation is put forward. 1~,1 lanyl - d-glutamine, 
C 8 H 15 0 4 N s , needles, m. p. 212—213°, [«$? = -20*1°. This substance 
is acid to litmus and gives no biuret reaction. 

d-a-Bromoisohexoyl~d-glutamine } C n II 19 0 4 N 2 Br, m. p. 150°, 
[ a ]iJ= + 20*8°, [a]f> =+20*55°, crystallises in prisms. l-Leucyl-d- 
glutamine , needles, m. p. 235—236°, [a]{? = +12*6°. It 

is acid to litmus and gives no biuret reaction. J. C. D. 

Catalytic Action of Hydrogen Peroxide on Potassium 
Ferro- and Ferri-cyanides. E. LDck (Apoth. Zeit 1919, 34, 87 ; 
from Ghcm,. Zcntr ., 1919, i, 610—611).—If an aqueous solution of 
potassium ferricvanide is warmed for about two minutes at 45° with 
10% of hydrogen peroxide and allowed to cool, almost black crystals, 
2Iv 3 FeC G N G ,3H 2 0 2 , are obtained • which are very sparingly soluble 
in water, mol. wt. 759*82. In a similar manner, potassium ferro- 
cyanide gives the compound, 2K 4 FeC G N G ,3H 2 ,0 2 . H. W. 

Modified Graphic Formula for Organic Cyclic Compounds., 

Alexander Lowy (/. Amer. Ghent . Soc., 1919, 41, 1029—1030),— 
The author recommends the advisability of indicating the double 
bonds in cyclic compounds by heavy lines and the* single 
bonds by light lines. A series of typical examples is given. 


Freezing-point Curves of Mixtures of Nitre- and Dinitro- 
benzene. K. Lbhmstedt ( Zeitsch . gcs. Schiess . u. Sprmgstoffw 
1918, 13, 118—119; horn Ghent. Zentr., 1919, i, 708).—The author 
has determined the* freezing point of various solutions of pure 
w-dinitrobenzene and of a mixture of o- t m-, and ?>di nitrobenzene 
(6*5%, 92*0%, and 1*5% respectively) in nitrobenzene, The composi¬ 
tion of nitrated products can be readily elucidated from the freez¬ 
ing-point curve for the pure dinitrobenzene and for the technical 
mixture of isomerides. The curve has two eutectic points, probably 
due to the fact that solutions which contain little dinitrobenzene are 
not caused to crystallise by seeding with dinitrobenzene. H. W. 

The Reduction of 2 : 3-, 3 : 4-, and 2 : 5-Binitrotoluenes. 
Jakob Mbisenheimek and Erich Hesse (Ber., 1919, 52, [B] t 
1161—1177).—Borne years ago (A., 1904, i, 160; 1906, i, 642) it 
was shown that o and p-dinitrobenzenes are converted by cautions 
reduction in alkaline solution into dark-coloured salts of diac/i- 
d ini tr ocydMh ex adieu es, which, when acidified, rapidly pass into 
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nifcronitrosobenzenes. The experiments with o-dinitrobenzene have 
been repeated on a large scale, the products now obtained being 
o-nitronitrosobenzene (19% of that theoretically possible), nitro¬ 
benzene (31%), o-nitrophenol (14%), a little o-nitroaniline, and 
resinous matter. 

The work has also been extended to 2:3-, 3:4-, and 2:5-dinitro- 
toluenes, w r hich are found to behave in a precisely similar manner. 

3 :4-Dimtrotoluene, m. p. 59—60°, is conveniently prepared by 
oxidising 3-nitro-p-toluidine by means of Caro's acid to 3-nitro- 
4~nitrosotoluene, and completing the oxidation of the latter with 
nitric acid. Reduction of 3:4-dinitrotoluene by hydroxylamine is 
effected in the usual manner, but the salt which is produced cannot 
be isolated on account of its ready solubility. On acidification, 
the following substances are obtained: 3-nitro-4-nitrosotoluene, 
m, p. 143°; 4- nitro-3-nitrosotoluene , yellow leaflets, m. p. 141°; a 
mixture of m- and p-nitrotoluenes, p-nitro-m-cresol, m. p. 56°, and 
resinous products, from which nothing definite could be isolated. 
Potassium diaci-3 lA-dinitromcthyl-^^-ojololiexacliene is prepared 
by the addition of an ethereal solution of potassium, ethoxide to a 
suspension of 3-nitro-4-mtrosotoluene in ether, and forms an 
amorphous powder of dark red colour which is extraordinarily 
sensitive to moisture; when treated with aqueous acid, it yields a 
mixture of nitronitrosotoluenes. 

2 :3-Binitrotoluene, hi. p. 96—97°, is best obtained by the nitra¬ 
tion of acet-o-toluide by nitric acid in the presence of acetic acid, 
and decomposition of the mixture of 3- and 5-nitroacefc-o-toluides 
with hydrochloric acid; the separation of the isomeric amines is 
accomplished by diluting the acid solution largely with water, when 
the very feebly basic 3-nitro-o-toIuidine is precipitated; the latter 
is converted by Caro’s acid into 3-nitro-2-nitrosotoluene , pale yellow 
leaflets, m. p. 126—127° (decomp.), which is transformed by nitric 
acid into 2 :3-dinitrotoluene. (6-Nitro -2 :4 ’-din? ethyltizohen zen e , 
red prisms, m. p. 65*5—66°, is obtained by condensing 3 nitro-2- 
nitrosotoluene with p-toluidine in glacial acetic acid solution; if 
aniline is used, 6-nit ro-2-methylazob enzene is obtained as a red oil, 
b. p. 215°/11 mm., which does not solidify after many months.) 
Reduction of 2:3-dmitrotoluene with hydroxylamine follows the 
normal course, yielding 2 -nitro-3 - nitrosotolvene, yellow leaflets, 
m. p. 92—93°, a mixture of o- and m-nitro toluenes, and 3-nifcro-o- 
cresol, m. p. 69—70°. The potassium salt of diaci-2:3-dinitro- 
methyl-A 4:6 -cy cZohexadiene is prepared from 3-nitro-2-mtroso~ 
toluene, and is very sensitive to moisture. 

o-NiPro-2-nitrosotQluene > almost colourless crystals, m. p. 
143—144°, is obtained by the action of Caro's acid on the corre¬ 
sponding amine (it condenses with aniline to yield 4 -nitron-methyl- 
m 0 $emene 3 red prisms, m. p. 98—99°), and is readily trans¬ 
formed into 2:5-dinitrotoluene, m, p. 50—51°. The latter is 
reduced by hydroxylamine, and the solution yields on acidification 
5-nitro-2-nitrosotoluene and dinitroazoxytduene , '."dark , brown 
prising, m, p. 188—189°. "The potassium salt of diaci-2:6-dmMro- 
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77 iethyl-h ?• G -cy clof *exadiene is obtained as with, the other isomerides, 
and forms an unstable, red salt, which, when acidified, gives dinitro- 
azoxytoluene. When reduction of 2 :5-dinitrotohiene by hydroxyl- 
amine is effected in highly concentrated solution, ‘potassium nitro - 
toluenei&odiazotate, C 7 H r p ;i N s K,IL 2 0, is precipitated in yellow 
needles, m. p. 202° (decomp.); the substance owes its origin to the 
action of hyclroxylamine on the intermediately formed nitroso- 
derivative, NO*-C c H*Me-NO + NH a *OH + KOH « 
N0 2 -C c H 3 Me-N:N-0K+2H^0, 

as is shown by its formation by the interaction of hy droxy 1 a mine 
with 5-nitro-2-nitrosotoluene. ‘Attempts are also- described to pre¬ 
pare it by the diazotisation of 5-nitro-o-toluidine and treatment of 
the product with sodium hydroxide solution, but the yellow, 
crystalline material exploded with great violence. H. W. 

Preparation of Liquid Hydrocarbons by the Action of 
Aluminium Chloride on Naphthalene under Pressure. 
Franz Fischer {Ges. Ahhand. Kennt. Eohle , 1917, 1, 237—244; 
from Oh e 7 ti . Zentr 1317, ii, 584).—[With Wilhelm Schneider.]— 
A mixture of naphthalene (100 grains) and powdered aluminium 
chloride (4 grams), when boiled under reflux during three hours 
and subsequently distilled, yielded about 47 grams of naphthalene 
impregnated with oil and a residue of 47 grams of a brittle pitch 
which, when heated to redness, gave a small amount of viscous 
distillate and much coke. On the other hand, when naphthalene 
(250 grains) and aluminium chloride (10 grams) were heated under 
pressure (up to ten atmospheres) at 330° during twenty minutes, 
124*5 grains of oil containing naphthalene.and 108 grams of charred 
matter were obtained, from which 92 grams of non-solidifying oil 
were isolated by freezing and pressing. It is therefore possible to 
convert technically pure naphthalene by 4% of aluminium chloride 
in autoclaves into a mixture of liquid, hydrocarbons, the yield of 
which is 40% ; the remainder of the naphthalene is converted into 
a mixture of pitch and carbon, since-a portion of the naphthalene 
is hydrogenated at the expense of the other portion. 

[With Si eofried MiLPEiri'.}.1055 Grams of non-solidifying oil 

were obtained from 3250 grams of naphthalene and 130 grams of 
aluminium chloride; after treatment with calcium oxide to remove 
hydrogen chloride, the oil was distilled, and yielded 4% h. p. below 

150°, 79%> b. p. 150.-300°, and 16% residue of higher b. p, The 

chief fraction, when cooled to 0°, deposited 27% of its weight of 
naphthalene, so that the remainder, which had b. p. 150—300° and 
did not solidify at 0°, constituted 57% of the total oil, or 18% of 
the original naphthalene. The middle fraction contained 8*4% of 
hydrogen and 91*5% of carbon. Its heat of combustion was 
9332 Cal* (naphthalene, 9628 Calf; dihydronaphthalene, 
10,092 Cal.). , The viscosity in Engler’s apparatus was 1*16 at 20° 
and the hash point 70° (Pensky Martens), 75° (open test).' The 
hydrogenated naphthalene could not be burnt in ordinary 
petroleum lamps without formation of soot, . IT. W. 
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Preparation of Thickening Material for Lubricating 
Oils from Naphthalene, -Franz Fischer (Ges. Abhand . 
Remit. Kohle , 1917, 1, 254; from Ghem. Zentr. , 1919, ii, 584).—■ 
Complex compounds, formed by the condensing action of 
aluminium chloride, remain imdecomposed when naphthalene and. 
aluminium chloride are heated at a moderate temperature (com¬ 
pare preceding abstract). Thus, when crude naphthalene (51)0 
grams) is heated in an autoclave with aluminium chloride (50 
grams) (the maximum temperature and pressure being respectively 
55° and two atmospheres) and the product is distilled with steam, 
a black, syrupy, viscous residue remains which, after being filtered 
through cloth while hot, gives with three parts of a fatty tar oil, 
a black lubricating oil of good quality. H. W. 


Conversion of Naphthalene into Liquid Products. Hermann 
Nig gem ann (Ges. Ab timid. Remit. Rohle , 1917, 1, 255—258; from 
Ghent* Zentr., 1919, ii, 584—585. Compare preceding abstracts). 
—Attempts have been made to methylate naphthalene by heating 
it with polymethylbenzenes in the presence of aluminium chloride, 
since this substance not infrequently causes a wandering of the 
methyl groups in methylbenzenes. When xylene, b. p. 134—135°, 
was heated to boiling with aluminium chloride for three hours, a 
mobile, dark brown, and a viscous, black oil were obtained from 
the former, of which fractions boiling below and above xylene were 
isolated. Noticeable action did not occur when dry hydrogen 
chloride was- passed through a suspension of dry aluminium hydr¬ 
oxide in xylene. Under similar conditions, solvent naphtha (25 
grams, b. p. 150—175°) yielded fractions, b. p. J s 145—150° 
(2 grams), 150—175° (15 grams), 175—205° (3 grams), whilst the 
residue after decomposition with hydrochloric acid gave 2 grams, 
b, p. 150—280°, A mixture of naphthalene and xylene yielded 
an oil, b. p. 125—220°, which partly solidified, whilst a mixture 
of naphthalene and solvent naphtha gave small fractions, b. p. ? s 
110—150° and 150—175°, and a larger fraction, b. p. 170—225°, 
consisting of naphthalene impregnated with oil. When naphtha¬ 
lene was boiled with aluminium chloride (4%) during one and 
a-half hours, and the product treated with hot dilute hydrogen 
chloride and distilled, oily naphthalene was obtained at 210—225°, 
and a substance, which solidified to a yellow, waxy mass when the 
distillation was continued to 220° in an absolute vacuum. 

Acenaphthen© when boiled with aluminium chloride (4%) for 
one and a-half hours yielded a yellowish-green, fluorescent oil, b. p. 
195—265°, which remained liquid at the ordinary temperature, 
but deposited acenaphthene at 0°. Similarly, anthracene gave an 
oih b. p. 200—300°, which formed a mass of orange crystals at the 
ordinary temperature, whilst phenanthren© yielded a yellowish- 
green, fluorescent oil, which partly solidified at 0° and became 
liquid again at the ordinary temperature, W, 
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Conversion of Naphthalene into Liquid Products by 
Alkylation. Franz Fischer and Wilhelm Schneider (Ge$, 
Ah hand, Kennt. Kohle, 1917, 1, 227—230; from Oh cm. Zentr 
1919, ii, 585. Compare preceding abstracts).—The object of the 
investigation was the technical liquefaction of naphthalene by 
alkylation in the simplest possible- manner. Naphthalene (5 grams) 
when heated with absolute alcohol (4*5 e.c.) and zinc chloride 
(10 grams) at 290—300° during thirty-six hours yielded 0*2 gram 
of recovered naphthalene and 5*1 grams of a reddish-brown oil with 
a green fluorescence. By treatment of crude naphthalene (100 
grains) with alcohol (96%, 120 c.c.) and zinc chloride (200 grains 
regenerated, 200 grams fresh substance) at 180—190° during sixty 
hours it gave 112 grams of a dark brown oil with a green fluores¬ 
cence which, on distillation, yielded a small fraction, b. p. below 
240°, 98 grams of a volatile, yellow oil, b. p. 240—300°, and 12 
grams of dark brown, viscous, residual oil; naphthalene did not 
separate from these oils when cooled with ice-water. The zinc chloride 
cannot be replaced by granulated calcium chloride, sulphuric acid, 
sodium hydrogen sulphate, or anhydrous magnesium chloride. 
When naphthalene (5 grams) was heated with methyl alcohol 
(3*3 c.c.) and zinc chloride (10 grams) at 290—300° during twelve 
hours, 3*8 grams of oil were obtained, together with 0*8 gram of 
naphthalene. A mixture of naphthalene and phenol when heated 
with zinc chloride at 290—300° gave a considerable amount, of 
carbon and large amounts of unchanged substances. Acetone 
appeared to react with naphthalene in the presence of zinc chloride 
with elimination of water. Acetylene and ethylene did not react 
with naphthalene at 100-—200° in the presence of aluminium 
chloride. H. W. 

Conversion of Naphthalene into Liquid Products by 
Hydrogenation in Pressure Furnaces in the Presence of 
Non-metallic Catalysts. Franz Fischer and Hermann 
Niggemann (Gea, Ah hand . Kennt . Kohle , 1917, 1, 231—236; from 
(Jhem. Zentr., 1919, ii, 585—586)..-The experiments were per¬ 

formed in an electrically heated, horizontal furnace capable of 
withstanding high pressures. Naphthalene was found to be very 
resistant to high temperatures, and, except for slight discoloration 
and traces of separation of carbon, remained unchanged when 
heated during one hour at 500° in the presence or absence of 
copper, iron, coke, or selenium; in the presence of 1% of iodine, it 
became intensely black, owing to separation of carbon. The best 
conditions for obtaining liquid products from naphthalene by 
hydrogenation consist in employing high temperatures and 
pressures. In the absence of catalysts or in the presence of 
selenium, the liquefaction is minimal. Iodine, on the other hand, 
is an active catalyst; naphthalene is completely liquefied by heating 
with 1% of iodine at 550° for one hour in an atmosphere of 
.hydrogen (pressure to about 170 atmospheres) to an oil with a 
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blue fluorescence-, a mirror of carbon being also formed. Carbon¬ 
isation occurs more readily at high than at low pressures; separa¬ 
tion of carbon at a hydrogen pressure less than 50 atmospheres 
does not occur below 800°, with 50 atmospheres at 800°, with 100 
atmospheres at 550°, with 170 atmospheres below 550°. The 
hydrogenated oils solidify more or less completely after a few days, 
probably owing to oxidation and separation of dissolved 
naphthalene, H. W. 

Constitution of certain Poiynitro-compounds. J. 
Bishop Tingle and Walter Albert Lawrance (Trans, Boy. Soc. 
Canada , 1918, [iii], 12, III, 7—11).—The authors have determined 
the constitution of the nitration products of picranilide and 
diphenylamine obtained by Tingle and Blanck (compare A., 1908, 
i, 778), and shown by Tingle and Burke to be tetranitrodiphenyl- 
amines (compare A., 1910, i, 21). By the action of nitric acid 
on picranilide in the presence of oxalic acid, the product obtained 
is 2 :4 :6 id-htetranitrodiphenylaniine, m, p. 216°. By the action 
of trichloroacetic and nitric acids, picranilide yields ^-tetranitro- 
diphenylamine, m. p. 191°, together with some bis-2:4-tetranitro- 
diphenylamine, m. p. 179—180°. On nitrating diphenylamine 
itself, three compounds are obtained, namely, s-tetranitrodiphenyl- 
amine as the main product, together with a small quantity of a 
tetranitrodiphenylamine. m. p. above 250°, and a compound , not 
identified. W. G-. 

Salts of Hexanitrodiphenylamine. H. East and A. 
Langhans ( Zeitsch. ges. Schicss. u. Syren g staff 1919, 14, 1—4, 
25—27 ; from (Jhem. Zcritr 1919, i, 719).—The acidic character 
of hexanitrodiplienylamme, due to the presence of the imide- 
hydrogen atom, enables it to form soluble salts of orange-yellow to 
blood-red colour. Beadiness of salt formation is considerably 
restricted by the sparing solubility of the parent substance. A 
series of salts has, however, been prepared by agitating and warm¬ 
ing an aqueous or alcoholic solution or suspension of the requisite 
metallic oxides, hydroxides, or carbonates with hexanitrodiphenyh 
amine. The magnesium salt is the most readily soluble, and may 
conveniently be used in obtaining the salts of the heavy metals by 
double decomposition. The salts, with the exception of those of 
magnesium and ammoniumj are more sensitive than the parent 
substance. The lead salt is the most sensitive, followed in order 
by the copper, sodium, iron, potassium, calcium, and ammonium 
salts. The sequence, with the exception of the sodium salt, is 
therefore the same as with the salts of picric acid and trinitro- 
veresobH. W. 

of Hexanitrodiphenylamine from , Ohloro- 
J. Coffman and Perry A. Dame (/. Amer. Ghem. 
Soc., 1919, 41, 1013—1020).—The preparation is effected in the 
following stages; (i) nitration of chlorobenzene to chlorodmitra- 
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benzene by a mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids, (ii) formation 
of dinitroclipheny3amine by beating chlorodinitrobenzene with 
aniline, (iii) preparation of teiranitrodiphenyl amine by the action 
of nitric acid on the dinitro-compouncl (compare Carter, Zeitseh. 
(jes. Seines*. Syren 1913, 8, 205, 251), and (iv) conversion of 
tetraiiitrodiphenylamino into hexanitrodiphenylamine by nitric- 
sulphuric acid, the latter procedure being a modification of Carter’s 
method. The best experimental conditions.for each stage are fully 
described, and the yield of hexanitro-der ivative is 68*62% of that 
theoretical]y possible, calculated on the basis of chlorobenzene used. 
The authors' results lead them to the conclusion that the inter-' 
mediate isolation of the tetr ani tro - comp ound is probably unneces¬ 
sary, and that the dinitro- can be converted directly; into the 
hexanitro-derivative. The latter crystallises in fine, yellow needles, 
m. p. 240—250° (decomp.). It is a very brisant explosive, scarcely 
suitable for explosive purposes except when mixed with other sub¬ 
stances* It is much more poisonous than glyceryl nitrate, and 
causes severe blisters, resembling burns, when it comes in contact 
with the skin. The fine dust especially affects destructively the 
mucous membranes of the mouth, nose, and lungs. H. W. 

Catalytic Hydrogenation of Schifl’s Bases. Alpii. Mailiib 
(Bulk Soc. chim., 1919, [iv], 25,321 —325).—SchifFs bases, obtained 
by condensing an aldehyde with a primary amine, readily undergo 
hydrogenation when passed with hydrogen over reduced nickel at 
200—230°, giving the corresponding secondary amine. At the 
same time, there is a slight secondary reaction, represented by the 
equation B-CH/.NR' + 2H 2 =R*CIL + R'-NH 2 . Satisfactory yields 
were obtained in this manner from five of these bases. \V. G, 

A-Phenylliydroxylamin© and Methyl Sulphate. Bug. 
Bamberger and Alexander Landau (Her,, 19.19, 52, [B\, 

1093—1110).—Since previous attempts to prepare alkyl derivatives 
of A-phenylhy-clroxylamine by means of methyl iodide, methyl 
bromide, or diazomethane did not give the desired result, the authors 
have examined the action of methyl sulphate without, however, 
being able to effect the isolation, of the ethers. 

The majority of the experiments were performed by adding 
methyl sulphate and sodium hydrogen carbonate to an aqueous 
solution or suspension of phenyl hydroxylauiiue at 0°. In these 
circumstances the most readily isolable product is the methylenedi- 
phenylhydroxyl amine, OH 2 (NPh*OH) a , which, had previously been 
obtained by the use of diazomethane as methylating agent (Bam¬ 
berger and Tschirner, A., 1900, i, 342). In addition, small quanti¬ 
ties of azoxybenzene, aniline, and, mono- and di-methyl-anilines were 
isolated, but it is uncertain whether the latter were produced by the 
methylation of aniline or by the decomposition of phenylmethyl- 
hydroxylamine. The methylene-diphenylhydroxylamine was 
accompanied by a second base which was without ’ doubt formed 
from it''during ■ its purification, and which was identified as 
glyoxime-A-phenyl ether, O'.NPhXH-CHINPhlO. Small ■ amounts 
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of oily and crystalline substances were also- produced, but in quan¬ 
tity scarcely sufficient for complete identification. Among these was 
a substance crystallising in colourless leaflets, m. p. about 132° 
(which closely resembled diphen vl~ A-hy dr oxy f ormamidine, 
OH-NPh*CH:NPh, 

but complete identity could not be established), a product, m. p. 
232°, and an impure oil which possibly contained plienylmethyl- 
liydroxylamine. Since the total weight of these products did not 
correspond with the amount of material employed, the residual 
aqueous solution was treated with sulphuric acid and sodium 
nitrite, when p-nitrodimethylaniline, m. p. 162°, and o-nitrodi- 
methylaniline were obtained. The only probable source of these 
substances, was dim ethyl aniline A-oxide, which was actually isolated 
in the form of its picrate; it is remarkable that the amount of the 
latter generally appears to increase when the reaction mixture is 
preserved. 

When phenylhydroxylamine and methyl sulphate were mixed, the 
reaction became extremely violent after a short time; in the pres¬ 
ence of ether as diluent, the action could be conveniently regulated 
and the products were dimethylaniline oxide, methylenedi-phenyl- 
hydroxylamine, small quantities of aniline, and the methylanilines 
and substances of unknown composition. A portion of the phenyl¬ 
hydroxylamine was removed from action in the form of its metho- 
sulphate. In addition, a reddish-brown oil was obtained which 
possibly contains phenylhydroxylamine O-methyl ether. 

Attempts were also made to use nascent phenylhydroxylamine 
by reducing nitrobenzene with zinc and ammonium chloride in the 
presence of methyl sulphate; the products, however, were the same 
as those obtained previously. 

The production of m ethylenedi-phenylhydroxylamine during the 
methylation of phenylhydroxylamine is explained in the following 
manner: the primary product of the change is phenylmethylhydr- 
oxylamine, which spontaneously decomposes into formaldehyde and 
aniline, Ph;NMe*OH=CH a O + PhNHgj the formaldehyde then 
condenses with more phenylhydroxylamine to yield methylenedi- 
phenylhydroxylamine. The conversion of the latter by boiling 
water or alcohol into glyoxime-A-phenyl ether depends on its hydro¬ 
lysis to- formaldehyde and A-phenylhydroxylamine and reaction 
between these substances: OH*NPh ; CH c? *NPlrOH + HoO = CHoO + 
2NHPh-OH and 2CH 2 0 + 2NHPh-OHiO:NPh:CH*CH:NPh;0 + 
2HoO-f Hg. In an intermediate stage the formaldehyde condenses 
under the basic influence of phenylhydroxylamine to glycollalde- 

NHPhOH 

hyde, which reacts thus: OH-CBvCHO->OH-NPh*CHo*CHO 

or OH^Ph-CH^CHjFPhro -4- o:NPh:cH-CH:NPh:o% h 2 . 

The liberated hydrogen is used in the reduction of a further mole¬ 
cule-of phenylhydroxylamine. H. W. 

Attempts to 'Prepare j8-Phenylhydroxylamine 0-Methyl 
Ether. Ew. Bamberger (Ber, y 1919, 52, [P], 1111—1123);—' 
Attempts to prepare the substance by the action of methyl iodide of 
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methyl bromide under widely varied conditions did not lead to tlio 
desired result, the products generally consisting of azoxybenzene, 
azobenzene, aniline, and methyl aniline. Similarly, the product 
could not be obtained by the hydrolysis of /V-benzoylphenylhydroxyb 
amine O-methyl ether or of phenyloxy urethane 0-methyl other. 
Apparently, plieny lliydr oxy 1 am in e O-methyl ether dissociates with 
extreme readiness under the influence of hydroxyl ions into PhN< 
(or azohenzene) and methyl alcohol. 

[With K. Blaskopf and Alexander Landau.] —A-Benzoylphenyl- 
liydroxylarnine and dibenzoylphenylhydroxylamine are prepared by 
the action of benzoyl chloride on an aqueous solution of phenyl- 
liydroxylamine in the presence of sodium hydrogen carbonate or 
sodium acetate, and are conveniently separated by taking advan¬ 
tage of the solubility of the former and insolubility of the latter in 
aqueous ammonia; they form colourless needles, m. p. 121—122°, 
and shining needles, m. p. 117—118° respectively. TS-Benzoyl- 
ph g nylhydroxylamine O-methyl ether, cubic crystals, m. p. 
54*5—55°, is prepared by the action of methyl iodide and sodium 
methoxide on the mono-benzoyl compound or, more conveniently, 
by the methyl sulphate method. When hydrolysed with boiling 
methyl-alcoholic potassium hydroxide, it yields azobenzene; with 
aqueous alkali in the presence of acetone, it gives benzoic acid, azo¬ 
benzene, aniline, and, possibly, -p-anisidine; with aqueous alkali the 
chief products are benzoic acid and azobenzene. Benzoic acid, 
y?-aminophenol, aniline, and />anisidine are formed when sulphuric 
add and methyl alcohol are used, whilst when the latter is replaced 
by ethyl alcohol ^xphenetidine is produced. 

[With F. Tschirner.]— Ilydroxyphenylurethane , 
NPh(OH)-CO»Et, 

colourless, silky prisms, in. p. 47*5°, is prepared by the action of 
ethyl chloroformate on an ethereal solution of pbenylhydroxylamine 
(the isodium derivative forms fine, colourless crystals), and is reduced 
by zinc dust and acetic acid to phenyl urethane, ra. p. 51°. m-Tolyl- 
hy dr oxy urethane. is similarly prepared and has m. p. 30°. When 
treated with methyl iodide and potassium methoxide, phenyl- 
hydroxyurethane is converted into* fnethoxyphenylur ethane, mobile 
oil, b. p. 124°/12 mm. The latter is hydrolysed by aqueous, am¬ 
monia, yielding, as main products, ethvlurethane- and azobenzene. 

H. W. 

Preparation of Acyl Derivatives of a p-Aminophexiyl 
Ether* Gesbllschaft fAr Chemisohk Industrie in Basel (D.E.-P. 
310967 ; from Ghent. Zenlr., 1919, ii, 422—423).—p-Aminophenyl 
allyl ether is caused to react with aliphatic acids, acid anhydrides, 
or acid haloids if necessary in the presence of a suitable diluent or 
condensing agent. p ~A eetylaminophenyl allyl ether, shining leaflets, 
m. p. 94°, is thus obtained by boiling the amino-ether with acetic 
anhydride. Lactylamin ophenyl allyl ether, from the amino-ether 
and lactide at 150°, forms shining leaflets, m. p, 87°. isoFa?ery?-p- 
aminophenyl allyl ether, small needles, m. p. 95°, is obtained from 
the acid, whilst a-hromoimvaleryl-p-aminophenyl allyl ether, shitting 
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leaflets, m. p. 131°, is prepared from the amino-ether and abroino- 
Aovaleryl bromide in the presence of ether and sodium carbonate. 
Tlie substances are powerful soporifics, which also possess sedative 
and aixtineuralgic properties. H. W. 

p-Cymene. II. Utilisation of Cyxnene for the Prepara¬ 
tion of Photographic Developers, Herbert A. Lubs (J. Lid. 
Eng . Ghem., 1919, 11, 455—456. Compare Andrews, A., 1918, 
i, 339).—Cymene is nitrated and the niiro-derivative reduced to 
4-is'opropyl-o-toluidine (ibid.), which is converted through the diazo¬ 
reaction into carvacrol. This is transformed into the ^wiitrosorcom- 
pound by adding sodium nitrite to an alcoholic solution of the 
phenol, saturated with hydrogen chloride, and the product is dis¬ 
solved in 10% ammonia solution and reduced by hydrogen sulphide, 
when p-aminocarvacrol [Me!PrIOHlNH 2 =1:4 :2 :5] is precipi¬ 
tated in colourless leaflets. This is a better developer than ^-amino- 
phenol and gives as good tones as metol, but it does not keep quite 
so,well as this in the developing bath. 

Thymoquinol may also b© made from sulphonated carvacrol, but 
the yields are poor and it offers no advantages over quinoL 
p-Aminothyxnol is also not a suitable developer. J. C. W. 

3-Nitro-o4oluic Acid, S. Gabriel and Arthur Thieme 
(Ber. s 1919, 52, [A], 1079—1092).—3-Nitro-o-toluic acid, the last 
of the ten theoretically possible nitrotoluic acids, has been recently 
described by Mayer (A., 1915, i, 958); the authors And that some 
of his data are incorrect, and have re-investigated the substance. 

Acet-o-toluidide is converted by nitric acid in acetic acid solution 
in the presence of acetic anhydride into a mixture of 3- and 5-nitro- 
acet-o-toluidides, which are hydrolysed with concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid; under suitable conditions, 3-nitro-o-toluidine can be pre¬ 
cipitated from this solution by addition of water, whilst the 5-nitro- 
isomeride remains dissolved. The former is reduced by hydriodic 
acid to the corresponding diamine, m. p. 63—64°, the relative posi¬ 
tion of the amino-groups following from its transformation into 
4(or7)-metliylbenzimiiiazole, m. p. 145° ( hydrochloride , rhombic 
plates which do not melt below 300°). 3-Nitro-o-toluonitrile, silvery 
leaflets, m. p. 109—110°, is prepared by Sandmeyer’s method and 
treatment of the crude product with alcohol or with nitric acid; it 
is reduced by hydriodic acid and phosphorus to 3-amino-o-toluo- 
nitrile, m. p. 127-—128°, which by further application of Sand- 
meyer’s reaction gives 3-meth?/lphthalonitrile, colourless needles, 
im p. 143% from which 3-methylphthalimide, m. p. 189—190°, is 
prepared by the action of sulphuric acid. Attempts to hydrolyse 
3-nitro-o-toluonitrile directly to the acid were unsuccessful, but it is 
transformed by sulphuric acid into S-nitro-o-tolimmidc , delicate 
needles, m. p. 158°, which is readily converted by Bouveault’s 
method into 3-nitro-o-toluic acid, long, colourless needles or short 
tods, m. p. 151—152° [the sodium (~i-3*5H 2 0), barium ( + 3H a O), 
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and silver salts are described|. The acid cannot be directly esteri- 
fied by methyl alcohol and hydrogen chloride, but the methyl 
(needles and leaflets, in. p. 50°) and ethyl (oily) -esters are readily 
prepared by the action of the requisite alcohol on. the acid chloride, 
m, p. 41°. 3 ~i\ r itro-o-toluic anhydride forms six-sided plates, m. p. 

174°. 

3-Nitro-o-toluamide is converted by prolonged treatment with 
boiling hy dr iodic acid into carbon dioxide and m-toluidine ; when 
reduced with tin and hydrochloric acid it yields Z-methylbeHsiso- 
oxmoled>-ome, slender needles, m. p. 119—120° (decomp.), wi-tolu- 
idine hydrochloride, and S-amiuo-o-toluic acid hydrochloride; the 
free acid , needles, m. p. 125—126° (decomp.), may also be prepared 
by reduction of the nitro-acid with ferrous sulphate in animoniacal 
solution. When heated with form amide, it is converted into 
5 ~7nethylqidnaaole4-.~one, long needles, in. p. 224°. 

Ethyl nitro toluoylmalanate , C 0 H 3 Me(NO 2 VCO*CH(COoEt) 2 , 
prisms, m. p. 60°, is prepared by the action of 3-nitro-o-toluoyl 
chloride on ethyl sodiomalonate, and yields a 'potassium derivative, 
C f ,PI 16 0 7 NK, yellow, silky needles. When boiled with hydriodic 
acid and red phosphorus, it gives 2 lA-dihydrowy-B-m.edhylqidnoUne, 
microcrystalline powder, which does not melt at 300°, and is con¬ 
verted by phosphoryl chloride into- 2 :4-dichloro-5-methylquinoline, 
long, slender needles, m. p. 132°. Treatment with tin and fuming 
hydrochloric acid transforms the di-chlor-o-base into- a mixture of 
5 -m ethi/ltetrahydroqidnoUne hydrochloride , needles and leaflets, 
m. p. 238—240° (the pi Pros o~d er i v ati v e of the tetrahydro-base crys¬ 
tallises in shining, oblique prisms, m. p. 69—70°), and 5-methyl- 
quinoline, b. p. 263—264°/753 mm., 264—265°/765 mm, (picrate, 
m. p. 218—219°, methiodide, lemon-yellow needles and plates, m. p. 
197° after softening at 193°); the- latter base can also- be obtained 
in small yield by distilling 2:4-diliydroxy-5-methylquxnoline with 
zinc dust. 

The following details of previously undescribed nitro- and amino- 
toluonitriles are given. 5-Nit.ro-oto-luonitrile (compare Mayer, 
Joe. cit .), prepared from 5-nitro-o-toluidine in the manner used 
for the 3-iso.merido, forms colourless leaflets, m. p. 100°, which are 
readily hydrolysed by a mixture of glacial acetic and fuming hydro¬ 
chloric acids at 165°, to- 5-nitro-o-toluic acid, ra. p. 152—153°, The 
nitro-nitrile is readily reduced bv stannous chloride and hydro¬ 
chloric acid to 5-amino-o-tohmnitrile , rhombic crystals, m. p, 90°. 
6-Nitro-m-toluonitrile, ra, p. 80°, is similarly reduced to 6-amino- 
m-tolmmitrile , long, colourless needles, m. p. 95°. 5-Nitro-m-toluo- 
nitrile , needles, ra. p. 104—105°, is prepared by the action of 
thionvl chloride on the corresponding amide , small needles, ra. p. 
164—-165° (trom 5-nitro-w-toluovl chloride and ammonia in ethereal 
solution); 5-andrio-m-fmkiord-triIe forms needles, in. p. 75° (the 
hydrochloride, is slowly volatile at 100°), 2-Nitro -m-tolnonitri 1 e, 
rn. p. 84°, is reduced by hydriodic acid or ammonium sulphide to 
2-amina-fn-toIuannde, m. p. 149°; by stannous chloride and hydro- 
chloric acid to 2 ~amino-m~toluonitrile , m. p. 38°. If. W. 
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A Novel Application of. Bromine Water in Synthetic 
Organic Chemistry* John Read and Margaret Mary 
Williams (J. Proc. Boy . Soc. J.S . Wales , 1917, 51, 558—564).— 
It lias previously been shown (T., 1917, 111, 240) that ethylene 
reacts directly with bromine water to give a good yield of ethylene 
bromoliyclrin. In the same way when air charged with bromine 
vapour is passed through a suspension of cinnamic acid in ice-cold 
water kept well stirred, a yield of over 80% of a-bromo-/3-phenyl- 
hydracrylic acid is obtained, the other product being aj8-dibronio-j8- 
phenylpropionic acid. If the cinnamic acid is replaced by sodium 
cinnamaie only 53% of the bromohydrin is obtained, and there is a 
third product, namely, /3-bromostyrene, which accounts for 42*6% 
of the sodium cinnamate used. W. G. 

Fluor o cinnamic Acid. F. S warts (Bull. Sog, chim ., 
1919, [iv], 25, 325—335).—When benzaldehyde is slowly added to 
methyl fluoroacetate in the presence of sodium, the mixture being 
cooled below 0°, the principal product is methyl ftvorocinnamaU , 
m, p. 25°, b. p. 138°/23 mm., D 54 * 2 1*17258. It is readily saponified 
by aqueous potassium hydroxide, giving the potassium salt, from 
which, on acidifying, fluorocmnamic acid, m. p. 157*6° (corr.), b. p. 
290°, is obtained. It yields calcium , barium, and silver salts and 
two complex iron compounds having the composition: 


and 


N 


[Fe 3 (C 9 H 0 FO 2 ) G (OH).,]G\,H 7 FO,, 

(0 d S 7 F0 2 ) s 


Fe 8 (CJ 9 H 6 FO s yOH) • 
Fe 3 (C fl H 6 F0 2 ) 5 (0H) a 


Fluorocmnamic acid is readily brominated, giving a-fluoro-afi- 
dihromo-fi-yhenylpropionic acid, m. p. 161*8°, giving a barium salt 
and a methyl ester, m. p. 120° (corr.). W. G. 


Action' of Ammonia and Amines on the Substituted 
Carhamides and Urethanes. I. Carbonyldiurethane, 
F. R. Bains, H. W. Greider, and C. H. Kidwell (J. Amer. 
Ghem . Soc. T 1919, 41, 1004—1013).—Carbonyldiurethane, silky 
needles, m, p. 108°, is readily prepared by the addition of urethane 
(2 mols.) and pyridine (2 mols.) to a 10% solution of carbonyl 
chloride in benzene. It does not react with anhydrous liquid 
ammonia, but, in the presence of a little water, it gives carbeth- 
oxybiuret, in. p. 162—163°, traces of biuret, and cyanuric acid. 
No reaction occurs with cold alcoholic ammonia, but with aqueous 
ammonia (28%) the main reaction consists in the hydrolysis of one 
of the carbethoxy-groups, with the resulting production of ethyl 
allophanate, m. p. 192° (the silver salt is described); at the same 
time, carbethoxy-biuret is formed, but, being unstable in the 
ammonia solution, appears only as its decomposition product, 
cyanuric acid; biuret is formed only to a very limited extent. 
Ethyl allophanate is produced in 80% yield when ethyl amine is 
fused!" ■ '' ' . .. :■ : 
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Tlie course of the action of aniline on carbouyldiurethane depends 
largely on the temperature employed. At 110—115°, the products 
are diphenyl biuret, m. p. 210°, and phenylearbethoxybiuret, 
NHPh'CO’NH’CO'NH^COoEfc, m. p. 174° (the sodium and silver 
salts.are described); the latter yields alcohol when dissolved in 
sodium hydroxide, and the solution on acidification gives phenyl- 
?,<?acyanuric acid, fine needles, m. p. 290—300° for different pre¬ 
parations, which forms a silver and a copper salt. (Phenylearb¬ 
ethoxybiuret and phenylimcyanuric acid, together with phenyl- 
urethane and phenylallophanic ester, are produced by the action 
of phenyl carbimide on urethane at 130°.) At 130—150°, the pro¬ 
ducts are phenylearbethoxybiuret, diphenylbiuret in a larger yield 
than before, and carbonyldiphenyldicarbamide, 

CO (Nil • CO • NHPh) 2 , 

m. p. 211°. At 170°, a little phenylcarbamide, m. p. 147°, and 
diphenyl carbamide, m. p. 235°, are also formed, and, at higher 
temperatures, the latter becomes the main product. 

With o-toluidine at 130°, phenyl diurethane yields o -toh/lcarh- 
ethoxybiureb , fine, colourless crystals, m. p. 1155—156° (from which 
odolylimcyanuric acid, colourless needles, which do not melt below 
300°, and yield a mono-silver salt, is obtained, as with the corre¬ 
sponding phenyl derivative), di-o-iolylbiitrct, needles, m. p. 
202—203°, and ethyl o-tolylallophanate, m, p. 137°. At 140°, 
the products are o-toly 1 carl)ethoxybiuret, a little di-o-tolylcarb- 
amide, and carbonyldi-o-tolyldicarbamide, m. p, 186°. At 
170—180°, di-o-tolylbiuret, carho nyldi-o-tolyl d icarbami de, di-a- 
tolylcarbamide, m. p. 248°, and o -to 1y 1 carbamide, m. p. 188°, are 
obtained, Di-o-tolylcarbamide is the only substance isolated from 
experiments at 200°. 

At 130—140°, jS-naphthylamine yields mainly fi-naphthylcarh- 
ethoxyhivret , colourless needles, m. p, 196° (#-■?? aphthylisocyanudc 
add has m, p. 290-—291°), with small amounts of carbonyldi-j3- 
naphthyldicarbamide, m. p. 293°. a-Naphthylamine, on the other 
hand, yielded at ,130° mainly di~a-naphthylcarbamide, m. p. 280°; 
smaller amounts of a-naphthylcarhethoxyJmiret , colourless needles, 
m. p. 198° ( a-naphthylimeyanuric add has m. p. 290°), and of 
di-a-naphthylhivret , colourless crystals, m. p. 278—279°, were also 
produced. 

The reactivity of carbonyldiurethane appears to be dependent 
on the presence of the carbonyl group, since neither methylene- 
diurethane nor the substituted methylenediurethanes form metallic 
salts or react with amines. Thus, methylenecliurethane is not 
attacked by aniline at 130°, traces of ammonia are evolved at 160°, 
and at 200° only a little diphenylearbamide is obtained, which 
results from the slight dissociation of the urethane. The intro¬ 
duction of a phenyl group in the methylene radicle does not 
increase the reactivity of the substance, and, similarly, o-nitro- 
phenyhnethyle?iediureMane, colourless crystals, m. p. 190°, does 
not give am amide with amiaonia or with aniline at temperatures 
up to 200° ^ B, W, 
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Xylyloxyacetic Acids. W. Gluud and P. K. Brener 
(Oes. A bhand . Kennt. Kohle , 19X7, 2, 257—260; from Ghem. 
Zentr 1919, i, 626).—Since the tolyloxyacetic acids are useful in 
the separation of the cresols of low temperature tars, the authors 
have investigated the corresponding compounds of the xylenols. 
p-Xylyloxyacetic acid , long, slender needles, m. p. 118°, is obtained 
in 35% yield by the action of chloroacetic acid on y-xylenol in the 
presence of aqueous sodium hydroxide. The sodium salt is 
described. 4-o -Xyh/loxyacetic acid , long, colourless needles or 
thin, rectangular plates, m. p. 162*5°, is similarly obtained in 63% 
yield; the sodium salt is crystalline. m-Xylyloxyacetic acid , 
long, white needles, m. p. 141*6°, is prepared in 51*5% yield. 
Fthyl p-folyloxyacetate is obtained from ethyl chloroacetate and 
sodium p-tolyloxide; it is an oil, b. p. 142—143°/11 mm., which 
is converted by methyl-alcoholic ammonia into p -toh/7o,xyacetamide, 
in. p. 128°. * H. "W. 

Trimethyleiie Disalicylate and Method of Preparing the 
Same. A. M. Clover (IT.S. Pat. 1,286,944).—Trimethylene di- 
salicylate, CH 2 (CIT 2 *COyC 0 H.pOH)o, is prepared by the esterifica¬ 
tion of the glycol with twice its weight of salicylic acid in presence 
of half its weight of concentrated sulphuric acid at a temperature 
not exceeding ‘100°. Excess of unchanged acid is removed by 
washing the product with aqueous sodium carbonate at 50°, and 
the ester, which solidifies on cooling, is purified by crystallisation. 
It is a colourless, odourless substance of m. p. 77°, and has anti- 
rheumatic properties. G*. F. M. 

Some Aromatic /fy-TJnsaturated Kefonic Acids. B, 

Ciusa (Gaz&etta, 1919, 49, i, 164—171).—Descriptions are given 
of a number of unsaturated ketonic acids, obtained by the con¬ 
densation of pyruvic acid with aromatic aldehydes, KvCHO *|- 
CHyC0*C0 2 H - H 2 0 + B*CH:CH-C0*C0 2 H. 

Benzylidenepyruvic acid (compare A., 1910, i, 684) gives with 
phenylhydrazon© a compound, m. p. 163—165° (Erlenmeyer, A.,. 
1903, i, 698, gave m. p. 158°; 1904, i, 500), which dissolves in hot 
sodium carbonate solution, yields aniline wheh reduced with sodium 
amalgam, and is converted by boiling with glacial acetic acid in a 
reflux apparatus into a compound , m. p. 195° (decomp.), answer^ 
ing to Kkiorris pyrazoline reaction; it must, therefore, be regarded 
as a true phenylhydrazone. The acid yields a dibromide, 
CHPhBr*CHBr # C6*Cb 2 H, m. p. 124° (Erlenmeyer, loc. cit., gave 
m, p. 138°, deQomp.), decomposing at 166°. Benzylidenepyruvic 
acid ^Miitrophenylhydrazone gives a crystalline sodium salt, which 
has been analysed. ■ y- 

Cinnamylidenepyruvic acid (loc. cit.; also Erlenmeyer, loc. cM.) 
yields a mcfAyrester, C ta H 12 0 3 , m. p. 126°, and a teirahromicle, 
GH : PhBr*fOHBr] 8 ‘CO*C 09 H, which forms white needles, turning 
reel at 200°, m. p. 218°. The ethyl ester forms (1) a tetra- 
hromide, C H H 14 0 8 Br 4 , white needles, m. p. 118°, and a dibromide, 
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CYiH 14 0;-{Br2, yellow needles, m. p. 86°. The plienylhydrazones of 
the acid and of its ethyl ester exhibit the behaviour of true 
hydrazou.es. 

'm-Nitrobenzylidenepyruvic acid, m. p. Ill 0 (compare Baeyer and 
Drewsen, A., 1883, 341), forms a sodium salt (+ HoO) and a 
dibromide, N Oy C 0 H 4 * [CHBr]y CO • COAI, which crystallises in 
long, silky needles, rn. p. 64°. 

p 'Nitrobemylidenepyrumc acid, C 10 H 7 O 5 N, forms shining, white 
needles, m. p / 117°. The dibromide , N0 2 -C 6 H 4 -[CHBr] 2 -C0-C0 2 H, 
crystallises in white needles, m. p. 78°. 

A nisylid enepyruvic acid, 0Me*C r ,IT 4 *CHICII*C0*C0 2 H, forms 
yellow needles, m. p. 81°, and crystallises from alcohol with 
lEt/OH. Its sodium salt and its dibromide , C n H KJ 0 4 Br 2 , crystal¬ 
lising in white scales, m. p. 125°, were prepared. 

The compound, m. p. 137—138°, described by B,yan and Dunlea 
(A., 1913, i, 1067) as 5-phenyl-3-styryb‘sooxazole is probably the 
3-phenyl-5-styryh'«oO'Xazole obtained by the author and Terni (A., 
1911, i, 918), since the action of hyclroxylaxnine on cinnamoyl- 
henzoylmethane may result in the formation of two isomeric iso- 
oxazoles. T. IT. P. 

The Isomeric Tropic Acids. Alex. McKenzie and John 
K erfoot Wood (T., 1919, 115, 828 . 840). 

Preparation of 1 :6-DiliydroxynapMhoyl-o-benzoic Acid 
and its Salts. Gesellscuaft fOr (Jhemische Industrie in Basel 
(D.B.-P. 311213; from Uhem. Zentr 1919, ii, 586).--1 ;6-Dihydr¬ 
oxy naphthalene is condensed with phthalic anhydride or phthalic 
* acid in the presence of boric acid, and the acid is converted into 
its metallic salts by the usual methods; the presence of boric acid 
causes the reaction to result chiefly in the production of 1: §-dihydr~ 
oxynaphthoyl~o-heuzoic add, whilst in the absence of a condensing 
agent or in the presence of substances such as zinc chloride, 
phthalems are mainly or exclusively formed. 1:6-Dihydroxy- 
naphthoyl-o-benzoic acid forms coarse- crystals, in. p. 226—227°. 
The following salts are described: monosodi/imb salt, pale yellow, 
hat prisms; the disodium salt is hygroscopic; monopotassium salt, 
yellow, rhombic or prismatic crystals; the dipotassium salt is 
sparingly soluble in alcohol or water; monocalcium salt, pale yellow, 
coarse crystals; lead salt, yellow, powdery precipitate; copper salt, 
green powder. 1:6-Bihydroxynaphthoybo-henzoic acid and its 
salts have a very sweet taste, whilst the corresponding 1:5-com¬ 
pound and its derivatives are tasteless. The new acid and its salts 
form a substitute for sugar and other sweetening agents, and also 
intermediate substances for the manufacture of dyes. When 
printed, as for chrome colours, 1; 6-dihydroxynaphthoyl-o-henzoic 
acid gives bright greenish-yello-w shades on cotton and wool which 
are fast to light and washing, whilst the'corresponding 1:5-acid 
yields orange shades which are much less fast to light. ■ H. ,W. 
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The cycZoPropane Series. E. P. Kohler and T. L. Davis 
(/. Amer. Ghem. Soc., 1919, 41, 992—1001. Compare A., 1917, 
i, 566, 570; 1918, i, 72).—One of the most characteristic properties 
of cyclopropane derivatives is the ease with which the ring is 
opened by alkyl oxides, with the production of a metallic derivative 
of an isomeric ethylenic ester. The action has been ascribed to 
the addition of the alkyloxide, followed by elimination of alcohol. 
In the present instance, the behaviour of methyl 2-phenyl-3-methjd- 
3-benzoylcycZopropanedicarboxylate has been investigated, since the 
elimination of alcohol is here impossible owing to the presence of 
the methyl group in position 3; the substance, however, does not 
appear to be appreciably affected by sodium methoxide. 

The condensation of phenyl annethyIstyryl ketone and methyl 
malonate is best effected by means of a solution of sodium in dry 
methyl alcohol at the temperature of the steam-bath ; the product 
consists of a mixture of the two stereoisomerie forms of methyl 
y~ben so yl - f3-ph e. n ylpropyhnalo nate, 

COPh*C H Me* CHPh- OH (C 0 2 Me) 2 
(m. p/s 91—93° and 88—90° respectively), in addition to a con¬ 
siderable amount of oil. Each of the esters can be hydrolysed to 
the corresponding acid (m. p. about 160°, and thick needles, m. p. 
67°, respectively), from which the y-benzoyUfi-phenylvcd.erie add > 
(silky needles, m. p. 115—117°, and small, transparent needles, 
in, p. 92—93°) are obtained by elimination of carbon dioxide; 
when treated with methyl alcohol and hydrogen chloride, these two 
acids yield the* same methyl ester, large, rhomb-shaped prisms, 
m. p. 92° (which probably has the same configuration as the dibasic 
ester, m. p. 92°), whilst with bromine in carbon tetrachloride solu¬ 
tion they give y-bromo-y-bensoyl-fi-phenylvaleric acid, fine needles, 
m. p. about 160° ‘(decomp.), from which y-h e n soy I -fi~ph enyl-y- 
methylbniyrolactone^ flat, six-sided plates, m. p. 93°, is obtained 
by the action of sodium carbonate. 

The stereoisomerie methyl y-benzoyl-j3-phenylpropylmalonates 
readily react with bromine, yielding the same products, namely, a 
small amount of methyl y-hromo-y-bensoyl-fi-phcnylpropylmalonate, 
short, coarse needles, m. p. 114—115°, and an oil; the position of 
the bromine atom in the solid compound is deduced from its con¬ 
version into met hyl- y-h e n zoyl-$~ phenyl- y-m ethylb utyrola c ton e- 
carboxylate, colourless plates, m. p. 85°, when heated, and the 
identity of this substance with that obtained by the half-hydrolysis 
of the saturated ketonic ester and the action of bromine on the 
ester-acid. The action of potassium acetate on methyl y-bromo- 
y-bensoyl-i3-pbenylpropylmalonate yields methyl %-henmyl-2- 

phenyl-3-methylcyclopropanedicarboxylate, (CO.>Me%,C» 

narrow prisms, m. p. 101°, which is not oxidised by permanganate, 
but is readily reduced by zinc dust and acetic acid, yielding the 
saturated ester, m. p. 91—93°, as sole product of the action. The 
pter acid, unlike the derivatives of cyclopropane previously studied, 
IS insensitive to alkyl oxides except in th# presence of moisture, 
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when it is hydrolysed to the corresponding acid cater, three-sided 
prisms, m. p. 162°. o-B e n zoyl-'l-ph c nyl-&~ni c /cyclo pro pa ncdi- 
carboxylic acid, needles, m. p. 176 — 178° (decomp.), is obtained 
by complete hydrolysis of the corresponding ester, into which it is 
reconverted through the silver salt; when treated with methyl 
alcohol and hydrogen chloride, on the- other hand, the sole product 
is a very stable, crystalline compound , CUH^0 7 , m. p. 158*5— 
159-5°. 

The oily material obtained during the hromination of the methyl 
y-benzoyl-Aphenylpropylmalonates was treated with potassium 
acetate, whereby a small further quantity of the cyclopropane 
ester already described, and an ethylenie isomeride, stout needles, 
an. p. 129—131°, were isolated; the latter is not reduced by zinc 
dust and acetic acid, and hence is not a cy/cfopropane derivative* 
Its most characteristic property is the readiness with which it is 
transformed by bases or .mineral acids into an isomeric ester , 
hexagonal plates, an. p. 145°. On hydrolysis, it yields an ester 
acid , needles, m. p. about 189° (decomp.), and a dibasic acid, 
needles, m. p. about 180° (decomp.); these compounds, however, 
are probably derivatives of the ester, an. p. 145°, since this ester 
is obtained when the • acid is esterified either by the silver salt 
method dr by methyl alcohol and hydrogen chloride. H. W. 

Condensation of Phenyl /3-Aminoethyl Ketone with Nitro- 
malonaldehyde^ William J. Hale and Edgak 0. Britton (/. 
Amer. Ghem. Soc., 1919, 41, 1020—1026).—In continuation of the 
work of Hale and Hoyt (A., 1916, i, 71) and of Hale and Honan 
(this vol., i, ), the condensation of sodium nitromalonaldehyde 
with a methylene group activated by the presence of a neighbour¬ 
ing carbonyl group has been studied. 

a~Nitro~$~b e nz oyl e thylaminoacraldehyde , 

ooph * CHp ch 2 *nh *ch: C (N O a ) • CHO, 

small prisms, m. p. 153°, is readily produced when an aqueous solu¬ 
tion of molar quantities of sodium nitromalonaldehyde and phenyl 
j8-aminoethyl ketone hydrochloride is maintained at 50° for some 
hours. When twice the relative amount of the amino-ketone 
hydrochloride is used and the solution is treated with a little sodium 
hydroxide, &~?iitro'~ad)enzaylethyla?nino-y~b6nzoylethylimmopro~ 
pylene , C0Ph*[CHJ 2 *NH<^H;C(N0 2 )-0H:NdCH 2 ] 2 <j0Ph, colour¬ 
less clusters of needles, an, p. 145° ( platinichloride , m, p. 208°), is 
produced, which is decomposed by boiling concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid into the nitroacraldehyde, m. p. 153°, and phenyl 
Aaminoethyl ketone; the compound can also be obtained by addi¬ 
tion of sodium hydroxide to an aqueous solution of the nitroacr- 

. 7 7 7 C(N(X) - QKL XT t , 

aldehyde. 4 -Nitro^plienacylpyrrole, ch H 3 

is formed by the condensation of. phenyl /8-aminoethyl ketone 
hydrochloride and sodium nitromalonaldehyde in aqueous-alcoholic 
solution in the presence of sodium hydroxide, or from beuzoylethyl- 
aminonitroaeraldehyde under similar conditions; it forms small, 
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lemon-yellow prisms, m. p. 170° (the platiniehloride decomposes 
above 300° without melting). Attempts to oxidise the substance 
to a nitropyiTolecarboxylic acid were unsuccessful. The yield of 
the pyrrole derivative is only moderate, and the alkaline mother 
licpiors from the preparation yield, on acidification, a red, 
amorphous precipitate, decomposing between 127° and 132°, which, 
appears to consist of 3-ni t ro-b-am in o-l ~b c n z oylcjclopen / adi en e, 


CoPlrOXTX 

NIL/CXTl 


>oh-no 3 . 


H. W. 


Condensation of Deoxyhensoin and Aldehydes. Ananda 
Risque Das and Bbojendba Natii Gnosn (T., 1919, 115, 


817—820). 


Condensation of Beoxybenzoin with Aromatic Aldehydes. 
Bawa Kartar Singh and Jatindra Kumar Mazumdar (T., 1919, 
115, 821—825). 

Action of Potassium Ferricyanide on Alizarin in Alkaline 
Solution, II. R. Scholl and A. Zinke (Bar., 1919, 52, [B], 
1142—1160. Compare this vol., i, 25).—Addition of bromine to 
hydroxynaphthaquinonylvinylglyoxylic acid leads to the formation 
of 0-[2-ht/di'oxi/~l : 4 -naphthaguinonyl -Z-vinylglyoxylie 'acid (IB 
bromide (I), m. p. about 150° (decoinp.) after softening at about 
83°, which slowly loses hydrogen bromide at the ordinary tempera¬ 
ture and forms a mixture of eumarinoid (a) (II) and cumaroid (/*>) 


O 

/N/Noh 

I I !c—C-CO-CO.,H 

Y H Br 
O 

(II.) 

fi~[2-hydroxy~l : 4:~uaph tha(jumonyl~3]-a-bromo vinyl glyaxylic avid a 
q (III), which could not be separated owing 

U to their instability. 

/\/\0H Cumaroid Series,—Methyl /3-[2 -hydr- 

i I LcmOBr oxy-l : A-naphthaquinonyl~3]~a~bramovinyB 

| i glyoxylate , yellow prisms, m. p. 217° 

^ BE 00-C0 2 H (decoinp.), is obtained mixed with methyl 

(XII,) naphihafurylquinonylglyoxylate by the 

action of boiling methyl alcohol on the 
Crude dibromide; the acetyl derivative forms pale yellow, shining 
leaflets, in. 1 "p. 188—-189°. The ethyl ester has in, p, 158°, 
Ca-utious hydrolysis of the methyl ester yields the corresponding 
acid, m. p. 171—172° (decoinp.) after previous darkening and 
softening, which is transformed by boiling water into naphtha- 
furanquinone (see later); ■ and by boiling xylene into a crystalline 
mkK m, p. about 251—252°, Whenheated alone at 100° or with 
alcohol, it is converted into broinobenzcumarinquinone. When 


O 

H 

/\/\ 


\/\/ 

il 

o 


OH 

CBBr*CHBr*CO*C0 2 H 


(h) 
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>CO*CO,Me 


\/V 

O 


treated with methyl alcohol and hydrogen chloride, it re-forms the 
methyl eater, m. p. 216 -217°. Methyl fi-na-phthuj u.ryl-6 ; Mqaito 

oue-l-ylyojylale (annexed formula) 
crystal lises in reddish-yellow needles, 
m. p. 222 - -223°, whilst the correspond¬ 
ing ethyl ester forms reddish-yellow 
needles, m. p. 187° ( phcnylhydi*asone , 
brown needles, m. p. about 208—210°); 
the latter is oxidised by dilute nitric 
acid at 200° to phthalic acid. The 
esters are converted by methyl-alcoholic potassium hydroxide into 
a green salt, which is rapidly oxidised by air to a red salt, the 
latter being 1 derived from naphthafiiranquinanecarboxylic acid 
(annexed formula), the former from its 
O q dihydro-derivative. The acid itself forms red 

>v crystals, in. p. 298°, and yields a sodium salt 

( ;C0 2 H which dissolves sparingly in water. When 

distilled alone or, preferably, with lime, it 
passes into $-naphthajuran~3:8~qumone (3:4- 
phthcdylfurcm), m. p. 210°, which is also 
obtained by boiling crude hydroxynaphtha- 
tpiinonyl bromo vinyl glyoxylic acid or pure /3-hydroxynaphtha- 
quinonyl-a-bromovinylglyoxylic acid with water. It yields a mono - 
phenylhydrazone f purple needles, in. p. 158—159°, and a dibromide , 
reddish-yellow crystals, m. p. 112—114° (decornp.), after previous 
softening, which slowly loses hydrogen bromide at the ordinary 
temperature. When boiled with glacial acetic acid, the dibromide 
is converted into a mixture of 1 - and 2-bromonaphthafuranquiu- 
ones, yellowish-red leaflets and red needles, m. p. 167—168°, after 
much softening* 

Series. —4 : 5-Benzcuniarin~3 : &-quinone (3 : 4- 
phthdlyBa-pyrone) (annexed formula), brownish- 
yellow crystals, m. p. 214—215°, is obtained by 
cautiously heating silver hydroxynaphtha- 
quinonylvinylglyoxylate in a current of carbon 
dioxide. l-BromoA : Mbenzcumarin-S: §~quinone 
is prepared by the action of boiling alcohol on 
crude hydroxy naphthaq umonylbromovinylgly- 
oxylic acid; it forms yellowish-brown needles, 

m. p. 224—225°. 

2:2-Dibromo-l: 3-diketohydrindene, m. p. 
by the action of an excess of boiling bromine water on hydroxy- 
naphthaquinonylvinylglyoxylic acid. H. W. 


Gumarinoid 


O 


O 


/■ 

k 


CO 


/\/\^ 


o 


175—177°, is obtained 


The Basic Properties of Phenanthraquinone. Joseph 
Knox and Helen Reid Will (T., 1919, 115, 850—852). 

: Studies in the Camphaxie Series. XXX VIL Aryl Deriv¬ 
atives of Iraino- and Amino-camphor. Martin Onslow 
FoRst^ 1919; 1 IS, '889*—895),' ' 
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Ozonisation of a^oBornylene and of the different 
Fenchenes. Constitution oi these Hydrocarbons, R. H. 
Rgschier (A cad. Sei. Fenniccte, 1919, [/!], 10, 1—S3; from Ghem. 
Zentr.j 1919, i, 726—730. Compare Komppa and Tlenbikka, A., 
1912, i, 278; 1914, i, 557).—opoBornylene is a mixture of two 
isomeric hydrocarbons, one of which is the actual a^obomylene (1), 
whilst the other is tricyclic apoojclene (II). Fenchene is a mix¬ 
ture of at. least five terpenes, two of which are semicyclic, two 
endocydic, and one tricyclic. Ozonisation of <d-fenchene 
(Wallaces DAfenchene) has confirmed the formula (III) for it, 
whilst the formula IY may he ascribed with certainty to 
j8-f enchene (Wallaces Zb<£-f enchene and Semmler’s isof enchene). 
The fenchene, h. p. 145—147°, is mainly ring~unsaturated, and 
probably has the constitution (Y). The fenchene of lowest boil¬ 
ing point is identical with SemmleFs noallol enchene (YI). A 
small amount of cycZofenchene (YII) identical with Aschan’s 
j8-pinolene is contained in the fractions of fenchene of lowest boil¬ 
ing point. 


CITrCH-CH 

OMe, ]! 
OHj-OH-OH 


(I.) 


ch 2 -ch— 

OMe 2 
OH—- 



OH 

m 


■oh 2 

OH 


CH 2 -CH-CH a 

OMe 2 

oh 2 -ch—c:ch 2 


(in.) 


Me 2 0-OH-CH 2 

OH. 

I 2 

oh,—uh—c:oh„ 
(IV.) 


Me 2 C- 


•CH-OH 

fcn, j 

OH,“OH-OMe 

(V.) 


Me 2 C-CH-CH 

OH, j! 

I II 

UH 2 —UMe-OH 


(VI.) 

a^oRornylene was prepared from camphenilole by the xanthate 
method and from camphenilone through the dichloride; the pro¬ 
duct obtained by the first method was a completely solid,, viscous, 
camphoraceous mass, m* p. 38°, b. p. 138°/760 mm., whilst that 
obtained by the second process, b. p. 138—139°, was oily at the 
ordinary temperature, Int solidified when moderately cooled. 
Attempts to prepare apobornylene by the distillation of 


Me 2 0-CH-0H a 

I ( r Hs I 



OMe 

(VII.) 
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camphenilylamine phosphate in a current of carbon dioxide were 
unsuccessful, the original amine being recovered. Ozonisation of 
apobornylene yielded a normal ozonide, 0 9 H 14 0 3 , voluminous, 
white powder, m. p. 55° (decomp.), which became transformed into 
a brown oil after some months; it decomposes quietly when heated. 
Fission of the ozonide by warming its solution in acetic acid yielded 
mainly three fractions; the most volatile was an oil, which did not 
reduce Fehling’s solution, gave no semicarbazone, and probably 
consisted of apo cyclene acetate. The middle fraction was aldehydic, 
but contained some peroxide; it could not be purified by means of 
a crystalline semicarbazone. The apo bornylenedialdehyde was so 
unstable that it became resinified for the most part during dis¬ 
tillation, and was converted into c^ocamphoric acid by treatment 
with potassium carbonate. apoCamphoric anhydride, m, p. 
174—175°, was obtained from the least volatile fraction. 

When the ozonide of a^obornylene obtained from camphenylone 
dichloride was decomposed in acetic acid solution and the latter 
was distilled, the distillate was found to contain apo cyclene 
(20—30% of the tfpobornylene taken); the latter is not attacked 
by ozone, and is extraordinarily stable towards permanganate. It 
is a readily volatile, crystalline substance with a sweetish, but 
rather irritating, odour. It has m. p. 42*5—43°, b. p. 138—139°/ 
764 mm., Dj° 0*8710, nf 1*45144, mol. ref. 37*80 (calc, for tri¬ 
cyclic, C 9 li; 4 , 37*16), nf 1*44910, nf 1*45686, nf 1*46190. apo- 
Bornylene, obtained by the xanthate process, contained 62% of 
apocyclene. Treatment with acetic acid in the presence of 
sulphuric acid converted apocyclene into the acetate, b. p. 81—82°/ 
8 mm., Df 0*9971, < 1’4623, nf 1*4601, < 1*4729. It was 
hydrolysed to an alcohol, which was not obtained in a state of 
purity owing to lack of material, but which was identified as 
jB-fenchocamphorol by its oxidation through £-f enchocamph or on e 
to apofenchocamphoric acid; the latter could he separated into 
tram-apof enchoeaxnphor ic acid, m. p. 144—145°, and j8~fencho- 
camphorone, m. p. 60—63°, characterised by its semicarbazone, 

m, p. 200—201°. 

The a-fenchene was obtained from fenchyl chloride, and had 
b. p. 155—160°, Df 6 0*8670, n l p 1*46729, < - 32*32. The 
ozonide was a viscous, colourless oil which did not explode when 
heated, and contained more highly oxygenated products than 
the normal ozonide. After fission, it yielded about 50% of 
a-fenchocampharone (identical with Wallach’s D^-fenchocamphor- 
one), b. p, 198—200° (semicarbazone, ra. p. 220—221°). In addi¬ 
tion, there were formed a neutral, aldehydic, yellow oil, b. p. 
120—133°, which could not he purified, and a-fenchenylanic acid 
(7 ; 7-dimethyl-l : 2 : 2-57cyc?oheptane-2-carboxylic acidV m* p. 
71*5—72°. The zinc salt is less soluble in hot than in cold water; 
the anilide forms silky needles, m. p. 149*5—150°. 

The specimen of jB-fenchene employed was obtained by distilla¬ 
tion of r-fenchyl alcohol with potassium Or sodium hydrogen 
sulphate in a current of carbon dioxide. It was separated into 
. VOL. OXVL'i, *8 
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three fractions by repeated distillation, the most volatile of which 
was purely ©ndocyclic, the least volatile purely semieyclic, accord¬ 
ing to optical analysis; /3-fenchene was contained in the fraction, 
b. p. 151—153°. fi-Fenchene ozonide forms a viscous, syrupy oil 
which contains more highly oxygenated products than the normal 
ozonide. Fission yielded impure fenchocamphorone, which was 
identified by its sernicarbazone, in. p. 193—195°; further oxidation 
of the liquid ketone led to the isolation of a little apocamphoric 
• anhydride (thus proving the presence of a-fenchocamphorone as 
impurity), and mainly to apofenchoeamphoric acid (4:4-dimethyl- 
cycfopentane-l:3-dicarboxylic acid), prisms or monoclinic plates, 
m. p. 144—145°; since the acid cannot be converted into an 
anhydride in the usual manner, it must be a trans- form; the zinc 
salt, which is less soluble in hot than in cold water, is very 
characteristic. 

The intermediate fraction of the hydrocarbon mixture, b. p. 
145—147°, behaved on ozonisation as a compound unsaturated in 
the ring. It is a mixture of two hydrocarbons, one of which -is 
isocdlofenchene* (YI), whilst the other probably has the constitution 
Y. Fission of the ozonide yielded mainly a dialdehyde and a 
ketoacid. The dialdehyde, C 10 H 16 O 2 , is a mobile, yellow oil, b. p. 
118—120°/10 mm., Df 1*0215, <1*4700, ^ 1*4677, n r 1*4815, 
which is very unstable when exposed to air, and could not 
be isolated in the pure state; its disemicanb a son e crystallises in 
fine granules, m. p. 219°. The crude aldehyde fraction contained 
also a small quantity of r-csWsofenchocamphoric acid. The keto- 
acid, C 10 H 16 O 8 , forms a viscous, yellow oil, Df 1*0924, < 1*4774, 
which could not he caused to crystallise, and was purified 
by means of its sernicarbazone , m. p. 220—221°; it contain^ the 
,-COMe group, since, when treated with bromine and alkali, it 
yields bromoform and a dibasic acid, C 9 H 14 0 4 , prisms, m. p. 
147—148°, which, contrary to expectation, is not identical with 
apofenehocamphoric acid obtained by the oxidation of jS-fencho- 
camphorone. Full investigation of the acid was impossible owing 
to the small amount of available material, but its properties show 
it to be cis-a-poi enchocamphoric acid. 

Fission of the ozonide obtained from the most volatile fraction 
of the 0-fenchene hydrocarbon mixture yielded aldehydic and 
acidic components, together with a small amount of a pleasant¬ 
smelling, oily ketone , C 9 H 14 0 (sernicarbazone , m. p. 209°), which 
could be oxidised to an add, probably C 9 H 14 C 4 . The substances 
could not, however, be fully investigated owing to lack of material. 
The' acidic fraction contained the keto-acid described above in 
small amount, together with r-ei^mfenchoc amphoric acid, ro. p. 
1;73 ~t~- 474 0 , and an aldehvdic acid which, on further oxidation, was 
;fe^fOTrmed' into c?s-tsofenchocamphoric acid, thus showing the 
fraction to consist mainly of isocdMmdhene (YI), ; 

The small portion of this fraction which was not attacked by 
ozonisation consisted of the hydrocarbon. cycMenchene. C 10 H ]6 , 
b. p. 142—143°, Df 5 0*8624, ng* 1*45364, mot ref 42*73 , Jtt is 
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shown to be identical with Aschan’s /3-pinolene (YIIj by its con¬ 
version into the hydrochloride, m. p. 26—28°. The ht/drobromide 
has m. p. 4°', b. p. 92—93°/12 mm., Df 1*2389, < 1*50570, 
mol. ref. 52*04. Like /3-pinolene, it could be converted through 
the acetate into Lofenchyl alcohol, Lofenchone, and r-isofencho- 
camphoric acid. H. W. 

Behaviour of an Alcoholic Solution of Lead Acetate 
towards the Resinous Substances of Colophony. I. Ludwig 
Paul (Kolloid Zeitsch ., 1919, 24, 95—104, 129—138, 165—173).— 
Tire first section of this paper deals with the previously published 
work of Tschirch (“Die Harz und Harzbehalter,” Berlin, 1906). A 
resume of the results and conclusions drawn is given, and these are 
critically discussed. In the third section experiments on the 
behaviour of the resinous substances of colophony are described. A 
solution of powdered colophony is made in 5% sodium hydroxide, 
which on treatment with sodium chloride solution deposits- greyish- 
white needles; the mother liquor, o-n treatment with hydrochloric 
acid, gives a precipitate which after washing is practically all 
soluble in water. On precipitating this solution with a few drops of 
hydrochloric acid, an acid, m. p. 123°, is precipitated. This is 
13-KLw-t esin acid (colophony water soluble resin-acid). The be¬ 
haviour of the various solutions of colophony with alcoholic solu¬ 
tions of lead acetate is also studied, and it is shown that the 
starting material in all previous investigations is the colloidal sub¬ 
stance y-pinic acid, m. p. 75—76°. This substance is slowly decom¬ 
posed by the bound colloidal water in boiling alcoholic *solutions. 
The colloidal behaviour of the components of colophony, particularly 
in their changes, is probably due to special holding power which 
resinous substances are able to exert on one another, and thereby 
an apparent formation of new chemical substances occurs. The 
residue from the KL substances soluble in sodium hydroxide fur¬ 
nishes an example of this type of substance. These extraction resi¬ 
dues must not be confused with the decomposition products, which are 
obtained on washing, through the changes occurring in jB-pinic acid, 
in, p. 98—100°, and those are probably the substances from, which 
fossil resins are produced. Just as the resinous substances often form 
weak, but well-crystallised, compounds with hydrocarbons by virtue 
of the holding power mentioned above, so y-pinic acid forms similar 
weak compounds with ethereal oils which constitute- the turpentine 
resins. The method used by Tschirch leads to new substances 
which are not present in the original material. This is particularly 
the case for a series of amorphous substances of low melting point 
isolated by Tschirch from, recent fossil resins. A method of separa¬ 
tion, due to Tschirch, which leads to the acceptance of three abietic 
acids (a, /?, and y) is to be regarded in the above sense. Although 
the use of alcoholic lead acetate does not destroy the colloidal con¬ 
dition of the substances treated with it, for example, in the case of 
y-pinic acid, yet a change in the so-called colloidal constitution is 
to be observed* Under the term colloidal constitution the author 
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understands tlie method of combination and the number of mole¬ 
cules of colloidal water in the molecule; these are distinguishable -by 
the tannoid properties of the corresponding resin soaps and by the 
decomposition and associating properties of the free resin acids. 
Just as y-pinic acid retains its colloidal water under treatment with 
lead acetate, so y-pinic acid in its weak hydrocarbon compounds 
retains the hydrocarbon when precipitated by the same reagent. 
True resinous substances are to be distinguished from resin-like 
substances. The former differ from the latter in their power of 
passing into crystalline substances, the so-called absolute resins, 
whereas the latter are not crystallisable. The colophony substance 
is, in consequence of its colloidal nature, a living substance, which 
does not come to rest until the colloidal water is used up and 
thereby a labile equilibrium is set up. The stable condition is 
probably reached in amber. J. F. S. 

The Mutual Influence on the Electrolytic Conductivity of 
Gallotannic Acid and Boric Acid in Connexion with the 
Composition of the Tannins. J. Boeseken and W. M. Derrns 
(Ptoc. K. A had, Wetensch . Amsterdam , 1919, 21, 907—910).—The 
researches of E. Fischer have shown that the tannin of the gall nut 
consists principally of a mixture of the pentadigalloyl ethers of 
a- and /3-glucose, and if this is the case the influence of the conduc¬ 
tivity of this substance on that of boric acid should be considerable. 
Experiments have therefore been performed on the conductivity of 
solutions of methyl gallate and of the tannin of the gall nut in the 
presence of boric acid; the increase in conductivity is very consider¬ 
able and markedly higher in the case of the tannin than in that of 
the methyl ester, thus agreeing with the presence in the tannin of 
ten pairs of favourably situated hydroxyl groups in every molecule. 

H. W. 

Tannins. II. *Chebulic Acid. Karl Freudenberg (Ber. y 
1919, 52, [J9], 1238—1246).—Chebulic acid is a moderately 
strong acid in which, the presence of a free carboxyl group has previ¬ 
ously been assumed, and this hypothesis is now further confirmed. 
It cannot be hydrolysed by tannase, probably on account of the 
inhibiting action of the acid group. When heated in aqueous 
solution, the acidity increases, particularly at first, far more rapidly 
than is required by the gallic acid eliminated, so that a second, 
unknown acid appears to be first liberated. This is shown to be the 
case, since after removal of gallic acid with ether, neutralisation of 
the Solution, and extraction of a crystalline tannin with ethyl 
acetate, an apparently new, phenolcarboxylic acid can be isolated 
in the form of its thallium salt; analyses of the latter have not yet 
yielded absolutely concordant results, but it appears to contain 
of water and to approximate in composition to* thallium 
gallate; it has [a]g 3 +34° (±4°) in water. The crystalline tannin, 
mentioned above, has [a]l?-i~85 0 (±4°) in alcoholic solution, and 
appears to be a digalloyl glucose* ' Further work on chebulic acid 
ia promised, but the results so far obtained seem to indicate that the 
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glucose is esterified with two. molecules of gallic acid, and that the 
new acid is not attached to the glucose residue through its carboxyl 
group, which is free, but probably by a glucosidic linking. 

The use of thallium carbonate or hydroxide for the neutralisation 
of solutions after hydrolysis appears very advantageous, since it can 
readily be removed by addition of halogen acid, and, in this parti¬ 
cular instance, it also effects the precipitation of highly-coloured 
impurities. H. W. 

Pyrylium Compounds. IV. Hydroxypyronium Salts, 
their Pseudo- and Anhydr 0-bases . W. Dilthey (Par., 1919, 
,52, [P], 1195—1207).—The previous work (A., 1917, i, 578, 660) 
lias been extended to the anthoeyanidines. 

Phenyl styryl ketone and p-methoxyacetophenone react with 
ferric chloride in acetic anhydride solution to yield the iron salt, 
O^H^O^Cl^Fe, red prisms, rn. p. 254—255°, which is converted by 
sodium carbonate into a-hydroxy-ye-diphenyl-a-p-ammjl-L^-pcnia - 
dien-e-one , OMe*C G H 4 *C(OH):CH-CPh:CH-COPli, almost colour¬ 
less, transparent prisms, m. p. 105—106° (■picrate , slender, orange 
needles, m. p. 237—238°), which is slowly 
CPli attacked by boiling alcoholic potassium hydr- 
HC^^Ofcl ox ^ 0 solution, yielding anisic acid. De~ 
n -o-«ri|| |ppV methylation of the enol is ejected by hydro- 
±iU*0 6 il '\^ chloric acid at 160°, whereby 2'A-diphenyl-§- 
uCl p-hydroxyphenylpyrylium chloride (annexed 
formula) is formed in dark yellowish-red 
prisms, rn, p. 293—294°. When a solution of this salt in pyridine 
is treated with alcohol and much water, it yields a~hydroxy~ye-di¬ 
phenyl - a - p - hydroxyphewyl-bw-pentcdicn- e - one, slender, yellow 
needles, which darken when heated and have 
OPh the same m. .p. as the anhydro-base ; the latter 
TTn^\piT (annexed formula) which is best prepared by 
rvn tj .id lU-p'i the action of heat on the enol, forms violet-blue 
aggregates, m. p. 164°. 

U p-Hy droxyphenyl styryl ketone condenses 

with p-hydroxyaceiophenone in the presence of 
zinc chloride and acetic anhydride to yield a complex zinc salt, from 
which the platinieMoride, C r)4 H 42 0 1() Cl n Pt, microscopic, orange 
needles, m. p, 258—259°, is obtained by double decomposition; tlie 
zinc salt is transformed by sodium acetate into the diacetyl com¬ 
pound of the psettdo- base, 

O Ac* C 0 H 4 * G(OH) :OH*CPh:CH * CO • C e H 4 *O Ac, 
almost colourless, silky needles, m. p. 122° (acid picrate, long, 
yellow needles, rn. p. 232—234°; perchlorate , orange-yellow, six- 



sided platelets, in. p. 249—250°). 
When treated with hot hydrochloric 
acid, the acetyl groups are removed, 
the chloride or the cyclic base beiiig 
formed (annexed formula); it forms 
very, stable, orange leaflets (~KfH a O), 
which do hot melt Below 320°, It may 
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also be prepared by clem ethylation of a-hydroxy-y-plienyl-ae-di-jp- 
anisyl-A a i-pentadieii-e-one with hydrochloric acid at 160°. The corre¬ 
sponding perchlorate (-f J BUG) has 
m. p. 296—-298°. The anhydro- base 
(annexed formula), slender needles, 
decomposing at about 340°, is con¬ 
veniently prepared by addition of 
sodium carbonate to a solution of 
the perchlorate or sulphate, the chloride being too- sparingly soluble 
for this purpose. When a solution of the base in pyridine is cauti¬ 
ously treated with alcohol and water, a-hydi'oxy-y-phenyl-aa-di-y)- 
hi/droxyphen t/Ipentadien-e-onc, 

OH * C 0 H 4 * C (OH): CH # CPh: CH * CO • C (3 H 4 * OH, 
is precipitated in almost colourless, coarse needles which do not show 
a definite melting point; when heated at 130—140° it is re-con¬ 
verted into the anhydro-base. H. W. 


Cryptopine. II. William Henry Perkin, jun. (T., 1919, 115, 
713—790). 

A New Method for a Separate Extraction of Hydrastin© 
and Berberine from Golden Seal on a large Scale. Elsa 

Schmidt (Amer. J. Pharm ., 1919, 91, 270—275).—Hydrastine is 
extracted from golden seal by percolation with benzene containing 
a trace of ammonia, and is isolated by extracting with 3% sulphuric 
acid and precipitating with ammonia. From the residual drug 
berberine is extracted by percolation with dilute aqueous acetic 
acid, and isolated as its hydrochloride by adding hydrochloric acid 
to the percolate. The author reviews the properties and uses of 
the two alkaloids, and the methods available for their detection and 
estimation. G. F. M. 


Action of Hydrogen Peroxide on Sparteine and 
fsoSparteine. Amand Yaleur and E. Luce ( Compt . rend., 1919, 
1GB, 1276—1278).—Sparteine dioxide, C 15 H 2(5 O^N 2 , obtained by 
the action of hydrogen peroxide (compare W acker nagel, and Wolf ea¬ 
stern, A., 1904, i, 917), is a strong base. Its hydriodide is not 
decomposed by potassium hydroxide as stated by Ahrens (compare 
A., 1887, 1056; 1891, 842; 1893, i, 232), but, on the other hand, 
the base in cold concentrated aqueous solution decomposes potassium 
iodide. The hydriodide, C^H^OoN^HI, is reduced by hydriodic 
acid, giving 1ST -hydroxyxpc.tr t ehie period-ide, C J5 H 26 N 2 (OH)I,L>, in. p. 
134°, which on further reduction gives a' sparteine periodide , 
C 15 H 26 N 2 ,2HI,I 2 , m. p. 187°. The hydriodide of hydroxy sparteine 
iodide , has m. p. 256-—260°. Sparteine dioxide 

gives a methiodide, C 16 H 26 ON 2 (OMe)I, m. p. 130°, which on reduc¬ 
tion loses its methoxy-group and gives sparteine. 

isoSpartein© resembles sparteine in its behaviour towards hydro¬ 
gen peroxide. It yields hospat'teine dioxide , m. p. 115*5°, a strong 
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base which decomposes potassium iodide in concentrated solutions 
living an iodide, CV J 1L, ) 0N.(0H)I,2H,0, m. p. 83°. The corre¬ 
sponding bromide, has m. p. 107—109*5°. W. G. 

The Constitution of Surinamine. E. Winterstein (Zeiisch. 
physiol. Ghem., 1919, 105, 20—24).—The author agrees with Gold¬ 
schmidt (A., 1913, i, 643) that surinamine is A-methyltyrosiiie. He 
prepared the latter substance by the method of Friedmann and Gut- 
mann (A., 1910, i, 741), and found that no toxic action followed the 
administration of 0‘5 gram to a rabbit or 1 gram daily to a dog. 

Surinamine (ratanhine), according to- Goldschmildt, is optically 
active, [a] D = —18*6°. An attempt to resolve the synthetic and 
inactive compound by the aid of Penicillinm was unsuccessful. By 
subjecting the iV-m ethy 1 tyro si n e- to the- action of putrefactive organ¬ 
isms a base was formed which was identified as p-hydroxyphenyl- 
ethylmethylamine. d\ C. D. 

New Additive Compounds of Quinoline with certain 
Inorganic Salts. James H. ‘Walton and Gnu an Ling Liang 
(J. Amer. Ghem. Soc., 1919, 41, 1027—1028).—The following com¬ 
pounds were -obtained by saturating synthetic quinoline with the 
requisite salt at 100°, allowing the solution to> cool to the tempera¬ 
ture of the room, and separating the- crystals ; Quinoline silver thio¬ 
cyanate, 20q,H 7 N,AgS0N, small, white crystals; quinoline mercuric 
thiocyanate, 2C 0 H 7 N 1 Hg(SCN) 2 , pale yellow crystals; quinoline mer¬ 
curous thiocyanate , 2O 0 H 7 N,HgSCN, small, colourless, shining 
crystals; quinoline cupric thiocyanate , 3C 0 H 7 N, 2C u (S ON) *, small, 
yellow crystals; quinoline cuprous thiocyanate , 2C q H 7 N,CuSCN, 
yellow needles; quinoline zinc acetate , C 0 H 7 N J Zn(C 2 H 3 O 2 ) 2 , colour¬ 
less, crystalline powder; quinoline cadmium acetate , 

2C l> H 7 N,Cd(C 2 H s O«)2. 

colourless, crystalline powder. Manganese- and cobalt acetates are 
also readily soluble in quinoline, but do not appear to form additive 
compounds under the experimental conditions used. H. W. 

Intermediates used in the Preparation of Photosensitising 
Dyes. I. Quinoline Bases. L. A. Mikeska, J. K. Stewart, 
and Louis E. Wise (J. Tnd . Eng. Ghent., 1919, 11, 456—458).— 
The parent bases required for the production of the photosensitising 
dyes, pinaverdol, pinacyanol, and dicyanine are quinoline, 2-methyl- 
quinoline, and 2:6- and 2 :4-dimethylquinolines. The well-known 
methods by which these bases may be prepared from aniline or tolu~ 
idine have been investigated and certain modifications are proposed, 
which make it possible to work successfully with hundreds of grams 
of reagents at a time. The chief innovation is that extractions with 
ether are employed instead of steam distillations. J. O. W. 

Intermediates used in the Preparation of Photosensitising 
Dyes. II. Quaternary Haloids« Carl H. Lund and Louis E. 
Wise (J. Ind. Eng. Ghem., 1919, 11, 458—460). — The quinoline 
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bases mentioned in the preceding abstract are treated with an equi- 
molecular quantity of methyl or ethyl iodide in a round-bottomed 
flask connected with a reflux condenser, care being taken to modify 
the reaction by cooling when it has once set in, except in the case of 
the bases with methyl in position 2, which require prolonged heat¬ 
ing on a water-bath. The quaternary iodides obtained by the 
authors usually melted at the published temperatures, but higher 
figures are given for 2:6-dimethylquinoline methiodide, m. p. 
248—247°, and 2 :4-dim ethyl quinoline ethiodide, m. p. 223—225°. 

J. C. W. 

Synthesis of Photosensitising Dyes. Pinaverdol and 
Pinacyanol. Louis E. Wise, Elliot Q. Adams, J. K. Stewart, 
and Carl H. Lund (/. Ind. Eng . Chew, 1919, 11, 460—•463). — 
The authors have prepared about fifteen dyes of this type by 
folio-wing the instructions of the original German patents (D.R.-P. 
167159 of 1903 and 172118 of 1905). A product which they 
designate Pv 1 is identical with the German pinaverdol or the 
sensitol-green of the Ilford Co. It is made by slowly adding 
sodium methoxide solution to a solution of dry quinoline meth¬ 
iodide in boiling methyl alcohol, and allowing to cool slowly. It 
resembles splinters of brass in appearance, the crystals being mono- 
clinic; a: b : c= 1*1014 :1: 1*6053, /3 = 88°20h Another product, 
Pc IX, is identical with pinacyanol or sensitol-red. It is obtained 
by adding a mixture of sodium hydroxide and formalin to a 
boiling alcoholic solution of quinoline and quinaldine ethiodides, air 
being first expelled, then diluting somewhat with boiling water and 
allowing to cool slowly. It crystallises in lustrous, bluish-green 
needles. There is no real evidence that quinoline ethiodide enters 
into the reaction at all, and if it is replaced by potassium iodide, a 
dye, Pc X, is formed, although in poor yield, which is very prob¬ 
ably identical with Pc IX. Like Pv 1, Pc IX is a quaternary 
iodide. If transformed into the chloride by reaction with silver 
chloride in concentrated hydrochloric acid, it gives Pc XII, which 
is more soluble than the iodide. Absorption curves are repro¬ 
duced in the original. J. C. "W. 

Benzidine Staxmicliloride. Edward Barnes ( Ghem . News, 
1919, 119, 13—14).—In the course of the reduction of azobenzene 
to benzidine by boiling with stannous chloride in hydrochloric 
acid, a benzidine stannichloride having the composition 
C 13 H 8 (NH 2 ) 2 ,H 2 SnCl G 

was isolated. The salt forms colourless needles, which are stable 
in dry air at the ordinary temperature, but evolve hydrochloric acid 
and stannic chloride when heated to 100°. It is considerably 
hydrolysed by water or dilute hydrochloric acid, and is only * 
deposited from solution .in presence of a large excess of stannic 
chloride. When mercuric chloride is added to a solution of the 
Tbemsidine stannlcMorlde, a mercuric salt is precipitated. The 
: comppsiiion of the precipitate is indefinite, but by mixing hot 
solutions of mercuric chloride and benzidine hydrochloride ip 
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equivalent proportions, the salt-, C 13 H 8 (NHo),2HCl,HgCl 2 , is 
obtained, crystallising in transparent blades, slightly soluble in 
cold dilute hydrochloric acid, readily in hot. . E. IT. R. 


Preparation oi Hy dantoins. Ciibmische Fabiuk von Heyden 
(D.R.-P. 310427, additional to D.R.-P. 309508 and 310426; from 
Chem. Zentr. 3 1919, ii, 423—424. Compare this vol., i 351),— 
Substances of the types NH 2 -CO-NH-CRR'-C0 9 H, 
COoH*NPI*CRR / *CO*NPL," 

and NH a *CRR / *CO*NH‘C0 2 H (R = alkyl, "R' = aryl or alkyl, 
with the exception of methyl or ethyl) are treated with a 
condensing agent, or condensation is effected without an agent 
by warming in the presence or absence of a solvent or 
diluent. The soporifics of the main patent are obtained in 
this manner. f/C-Dipropylhydantonitrile, CN’CPr 2 *NH*CO-NH 2 , 
colourless needles, m. p. 138°, is obtained by converting dipropyl- 
ketocyanohydrin by means of ammonia into the amino-nitrile, and 
treating the latter with potassium cyanate in hydrochloric acid 
solution. It is converted by boiling concentrated hydrochloric 
acid into CC-dipropylhydantoin. A solution of phenylm ethyl - 
aminc-acetonitrile in hydrochloric acid is converted by potassium 
cyanate into phenylmethyllvydantonitrile, colourless needles, m. p. 
217° (decomp.), which is further transformed into phenyhtiethyl- 
hyduntoin , small needles, m. p. 197°. Ethyl CG -phenyImethy 1- 
hydantoate, colourless needles, m, p. 158°, is obtained from, ethyl 
a-amino-cc-phenylpropionate hydrochloride and potassium cyanate, 
and yields (7<7-phenylmethylhydantom by prolonged boiling with 
water or by heating alone at 200°. The same substance may also 
be prepared by the action of potassium hydroxide solution (33%) 
on C C-phenylwnethylcarb ethoxylaminoneetamide, 

4 NH 2 ‘C0-C’MePh‘NH*C0 2 Et, 

colourless needles, m. p. 191° (from a-amino - a~ph enylpr opi on am ide 
and methyl chioroformate in the presence of sodium carbonate). 
6Y7-Phenylethylhydantoin is obtained by the action of carbonyl 
chloride in benzene solution on pb en yl ethyl am i n oacet amide; 


carbonyl chloride may be replaced by oxalyl chloride. CQ-PhenyU 
nrethyltMohydantom , , colourless needles, m. p. 


169°, is prepared by boiling an alcoholic solution of phenylmethyl- 
aminoacetamide with carbon disulphide-; if the thiohydantoin is 
dissolved in boiling sodium hydroxide solution (40%) and the solu¬ 
tion diluted with water and again boiled after addition of ferrous 
sulphate, 6 Y t r -phenylmethylhydantoin is produced. H. W. 


EtRyleneguanidine and Diethyleneguanidine. P. Pieeron 
(Ann. Uhim.y 1919, [ix], II, 361—368)Ethylenediamine in 
10% solution and cyanogen bromide, when mixed in equimolecular 
proportions, readily react to give ethylencguanidine hydrohrowuh , 

CH 2 -NH> C:NH,HBr ’ P ’ 125 “ 126 ° Fl ‘ om ftis - b y snitalile 
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double decomposition, the sulphate, (C 3 H 7 N 3 ) 2 ,H 2i SQ 4 , m. p. 281°, 
the nitrate, C 3 H 7 N 3 ,HN0 3 , m. p. 115°, and the hydro chloride , m. p. 
120—122°, were obtained. Attempts to isolate the base itself 
were not successful, but from its aqueous solution, by the action 
of carbon dioxide, the carbonate , (C 3 H 7 N 3 ) 2 ,HoC0 3 , in. p. 162°, 
was obtained. Ethyleneguanidine gives metallic derivatives, the 
barium, C 3 H 5 N 3 Ba, lead, C 3 H 5 N 3 Pb, silver, C 3 H 6 N 3 Ag, and disilver, 
C 3 H 5 N 3 Ag 2 , derivatives being prepared. 

If ethylenedi amine is mixed with 
cyanogen bromide in the molecular propor¬ 
tion of 2:1, or, better still, if ethylene- 
guanidine hydrobromide is evaporated with 
an equimolecular proportion of ethylene- 
diamine, dieth yle neyuanidin e d ihydro- 

formula), m. p. 224°, is obtained. From this, 


CEL 1ST OH„ 2HBr 


OH, OH, 

bromide (annexed 


the dipicrate , C,- > H<)IT 3 ,2C f II 3 0 7 N 3 , m. p. 203°, and the dinitrate, 
C 6 H 9 N 3 ,2HN0 3 / m. p. 138°; may he prepared. W. G. 


Amphoteric Colloids. ¥. The Influence of the ¥al©ncy 

of Anions on the Physical Properties of Gelatin, Jacques 
Loeb (/. Gen . Physiol, 1919, 1, 559—580). — The author has previ¬ 
ously suggested a tentative theory to explain the fact that whilst 
gelatin salts with a univalent cation show a high degree of swelling, 
viscosity, osmotic pressure, and alcohol number, and gelatin salts 
with a bivalent metal show, for the same p n and concentration of 
gelatin a low degree of swelling, viscosity, osmotic pressure, and 
alcohol number, yet the conductivities of the two types of salts are 
practically the same (this vol., i, 296). Curves representing the 
influence of monobasic acids (hydrochloric, hydrobromic, nitric, and 
acetic acids) on the osmotic pressure, swelling, and viscosity of 
gelatin solutions are practically identical, whereas those represent¬ 
ing the effect of sulphuric acid are much lower, and stand very 
much in the same relation to the curves of the monobasic acids as 
do the curves for calcium gelatinate to those for sodium gelatin ate. 

The curves representing the influence of other dibasic acids, 
namely, oxalic, tartaric, succinic, citric, and phosphoric acids, are 
practically identical with those of the monobasic acids." If the 
author’s theory is correct and it is true that the effect of an elec¬ 
trolyte on the physical properties of the colloid is due to* the forma¬ 
tion of real chemical compounds between the colloid and one of the 
ions of the electrolyte: it should be possible to prove, first, that twice 
as many molecules of hydrobromic acid as of sulphuric acid com¬ 
bine with a given ma^s of gelatin, and secondly, that the same num¬ 
ber of molecules of phosphoric, citric, tartaric, oxalic, or succinic 
acid combine with the same mass of gelatin as of nitric or hydro¬ 
chloric acid. The present paper gives experimental proof that both 
these conditions hold. , ./■■'■/ .A 

Gelatin sulphate and gelatin bromide solutions possessing the 
same" i^fhave^practhsall^'the same conductivity. Hence the differ¬ 
ence in effect of ;sulphaiek'';And bromides on the physical properties 
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of gelatin cannot be clue to the different ionising and hydration 
effects of the two acids on the protein molecule. " J. C. D. 

Pekelharing’s Pepsin. V. The Inhibition of the Action 
of Pepsin by the Bile Acids. W. E. Ringer (Arch Nearland . 
Physiol 1919, 3, 349—360).—-The bile acids inhibit the proteolytic 
action of pepsin. This is not due to a destruction of the enzyme, 
for if the bile acids are removed by dialysis the proteolytic activity 
of the pepsin is restored to its original value. The inactivation is 
probably a result of adsorption phenomena, and the action of the 
bile acids closely resembles that cf certain ions such as the ferro- 
cyanide ion. J. 0, D. 


Physiological Chemistry. 


The Presence of Phosphates in Human Blood-serum. 
VIII. The Partition of Phosphorus, with Especial Reference 
to the Phosphorus in Combination with Proteins. Joh. 

Feigl ( Biochem . Zeitsch., 1919, 94, 293—303. Compare A., 1918, 
i, 50, 203, 320, 357 ; this vob, i, 138).-—A further study of the dis¬ 
tribution of phosphorus in human blood in normal and pathological 
cases. J. C. X). 

The Presence of Phosphate in Human Blood-serum. IX. 
A Study of Methods and the Distribution of Phosphorus in 
Normal'Erythrocytes. Joh. Feigl (Biochem. Zeitsch, 1919, 94, 
304—312).—The methods and technique are discussed, and figures 
representing the distribution of phosphorus in the normal red blood 
cells are given. J. C. D. 

Physical Scheme for the Study of the Mineral Nutrition 
of the Cell. Pierre Girard ( Gompt . rend., 1919, 108, 

1335-1338),-.Working on the lines of his previous experiments 

(compare A., 1908, ii, 456 ; 1909, ii, 463), the author shows that, in 
the case of a solution of barium chloride, the* barium and chlorine 
ions *will diffuse through a membrane into water, at different pro¬ 
portional rates, according as the solution is acidified with a trace 
of nitric acid or made* alkaline with a trace of ammonia, polarisa¬ 
tion occurring at the membrane. These experiments are quoted in 
further support of his views on the selective permeability of living 
membranes (toe, dt W. G. 

Enzyme Studies on Cellulose Degradation Products. Hans 
Pringsheim and Adelheid Magnus von Markatz (Zeitsch, 
physiol, Ghem 1919, 105, 173—178).—-The authors have prepared 
a cellulose dextrin, free from products yielding an osazone reaction 
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by the method of Madsen (Inaug. Diss., 1917). No evidence of this 
substance being degraded by the action of diastase could be 
obtained, nor did em til sin, by virtue of its cellobiase, bring about 
the formation of any products yielding osazones, Extracts of the 
first stomach, small intestine, and pancreas of oxen, likewise, had 
no hydrolytic action, so- the conclusion is reached that in the intes¬ 
tinal tract of these animals cellobiose^ is split by the action of bac¬ 
teria. Cellobiose^ is not oxidised to cellobionic acid on boiling with 
yellow mercuric oxide. J. C. D. 

The Stability ol Lactalbumin towards Heat. A, D. 
Emmett and G. O. Liraos (J. Biol Chem 1919, 38, 257—265).— 
The biological value of lactalbumin as a protein for growth did not 
appear to be diminished by heating at 90—-100° in an air oven for 
sixteen hours, or hy treatment in an autoclave at fifteen pounds 
pressure for two or six hours. There was certainly no evidence that 
the heated protein was toxic for young rats. The previous conclu¬ 
sions regarding the excellent growth-promoting value of lactalbumin 
(this vol,, i, 363) is further substantiated on the hypothesis that 
there is a vitamine factor involved which is different from the 
so-called water-soluble B. * J. C. D, 

Tit© Nutritive Value of Yeast Protein. Thomas B. Osborne 
and Lafayette B. Mendel (J. Biol Chem,, 1919, 38, 223 — 227).— 
Bats were kept for more than a year, covering the period of growth, 
on a diet in which yeast furnished the sole source of nitrogen, as 
well as of the water-soluble vitamine. The animals showed a normal 
rate of growth, but certain cases exhibited sterility on arriving at 
maturity. This is not attributed to the presence of a toxic factor 
in the yeast. J. C. D. 

The Zinc Content of some Food Products. Victor 
Birckner (J. Biol. Chem., 1919, 38, 191—203).—The author found 
the method proposed by Breyer (Scott, “ Standard Methods of 
Chemical Analysis,” 19.17, 487) satisfactory for the estimation of 
very small quantities of zinc. Lien’s eggs contain about 1 mg. of zinc, 
of which practically all is present in the yolk. Ordinary market 
milk contains on an average 4*2 mg. of zinc per kilo, but varia¬ 
tions are to be found in the milk from different animals. The zinc 
content of, human milk is markedly higher than that of cow’s milk. 
The presence of zinc both in egg yolk and in milk suggests that this 
element may exert an important function in nutrition. J. C. I). 

The Degradation of Fatty Substances in the Central 
Nervous System. Else Hirschberg and Hans Winterstein 
(ZeiUch . physiol, Chem., 1919, 105, 1—19).—The amount of alkali 
bound after bpiling the spinal cord of the frog with N /l 0-sodium 
hydroxide for tvvo hours may be taken as a measure of the amount 
of fatty substances present. Using this method of estimation, the 
authors have shown that the fat content of the surviving cord 
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gradually diminishes when it is kept in an atmosphere of oxygen 
or in oxygenated physiological saline solution. The decrease is due 
to oxidation processes, and is more marked when stimulation is 
applied. Considerable fat-sparing action may be shown by certain 
carbohydrates; thus, dextrose may reduce the utilisation of fatty 
substances some 40% in resting metabolism, and as much as 80% 
in stimulation. Seasons are given for believing that the sub¬ 
stances which bind alkali on hydrolysisj and are utilised during 
oxidation, are of the nature of phosphatides rather than of true 
fats. J. C. D. , 

The Protein Sugar, Henri Bierry (Cornet, rend,, 1918, 168, 
1225—1228. Compare Bierry and Fandard, A., 1914, i, 218, 454, 
and Bierry and Banc, A., 1914, i, 346).—If the muscle plays a part 
in the genesis of protein sugar, differences in the protein sugar con¬ 
tent should be found between the arterial plasma and venous plasma 
from the same group of muscles. This has been shown to be true 
for the group of muscles of the thigh in the case of the dog. The 
author suggests that in the muscular protoplasm there exists a 
complex nitrogenous molecule, the nucleus of which remains invari¬ 
able, but has attached to its terminal chains peptidic group¬ 
ings capable of being liberated and then regenerated. These group¬ 
ings can unite with dextrose and block its aldehyde function. 

w. a. 

Colours of Colloids. VI. Blue Eyes. Wilber D, Bancroft 
(,7. Physical Ohan ,, 1919, 23, 356—361. Compare this vol., 
ii, 275, 324).—In the present paper the colour of blue eyes is dis¬ 
cussed. It is shown that there is no pigment on the front of the iris 
in blue eyes, the blue colour is clue to turbid media and is richer the 
finer the suspended particles. When the uvea is lacking, the colour 
of the blood shows through and albinism is the result. All other 
colours in eyes are due to pigmentation on the front of the eye, 
which either modifies or masks the blue of the turbid media. 

J. F. S. 

Zinc in Oysters. R 8. Hiltner and H. J. Wichmann (/. 
Biol . Ghent. y 1919, 38, 205—221).—Zinc was invariably found 
present in the oysters, all of which were grown in Atlantic waters. 
It is probable that copper is always associated with the zinc. The 
amount of zinc found could not he correlated with the weight of the 
system or with the zinc content of the water in which they grew. 
Considerable quantities of zinc and sometimes traces of copper were 
detected in the vegetation and organic matter dredged up with the 
oysters. 

It appears probable that zinc and copper can be- absorbed by the 
tissues of the oysters in quantities far in excess of functional 
requirements. J- C. D. 

Pyrrole and Melanuria. Pietro Saccardi (AtU B. Accad * 
Linceiy 1919, [v], 28, i, 309—311),—Subcutaneous administration 
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of pyrrole to a rabbit produces a green coloration of the urine, 
which afterwards becomes brown. Such urine exhibits no patho¬ 
logical characters, retains its normal alkalinity, and responds to the 
reactions regarded as characteristic of the melanogens. T. H. P. 

Haematoporphyria Congenita. II. O. Schumm ( Zeitsck. 
physiol. Ohein 1919, 105, 158—172).-—The daily excretion of 
crude porphyrin in the urine in cases of this disease was found to be 
fairly constant at various periods during two years. Analyses of 
crude porphyrin from urine gave higher values for carbon and lower 
values for hydrogen and nitrogen than were recorded by Fischer 
(A., 1916, i, 514). The figures for nitrogen are markedly higher 
than the nitrogen content of free urinoporphyrin, so that it is prob¬ 
able that the crude product is a chemical or physical complex of the 
pigment with a substance rich in nitrogen. Analyses of purified 
porphyrin-methyl ester from urine agree with the formula deduced 
by Fischer, O 47 H 50 O 1( >]Sr, 1 . Analyses of the porphyrin methyl ester 
from faeces agree with Fischer’s formula, C 39 H 42 0 8 N 4 . The author 
confirms his previous observation of the occurrence of porphyrin and 
hsematin in the blood of patients with this disease, and now finds 
considerable amounts of bilirubin also. J. C. D. 

New Theory relating Constitution to Taste. Simple 
Relations Between the Constitution of Aliphatic Compounds 
and their Sweet Taste. Ernest Oertly and Rollin G. .Myers 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc 1919, 41, 855—867).—A preliminary paper, 
in which a theory of the cause of the taste of sweet substances is 
put forward. The taste of sweet substances depends on two factors, 
the presence of a glucophore and an auxogluc. An auxogluc is an 
atom or radicle which, combined with any glucophore, yields a sweet 
compound. A glucophore is a group of atoms which has the power 
to form sweet compounds by uniting with a number of otherwise 
tasteless atoms or radicles. This theory is considered in the present 
paper only in connexion with aliphatic compounds. In the sense of 
the theory the following radicles are glncophores: 

(1) ~CO-CH(OHH + H); 

(2) C0 2 H*CH(NH 2 )~; (3) -OH/O-NO,; (4) CH 2 {OH)*CH(OH)-; 
(5) ; (6) The following atoms or radicles act as 

auxoglucs, forming sweetish compounds with glncophores: 
(a) hydrogen, (b) the radicles CJEL n+1 , containing 1—3 carbon 
atoms, (c) the radicles C rt H ?n+1 *0-, of the monohydric alcohols, 
where n~l or 2, (d) the radicles C n H 2tt - jO* of the polyhydric 
alcohols. A very long list of sweet substances supporting this 
theory is given. The presence of the phenyl group tends to make 
an otherwise sweet compound bitter. Thus ethylene glycol is sweet, 
but its phenyl derivative is slightly bitter. Some exceptions to the 
rule are found in stereoisomeric substances; thus 7-valine, 
^CHMe^CH{NH 2 ) # COoH, is made up of the glucophore, 

, ' ~CH(NH 2 )‘C0 2 H, .. 
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and the auxogluc, CHMe 2 ~, and is slightly bitter, but d-valine and 
rfZ-valine are both sweet. J. F. S. 

Is there a Relationship between the Power of Absorbing 
Radiant Heat and the Odour of Substances? G. Gkijns 
{Arch. Need. FkydoJ 1919, 3, 377—390).—The various attempts 
which have been made to trace a relationship between the odour of 
substances and their chemical constitution or physical properties are 
reviewed. Tyndall (“ Heat as a Mode of Motion/' London, 1865, 
366) observed that gases with an odour possessed the power of 
absorbing radiant heat to a marked degree. The author has 
attempted to- study this point more fully and quantitatively. Au 
apparatus, termed an odorimete.r, devised by Prof. Zwaardemaker 
for the quantitative measurement of odours is described. No rela¬ 
tion between the intensity of the odour and the power of absorbing 
radiant heat is detected, and it is therefore concluded that the 
stimulation of the olfactory apparatus is not effected by the libera¬ 
tion of energy absorbed from radiant heat. J. C. D. 

The Biological Action of Thorium. H. J astro witz 
( Blochem. Zeitsch 1919, 94, 313—358).—No* demonstrable 

influence of thorium on nuclease or uricolysis was observed. After 
injections of thorium into dogs, there was a tendency for a higher 
excretion of uric acid than normally. The fact that thorium may 
delay the separation of uric acid from its supersaturated solution 
in serum is held to be of importance from a clinical point of view. 
The peptolytic enzymes are not influenced by thorium, but the 
peroxydase is inhibited. J. C. D. 

Genesis of. Thiocyanie Acid in Animals. VI. Serafino 
Dezani {Arch. Farm, sperim, m, (iff., 1918, 26, 115—128; from 
Ghent. Zentr 1919, .i, 485 —486. Compare this vob, i, 138).—It 
has been shown by Bmylants that carbon disulphide is converted 
into thiocyanie acid by the animal organism. Thiocarbamide 
appears to be a possible intermediate compound, since its presence 
in the organism has been detected by Gautreleb. In the case of 
the rabbit, administration of thiocarbamide did not lead to an 
increase in the thiocyanie acid in the urine. In the cases of both 
the rabbit and the dog, elimination of the acid depends greatly on 
the nature of the nourishment. It is very small when clover is 
given, but very marked with cauliflower. Its origin with the rabbit 
is exogenic in nature. PI. W. 

of Various Aromatic Substances on the Blood 
VeslMs. Comparison of the Constitution a,nd Action of 
Drugs. S. Kondo {Kyoto Igahn ZHasshi, 1917, 14, No. 7, 25—75; 
Jap. Med,'Literature, 1919, 4, 18),—The compounds studied were 
vasodilators, similar in action but differing in degree. They stimu¬ 
lated first the nerve, then the muscle fibre, and vascular paralysis 
was produced. With few exceptions, if the vasodilator was given 
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sufficient time to act, the vasoconstrictor action of barium and of 
adrenaline was prevented. The physiological action of compounds 
of the aromatic series is due to the benzene nucleus, and is modified 
by substituents. Monohydric phenols had a more powerful action 
than either benzene or dihydric or trihydric phenols; a similar 
relation existed between sodium benzoate and salicylate, and 
between eycfohexanol and quinitol (6‘yc/ohexane-l :4-diol). Of the 
three isomeric clihydroxybenzenes, resorcinol exerted the greatest 
vasodilator action. Quaiacol was more powerful than catechol, 
phenacetin than antifebrin, lactophenine than aniline, phenyl- 
hydrazine than aniline. The toxicity was increased by the union 
of two nuclei. Naphthalene was more toxic than benzene, benz¬ 
idine than aniline, and quinoline than pyridine. Menthol and 
camphor had an identical action; pyridine and nicotine acted 
similarly, likewise quinoline and quinine. m/cfoTIexane was more 
powerful than benzene, and piperidine than pyridine, cyclo- 
Hexanol did not exert a more marked action than phenol. 

Chemical Abstracts. 


Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture, 


Biochemical Action of Microbes on Sugars and Alcohols. 

A. Besson, A. Ranque, and Ch. Senez ( Compt . rend . soc. biol., 
1918, 81, 930—933; from Chan. Zentr 1919, i, 663—-664).—A 
table is given showing the action of various microbes (Bacillus 
faeccdis alkali genes, B. pyocya-neus, B. Shiga , B. Hiss, B. FI earner, 

B, typhi , Vibrio cholerac , B. proteus, B. jmra typhi A, B. para¬ 
typhi B., B. coli) on dextrose, Isevulose, maltose, dulcitol, sucrose, 
lactose, mannitol, and glycerol in the presence of agar or peptone 
water. The mode of action depends greatly on the form of nutri¬ 
ment, and the manner in which the different sugars and alcohols 
are attacked does not depend on the nature of the substances, but 
is a specific property of the respective microbes. The evolution of 
gas seems to be a more important phenomenon than the fact that 
a particular sugar is or is not attacked. With regard to their 
action on sugars and alcohols, microbes may be conveniently 
classified as follows: (i) inactive microbes which do not attack these 
substances; (ii) microbes which act without evolving gas; (iii) such 
as act with evolution of gas. The latter two groups may be sub¬ 
divided according to the susceptible individual compounds. 

H.W. 

/ Benzoic Acid as a Disinfectant, H. P. Kaufmann (Zeitsch 
1919, 32, l§9-ri200).—The bactericidal action of 
:heh#i ; c acid'on bouillon cultures of Staphylococcus and diphtheria, 
bacilli was investigated, and concentrations as low as 0*08% in the 
former case and 0*04% in the latter were found to produce 
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sterility in five days. In steam or water vapour at temperatures 
as low as 37°, benzoic acid showed a powerful bactericidal action 
comparable with that of phenol under similar conditions. The 
volatility of benzoic acid m water vapour from boiling aqueous 
solutions was determined by passing the vapours through a con¬ 
denser and estimating the benzoic acid in the distillate. With 1% 
solutions, the percentage gradually increased from 0*256 at the 
commencement to 1*088 when 90% of the solution had been distilled 
off, at which point the remaining acid began to separate as an oil. 
With 2*5% solutions, the benzoic acid content of the distillate rose 
from 0*605% initially to 1*006% when 70% had distilled and oil 
began to separate. With 5% solutions, the corresponding figures 
were 0*995%, rising to 1*06% when 30% had distilled over. [Bee, 
further, J. Soc. Ghent. Ind 1919, August.] G. F. M. 

Increase o£ the Action of Catalase in Yeast Cells* Hans 
von Euler and Ragnar Blix (Zeitach. physiol. Ghent., 1919, 105, 
83—114).—The researches of Bhragmen ( Medd , K. Vetemkaps- 
akad. Nohel-Inst ., 1919, 5) have shown that fresh yeast can bring 
about the decomposition of dilute hydrogen peroxide. The decom¬ 
position follows, within certain limits, the course of a unimolecular 
reaction. The reaction constant increases proportionately to the 
amount of yeast used. The power of decomposing hydrogen per¬ 
oxide possessed by the living yeast may be increased from two to 
six times by the addition of small quantities of protoplasmic 
poisons, such as chloroform, thymol, toluene, and phenol. 
Analogous cases have been described (Euler and Johansson, A., 
1912, i, 807), The catalase action of yeast is also greatly increased 
by drying at the ordinary temperature, or by dehydration by other 
means—treatment with alcohol or acetone—provided the enzyme is 
not destroyed. No appreciable increase in the catalase action of 
the dried yeast was observed to follow the addition of chloroform 
or toluene. When emulsions of fresh yeast are maintained at 
55—63° for from one-half to two hours, there is also a very great- 
increase in the power of decomposing hydrogen peroxide. Bn eh 
activation is not confined to yeast, but is also found in the case 
of numerous other organisms. 

The catalase action per cell may be raised by treating the yeast 
with nutritive solutions containing sucrose. The influence of a 
reducing agent, such as methylene-blue, is to. cause an increased 
activation of catalase, whereas acetaldehyde has aft inhibitory 
action. 

The influence of dehydration and of protoplasmic poisons on the 
enzymes of yeast is discussed, and it is considered not improbable 
that in the case of catalase they act by preventing or neutralising 
the action of an inhibitory factor. J. C. D. 

, Antagonism Between. Alkaloids and Salts in Relation to 
J. Y. Osterhout (J. Gen . *Physiol > 1919, 1, 
515—'519) was found that nicotine, caffeine, and cevadine may 
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antagonise the action of sodium chloride. They decrease per¬ 
meability, and resemble in this respect salts, such as calcium 
chloride, which antagonise sodium chloride. J. C. D. 

Two Crystalline Salts from the Phospho-organic Reserve 
Principle of Green Plants, S. Posternak (Gompt. rend 1919, 

168, 1216—1219. Compare A., 1906, ii, 607, 679, 680).~~The 

author describes methods for preparing two crystalline phospho- 
organic salts from seeds or from phytin. The first salt is a double 
sodium calcium salt having the composition C 0 Ii 12 O 27 P 6 CaoNa 8 , and 
crystallising in slender needles. The second is a ,sodium salt, 
(C 2 H 4 0 9 P 2 N a 4 ) a ,44 IIoO . It crystallises in prisms, and readily 
yields the corresponding copper and lead salts. W. G. 

The Constitution of the Phospho-organic Reserve 
Principle of Green Plants. S. Posternak ( Gompt. rend,, 1919, 

169, 37— 39. Compare preceding abstract).—The author now 

inclines to the view that this material is an inositol hexaphosphate 
which energetically retains 3 mols. of water, and these cannot be 
removed without decomposing the compound. W. G. 

Studies on Enzyme Action. XVII. The Oxydase, Per- 
oxydase, Cata!ase l and Amylase of Fresh and Dehydrated 
Vegetables. K. George Falk, Grace McGuire, and Eugenia 
Blount (J, Biol, Ghem ., 1919, 38, 229—244).—The oxydase reac¬ 
tions with carrot, yellow or white turnip, potato, and tomato juices 
are greatly increased on dilution. Apparently some substance, 
chemically unsaturated, is present which combines with the oxygen, 
preventing it from acting on the reagent. The peroxydas© reaction 
did not show such increase on dilution. There is no well-defined 
hydrogen-ion concentration for the maximum action with oxydase, 
peroxydase, or catalase., but the reactions are, in general, better 
between p a 7 and ^10. They are inhibited by acid reaction, except 
in the case of the tomato. Vacuum dehydrated cabbage and carrot 
gave more marked oxydase reactions than did the fresh vegetables, 
but in every other case the enzyme action was less after dehydra¬ 
tion. Well-defined maxima in the amylase reactions are apparent 
in cabbage, carrot, and turnip juices at about p H 6. Dehydration 
causes a decrease in the activity of this enzyme. J. 0. D. 

A Component of the Fat of Bassia longifolia L. (Illipe 
Malabroruxn Kon) and Bassia latifolia. E. Winterstein 
(Zeitseh. physiol, Ghem., 1919, 106, 31—32).—On preserving 
pieces of the press cake of seeds of Bassia longifolia and B. lati¬ 
folia in an evacuated vessel over phosphoric oxide for several 
months at 30—35°, the surface of the cake became covered with 
fine, needle-shaped crystals. These were identified as palmitic acid. 

J. C. D. 

The Resin of the Outer Bark of Melaleuca uncinata. 

Benev G. Smith (/. Pmc. Bay. Soe. N.S. Wales, 1917, 51, 
"'232-^237).-—The' thin, paper-like epidermis of the 'stems 'and 
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branches of Melaleuca uncinata contains from 20—25% of a resin, 
which can be extracted with hot alcohol. The resin resembles 
ordinary shellac in appearance and has D 15 IT35. About 70% of 
the total resin is an acid resin, m, p. 148—150°, which gives a 
' potassium and a silver* salt. The neutral substances constitute 
about 25% of the original resin. 

In addition to the resin, the outer bark contains a small amount 
of a vegetable wax, m. p. 67—68°. W. G. 

Isolation of a Saponin from Platycodon grandifloriajn 
Root. H. Oshika {Kyoto Igaku Zasshi, 1918, 15, No. 2, 76—83 ; 
Jap. Med . Literature , 1919, 4, 20).—The roof of the herbaceous 
plant Platycodon grandiftorum (Japanese “ Kikyo,” Chinese 
“Kihkang” or “Kihung”) is used as an astringent, carminative, 
sedative, and vermifuge. It contains a saponin , which has the 
formula CggH^O^, is a white powder when pure, is sparingly 
soluble in water, more readily so in alkali, and is insoluble in acids, 
ether, and chloroform. Its haemolytic power is approximately on© 
half that of diosein. The infusion or decoction of the root has a 
toxicity for the mouse approximately equal to that of senega root. 

Chemical Abstracts.' 

Composition, of Inclusion Cells and their Relation to 
the Mellowing of Fruits. C* Griebel and A. Schafer (Zeitsch, 
Bohr. Germssm 1919, 37, 97 — 111).—The mesocarp of certain 
fruits (especially the Pyrus species) consists solely of cells contain¬ 
ing tannins, and the term “ inclusion Ji cells is given to them, as a 
distinction from the tannin idioblasts of other fruits and plants. 
When ripe, fruits having such a mesocarp rapidly become over¬ 
ripe or mellow. The single exception, as regards mellowing, is the 
fruit of Primus spinosa (sloe). The disappearance of the astringent 
taste during mellowing is not due to decomposition of the tannins, 
but to their becoming insoluble. The inclusion cells of Pyrus 
domestica contain a tannin which is soluble in water and alcohol; 
this tannin is, in part, combined with a sparingly soluble colloidal 
substance of unknown composition; only when the fruit mellows or 
is dried do the cell contents become insoluble, brown-coloured sub¬ 
stances being formed gradually as this change takes place. Acet¬ 
aldehyde is formed during the mellowing. The quantity of 
pentosan and galactan in the inclusion cells of P. domestica is 
very small, and .sugars do not appear to be present. The un¬ 
changed tannin in the cells yields the reactions of o-hydroxy-com- 
pounds, an indication that it is a catechol derivative; fusion with 
potassium hydroxide yields a small quantity of protocatechuic acid, 
but no phloroglucinol. The tannin possesses no glucosidal 
character, and its properties resemble those of the oak-bark 
tannins. W. P. S* 

;V; Tlieof Aconitic Acid in Sugar-can© Juice and 
a 'New Reaction for the Detection of the Acid. Charles 
: ^ ; SoteRs ;, :TATLOR: (T., 1919, 115, 886—889), 
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Effect of Manganese Compounds on Soils and Plants* 
E. P. Deateick (Cornell Univ . A grit. Exp. St a. Mem., 1919, 19, 
371 —402).—Manganese salts at high concentrations decrease the 
growth of wheat in water cultures; at lower concentrations, they 
stimulate the growth of the plants and increase the oxidising power 
of the roots. The presence of nutrient salts and the food stored in 
the endosperm of the wheat seed reduce the toxic effect of, the 
manganese salts. The toxic effect is shown by a browning of the 
roots and a bleaching of the leaves. The bleached leaves of plants 
treated with manganese salts contain more manganese than the 
green leaves. Manganese salts added to the soil increase the power 
of the soil to oxidise aloin and phenolphthalein. This the author 
believes is due to the formation of manganese dioxide. Low con¬ 
centrations of manganese salts stimulate the ammonification of 
dried blood, but inhibit the nitrification of ammonium sulphate in 
the soil. Chemical Absteacts. 

Acidimetric Titration of Grain Extracts and Amino-acids 
in the Presence of Alcohol. Victor Birckner (J. Biol. Chem ,, 
1919, 38, 245—254),—It was found that a larger amount of alkali 
is required to neutralise the acidity of grain extracts when alcohol 
is present. A.study of this point showed that amino-acids, which 
in aqueous solution are nearly neutral to phenolphthalein, react 
distinctly acid in the presence of alcohol. The suggestion is 
advanced that this may be due to an interaction between the 
hydrated form of the amino-acid and the alcohol. J. C. D. 

Constituents of Emmenthaler Cheese. V. E. Winterstein 
(Zeitseh. physiol . Chem., 1919, 105, 25—30. Compare A., 1902, 
ii, 687; 1904, ii, 585; 1906, ii, 248; 1909, ii, 423).—It has been 
previously shown that the usual protein cleavage products can be 
isolated from this cheese, with the one exception of arginine. 
Arginine was not present in several kinds of skimmed-milk 
cheese examined. The fate of the arginine has been inquired into. 
This amino-acid might by ferment action give rise to agmatine, 
1:4-diaminobutane, ornithine, urea, and ammonia. 1:4-Diamino- 
butane was not present, but the presence of urea and ornithine was 
established. Traces of ^hydroxyphenylethylamine were also 
detected. J. C. D, 

The Statement of Acidity and Alkalinity, with Special 
Reference to Soils. Edgar T. Wherry (/. Washington Acad. 
Set., 1919, 9, 305—309).—The author proposes a new method of 
expressing acidity or alkalinity in place of the usual potential 
method, in which the value P H — 7 indicates neutrality. His scale 
for chemical potentials is such that X H ~0 indicates neutrality, 
acidity being expressed by positive values and alkalinity by 
negative. These new values may be arrived at by subtracting the 

' 'W. G. , 
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'"The Preparation of some True Acetylenic Hydrocarbons 
by means of Monos odioacetylehe. Picon. (Compt rend., 1919, 
169, 32—34. Compare this vol., i, 246).—Normal amyl iodide 
reacts with monosoclioacetylene in liquid ammonia., yielding 
lieptinene, together with a. small amount of jS-methyl-AMiutene, the 
latter due probably to the presence of a small amount of active 
amyl iodide in the sample used. 

Normal primary octyl iodide in the same way yields decinene , 
b. p. 59°/13 mm,, m. p. —40°, DjJ 0*791, and hexadecyl iodide gives 
octadecinene,' m. p. 22*5°', DJJ 0*8696. W. G. 

Carbon Tetrachloride, Chloroform ? and Carbon Hexa- 
chloride from Natural Gas. G. W. Jones and V. C. Allison 
(7. hid. Eng. Chem 1919, 11, 639—643).—Natural gas rich in 
methane or ethane, such as that of Pittsburgh, .can be used for the 
production of carbon tetrachloride, chloroform, and carbon hexa- 
chloride. For this purpose, it is passed, together with ,a slight 
excess of chlorine, through a tube which contains a suitable catalyst, 
and is heated in an electric furnace. The-most suitable catalysts 
are war-gas charcoal, ‘ “ bachite. ” (a patent carbon material), and 
steamed anthracite coal, all of which have ’ a high absorptive 
capacity for chlorine. The reaction begins at 250° and increases 
in intensity up to about 500°, above which the catalyst is attacked 
and carbon is deposited. One litre of natural gas (90% of methane 
and 10% of ethane) when completely chlorinated should yield 
4*01 c.c. of chlorination products. Methane is less readily 
chlorinated than higher saturated hydrocarbonsBy introducing 
the gas at the rate of 1 litre per hour, methane, is completely con¬ 
verted into carbon tetrachloride and ethane into carbon hexa- 
chloride. By increasing the rate of introduction of the natural gas, 
chloroform is obtained in addition to carbon tetrachloride; [See 
also J. Sac. Chem. Ind 1919, 599a.] ■ C. ; JL. 

Preparation of Tetracbloroetbylene . H. B. Weiser and 
G. E, Wightman (J. Phys. Chem., 1919, 23, 415—439),—The 
optimum temperature for the thermal decomposition of carbon 
tetrachloride into chlorine and tetraohloroethylene lies between 
1300° and 1400°, but a certain amount of decomposition occurs at 
temperatures as low as 600°. In order to minimise the further 
reaction of chlorine on tetrachloroethylene to form solid hexa- 
chloroethane, the products of decomposition , must be cooled as 
rapidly as possible, and may with advantage be diluted with an 
inert gas such as air or nitrogen. The decomposition is con¬ 
veniently conducted , in : an electrically heated : quartz' tubey and ■ an 
iron condenser may be used provided that the condensing surface 
vol. cxvr. i. i 
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is kept dry and comparatively cool. [See also /. Soc . Chem, Ind 
1919, September.] G. F. M. 

Tli© Catalytic Formation of Alkyl Chlorides from Primary 
Alcohols. Paul Sabatier and A. Mailhe ( Gompt . rend 1919, 
169, 122—125). —When the vapours of primary alcohols of the 
methyl series are passed along with hydrogen chloride over 
aluminium oxide at 420°, the corresponding primary alkyl chloride, 
together with some secondary or tertiary chloride and some 
ethylenic hydrocarbon, is obtained. In this way, propyl alcohol 
gives a mixture of propyl and isopropyl chlorides, the latter pre¬ 
dominating; wobutyl alcohol gives a mixture of wobutyl chloride, 
CHMe 2 *CH 2 01, and the tertiary chloride, CMe 3 Cl, in the propor¬ 
tion of 1:3; fsoamyl alcohol gives a mixture of the primary, 
secondary, and tertiary chlorides in the proportion of 1:2:3, and 
heptyl alcohol gives heptene and a mixture of primary and 
secondary heptyl chlorides, together with a little diheptene. 

W. G. 

The Spontaneous Oxidation of Organic Complexes ' of 
Cobalt. H. Colin and O. Lievin (Compt. rend ., 1919, 169, 
188 —190).—-Alkaline solutions of certain organic substances in the 
presence of cohalt sulphate undergo spontaneous oxidation in the 
air. In some cases, the amount of oxidation is limited, whilst in 
others it increases with the time. Glycerol and lactic acid furnish 
examples of the first type, whilst dextrose, mannitol, erythritol, 
and tartaric acid are examples of the second class of organic sub¬ 
stances. As explanation of this phenomenon, the authors suggest 
that the cobalt, in the presence of alkali, forms true complexes 
with the organic compounds. These complexes oxidise spon¬ 
taneously and turn green, the organic substance being attacked 
at the same time. If the products of this secondary oxidation are 
capable of reducing the green complex, there is a continuous trans¬ 
portation of oxygen, but if not the absorption is limited. 

W. G. 

Action of Ghlorosulphonic Acid on Methyl Hydrogen 
Sulphate. R. Levaillant and L.-J. Simon (Gompt, rend 1919, 
169, 140—143).—Methyl hydrpgen sulphate reacts with chloro- 
sulphonic acid to give methyl chlorosulphonate according to the 
equation 0H*S0 2 C14* 0H*S0 2 *0Me S0 2 Cl;0Me+H a S0 4 . This 
reaction is, however, reversible, and an equilibrium is set up. At 
the same time, a secondary reaction proceeds between some of the 
methyl chlorosulphonate formed and some of the unchanged methyl 
hydrogen sulphate, this reaction also being reversible : 

S0 2 Cl*0Me-f 0H*S0 2 -0 Mq “ S0 2 Ch0H + S0 2 (0Me) 2 . 

As a result of the balance of these reactions, it is found that the 
yield, of methyl chlorosulphonate is only about half of the 
theoretical yield. Methyl chlorosulphonate is a colourless liquid 
and a violent lachrymator. It has b. p. 42°/16 mm., 134—135°/ 
760 mm., D° 1*514, D 15 1*492, nl 7 1*414. W. G. 
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^Action of^Chloposulphonic' Acid on Methyl Sulphate. 
Preparation^^ol Methyl Chlorosulphonate * It. .Levaillant 
and Simon ( (Jom.pt. rend., 1919, 169, 234—236. Compare 

preceding abstract) .—When .heated together, methyl sulphate and 
chlorosulphonic acid react according to the equation 

BOoCl-OH + Me 2 80 4 — SO.Cl-OMe p OfL-MOpOMe, 
wlxicb. is, however, reversible. Further, the .methyl hydrogen 
sulphate formed, in its turn, reacts with the chlorosulphonic acid, 
as already seen. The yield from methyl sulphate is 70% of theory, 
and may be increased if the product is fractionally distilled, giving 
two fractions, A, containing methyl chlorosulphonate and a little 
chlorosulphonic acid, and B , containing chlorosulphonic acid, 
methyl chlorosulphonate, and methyl sulphate, this second fraction 
B being added to further quantities of the original reacting 
mixture. W. G. 

Preparation of the Fluorides of Organic Acids by means 
of Fluorosulphonic Acid and Fluor 0 sulphonates» Wilhelm 
Thau be and Anna Krahmbr (Ber., 1919, 52, [B\ } 1293—1298),— 
The preparation of aliphatic acid chlorides by the action of heat 
on mixtures of salts of chlorosulphonic acid and fatty acids has 
been described by the Badische Amlin- & Soda-Fabrik (D.R.-P. 
146690); the authors have attempted to prepare the fluorides by a 
similar method, but the results are not completely satisfactory* 
The best yields, obtained with fatty aromatic acids, do not exceed 
20% of that theoretically possible, whilst with the simple aliphatic 
acids the yields fall as low as 5%. The by-products include con¬ 
siderable amounts of acid anhydrides. Better results are obtained 
by heating mixtures of fluorosulphonic acid and the fatty acid in 
a platinum vessel. The following substances are described : $~phenyl~ 
prapimiyl fluoride , b. p. 96°/17 mm., which is only slowly decom¬ 
posed by water; phen placet pi fluoride , b. p. 8&—89°/17 mm.; 
benzoyl fluoride, b. p. 156°; acetyl fluoride, b. p. 20*5°propionyl 
fluoride, b. p. 44°;, chloroacetyl fluoride, b. p. 74° ; dichloroaceti/l 
fluoride , b. p. 71—72°. ‘ IL W/ 

Certain Aliphatic Compounds with. Numerous Side- 
chains. ' Richard Willstattkr and Daniel Hatt (Annalen, 1919, 
418, 148—160).—The authors have synthesised ajSyS-tetra- 

metliylhexoie acid by way of the ester of the corresponding 
^-hydroxy-acid, the method employed consisting in union of a 
ketone and the ester of an a-halogenated aliphatic acid in presence 
of zinc (compare Beformatsky, A., 1887, 717 ; 1896, i, 128) or 
magnesium (compare Zelinsky and Gutt, A., 1902, i, 585). The 
■synthesis in' this way of ethyl 0-hydroxy-a$-dimethylvalerate from 
methyl ethyl ketone and ethyl a-iodopropionate occurs readily, but 
ethyl isobutyl ketone and ethyl a-iodopropionate yield, in addition 
to the ester of the /3-hydroxy-aeid, also that of the corresponding 
unsaturated acid. Hydrogenation of the latter in presence- of 
platinum' gives the aj8y<5-tetramethylhexoic acid, which in habit 
resembles phytol derivatives, without, however, being identical with 

(A 
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any of these. The /3-hydroxy-acid is converted by the action of 
62%, or even more dilute, sulphuric acid into the highly stable 
7 -lactone, tills behaviour being that exhibited by other alkylated 
ajS-unsaturated acids. 

jSy-Dimethyl-S-pentanone, obtained by boiling ethyl methyliso- 
propylacetoacetate (compare van Bomburgh, A., 1887, 232) with 
hydrobromic and glacial acetic acids, has b. p. 128—133*5°/ 
719 mm. (van Bomburgh gave 135—140°); its oxime , C 17 H 15 ON, 
is a colourless, viscous oil, b. p. 82—82*5°'/10 mm., with an odour 
of peppermint. By sodium and alcohol, the ketone is reduced to 
j3y -dimeihyl-d-pentanol, C 7 H 16 0, which is a somewhat .viscous 
liquid, b. p. 149—150*5°/719 mm., Bf 0*836. d-Iodo-$y-dimethyl- 
;pentane , C 7 H 15 I, has b. p. 56—61°/11 mm., and smells like 
camphor. 

E thyl j3 - hydroxy-afi-dimethylvalerate, 

OH • CMeEt* CHMe- C0 2 Bt, 

prepared from methyl ethyl ketone and ethyl a-iodopropionate in 
presence of magnesium, is a liquid, b. p. 78—79*5°/10 mm. 

Ethyl a$-dimethyl-L a -butenoate , CMeEtICMe*C0 2 Et, prepared 
by heating the preceding ester with oxalic acid, is a mobile liquid, 
b. p. 64—66°/13*5 mm., 0*927, with a pleasant odour and a 
vigorous reducing action on permanganate. 

Ethyl $~hydroxy-a$y-trimethylvalerate 9 

CHMe 2 -CMe( 6 H)“CHHe-CO s Et, 


prepared from methyl isopropyl ketone and ethyl a-iodopropionate, 
is a mobile liquid, b. p. 90—93*5°/ll*5 mm., Df 5 0*977; it is not 
converted into the corresponding unsaturated ester by either 
oxalic acid, phosphoric oxide, or phthalic anhydride. The free 
hydroxy-acid, C 8 H 10 O 3 , forms a viscous liquid, b, p. 136—140°/ 
9*5 mm., and in a desiccator, or more rapidly on heating with 


dilute sulphuric acid ( 1 : 1 ), is converted into a$y-trim ethyl-B- 
OMe —O 

valerolaetone , which crystallises in needles and 


lanceolate leaflets, in, p. 47*5°, b. p. 90*5—93°/10 nnn., and has 
an intense menthol odour. When heated with hydriodic acid and 
phosphorus, the lactone gives an alphyl iodide (? octyl iodide), 
h. p. 164—167*5°, and a very stable carboxylic acid of high mole¬ 
cular weight, b. p. 272—279°/10 mm. When heated for a day 
at 160—210° with hydriodic acid (B 1*96), the lactone loses carbon 
dioxide and yields a saturated hydrocarbon , b. p. 84—89°, which 
smells like petroleum and appears to have the composition of a 
cycfoparaffin. 


afiyd-Tetramethyhy-hexolactone, CHMe<^ 


CMePr^O 
CHMe—CO* 


is a some¬ 


what viscous oil, b. p. 117—120°/12 mm., B® 0*988, with an odour 
like that of menthol, and is only slowly oxidised by permanganate. 

Tetmmethyl-h a -hexenoic acid , CH Me 2 * CHMe* CMet CMe* C0 2 H, 
cannot be distilled even in a vacuum, owing to its ready conversion 
into the lactone, which forms slowly even at the ordinary tempera- 
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ture; the acid instantaneously combines with bromine and 
decolorises permanganate. 

a$yd-Tetramethythexoic acid , CH s *[CHMe] 4 *C0 2 H, is a some¬ 
what viscous, colourless oil, b. p. 136—136*5°/11 mm., Df' 5 0*935, 
and smells faintly like turpentine. Its silver salt was analysed. 

T. H. P. 

Transformation, of Acid Salts oi Dibasic Acids in Aqueous 
Solution* Th. Sabalitschka (Ber., 1919, 52, [A], 1378—1384).— 
Previous experiments by Thoms and Sabalitschka (A., 1917, 
i, 700) have shown that only minute traces of oxalic acid can be 
removed from aqueous solutions of potassium hydrogen oxalate by 
treatment with ether, this behaviour being in striking contrast 
with that observed with the acid salts of other dibasic organic 
acids. The author has therefore investigated the dialysis of solu¬ 
tions of potassium hydrogen oxalate of differing concentration and 
at differing temperatures. It is found that the diffusate invariably 
contains slightly more potassium in relationship to oxalic acid 
than is required for the acid salt, whilst the diffusing solution con¬ 
tains an excess of oxalic acid. It appeared probable that this is 
due to the existence of normal potassium oxalate and potassium 
tetroxalate in solutions of the hydrogen oxalate, and direct experi¬ 
mental evidence on this point is afforded by the crystallisation of 
potassium tetroxalate in the pure state from a not too concentrated 
solution of potassium hydrogen oxalate at +10°. Solutions of 
ammonium hydrogen oxalate do not appear to behave in a similar 
manner. 

It is pointed out that oxalic acid can be completely volatilised 
at the temperature of the boiling-water bath, and, further, that 
commercial potassium hydrogen oxalate does not generally corre¬ 
spond with th© formula KHC 2 0 4 . H. W. 

Th© Synthesis of Inositol Hexaphospliate and its Identity 
with th© Phospho-organic Reserve Principle of Green 
Plants. S. Postrrnak ( Oompt . rend 1919, 169, 138 — 140. Com¬ 
pare this voh, i, 426).-—Inositol hexaphosphate has been synthesised 
and isolated in the form of its double calcium sodium salt by heat¬ 
ing inositol with phosphoric acid in the presence of phosphoric 
oxide at 120—130° for three hours. The crystallographic proper¬ 
ties of this synthetic double salt have been examined, and 
on comparison with those of th© double salt prepared from phytin, 
the two sets of measurements were found to be identical. The 
crystals are monoclinic [a : b : c = 0*630066 : 1 : 0’639015 and 
^ = 108°13 / ]. This is taken as conclusive proof that the phospho- 
organic reserve principle of green plants is inositol hexaphosphat©. 

W. G-. 

Improvements Relating to th© -Preparation of Amines, 
William Rintoul, John Thomas, and 'Nobel's Explosives' Co., 
Ltd. (Brit. Pat., 128372).—Secondary and tertiary amines 

«* 2 
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are separated from mixtures oi the two containing an excess 
■of the latter by treatment with carbonyl chloride at temperatures 
below 25°, whereby the secondary amine is converted into a carb¬ 
amide chloride with the elimination of hydrogen chloride, which 
reacts, forming the hydrochloride of the tertiary amine. The 
reaction mixture is then treated with sufficient dilute hydrochloric 
acid to dissolve the whole of the tertiary amine, whilst the insoluble 
carbamide chloride is collected and boiled with either water or 
dilute hydrochloric acid to regenerate the secondary amine. In 
cases where the mixture of amines contains an excess of the 
secondary amine, the requisite excess of tertiary base is secured 
either *by removing the secondary base in stages by repeating the 
above operation, or by actually adding a sufficient quantity of 
tertiary amine to the original mixture. [See, further, J. Soc. 
Chem. 2nd 1919, September,] G. F. M. 

Preparation of Ammosulphonic Acids hj the Aid of 
Salts of Flaorosnlphonic Acid. Wilhelm Traube and Elisabeth 
Brehmer (. Ber 1919, 52, [B], 1284—1293).—Til© salts of fluoro- 
sulphonic acid possess the remarkable property of exchanging the 
fluorine atom for an am*ino~group when treated with an aqueous 
solution of the requisite base; under these conditions, a portion of 
the duorosulphonic acid, greater or less according to the strength 
of the base, is hydrolysed to hydrofluoric and sulphuric acids, which 
represent the sole by-products of the change and which can readily 
be removed by chalk or barium hydroxide. The process has the 
considerable advantage over the older methods that it does not 
require the isolation of the base in the anhydrous condition. The 
following substances have been prepared in this manner: ammo¬ 
sulphonic acid, aminoethylaminosulphonic acid, barium hydrazine- 
sulphonate, -potassium hydrazinosulphonate , and potassium methyl - 
amino miph onat e , shining leaflets. Methylammosid phonic acid 
forms long needles, m. p. 181°, and yields hygroscopic ammonium 
and sodium salts; the barium . salt ( + H 2 0) is stable in air; the 
silver, copper , and lead salts are freely soluble in water. The 
action of potassium nitrite on an aqueous solution of methylamino- 
sulphonic acid leads to the formation of potassium methylnitroso - 
aminosulphonate, NO*NMe*SO a K, which, when reduced with zinc 
dust and acetic, acid, and subsequently boiled with hydrochloric 
acid, gives methylhydrazine in 18% yield. Potassium ethylamino- 
sulphonate is formed from potassium flu or osulphon ate and ethyl- 
amine ; the corresponding free acid forms clusters of needles, m, p. 
167—168°. Propylaminosulphonic : acid , hobutylaminosulphonic 
acid, and imamylammosulphonic acid are similarly prepared, and 
have m. p/s 172—173°, 192° (decomp.), and 188° respectively; the 
potassium salts are described. Phenylaminosulphonic acid is 
obtained in 38% yield. Sodium methylhydrazinosulphcmate closely 
resembles the corresponding ethyl compound; it could not, however, 
be transformed into the diazomethanesulphonate by oxidation with 
mercuric'Oscide. , ^ H. W. 
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a y-Amino-alcohols with Secondary Alcohol Function. 
Ernest Eournea.it and (Mme.) Pauline Bamart-Lttcas (Bull. Sac. 
chim., 1919, [iv], 25, 354—370). — Chloroprop aldehy d e readily 
reacts with magnesium alkyl bromides or iodides to give the corre¬ 
sponding secondary ay-chloro-alcohols. These secondary alcohols 
condense with amines, such as dim ethyl amine, to give the ay-ami no - 
alcohols. The following compounds have been prepared. 

a-Ghlorojmntrm-y-ol, CH 2 Cl-CH 2 -CHEt-OH, ' b. p. 83—85°/ 
20 rain., 100°/GO mm., 173°/760 mm., giving an acetyl derivative, 
b. p. 89°/15 mm., and a benzoyl derivative, b, p. 168°/15 nun. 
a-Iodopentan-y-ol, b. p. 105—108°/15 mm., is obtained from the 
chloro-alcohol by the action of sodium iodide. With dimethyl- 
amine, a-chloropentau-y-ol yields a - dim, e t hy lami nopenian - y~ol, b. p. 
175°/760 mm., 97°/46 mm. It gives a hydrochloride of its benzoyl 
ether , m. p. 120—121°, and a hydrochloride of its p-nitrob cnzoyl 
ether , m. p. 145—146°. a-Diethylaminopentan-y-ol has b. p. 76°/ 
13 mm., and yields the hydrochloride of its benzoyl ether , m. p. 
106—107°, and the hydrochloride of its methylcirmamyl ether , 
m. p. 136°. 

a-Chlo ro b u tan - y-ol, CH a Cl- CHp CH Me- OH, b. p. 70°/13 mm., 
gives a-dim.ethylmninoh u tariny-ol, b, p. 150°/760 mm., yielding the 
hydrochloride of its benzoyl ether , h. p. 133—134°. a-Diethyl- 
ammohutan-y-ol has b. p. 72°/13 mm. 

a-OMorohezemr-y-ol, CHoCl*CHo*CHPr-OH, b. p. 90 — 91°/ 
13 mm., 120°/35 mm., yields a-dimethylaminohexrm~y~ol, b. p. 
193—194°/760 mm., giving the hydrochloride, of its cinnamyl ether , 
m. p. 134—135°. 

a-C hloro-temet hylheptan~y - ol , b. p. 110—115°/13 mm., 
128 — 130°/25 mm., gives a-dim e t liylamin od^-m e t hylh e-ptan-y-ol , 
b. p. 120°/28 mm,, yielding the hydrochloride of its benzoyl ether , 
m. p. 133—134°, 

These chioro-alcohols, unlike those obtained from chloroacetone, 
are obtained quite pure and are very stable to Tight. W, (x. 

Carbamylglycollic Acids. Alfred Ahlqvist (J .' pr. Chem 
1919, [ii"|, 99, 45—84).—With carbamic acid, hydroxy-acids yield 
carbamates, for instance, CO«H*CH 3 *0-CO*NHo, which are at the 
same time acids and urethanes, and are most suitably named' 
carbamic ester acids, the term urethane acids being better applied 
to acids of the type C0 2 H• CH 2 • 1STH*COJR,. Few of these carbamic 
ester acids being known (compare Thiele and Bent, A., 1899, 
i, 14; Lambling, A., 1898, i, 588; 1899, i, 52, 84; 1902, i, 537, 
603, 756), the author has made a more extended investigation of 
them. Oxidation of the corresponding thiocarbamyl compounds by 
means of bromine or permanganate affords a convenient general 
method for the synthesis of these acids (compare Holm berg, A., 
1905, i, 324; 1907, i, 384; 1910, i, 834; 1912, I, 131), and the 
author has studied the methods of preparing the thiocarbamyl- 
glycollic acids necessary for this synthesis. 

' A cetaminocarhothiolonyly collie [mmoamide of ■ xanthodmccUc] 
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add, CQ 2 H*CB 3 * 0 ”CS # S*CH 2 *C(>NH 2 J prepared as sodium salt 
according to the scheme C0 2 Na*CB>0H -f CSo-j- K0H==H o 0 + 
C0*Na-CH**0 # CS-SK, and this 

~ +CH 2 C1-C0;NH 2 —> C0. 2 Na-CH 2 -0*CS-S*CH 2 -C0*NH 2 , 
crystallises in faint yellow prisms and sinters at 123°, m. p. (not 
sharp) 129—130°. 

Trithiocarbodiglycollamide, C$(S*CH 2 *C0*1SFH 2 ) 2 , formed during 
the above synthesis by the action of chioroacetamide on trithio¬ 
carb on ate derived from the carbon disulphide and alkali, crystal¬ 
lises in golden spangles, m. p. 206—207° (decomp.) or 198° (slow 
heating). 

Thiocarbamylglvcollic acid is formed in best yield from ethyl- 
carbothiolonglycollic acid (compare Holmherg, A., 1907, i, 384), 
but is more readily obtained pure, as ammonium salt, by the action 
of ammonia (3 mols.) on the monoamide of xanthodiacetic acid 
(1 mol.). The ammonium salt forms white needles, rn. p. about 
160° (decomp.). The free acid shows m. p. 125°, or, with 
rapid heating, 134—135°, the varying values being caused by con¬ 
version of the acid to a greater or less extent into the anhydride; 
the temperature, 111—112°, given by Holmherg as the melting 
point of the acid is really that of the anhydride (see below). -The 
ammonium salt formed in the above way is accompanied by 
dithioglycollamide, So(CH 2 “CO°NH 2 ) 2 , m. p. 157*5—158*5° 
(Claesson, A., 1881, 580, gave m. p. 155°), which results from the 
oxidation in the air of thiogly coll amide (compare Klason and Carl¬ 
son. A., 1906, i, 232), this being also a product of the decomposition 
of the monoamide of xanthodiacetic acid by ammonia. 

The action of ammonia on carbothiolondiglycollic acid yields, 
besides the ammonium salt of thiocarbamylglvcollic acid, also that 
of trithiocarbodiglycollic acid, CS(*S*CH 2 .*C0 2 H) 2 , m. p. 172—173° 
(compare Holmherg, A., 1905. i, 324). 

Thiocarhainylqlycollie anhydride [4 - Jceto - 2 - thionoxazolidine], 
OH *00 

"<CS-W forms a woolly mass of soft, hair-like crystals, m. p. 

Ill—112°, and is not converted into the corresponding acid on dis¬ 
solution in water. The compound, m, p. 143°, obtained by heating 
thiocarbamvlglycollie acid with acetic anhydride, and described by 
Holmherg (A., 1909, i, 286; 1912. i, 130V as this anhydride, consists 
of oarbamylglvcollic acid. In virtu© of its iminic hydrogen, the 
anhydride exhibits acid characters, and may be determined 
ti trim etrieally. 

Bthylthiocarbamylglycollic anhydride [4~keto-2-thion-3-ethyl- 
oxazolidinel (compare Holmherg, A., 1912, i, 131), prepared by the 
action of ethyl amine on either carbothiolondiglycollic acid or the 
monoamide of xanthodiacetic acid, forms, crystals, m. p. 40-—40*5°, 
and is accompanied by thioglycollic acid, b. p. 107—108°/16 mm. 
When converted by alkali into a salt of the corresponding acid and 
oxidised bv means of bromine, it yields ethyicarbamylglycollic acid, 
.in. p. 87—88°. 

. Biethylthiocarbamylglycollic acid, crystals, m. p. 90*5—91°, is 
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obtained by the action of diethylamin© on either ethyl car bo tlii ol on- 
alycollic acid or carbot-hiolonglycoliic acid or its mono-amide; the 
product obtained from the last two- acids crystallises well and is 
accompanied by thioglycollie acid. 

In preparing carbamylglycollie acids from the corresponding 
thiocarbamylglycollie adds, the best oxidising agent is bromine, the 
action of permanganate resulting in poor yields and often in impure 
products. 

Carbamylgly collie acid thus obtained melts at temperatures vary¬ 
ing from 155° to 161°, according to the rapidity of heating, the 
acid undergoing more profound change than mere conversion into 
anhydride. The potassium, barium ( + H 2 0), and silver salts, and 
the ethyl ester, m. p. 64—65° (Thiele and Bent, loc. cit ., give 61°), 
were prepared. When heated in aqueous solution, the acid decom¬ 
poses into glycollic acid, carbon dioxide, and ammonia. 

Carbamylglycollic anhydride (2 :4-diketo-oxazolidine), 



m. p. 89—90°, cannot be obtained by heating the corresponding 
acid, but may be prepared by oxidation of thiocarbamylglycollic 
anhydride by means of bromine (compare Traube and Ascher, A., 
1913, i, 901). It exhibits acid properties, and when titrated with 
barium hydroxide solution gives a sharp colour change with phenol- 
phthalein. When heated in aqueous solution or in presence of 
acid, the anhydride undergoes no appreciable decomposition, and 
the ammonia evolved on distillation with concentrated alkali hydr¬ 
oxide is less than the calculated quantity. 

Ethylcarbamylgly collie acid, prepared from ethylthiocarbamyl- 
, glycollic anhydride by the action of bromine or permanganate in 
potassium hydroxide solution, has m. p. 87—88° (Holmberg, A., 
1912, i, 131, gave 85—86°). The potassium, barium ( + BUG), and 
silver salts, the ethyl ester,' C0 2 Et-CH ? ;0-C0-NHEt, m. p. 46—47°, 
and the amide, C 5 H 10 G n Nn, m.. p. 1205—121*5°, were prepared. 
When heated in aqueous solution or in presence of acid, the acid 
decomposes, with formation of glycollic acid, carbon dioxide, and 
ethylamine; with concentrated alkali hydroxide, the decomposition 
is quantitative. 


Ethyl carl) a m.ylgly collie anhydride [2 :4 -diheAo-Z-e thyloxaz olidine \, 


°< 


CfflyCO 
'00—NEt’ 


forms a colourless oil with a characteristic odour, 


b. p. 119*5°/12 mm., D? 1 * 246 , ri$ 1*462. By cold barium, hydr¬ 
oxide solution, it is decomposed, apparently, into- glycollethylamide, 
NHEt*CO # CH 2 *OH, but when heated in aqueous or acid solution 
it remains almost entirely undecomposed. The methylene group of 
the anhydride does not react with benzaldehyde in presence of acetic 
anhydride in the same way as that of ethyl- and phenyl-thiocarb- 
amylglycollic anhydrides (compare Holmberg, A., 1912, i, 133), the 
only separable product of the reaction being benzylidene acetate. 

' DiethylcarhamylglycolUe acid , 00 2 H • CH 2 * O * CO *NEt 2 , prepared 
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by the action of either bromine in alkaline solution or permanganate 
on diethylthiocarbamylglycollic acid, forms colourless needles, m. p. 
77*5—79°; the potassium, barium. , and silver salts are described. 
The ethyl ester, C n H 17 0 4 N, is a mobile liquid with a characteristic, 
fruity odour, K p. 122—123°/10 mm., Df 1*059 n]? 1*433. 
Attempts to prepare the amide of the acid resulted in the formation 
of an uncrystallisable, viscous product, which was not analysed. 
When heated in aqueous solution or in neutral, acid, or alkaline 
solution, the acid decomposes into glycollic acid, carbon dioxide, and 
amine. ' T. H. P. 

Electrolytic Reaction ol Organic Sulphur Compounds, 
I* TMoamide Group. Motooki Matsui and Eitaro Ashida 
(J. Tokyo Che?n. Soc 1919, 40, 147—156).—A compound like 
carbamide, containing the carbamyl group, is known to react as an 
imino-compound. According to Werner, the rminocarbamic acid 
formula expresses the true nature of carbamide. Matsui previously 
showed (ibid., 30, 1157) that thioamide groups must be-represented 
by the imino-formula, BC(*NH)*SH. As a further proof for this 
contention, he and Ashida argue that if the thioamide group acts 
as an imino-acid, then electrolytic oxidation ought to produce a 
'double sulphur compound, containing two groups of >C(!NH) and 
—SC(INH)—. Experimental results seem to confirm their hypo¬ 
thesis. To 1*32 grains of thiocarbamide in 106 c.e. of alcohol are 
added 4 e,c, of nitric acid (D 1*22). After passing a current of 
0*3 to 0*4 ampere for five hours, there appears at the positive 
platinum pole a white, needle-shaped compound, yielding 1*06 grams 
after repeated purifications. Analysis shows it to be dithioform- 
amidine dinitrate, [SC(IhTH)*NH 2 ] t >,2'HMO. v From a cetyl thiocarb- 
amide thev obtained dithiomonoacetvlformamicline. From mono- 
phenyl thiocarb amide, H < »N-C(:NHiV&*S-C(:NHVN 1 H„ is obtained. 
Thiohenzamide in alcohol is known to be oxidised by iodine to 
3 :5-diphenyl-l :2:4-thiodiazole. By electrolytic oxidation, they 

obtained the identical compound, namely, m. p. 90°, 

instead of the dithio-compound. In the same way, thioacetanilide 

yields C 0 H 4 <C^^ , CMe. Although, thus, they failed to obtain 

dithio-compouiicls in the' last two cases, still they believe that the 
reactions in every case could be explained only on the assumption 
that the thioamide group has the structure RO(!NH)*BH. 

Chemical Abstracts. 

The Catalytic Reduction of Hydrogen Cyanide. Sydney 
BARRATT and Alan Francis Tttley (T„, 1919, 115, 902—907). 

New Method of Preparation of some Polynitro-aromatic 
Compounds. Marqtjeyrol and Lorirtte (Bull Soc. chim 1919, 
Jiv], 25, 370-—375).—For the preparation of compounds of the type 
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of trinitro phenol, the authors recommend that the nitration should 
be carried out in three stages. The phenol (1- mol.) is converted 
into p-phenolsulphonie acid, which is then diluted with water and 
poured into a cold aqueous solution of sodium nitrate, the product 
being sodium. 2-nitroi>]iem>I-4-sulphonate. To this solution, nitric 
acid (i mol.) is then added, a mixture of 2:4-climtrophenol and 
sodium 2 : 6-dimlrophenol-4-Rulphonate being obtained. After cool¬ 
ing, the dinitropheuol is separated by filtration, and may be further 
nitrated, and to the filtrate more nitric acid (-1 or 1 mol.) is added, 
and the liquid brought to the boil. By this means, very pure 
picric acid is obtained with a good yield. This procedure is of 
advantage in that practically no- nitrous fumes are liberated, and 
but little more than the theoretical quantities of sulphuric and 
nitric acids are required. 

This method may be applied to commercial cresol. In the first 
stage, any o-cresol present yields mcresol-5-sulphome acid, the 
m-cresol gives m-cresol-6-sulphonic acid, and the p~cresol gives 
^-cresol-3-sulphonic acid. In the next stage, from these sul phonic 
acids are formed, respectively, the 3-nitro-derivative, a mixture of 
the 2-nitro- and 4- nitre-compounds, and the 5-nitro-derivative. In 
the third stage, the o- and ;p-eresols will yield simply their 3:5-di- 
nitro-derivatives, which are insoluble in water, and may be filtered 
off, whilst from the m-cresol there is obtained sodium. 2 :4-dinitro-m- 
cresol-6-sulphonate, which is soluble. The latter compound, when 
boiled with nitric acid, gives trinitro-m-cresol. 

It is suggested that the nitrosulphonic acids of the three cresols 
may be separated through their potassium salts, since that from 
7 ?-cresol is only sparingly soluble in water and is formed in the cold ; 
that from o-cresol is only sparingly soluble, and is not formed in 
the cold, but only at 50°; whilst that from w~cresoI is soluble in, 
water and is only formed at 60°. W. G. 

Preparation of 2 : 4~Bini£ropii©nol by Direct Nitration of 
Phenol* Marqueyrol and Lortkttr (Bull, Sac. chim 1919, [iv], 
25, 375),—If phenol is liquefied by the addition of 30 grains of 
water to 94 grams of the phenol, and this liquid is slowly added to 
a mixture of 400 c.c. of sulphuric acid (D 1*58) and 270 c.c, of nitric 
acid (I) 1*33), kept well stirred, and cooled until the whole of the 
phenol is added, the temperature then being allowed to rise to 
100°, a yield of 71% of 2 :4-dinita>phenol is obtained. W. G. 

Oxidation of Phenols* III. Polymerisation of Methylene- 
qninones to Cyclic Dehydrophenols, Rudolf Pummerer and 
Emil Cberbuliez ( Ber 1919, 52, [S], 1392—1402).—Dehydro-1- 
methyl-j8-naphthol is decomposed when heated in xylene solution 
into 1 -methyl-j8~naphthol and n aphthamethylenequinone, which 
could not be obtained in the unimolecular state (A., 1915, i, 419) ; 
this substance has now,been obtained in the form of sulphur-yellow 
crystals, m. p. 143° (corr.), and is shown to be formed by the con¬ 
densation of two molecules of the methylenequinohe. It appears 
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to be dehydin-a/3-dinaphthal-2-ethane (annexed formula), since it 
yields a monophenylhydrazone , shining platelets, 
m. p. 233° (corr.), and is reduced by zinc dust and 
acetic acid to a&~dinaphthQl-2~ ethane, m. p. 253° 
(corr.) {diacetyl derivative, monoclinic plates, m. p. 
233—234° [corr.]), which is readily reconverted into 
dehydrodinaphtholethane by oxidation with 
potassium ferricyanide in dilute alkaline solution. 

Dehydro-B-bromo-l-methyl-jS-naphthoI {loc. cit.) 
is similarly decomposed by boiling xylene, yielding 
broanomethylnaphthol and Sehydrodihromodi - 

?iaph thole thane, yellow prisms, m. p. 177° (corr.). 
The latter gives a monophenylhydrazone , small, 
reddish-brown needles, m. p. 237—238° (corr.), and is reduced to 
6 : &-dibramfra$-dinaphthol-%ethane, needles, m. p. 275° (corr.), 
which is readily re-oxidised to the parent substance. 

Zincke's tetxaehloro-p-methylenebeHzoquinone (A., 1903, i, 757) 
has been shown to be dehydrotetrachloro-^-cresol {loc. cit.) from a 
study of its power to oxidise quinol; this conclusion is now con¬ 
firmed by observations of its oxidising action on potassium iodide. 
Determinations of molecular weight in benzene show an almost 
complete dissociation of the double molecule either into the radicles, 
or, more probably, into the methylenequinone and tetrachloro-p- 
cresol. 

The authors’ investigations lead them to consider that the true 
methylenequinones with an unsubstituted methylene group are 
exceedingly active substances which readily polymerise. They are 
therefore of the opinion that the seven compounds described as such 
in the literature are either quinol ethers or dehydro-substances, and 
that a methylenequinone with unsubstituted methylene group has 
not up to the present been isolated in the unimolecular condition. 

H. W. 



Oxidation of Phenols.* IV. Constitution of the Behydro- 
naphthols and Preparation of Dehydro-a-bromo-jS-naphthol. 
Rudolf Pummerer {Ber., 1919, 52, [B], 1403—1413).—The three 
following formulas are possible for dehydro-1-methyl-/3-naphthol 
(compare A., 1915, i, 418): 


k 


y\ 


,/\/\ 
Me 0 




(II.) 


sys 

Me 


Me 

AAo 

/\/ 

(in.) 


S 

k 


The , : 'first explains the ready union of the substance with tri- 
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plienylmethyl, but is improbable by reason of the yellow colour of 
the substance and its instability towards permanganate in acetone 
solution at —40°. The decision between II and III cannot be 


made with phenylhydrazine, which behaves as a reducing agent. 
The author has therefore prepared an a-halogen-substituted 
dehydro-/3-naphthol in which, according to II, two halogen atoms 
must b© loosely combined, whilst, according to III, only one is in 
loos© combination.* Dehydro-a-hromo-fS-naphthol, m. p. 115—116°, 
is prepared by the action of tetrachlorodehydro-p-cresol on 1-bromo- 
/3-naphthoi; it contains only one reactive bromine atom, since it is 
hydrolysed in aqueous-alcoholic solution to /3-naphthaquinone and 
l-bromo-jS-naphthol, and is reduced by stannous chloride probably 
to a f -brorno-^-hydraxy--dinaphthyl ether , m. p. 135*5—136*5° 
(con*.), in which the a-position adjacent to the hydroxyl group 
must be occupied, since it does not yield an azo-dye with benzene- 
diazonium chloride. The dibromo-compound must therefore have a 
constitution analogous to that expressed by formula II. 

jS-Hydroxy-ajS^-dinaphthyl ether is obtained, amongst other pro¬ 
ducts, by the dehydrogenation of /3-naphthol by potassium ferri- 
cyanide in alkaline solution (compare following abstract); the first 
product is probably dehydro-0-naphthol, the keto-form of which is 
not stable and passes into the corresponding enolic form. 

The constitution of dehydro-oxydinaphthalene oxide (Pummerer 
and Frankfurter, A., 1914, i, 714 ) is further discussed. It readily 
decolorises potassium permanganate, and hence cannot be an 
aromatic peroxide; the diketo-formula is also impossible, for reasons 
previously given, so that there remains only the annexed formula. 


When treated with benzoyl per- 
/\/\ /X/X oxide (subsequent abstract), it 

| I |.q | I j absorbs two atoms of oxygen, yield- 

\ /\/* /\/\/ ing a compound which is termed a 

0 I J“~ “0 | | /3-peroxide ‘ (IY), to distinguish it 

\/\/\ /\/\/ from the a-peroxid© (V) obtained 

( | | | | I with oxygen. The /3-derivative is 

\/\/ X/X/ sharply distinguished from the 

a-compound by its stability towards 
permanganate in pyridine solution and by the lemon-yellow colour 




common to all O-derivatives of hydroxydinaphthalene oxide, 
whereas the 0-derivative (a-per oxide) is pale brown. The /3-per- 
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oxide can only be obtained from the solid dehydro-substance ; solu¬ 
tions of the latter, even when concentrated, are rapidly decolorised 
by benzoyl peroxide without separation of the jB-peroxide, whilst 
the a-peroxide is contained among the products, its formation being 
primarily due to the dissociation of the dehydro-substance into its 
component radicles (Pummerer and Frankfurter, Joe. cit.) ; the 
possible tautomer ism of the latter is again discussed; and the hypo¬ 
thesis advanced previously (Joe. cif.) satisfactorily explains the more 
recent phenomena. H. W. 

Oxidation of Phenols. ¥. Formation of /3-Hydroxy- " 
a/3'-dmapMb.yl Ether by the Dehydrogenation of /3-Naphthol. 
Rudolf Pummerer and Emil Cherbuliez (.Ber 1919, 52, [B\ 
1414—1415, Compare preceding abstract).—Oxidation of a solu¬ 
tion of jS-naphthol in the requisite quantity of aqueous sodium 
hydroxide solution by means of aqueous potassium ferricyanide 
leads to a mixture of products from which /^hydimy-a/S'-dmaphthyl 
ether, colourless needles, m. p. 196°, can he isolated in small 
amount. _ H. W. 

Oxidation of Phenols. ¥1. Dehydro-oxydinaphthalene 
Oxide and Colorimetric Observations of its Dissociation 
into Radicles* Rudolf Pummerer and Fritz Frankfurter (Ber., 
1919, 52, [2?], 1416—1420. Compare preceding abstracts).—The 
of dehydro-oxydinaphthalene oxide is prepared by the 
action of a concentrated solution of benzoyl peroxide in benzene on 
dehydro-oxydinaphthalene oxide at the ordinary temperature; it 
forms lemon-yellow, microscopic prisms, m. p. 210° (con*.; decomp.), 
which are reduced by zinc dust and acetic acid to hydroxy di¬ 
naphthalene oxide; the latter is also obtained by reduction of the 
a-peroxide. 

The dilutions at which dehydro-oxydinaphthalene oxide is com¬ 
pletely dissociated into its radicles have been colorimetrically 
estimated for-a number of solvents (chloroform, benzene, xylene, 
ethyl ether, ethyl acetate, carbon disulphide, nitrobenzene) ; the 
dielectric constant of the solvent appears to have little influence on 
its dissociating power* H. W, 

Compounds of Arsenic Acid and Catechol. R. F. Weinland 
and Josef Heinzler (Ber., 1919, 52, [B], 1316—1329). ^Catechol 
se-miarsenate, As0(0*C 6 H 4 *0H) s ,4H 3 0, m. p. , about 103° after 
softening at 60°, is readily obtained in large, colourless crystals 
when concentrated aqueous solutions of arsenic acid and catechol 
in molecular proportions varying from 1: J to 1:3 are mixed. It is 
•slowly hydrolysed in dilute aqueous solutions, more readily in the 
presence of acids, and is not decomposed by short heating with 
alkalis. It is stable in diffused light, but darkens on exposure to 
direct sunlight. It forms beautifully crystalline salts, in which it 
appears to function as a monobasic acid as far as the experimental 
evidence at present shows. When titrated' with alkali in 'the 
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presence of phenolplitlialein, the colour change occurs after addi¬ 
tion of exactly one ccpiivalent of base, with methyl-orange at a 
slightly earlier stage; the acid thus appears to be weaker than 
arsenic acid. The salts are generally prepared by the addition of 
the base or of a suitable salt of the metal to a concentrated aqueous 
solution of the acid. The following salts are described; ammonium 

salt , | As0(0 # 0 < jH 4 *0) 3 J^^, plates; fwtcmhim salt, plates or rods; 

sodium salt (2H a O), rods, anhydrous, prisms; silver salt, minute 
crystals, very sparingly soluble in water and not sensitive to light; 
magnesium salt (8IL>0); calcium salt (8H 2 0); barium salt (8H 2 0); 
zinc salt (8H 2 0); ferrous salt (8H 2 0); nickel salt (8BLO); cobalt 
salt (8H 2 0 ). w With the exception of the barium compound, the 
salts generally crystallise in cubes. The estimation of water of 
crystallisation is rendered a little uncertain by the difficulty of dry¬ 
ing the substances without decomposition. 

If a considerable excess of catechol is used in the preparation of 
the ammonium or potassium salts, compounds of the formula 
3[AsO(0*)JK(NH 4 )H 2 i ,C (I TI 4 (0H) 2 are obtained; catechol is 
liberated when they are dissolved in hot water, and primary catechol 
arsenates are formed. 

Another ammonium salt, which appears to have the composition 
3[AsO(O*C 0 H4*O) H ]IL i ,7NH 3 , is also described, but the exact 
analysis is difficult, as it loses ammonia at the ordinary temperature. 

H. W. 


The Reduction of aZZoCinnamic Acid and Coumarin. 

Yasuhiko Asahina and Atsushi Fujita (J. Pharm . Soc. Japan , 
1919, No. 444, 97—109).—By reduction of methyl oZZocimiainate 
with sodium amalgam, phenylpropionic acid (43%), /3y-diphenyl- 
adipic acid, m. p. 175° (6%), and the corresponding iso-acid, m. p. 
75° (3%), were obtained as their methyl esters. Henle (A., 1906, 
i, 669), using aluminium amalgam, obtained 55%, 8—9%, and 
4—5%, respectively, of the same compounds by reduction of methyl 
cinnamate. This shows that ^//ocinnamic and cinnamic acids yield 
essentially the same reduction products. Sodium amalgam is a 
better reducing agent than aluminium amalgam, since it reacts 
more rapidly, and the precipitation of aluminium hydroxide is 
avoided. Coumarin, as a derivative of aZZocinnamic acid, yields 
bimoleeular reduction products. Dyson (T., 1887, 51, 68) obtained 
from salicvlaldehyde and sodium succinate a dicoumarin, 

?^ 4 -oh ch-c 6 h 4 
O-^co-o ’ 

which he reduced to dihydroeoumaric acid, 

[CH(CG 3 H)*CH</C,H 4 “OH1o, f ^ 

and to dihydrocoumarin, m. p. 222—224°. Fries and Fickewirth 
(A., 1908, i, 822) obtained, by reduction of coumarin and dehydr¬ 
ation of the resulting tetrahydrodicoumaric acids, two tetrahydro- 
dicoumarins, m. p. 284° and 256°' respectively. The former they 
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designated a, the latter /3, and to* the acids they assigned the Dyson 
dihydrocoumaric acid formula shown above. This formulation is 
incorrect; two coumarin nuclei must necessarily unite in the j8-posi- 
tion, whereas Dyson's dihydrocoumarin is linked in the a-position. 
Its reduction products are derivatives of succinic acid, whilst the 
products of direct reduction of coumarin are jBy-disubstituted adipic 
acids. This was established experimentally by repeating Dries and 
Fickewirth's preparation of the tetrahydrocoumarins, which were 
obtained with m. p. 284° and 256°, just as described by those 
authors, and comparing them with reduction products of dicoumarin 
prepared as described by Dyson. The latter process yielded two 
dihydrocoumarins, m. p. 243° and 248°' respectively, but when 
mixed they had m. p. 222—224°. It was evidently this mixture 
which Dyson obtained. Neither is identical with either of the 
tetrahydrocoumarins of Fries and Fickewirth. It is therefore pro¬ 
posed to call Dyson's compound a-dicoumarin, and the two deriv¬ 
atives (of which he had the mixture) a- and /3-tefcrahydro-ce¬ 
di coumarin. The tetrahydro-derivatives of Fries and Fickewirth 
are, then, to he considered as derivatives of an unknown 
j8~dicoumarin. Chemical Abstracts. 


The Acylsemicarbazides and the Acylhydroxamides 
(Rectification). J. Bouoault (Bull. Soc . chim., 1919, [iv], 25, 
384—386).—As a result of further analyses, the author now finds 
that the compounds obtained by the action of iodine and sodium 
carbonate on the semicar bazones and oximes of a-ketonic acids, and 
previously described as acylsemicarbazides and acylhydroxamides 
(compare A., 1916, i, 764, 765; 1917, i, 417, 688, 694), do not possess 
the constitution then assigned to them. Instead of a molecular 
composition, R*CO*NH*NH*CO*NH 2 , as given to the acylsemi¬ 
carbazides, the elements of a molecule of water should be deducted, 
giving an empirical formula R*C 2 H a ON^, the constitution of which 
has not been elucidated. Similarly, where the acylhydroxamides 
were assigned the constitution R*CO*NH*OH, the formula should 
now be written RcCON, and their constitution is considered to be 


CPh-CPh CPh-OPK 

either tto-otf or W.n.*—>°- 




It has been shown that the 


so-called acylhydroxamide obtained from phenylglyoxylic acid is 
identical with diphenylglyoxime peroxide. W. G. 


Tnxadllic Acids and Trnxones. R. Stoermer and G. Foerster 
(Ber., 1919, 52, [B], 1255—1272).—The recent publication of 
Stobbe (this vol., i, 329) has induced the authors to describe a series 
of experiments which are still partly unfinished. 

a^oCinnamic acid is transformed by the light of a quartz lamp 
into jB^sotruxillic acid; in sunlight, the same acid is also formed, 
occasionally accompanied by a-truxillic acid. Depolymerisation of 
04$otruxillic and a-truxillic acids occurs when solutions of their 
sodium salts are exposed to the light of a quartz lamp, tram - and 
aZZo-cinnamic acids being formed from the former acid, cinnamic 
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and, possibly, a^ocinnamic and y-truxillic acids from the latter 
acid. Attempts to polymerise crotonic, fumaric, jS-phenylcinnamic, 
and ds- or ^/^m'-p-methoxycinnamic acids by * sunlight were un¬ 
successful; jS-methylcmnainic acid, however, gave dimethyltruxillic 
acid, m. p. 217—218°. 

o-Truxone, m. p. 293°, is conveniently prepared by the action of 
aluminium chloride on a solution of a-truxillyl chloride in carbon 
disulphide; the dioxime, m. p. above 300°, is converted by methyl 
sulphate into the dimethyl ether, m. p 214°. The molecular weight 
of the latter has been determined in benzene solution, and the 
results confirm the formula, (C 9 H 6 0) 2 , for truxone. y-Truxillic 
acid could not be converted into a truxone by sulphuric acid, but 
yielded a-truxone with aluminium chloride; )B- and 8-«$otruxillic 
acids were either unchanged or merely sulphonated by sulphuric 
acid. 

a- and y-Diphenyltruzones are prepared by the action of fuming 
sulphuric acid on jS-phenylcinnamic acid or j3-hydroxy-0-phenyl- 
liydrocinnamie acid, and are separated by fractional crystallisation 
from acetone or from a mixture of alcohol and acetic acid; the 
former crystallises in rods or plates, m. p. 253°, whilst the latter 
has m. p. 224°, and is converted when heated at about 225° into 
the a-derivative. The following derivatives are described: 
a-diphenyltruxone monoxime, six-sided crystals, m. p. 273*5° 
(methyl ether , colourless needles, m. p. 208°); a-diphenyltruxone 
dioxime, needles, m. p„ 262°; y-diphenyltruxone monoxime, needles, 
m. p. 235° (methyl ether, m. p, 170°); y-diphenyltruxone dioxime, 
m. p. 270’5—271°. The hydroxylamino-group is readily removed 
by treatment of the oximes with alcohol at 100°, the corresponding 
truxones being regenerated. a-Diphenyltruxane monophenylhydr- 
azone forms yellow crystals, m. p. 153—154°, whilst the monophenyl- 
hydrazone of the y-compound has m. p. 128—129°. Attempts to 
reduce the truxones completely by Clemmensen’s method, by sodium 
amalgam, zinc and acetic acid, or zinc and potassium hydroxide 
were unsuccessful, the process coming to an end with the produc¬ 
tion of the diol. In these circumstances, y-diphenyltruxone yields 
a-di'phenyltruxamdiol; isomerisation is not induced by hydrochloric 
acid or potassium hydroxide alone, so that the nascent hydrogen 
appears to have an isomerising as well as a reducing action. 
a-Diphenyltruxandiol has m. p. 234*5°; the monometate (possibly 
not quite pure) melts at 235—237°, the diacetate at 215—216°. 
The a- and y-diph enyltruxanes were, however, prepared from the 
corresponcjj.ng truxones by the action of hydrazine and sodium 
ethoxide; the former has m. p. 201—202°. y~Diph enyltruxone 
dihydrazone forms small crystals, m. p. 254°, and is converted by 
sodium ethoxide into a mixture of a-diphenyltrux&ne and 
y-diphenyltruxane, m. p. about 169—171°, but the latter could 
not be prepared in the pure condition on account of lack of 
material. The latter is completely converted into the a-isomeride 
when heated for five hours at a temperature slightly above its melt¬ 
ing point. H. W. 
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Constitution of Bile Acids* II* Dehydrocholanic Acid* 
W. Eons Che (Ber. } 1919, 52, [A], 1353—1365. Compare Borselie 
and Rosenkranz, this vol., i, 276).—Farther experiments with 
dehydrocholanic acid lead the author to adopt Schenk's view of its 
constitution, and thus to consider it as a triketoearboxylic acid con¬ 
taining the *CO*CH 3 group; all attempts to- identify the presence 
of an aklehydie group were unsuccessful, whilst it has been found 
possible to condense the substance with aromatic aldehydes, thus 
obtaining conclusive evidence of the presence of the -COtill 3 group. 
One of the carbonyl groups of dehydrocholanic acid is more reactive 
than the remaining two, and thus gives rise to acetals when the 
acid is esterined, whilst also it is the first to suffer reduction; the 
compound thus formed, which was previously described as deoxy- 
dehydrocholanie acid, is now designated /3-dehydrodeoxycholanic 
acid, to avoid confusion with the primary product of the oxidation 
of deoxycholanic acid. 

Methyl dehydrocholanate> C 25 H 36 0 5 , is prepared by the esterifica¬ 
tion of dehydrocholanic acid in the presence of a considerable 
amount of hydrogen chloride or sulphuric acid; it crystallises in 
silky needles, m. p. 241—242°, w T hich are very sparingly soluble- in 
methyl alcohol. It forms a trioxime , leaflets, m. p. 265—266°, and 
a tri acetyl derivative, which gradually melts from about 60°. 
Methyl dehydrocholanate dimethyl-acetal , CoyH^Of,, is formed by 
treating the- ester or the acid with methyl alcohol containing 1% 
of hydrogen chloride or 3% of sulphuric acid; it forms long needles, 
m. p. 140°, and is freely soluble in warm methyl alcohol. It is 
reconverted into the ester by concentrated methyl-alcoholic solu¬ 
tions of mineral acids, and is hydrolysed to dehydrocholanic acid by 
alkali. With hydroxyl amine, it gives the trioxime of methyl 
dehydrocholanate. The acetal nature of the substance is proved 
by the fact that methyl alcohol is readily eliminated when it* is 
heated, and that it yields an end ether , colourless leaflets, 

m, p. 173—174°, b. * p. 333—334°/16 mm. Methyl-alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide solution converts it into dehydrocholanic acid, 
whilst hydroxylamine transforms it into the trioxime of methyl 
dehydrocholanate. It readily absorbs bromine, but methyl bromide 
appears to be eliminated simultaneously. A similar substance, 
m, p. 170—172° (decomp.), appears to be formed by the action 
of a 2% solution of sulphuric acid in ethyl alcohol on delivdro- 
eholanie acid, but the product is readily converted , into ethyl 
dehydrocholanate, m, p, 221°. 

3-Deoxydehvdrocholanic acid, needles, m.. p. 176°, is prepared 
mixed, with unchanged acid, and cholanecarboxylic acid by the 
reduction of dehydrocholanic acid by amalgamated zinc and hydro¬ 
chloric acid ; it crystallises also with 1H : >0, in. p, 115°. The- ethyl 

ester crystallises in colourless needles, m. p. 152.153°, and yields 

a dioxime. pearly, leaflets, m . p. 242° (decornp.). 

Cholanecarboxylic acid, m. p. 160°, is obtained in 55—60% yield' 
by the reduction of dehydrocholanic acid by Clemmensen’s method. 
The: following; derivatives have been prepared:" ethyl ester, colour- 
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less, coarse needles, in. p. 92°; chloride , in. p. 128°; amide , minute, 
hexagonal prisms, m. p. 75°. H. W. 

Preparation and Uses of Semi-oxamazide. L. G. Radcliffe 
(Perfumery and Essen. Oil Rec 1919, 10, 39—42).—During a 
study on certain aromatic aldehydes, it became necessary to pre¬ 
pare their senii-oxamazones, and preliminary thereto the requisite 
semi-oxamazide. Detailed descriptions are accordingly given for 
the preparation of ethyl oxalate, oxam ethane, and the finished 
reagent. Many of the semi-oxamazones described had been pre¬ 
viously prepared by Kerp and Unger (A., 1897, i, 269), and include 
those of benzaldehyde, p-toluic, /Msopropylbenzoic, anisic, cinnamic, 
salicylic and phenylacetic aldehydes, vanillin, piperonal, citral and 
furfuraldehyde, acetophenone, phenyl ethyl ketone, styryl methyl 
ketone, benzophenone, and menthone. Chemical Abstracts. 

A Hew Method of Obtaining Bicyclic Ketones. Felix 
Taboury and Marcel Godchot (Oompt. rend., 1919, 169, 62—64). 
—cycfoPentanone and cyc/ohexanone and their homologues are 
readily converted into imsaturated bicyclic ketones when their 
vapours are passed over calcium hydride. Calcium carbide is not 
so satisfactory a condensing agent, only giving a good result with 
eyefopentanoue .out of the four ketones examined. W. G. 

Synthesis of Ketimines by Catalytic Methods. Georges 
Mignonac ( Oompt. rend., 1919, 169, 237—239).—It has been 
found possible to prepare certain ketimines by passing the vapour 
of the ketone, along with ammonia, over thorium oxide at 
300—400°, the temperature varying with the ketone usech This 
method is not applicable to purely aliphatic ketones, owing to the 
readiness with which their ketimines undergo condensation. 
Successful results were obtained with acetophenone, propiono- 
phenone, and benzophenone, but only a very small yield was 
obtained from cyclohexanone. W. G. 

Hydrogenation of Piperonal Keton© and of Dipiperonal 
Ketone. Vavon and Faillebin (Oompt. vend., 1919, X69 f 65—67). 
—The method with, platinum black previously described (compare 
A., 1914, i, 694) may be used satisfactorily for the hydrogenation 
of piperonal and dipiperonal ketones. In the latter case, the reac¬ 
tion takes place in two stages, giving first dihydropiper anal ketone, 

ch 2 <J>c (i iv on: ch■ co-cu 3 - ch 2 -c 0 h 3 <°> ce 2 , m . p. 99°, 

and then the fully .saturated ketone, 00(CH 2 'CH,V ( ;TT;j<Cq^CHo) 2 , 

in. p. 55°. Roth the yellow and the white forms of piperonal 
ketone, as described by Haber (compare A., 1891, 704), on 
hydrogenation give the same .saturated ketone , m. p. 51°, b. p. 
168°/13 mm,, giving an oxime , m. p. 98°, and a semiearhmone , 
m. p. 166°. , The authors consider that the yellow, form, m. p. 107°, 
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as described by Haber, is but an impure specimen of the white 
form, m. p. 111 0 . W. G. 

Alcoholysis of Balsams. Ernest Fourneau and Mario 
Crespo {Bull. Soc. chim 1919, [iv], 25, 386—389).—The process, 
which consists in boiling the balsam for six hours with an equal 
weight of ethyl alcohol containing 3% of hydrogen chloride, neutral¬ 
ising the product with sodium carbonate, and distilling off the esters 
and alcohols in steam, does not attack the resins. The esters and 
alcohols are separated by fractional distillation. The results 
indicate that the balsams are a mixture of cinnamyl and benzyl 
cinnamates and benzoates in varying proportions, and resins. 

.. w. a. 

The Action of Sulphuric Acid on Colophony. Ad. GrOn 
(Ghem. Umschau Fett. Ind ., 1919, 26, 77—79).—When colophony 
is mixed with light petroleum and treated with sulphuric acid for 
several hours at —5°, the sulphuric acid combines with the double 
bond, of the abiotic, acid, 

C 19 H 29 “CG 2 H + h 2 so 4 - SO 3 H-O*C 19 H 30 *CO 2 H, 
and on boiling the sulphuric acid ester with water, it is decomposed 
with the formation of a hydroxy-acid (a) or its inner ester (6): 

0) SO 3 H-0’C lo H 3O -C0oH 4 - H,0 = HoS0 4 + 0H-C 1o H 3O *CDoH, 

(b) 2SO 8 H*O-C 19 H 80 -C6 oH + H 2 0 = 2HoS0 4 + 

0H-C 3 9H3 O *CO‘O*C 19 H so *C0 2 H, 

or a mixture of the two products. From the acid value and acetyl 
value of the product obtained in one experiment, it was calculated 
that it consisted of 64*1% of the inner ester, 26*5% of unaltered 
abietic acid, and 9*4% of unsaponifiable matter. Esterification of 
colophony with sulphuric acid in the presence of methyl alcohol, 
and decomposition of the product by boiling with water, yields only 
the methyl ester of abietic acid, with not more than a trace of 
hydroxy-acid. The methyl ester absorbs only two molecules of 
halogen when treated with Wijs ? iodine chloride solution, whereas 
the free abietic acid absorbs three molecules. [See also J, Soc. 
Chem . Ind., 1919, 589a.] 0. A. M. 

Researches on Chlorophyll. XXV. Phytol. IL Richard 
Willstatter, Otto ScHUPPLi, and Erwin W. Mayer {Annalen, 
1919, 4IB, 121—147).—The supposed difference between the oxida¬ 
tion products of crude and distilled phytol (compare Willstatter, 
Mayer, and Hiini, A., 1911, i, 144) is found to be non-existent, 
a- and jS-phytols containing the double linking in the same position. 
After distillation, phytol does, however, lose water the more readily, 
especially when heated with phthalic anhydride or acetic acid, 
probably owing to the existence of two geometrically isomeric forms 
of the alcohol. The purest preparations of the ketone, obtained by 
oxidising phytol, have compositions agreeing well with the formula 
C^H^O, but they all contain oxygen-rich admixtures, which are 
most persistently retained. Repeated conversion of the ketone into 
ife 1 -naphthylhydrazine-4-sulphonic acid derivative, followed by 
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crystallisation and hydrolysis, yields a purified product, the formula 
of which is most probably O^H^Q. The action of ozone or chromic 
acid on this product gives, not a lower ketone, but simply admix¬ 
tures of increasing oxygen content. The fatty acid occurring with 
the ketone, and also formed from the latter on oxidation, has not 
the formula formerly assumed, namely, C 14 TI 2S 0 2 , but is most prob¬ 
ably C 1G rI 32 0 2 . Phytol therefore contains the double linking 
between the third and fourth carbon atoms, and phytenie acid, 
which is readily converted into an isomeric lactone,, should possess 
the formula C 15 TI 31 *CMeICMe*CG 2 H, since Fichter, Kiefer, and 
Bernouilli’s results (A., 1910, i, 88) show that alkyl groups in the 
a- and /3-positions produce instability of the A^acids towards 60% 
sulphuric acid, being transformed thereby completely into lactones. 

The hypothetical structure suggested for phytol by Willstatter, 
Mayer, and Huni (loc. tit.) thus becomes improbable, the occur¬ 
rence of derivatives with branched carbon atom chains and of none 
with, normal chains among the oxidation products indicating com¬ 
plex branching of the carbon atom skeleton of phytol. 

The purification or isolation of ketones or aldehydes by converting 
them into derivatives which contain an acidic group, and hence 
yield salts capable of crystallisation, is illustrated by various 
examples. 

Thus, m e t hyl-e t hyl-k e t on e-ph e nylhy draz on e -m - carb oxylic a cid, 
C u H 14 0 2 N 2 , obtained by the action of m-hydrazinobenzoic acid on 
the ketone, crystallises in plates, m. p. 143°. Methyl-hexyl-ketone- 
phenylhydrazQne-m- carb oxylic acid does not crystallise, but its 
ammonium salt, C 15 H 2r ,0 2 N 3 , crystallises in bundles of leaflets, hi. p. 
151°. M ethyl-non yl-ketone-phenylhydrazone-m-carb oxylic acid 

forms spherical, crystalline aggregates, m. p. 93°, but is unstable; 
its ammonium salt, C ls H h 1 0 2 N 3 , crystallises in colourless leaflets, 
m. p. 146—147° (frothing). Methyl-stxaryl-ketone-ph enylhydr- 
a:one-m-carboxylic acid , C 2f> T-T 44 0 2 N 2 , forms spherical, crystalline 
nodules, m. p. 83—84° (decomp.), and its ammonium salt, which 
crystallises in leaflets, m. p. 136° (decomp,), is, like the compounds 
described above, converted quantitatively into the ketone by boil¬ 
ing 17% sniphuric acid. Garvone-phenylhy drazotie-m - carb oxylic 
acid, 0 17 TI, (! 0 2 K 2 , separated from commercial carvone mixed with, 
four times its quantity of limonene, forms rhombic plates, m, p. 
158°. M eMyl-nonyTrketme-lmaphthylJiy&mzoneA-svl'ph onie acid 
gives a crystalline sodium salt, m, p. 250—252° (decomp.). Methyl - 
sued rii c-acid-l-u aph i hylhydrm one-4-sidphonic acid , obtained by 
hydrolysing the ketone-1-naphthylhydrazone-4-sulphonic acids by 
means'of methylsuceinie acid, forms a potassium salt, 

C i;i H 1 ,0 ( .N 2 SK -f §H ? 0, 

which crystallises in yellow leaflets, loses its water of crystallisation 
at 100—110°, and has m. p, 203—-204° (decomp.). 

When treated with potassium 1-naphthylhydrazine-4-suIphonate, 
the ketone obtained by oxidising phytol by means of either ozone 
or chromic acid gives a potassium, salt, 0 27 H 4l 0 3 N ; >SK, which 
crystallises in slender, white needles sintering at 140°, m. p. 
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164—165° (decomp.). The ketone yields a semicarbazoue, 
C 1S H 37 QN 3 , m. p. 66*5—=67°. The pure ketone, C 17 H 34 0, obtained 
by hydrolysis of either the above potassium salt or the semicarb- 
azone, contains 3—4% of the enolic modification, and forms a colour¬ 
less, mobile liquid, b. p. 175—175*5°/11 mm., DJ 0*844-, Df 0-834, 
1*44516. its oxime , G 17 H 35 ON, is a colourless, viscous oil, b. p. 
201*6—202°/9 nnn., DJ 0*879. The alcohol, C 17 ii 3G 0, obtained by 
reducing the ketone by means of sodium and alcohol, forms a 
viscous oil, b. p. 176—177*5°*/10 mm., D° 0-847, Df 0*837, 
tin 1*45037. When heated with phosphoric oxide, this alcohol gives 
the olefine, C 17 H 34 , b. p. 288—291°/719 nun., 153—155*5°/10 mm., 
Df 0*790, which in acetic acid solution is converted by platinum 
and hydrogen into the corresponding* paraffin, C 17 H 36 , b. p. 
161—162°/15 mm., D!J 0*794, Df 0*780, 1*43763. This paraffin 

is not identical with the saturated hydrocarbon previously described 
as a product of the fractional distillation of the crude ketone. The 
formation of the hydrocarbon, C 15 TI 32 , b. p. 131—132°/13 mm., 
249—250°/718 mm., as a by-product of the hydrolysis of phytol 
ozonide is confirmed. 

The action of ozone on the ketone in ethyl chloride solution yields 
the peroxide, as an oil, DJ 0-899, Df 0*885, with a 

piercing odour. A considerable part of the oxygen taken up is lost 
when the peroxide is distilled, even under diminished pressure. It 
gives an intense reddish-brown coloration with titanium sulphate 
and liberates iodine, but not in the calculated proportion, from acid 
or neutral potassium iodide solution. Even the most active 
reducing agents convert the peroxide, not into the original ketone, 
but into products containing more oxygen than this; from these 
products or from the peroxide itself, the pure ketone may, how¬ 
ever, be obtained by way of the semicarbazide. Similar behaviour 
is exhibited by methyl nomjl ketone 'peroxide , C n HooO.>, which 
forms a colourless oil of piercing odour. 

The oily, fatty acids formed together with formic acid by oxidising 
phytol in various ways, by oxidising the ketone, C l7 H 34 0, by means 
of either chromic acid or alkaline bromine solution, or by boiling 
the ozonide of the hydrocarbon, C 17 TT 34 , apparently range in formula 
from to The ozonide yields also a hydrocarbon , 

C.JIanO), b. p. 114—117°/11 ram., 241—244°/723 mm., and this, 
when oxidised, gives a mixture of carboxylic acids and a carbonyl 
compound , (? ketone), C 12 H 24 0, which is a mobile liquid, b. p. 84°/ 
14 mm., 188—189°/726 mm., with the odour of lemons, and forms 
a xemicarhazone, m. p. 121-—123°. 

Fractionation of the acids formed on degradation of the olefine, 
C 17 IIo 4 , and purification by means of the diver salt, m. p. 191 — 193°, 
gives mainly the acid, b. p. 201—204°/13 mm., DJ 0*901, 

Df 0*887, ?t$ 1*44967; the-corresponding amide, C If .TT.>..Qbb forms 
leaflets, m. p. 46*5—48*5*. T. TT. P. 

jG-HomochelidoBme. Kanjiro Mgmoya («?. Pharm . Soc. Japan , 
1919, No. 444,' 410—118 and 6—8).—Protopine and 0-homo- 
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ehelidonine, occurring in the alcoholic extract of the roots of 
Uncle tf a cor data, are best separated by means of dilute aqueous 
ammonia. At 13°, the solubility of ■ protopine in 1% aqueous 
ammonia is J "15 grams per litre, whilst that of jS-homoehelidoimie 
is 6*0 grams per litre. Still further purification is possible through 
the hydrochlorides; 100 c.c. of wafer at the ordinary temperature 
dissolve 14*5 grams of /3-homochelidonine hydrochloride, but only 
0'7 gram of protopine hydrochloride. 

AHomochelidonine yields two crystalline compounds with methyl 
iodide, one (lH a O), easily soluble, m. p. 198°, the other (3IL>0), 
sparingly soluble, m. p. 211°. With methyl sulphate, it yields a 
metho'sulphate (3H 2 0), in. p. 215°. With mercuric acetate, it 
yields a new base, dehydro-^-honiochelidonine, which melts at 136°, 
resolidifies, and melts again at 203—204°. It is optically inactive, 
dissolves in ethyl alcohol and in chloroform, but is sparingly soluble 
in water. By oxidation with potassium permanganate, it yields 
whemipinic acid and an acid, C n II 11 0 4 ]Sr, which was not further 
studied. w Chemical Abstracts. 

Cinchomdine. E. L^ger (Gompt. rend 1919, 169, 67— 70).— 
With hydrobromic acid (I) 1*5), cinchonidine yields liydrohromo - 
cinchonidine hydrobromide , m. p. 95°. When heated for forty- 
eight hours with 50% sulphuric acid, cinchonidine gives hydroxy - 
dihydrocinch onidin e 3 C^IT^Oo^, m. p. 242—243° (corr.), 
[a] D —101*7° (in alcohol), giving a diacetyl derivative. It is formed 
by the addition of the elements of water to the grouping CH 2 ’CH* 
to give the grouping CH 8 *CH(OH)\ When heated with 70% 
sulphuric acid at 115° for ten hours, hydroxydihydrocinchonidine 
yields ^ywcinchomdine and /^cinchonidine, thus differing from the 
oxydihydrocinchonines, which give cinchonigine, cinchoniline, and 
rt-pocinchonine. Based, on these observations, the author suggests 
for hydroxydihydrocinchonidine and a- and #~hydroxydihydro- 
cinchonines the constitutions indicated in formulae I and II 
respectively, where Q represents the quinoline residue: 


OH 

HO-CHMe-HO/l^SCH 
I I ' 

L 


N 

(I-) 


OH-CH(OH)-Q 


OH 


elcA 


OHoj 






CH-OHMe-OH 

CH-OH(OH)-Q 


(II.) 


w. a. 


Constitution of Cytisine. Ernst Spath ( Monatsh 1919, 40, 
15—33).—The author discusses previous publications on the con¬ 
stitution of cytisine (Partheil, A., 1893, i, 119; 1894, i, 558; 1895, 
i, 119, 254; Freund and Friedmann, A., 1901, i, 288; Freund, A., 
1904, i, ,263; Freund and Horkheiraer, A,, 1906, i, 302), more par¬ 
ticularly those of Ewins (T., 1913, 103, 97) and Freund and Gauff 
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(Arch, Pliarm 1913 , 256, 33). The author shows (following 
abstract) that the cytisoline obtained by Freund by the action 
of hydriodic acid and red phosphorus on cytosine is 2-hydroxy-6:8- 
dmiethylquinolin©. As regards the presence or absence of the 
quinoline ring in the cytosine molecule, the assumption that the 
pyridine or benzene nucleus of cytisoline arises by extension of a 
flve-membered ring is an improbable one; further, van de Moor’s 
reaction (A., 1891, 946; also Gorter, A., 1896, ii, 344) indicates 
distinctly the presence of an ct-pyridone residue in cytisine. The 
6- and 8-methyl groups of cytisoline may exist in the same positions 
in cytisine, or, as Ewins suggested (loc. cit .), that in the 6-position 
may have arrived by migration during the conversion of cytisine 
into cytisoline. The oxygen atom most probably occupies corre¬ 
sponding places in the two molecules. In cytisine, the oxygen atom 
exists in the form of neither hydroxyl, nor normal keto-group, nor 
as a bridge; the assumption that it occupies the same position as 
in cytisoline renders probable its occurrence as an acetylamino- 
carbonyl group, as in a-pyridone. Since cytisine exhibits marked 
resistance towards reducing agents, the assumption is justified that 
the two double linkings form a conjugated pair in a single ring. 

On the basis of the above considerations, the fourteen possible 
structures for the cytisine molecule are discussed, the decision in 
favour of the annexed formula resting on the apparent formation 

of isovaleric acid by the action of 


/CEvCHMev 

NH-CH< " >CH, 

I >_C< ' 

UH r -F( >CH 

\nn-nR^ 


Lev barium permanganate on cytisine; 

\CH 2 this action is to be investigated 
C<^ further when a larger supply of 

cytisine is available. The similarity 
of this structure to that of leucine, 


which frequently occurs free in the 
Papilionaceae , suggests that this amino-acid may be the parent 
substance of the cytisine. 

Van de Moer’s reaction is given by a number of derivatives of 
2-pyridone, especially with l-methyl~2~pyridone, and also, though 
less intensely, with 1 -methyl-2~quinolones and 1 -methyl-2-hydroxy- 
fjuinolines. The reaction is also shown by 2-hydroxyquinoline, 
2-hydroxy-6-methylquinoline, 2-hydroxy-8-methylqumoliiie, 2-hydr- 
exy-6 : 8-dimethylquinoline, 2-keto-l : 6-dimethyl-l : 2-dihydro- 
quinoline, 2-keto-l: 8-dimethyl-1: 2-dihydroquinoline, and 2-keto- 
1:6: 8-trim ethyl-1 : 2-dihydroquinoline. Negative results are 
obtained with hydrocarhostyril, its 1-methyl derivative, and 4-hydr- 
oxyquinoline. 

1 -Methylhydrocarbostyril, C 9 H s ONMe,* prepared from carbostyril, 
sodium methoxide, and methyl sulphate, forms an oil, b. p. 
185—166°/13 mm., and is difficult to demethylate by means of 
hydriodic acid. 

Zerewitinov’s method of estimating active hydrogen gives with 
cytisine an amount of methane corresponding with one atom of 
active hydrogen, a similar result being obtained with cytisoline. 

- T. H. P. 
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Synthesis ol Cytisoline., Ernst Spate (Monatsh., 1919, 40, 
93—-128).—Cytisoline (Freund, A., 1904, i, 263) is proved to- be 
2-hydroxy-6 :8-dimethylquinoline (compare Ewins, T., 1913, 103, 
97) by the following method. The additive compound obtained by 
warming 6 ; 8-dimethylquinolin© with methyl sulphate is oxidised 
by potassium ferricyanid© and aqueous sodium, hydroxide solution 
to 2-keto-l : 6 : 8-trimethyl-l: 2-dihydroquinoline, C 12 H 13 ON, faintly 
yellow crystals, m. p. 71—72°, which is converted by phosphorus 
pentachloride and a little phosphoryl chloride at 135—140° into 
methyl chloride and 2 -chloro-6 :8-dimethylquinolin e , long needles, 
m. p. 56°. The heating should not be prolonged after methyl 
chloride ceases to be evolved; if it is continued for six hours, the 
product is a dichloradim ethyl quinoline, long needles, m. p. 
108—109°. 2-Chloro-6:8-dimethylquinoline is converted into 
2-hydroxy-6:8-dimethylquinoline by heating with water at 240° 
for two hours, or, better, with methyl-alcoholic sodium methoxide 
at 100° for forty-five minutes, the resulting 2~methoxy~6:8- 
dhnethylquinoline being easily converted into 2-hydroxy-6:8-di¬ 
methylquinoline by heating with concentrated hydrochloric acid at 
210—220° for two hours, or simply by evaporation with hydro¬ 
chloric acid and subsequent heating on the water-bath. 

The identity of 2-hydroxy-6 : 8-dimethylquinoline, nx. p. 
201—202°, with cytisoline (m. p, 199°, according to Freund, loc. 
cit.) is shown . by the m, p. of the mixture, 200—201°, by the con¬ 
version of each into identical chloro-, methoxy-, nitro-, and tetra- 
hydro-derivatives, and by the formation of cytisolinic acid from 
each by oxidation with chromic and acetic acids. 

Other substances were examined in the course of the investiga¬ 
tion. 4:~ffydroxy-6 : 8-dim, ethyl quinoline, needles, m. p. 221°, 
softening at 219°, was obtained as follows. k-JIydroxy-2 :6 :8- 
trimethylquinoline, m. p. 263—264°, prepared from m-4-xylidine 
and ethyl acetoacetate by Conrad and Limpach’s method, was con¬ 
verted in warm methyl-alcoholic solution by methyl sulphate and 
sodium hydroxide into A-methoxy-2 :6: 8-trimethyl quinoline, pearly 
leaflets, m. p. Ill—112°, which is much more difficultly hydrolysed 
by hydrochloric acid than are the 2-methoxyquinotxnes. It reacted 
with benzaldehyde at 135—140° in the presence of zinc chloride to 
form 4- methoxy-2-styryl-B : 8-dimethylquinoline , 

trichroic needles, m. p. 137—138°, which in glacial acetic acid solu¬ 
tion containing a little concentrated sulphuric acid was oxidised by 
potassium permanganate solution, yielding a qumolineearboxylic 
acid. This was not isolated in the pure state, but was converted 
by evaporation with concentrated hydrochloric acid into 4 -hydroxy- 
6: 8-dimethylquinoMne~2-carbo&ylic mid, m. p. 250° (decomp.), from 
which 4-hydroxy-6:8-dimethylquinoline was obtained by heating 
in a vacuum at 260—280°. The last compound yielded .6 :8-di- 
niehhylquinolme by distillation with zinc dust, and thus the proof 
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was furnished that the methyl group in position 2 in 4-methoxy- 
2 :6: 8-trimethyIquinoline entered into reaction, with benzaldehyde. 

%Hydro'xy-§-ni ethylquinoline, needles, m. p. 232~ ~288°, and 
'l-hydrf)Xi/~$-methylquinoliuc , needles, m. p. 219- -220°, were pro 
pared from 6-methyl quinoline and 8-methylquinoiine respectively 
in the same way as 2-hydroxy-6 :8-dimethylqumoline above; the 
intermediate compounds are, in the first case, %heto~ 1 : 6-dimethyl- 
1: 2-di hydro quinoline, crystals, m. p. 84—85°, 2 -chloro-ft-MetJiyl- 
quinoline , needles, m. p. 114—115°, and 2 -metlioxy-6-niethylquino - 
line, m. p. 63°, and, in the second case, 2-Iceto-l: ^-dimethyl-1 : 2- 
dihydroquinoline , m. p. 92 — 93°, b. p. 198 — 198'5°/13 mm., 
2 -chloro-8~?nethylquinoJine, needles, m. p. 60—61°, and 2 -methoxy- 
8 -methylqvinol/ine, b. p. 142—143°/18 mm. 0. S. 

Harmine and Harmaliiie* ill. and'IV. William Henry 
Perkin, jim., and Robert Robinson (T., 1919, 115, 933—967; 
967—972), 


An Anomaly in the SolnMHiyhof Sparteine. A. Valeur 
(Bull. sci. pharmaccil., 1919, 26, 145—151).—Mixing aqueous solu¬ 
tions of sodium carbonate and sparteine sulphate results in a slight 
turbidity, separation of supernatant oily layer, or complete trans¬ 
parency, depending on concentration and. temperature. Increase 
in temperature causes decreased solubility, attributed to the 
abnormal solubility of basic sparteine sulphate, produced by the 
action of sodium carbonate on the neutral sulphate. Sparteine 
alone shows abnormality; 0*496% solution becomes turbid at 12*5°, 
0*18% solution at 50°. Solutions of 0*13% or lower do not develop 
turbidity at the b. p. The solubility is decreased by sodium 
carbonate, thus in 5% solution, a 0*03% solution of sparteine 
becomes turbid on boiling. Using progressively regularly increasing 
amounts of pure sparteine ([a] 2°46 / ) in 5% sodium carbonate, the 
author found that the temperature at which the solutions began to 
become turbid was regularly decreased by 2*5° with each increase in 
0*01% of sparteine in concentrations between 0*09% and 0*18%, the 
temperatures ranging between 47*5° and 25°. Above or below 
these temperatures, irregularities appeared. A curve is presented. 
Variations in the strength of the carbonate solution caused appro¬ 
priate variations in the general level of the curves, although they 
were found to.rim parallel to that obtained with, the 5% sodium 
carbonate solution. The method consisted in placing the sample 
in a test-tube with thermometer in a water-bath and observing the 
exact temperature of the appearing turbidity. It was necessary to 
work with carefully filtered solutions, to use either a new tube for 
each test, or to wash the tube with acid, water, and the new 1 solu¬ 
tion to be tested. Wide discrepancies of earlier results' as to the 
solubility are due to lack of appreciation of the effect of tempera¬ 
ture changes. The author prepared a solution of sparteine sulphate 
by adding an excess to water at 10*8°, keeping for two days, centri¬ 
fuging, and filtering, and he determined'the solubility by titration 
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with 0*1 A-hydrochloric acid, using methyl-orange, by precipitation 
with silicotungstic acid, by precipitation with picric acid, and by 
observing the temperature of appearing turbidity in. 5% sodium 
carbonate. The results coincide, and give about 0*32% as the solu¬ 
bility of the compound at 22°. Chemical Abstracts. 

Constitution of the Dialkyltetraliydrodipyridyls,, Bruno 
Emmert (Ber., 1919, 52, [7?], 1351—1353).—It was observed by 
Hofmann (A., 1881, 921) that unstable, dialkyltetrahydrodipyridyls 
are formed by the action of sodium amalgam on alkylpyridiniurn 
haloids, and it was assumed that the pyridine nuclei were united 
in the exposition. The author has obtained similar substances by 
the electrolysis of alkylpyridinium salts and by the action of water 
on sodium pyridine (A., 1909, i, 602; 1917, i, 221), and has there¬ 
fore endeavoured to deduce their composition with greater certainty. 
Attempts to reduce AA^-dibenzyltetrahydrodipyridyl to the corre¬ 
sponding dipiperidvl were unsuccessful by reason of the tendency 
of the substance to resinify, but, on distillation with zinc dust, 
toluene and 4:4/-dipyridyl were obtained. The presence of 
2 : S'-dipyridyl could not be detected, so that, contrary to Hofmann’s 
assumption, the pyridine nuclei in such compounds are united in 
the 4-position. H. W. 


Isomerism among Derivatives of Imdazole* K. von Auwers 
(Ber., 1919, 52, [7?], 1330—1339).—The recent communications of 
Harries (this vol., i, 131) and Freund and Kessler (this vol., 
i, 283) on isomerisation among heterocyclic bases have induced the 
author to publish a preliminary account of investigations of a 
similar nature which are being carried out in his laboratory. 


1 - Acetylindazole, C r H 4 is prepared by the Beckmann 

transformation of o-aminobenzaldoxime, but the yields in different, 
experiments vary greatly; it lias m. p. 169—171°, b. p. 191°/ 
15 mm. (slight decomp.). The sparingly soluble nitrate crystallises 
in small, shining needles grouped in rosettes, whilst the compound 
with mercuric chloride forms flat, shining needles. 1-Acetylindazole 
is readily converted by alkali hydroxide or by boiling water into 
the JY-aeetyt derivative of o-aminobenzaldoxime or into the oxime 

itself, 2-Acetylindazole, C (5 H 4 <^^.^^>NAc, exists in two forms. 


The stable- modification, long, transparent, oblique prisms, m. p. 
42—43°, b. p. 260°, is formed by the action, of acetic anhydride on 
indazole, and is rapidly hydrolysed by warm acids or alkali hydr¬ 
oxides; it yields a double compound with mercuric chloride. The 
labile modification crystallises in needles or plates, m, p. 106°, and 
is prepared by the- action of acetyl chloride on an ethereal 
suspension of the silver salt of indazole or by acetylation of indazole 
with acetyl chloride in the presence of pyridine. It is converted 
into the stable derivative, m. p. 42°, when distilled under diminished 
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pressure, by crystallisation from solvents of moderately high boil- 
ing point, and, slowly, at the ordinary temperature. 

The iF-alkylind azoles have been investigated by Fischer and Tafel 
(A., 1885, 541), who prepared the 2-alkyl derivative by heating 
indazole with alkyl iodides. When, however, indazole is heated 
with alkyl iodides and sodium in the presence of methyl or ethyl 
alcohol, mixtures of 1- and 2-alkylindazoles are obtained, which are 
most conveniently separated by fractional distillation followed by 
crystallisation of the individual fractions, or, when this is not 
possible, by means of the picrates. The course of the reaction is 
deduced from a study of the action of ethyl iodide, sodium, and 
ethyl alcohol on 3-methylindazole, whereby a mixture of 3-methyl- 
1-ethylindazole, b. p. 245*5° (m. p. of picrate, 190—192° or 
192—194°, according to the-rate of heating), and 3-methyl-2-ethy 1 - 
indazole, h. p. 284—285° (m. p. of picrate, 212—213°), is obtained, 
the products being identical with those described by Fischer and 
Tafel (loc. cit.). H. W. 

Alkyl'-Derivatives of Jndazole-3-carboxylic Acid. K. von 
Axjwers and E. Dereser (. Ber 1919, 52, [J9], 1340—1351).—The 
action of various alkylating agents on indazolerS-carboxylic acid and 
its esters has been investigated. The behaviour is more complex 
than that of indazole itself (preceding abstract). Fortunately, the 
widely differing ease of esterification of th© alkylindazolecarboxylic 
acids affords both a means of fixing their constitution and also of 
separating mixtures of them into their components. Thus indazole- 
3-carboxylic acid is readily esterified by the Fischer-Speier process, 
and this is true of one of th© alkylated acids, which is thus a 
1-alkyl derivative, whereas the second acid, which can only be 
esterified with difficulty, must be the 2-alkyl compound. Th© esters 
of 2-alkylindazole-3-earboxylic acid are obtained by th© action of 
alkyl iodides on th© silver salt of th© acid or on th© silver com¬ 
pound of th© ester. 

Direct alkylation of indazole-3-carboxylic acid with alkyl iodide 
is not a suitable method, since the substances scarcely react at 100°, 
whilst at higher temperatures compounds containing iodine result. 
Th© method may, however, he applied to the esters; thus methyl 
indazole-3-carboxylate and methyl iodide at 100° yield a mixture 
of methyl 2-methylindazole-3-carboxyl ate and th© corresponding 
acid (formed by the action of the liberated hydrogen iodide); the 
ethyl ester does not react with ethyl iodide under similar conditions. 

2-Alkylindazole-3-carboxyIic acids are readily obtained by the 
action of methyl or ethyl sulphate and sodium hydroxide on 
indazole-3-carboxylic acid, the 1-alkyl isomerides either not being 
formed at all or in very small amount. The methyl ester, when 
similarly treated, yields, however, a mixture of the 1- and 2-methyl 
derivatives. Methyl indazole-3-earboxylate is converted by diazo¬ 
methane exclusively into the 2-methyl compound. 

Alkylation with sodium alkoxide and alkyl iodide leads, in 
general, to a mixture of isomerides, th© relative proportions of 
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which vary with the particular ester used and also with the alkyl 
iodide. 

The esters of indazole-3-carboxylic acid and its homologues can 
be distilled without undergoing decomposition, whilst the corre¬ 
sponding free acids eliminate carbon dioxide when heated and yield 
the indazoles; with the 1 -alkyl acids, this happens at the melting 
point, with the 2 -alkyl acids, however, at a higher temperature. 

The following individual compounds are described; indazole-3- 
carboxylic acid, ni. p. 260—261°; methyl ester, m. p. 168—169°; 
ethyl ester, yellow, shining needles, m. p. 136—137°; 2-methyl - 
itidmale-3-carboxylic acid , m. p. 224—225° (decomp.); methyl ester, 
yellow crystals, m. p. 61—62°; 2~ethylindazole-3-carboxylic acid, 
small leaflets, m. p. 180—181°; ethyl ester, slender needles, m. p. 
47 —48°, b, p. 179—181°/11 mm.; l-methylindazole-3-carboxylic 
add, slender needles, m. p. 213—214°; methyl ester, colourless 
needles, m. p. 75—77°; i-ethylindazole-3-carboxylic acid , glassy 
needles, m. p. 162—163°; ethyl ester, b. p. 190—192°/10 mm. 

H. W. 


Tiae Indirubins . Jh. Martinet (Comjpt. rend., 1919, 169 p , 
183—185).—The author has prepared a number of substituted 
indirubins by three different processes, namely, ( 1 ) condensation of 
the isatins with indoxylic acid in slightly alkaline medium in an 
atmosphere of hydrogen; ( 2 ) condensation of the same isatins with 
2 -anilinoisatin in ammoniacal solution in a current of hydrogen 
sulphide; by this method, a large part of the product often 
remains in the mother liquor as a leu co-base, in which case, after 
filtration, these liquors should be warmed in a current of air; 
( 3 ) very easily by adding to an acetic acid solution of the isatin, 
warmed on a water-bath, the technical fusion of phenylglycine. 

The following indirubins have been prepared: 

From isatin, indirubin itself; from 1-methylisatin, 2-indoxyl-l- 


methylindole; from 5 -bromo-l-methylisatin, 2-indoxyl-3~(b-hromo~l- 
mcthyl)indole , m. p. 265—266°'; from 1-ethylisatin, 2-indoxyl-3- 
(l-ethyl)indole; from 5-bromo-l-ethylisatin, 2 -indoxyl-3-{§-bromo-l - 
ethyl)indole , m. p. 250—251°; from 5-methylisatin, 2-indoxyl~3~ 
{b-methyiyindole , m , p. 289°; from 5 ; 7-dimethylisatin, 2-indoxyU 3- 
(5 : 7dAmethyl)indale, m. p. 337°; from 1:7-trimethyleneisatin, 
di?ieIo’%yl-3~(l:7-tdmethylene)indole, m. p. 252°; from 5-methyl- 
1 ; 7-trimethyleneisatin, 2-indoxyl-3-(5~methyl-l : 7-trim ethylene )- 
indole , m. p. 265°'; from 5 -methyl-l: 7-a-m ethyl trim ethylene is a tin, 

'%indowyl-3~(b-methyhl : 7-a-methyI- 

M /\_ n A p_/\ tdm,ethylene)indole (annexed form- 

e 1 ^ j ula), m. p. 204—205°. 

! CCMT All of these substances are obtained 

X/X/ \/\/ as slender, brownish-violet needles. 


! 1ST 3MH They give violet-red, alcoholic solu- 

II 0 ] *0HMe ttons, the colour of, which, is rapidly 

2 \/ J removed on warming with a few drops 

GH 2 of potassium hydroxide in the case 


of those indirubins which have a sub- 
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stituent attached to nitrogen. [See, further, J. Soc. Ghem . Iwl., 
September.] ' W. G-. 

Hydurilic Acid and .9-Dimetliyllxydurilic Acid. Hkiniuciii 

Blltz and Myron Heyn (Ber., 1919, 52, [2?], 1.298—1316).-.- 

Hydurilic acid is conveniently prepared by the action of heat on 
dialuric acid, conversion of the crude product into 5-bromo-G- 
eUioxy hydurilic acid, and reduction of the latter with stannous 
chloride. It is also readily obtained by oxidation of barbituric 
acid in aqueous solution with potassium permanganate, but is not 
formed from an acid solution. Hydurilic acid is itself further 
oxidised by permanganate, probably to 5-hydroxyhydurilic acid; 
the product, however, could not be adequately purified, and, 
further, could not be reduced to hydurilic acid. 5 ~M ethoxy- 
hydurilic add is readily obtained by the gentle reduction of 
5-br ozno-5-imethoxyhydurilic acid (Biltz, Heyn, and Hamburger, 
A., 1916, i, 507) by potassium iodide or sodium sulphite, whilst 
more powerful reducing agents yield hydurilic acid; it forms coarse, 
hexagonal platelets, which soften at 170° and decompose at 
230—240°. With bromine and water, it re-forms bromomethoxy- 
hydurilic acid, whilst with chlorine it gives 5: S^dichlorohydurilic 
acid. 5 -Ethoxyhydurilic add , prepared in a similar manner, 
crystallises in pyramids or double pyramids, which decompose at 
about 242° after becoming red at about 210°. Thealkyloxyhydurilic 
acids are powerful acids; potassium, met hoxyhydurilate , rectangular 
platelets, is described. The alkyloxy-acids eliminate alcohol when 
heated, and yield d e hydrohydurilic add , 


n O <^h T H*COvp.«>'C0*NH*VnA 


•CONH- 


which could not be crystallised without change and which decom¬ 
poses at about 250°; it appears to be converted in aqueous solution, 
into 5-hydroxyhydurilic acid. The solid acid (but not the aqueous 
solution) is reduced by potassium iodide to hydurilic acid. With 
methyl alcohol, chlorine, and bromine, respectively, it yields 
5-methoxy hydurilic acid, 5 :5'-dichlorohydurilic acid, and 5 : id-di- 
hromohydv rilic add , long, four-sided prisms which evolve bromine 
at 110° and decompose at 160°. When heated at 120°, the dibroino- 
acid yields dehydrohydurilic acid, thus exactly resembling 5:5'-di~ 
bromotetramethylhydurilic acid; with alcohols, it gives 5-alkyloxy- 
hydurilic acids, whilst dilute aqueous ammonia converts it into 
b-aniinohydu rilic add , leaflets, decomposing from 70°; the latter is 
reduced by stannous chloride to uramil and barbituric acid. It 
reacts with potassium cyanate and molten carbamide, without, how¬ 
ever, yielding crystal!isable substances. Solid dehydrohydurilic acid 
also reacts with an aqueous solution of carbamide, giving a sub¬ 
stance, rectangular platelets, m. p. about 140° (decomp,) after 
softening ah 130°. ' ’ 

5-Methoxy- and 5-ethoxy-tetr amethylhydurilic acids are more 
'conveniently prepared by the reduction of 5-bromo~5-methoxy- or 
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5-bromo~5-ethoxy-tetramethylhydurilic acids with potassium iodide 
than by the process previously described (loc. cit.) ; tetrametlxyl- 
dehycir ohy durilic acid readily reacts with chlorine to yield 5 :5^-di- 
cli 1 oi’otetrainothyIhydurilie aeid. 

Unsuccessful attempts are described to prepare a monomethyl- 
hydurilic acid by the action ot* heat on methylalioxaiitiii; the pro¬ 
duct, however, was hyd urilic acid. Similarly, diethyl barbituric 
acid was found not to condense with dialuric acid. 

[In part, with 3EL Bulow.]— s -Dimethylhydurilic acid , rhombic 
platelets, which decompose at 306—308° after darkening at 270°, is 
prepared by heating s-dimethylalloxantin at 150°, and is conveni¬ 
ently purified through b-bromodi-inethoxydiinethylhydurilic acid , 
which decomposes at 235—240° after softening at about 225°. It 
is converted by methyl sulphate into tetramethylhydurilic acid. 
5 -Bromo-b ! -ethoxydimethylhydurilic acid forms rhombic platelets 
decomposing at 206—207°. 5-3/ eth axydim ethylhydurilic acid , 
rectangular platelets, decomposing at 155° after softening at 150°, 
and 5- ethoxydimethylhydurilic acid , rectangular leaflets, which 
decompose above 300°, are prepared by the reduction of the corre¬ 
sponding bromo-acids with sodium sulphite. The former, when 
heated under diminished pressure at 150°, giv©% crude dimethyl - 
dehydro hydurilic add , which, however, could not he purified; on 
reduction, it yields dimethylhydurilic acid, whilst bromine trans¬ 
forms it into 5 :5 f -dibromodimethylhydurilic acid, which loses 
bromine at 80°. 5: 5 f ddicMo?'odimethyIJiyduriMc acid is obtained 

by the action of hydrochloric acid and potassium chlorate on 
dimethylhydurilic acid; it forms rhombic platelets, which decom¬ 
pose at 295—300° after becoming discoloured from 270°. IT. W. 

Formation of Cyanic Acid by Oxidation of Organic 
Substances. Its Identification Based on Quantitative 
Analysis. R. Fosse (Cornet, rend., 1919, 109 s 91—93).— The 
presence of cyanic acid in solutions of proteins, alone or with 
dextrose present, and in ammoniacal solutions of amino-acids, 
glycerol, carbohydrates, or formaldehyde, after oxidation, is shown 
by isolating it as its silver salt and analysing this salt. The solu¬ 
tion after the oxidation is almost completely neutralised with nitric 
acid and silver nitrate is added. The precipitate is collected at 
the pump, washed, and extracted with hot water. On cooling the 
hot extract, the silver cyanate crystallises out, and may be collected 
and dried. The salt is heated on a water-bath for one hour in 
ammoniacal solution with ammonium chloride, after which the 
solution is acidified with acetic acid and the silver chloride is 
collected on a Gooch crucible and weighed. The carbamide present 
in the filtrate is estimated by the usual method. *W. G. 

Ultramicroscopy of Egg-albumin. J. F. McClendoh and 
IT. J. Prendergast (J, Biol. Ohem ,, 1919, 38, 549).—A saturated 
solution of carefully purified crystalline egg-albumin in distilled 
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water Bad a p z about 4*2, and the ultramicroscope showed only an 
occasional submicron. On bringing it to 3% = 4*8 and re-examining 
it by the microscope, there was a slight increase in the number of 
submicrons. This points to the protein existing in true solution, 
and it is remarked that it seems unfortunate that clear solutions 
'of protein should be classed with suspensoids under the term 
“ colloids.” C. D. 

The Nomenclature of Blood Pigment and its Derivatives. 
William Dobinson Halliburton and Otto Rosenheim ( Biochem. 

1919, 13, 195-—198).—Attention is drawn to the unsatisfactory 
system of nomenclature of the blood pigments and their derivatives 
introduced by Hoppe Seyler. As an entirely new system would 
confuse the literature, it is suggested that a considerable simplifica¬ 
tion of that at present in use would be effected by the deletion of 
the ill-chosen name haemochromogen. It is pointed out that this 
substance is without doubt identical with reduced hmmatin (Stokes, 
Proc. Boy . Soc., 1864, 13, 353). The substance hitherto termed 
hsematm should be called oxyhsematin. This small change renders 
it possible to show the relationship of the blood pigments and their 
derivatives by means of a very simple table. J. C. D. 

The Effect of Alcohol on the Digestion of Fibrin and 
Caseinogen by Trypsin. Edward Stafford Edie ( Biochem . J., 
1919, 13, 219—225).—The action of trypsin on fibrin and on 
caseinogen is affected by dilute alcohol to such different degrees 
that it is reasonable to suppose either that there are two enzymes 
concerned in the digestion of these proteins or that different groups 
of the same enzyme molecule take part, in the hydrolysis of the 
different proteins. J. C. D. 

Additive Compounds of the Halogen Acids with Di- 
phenylarsinic Acid. Y. G-rxgnard and G. Rivat (CompL rend., 
1919, 169, 126—129).—When diphenylarsinic acid is dissolved in 
hydrochloric acid (D 1T7) and the solution allowed to cool, the 
hydrochloride , AsPh 2 0 # 0H,H01, m. p. 134°, is obtained, but if the 
acid is first diluted with two volumes of water, the hydrochloride , 
2AsPh 2 0'0H,HCl, m. p. Ill —111*5°, is obtained. The first hydro¬ 
chloride may be converted into the second by warming it in chloro¬ 
form with an equimolecular proportion of diphenylarsinic acid, 
whilst the reverse process is brought about by dissolving the second 
hydrochloride in hydrochloric acid (D 1*17). In a similar manner, 
two hydr&brormdes , the one, AsPh 2 OOH,HBr, m. p. 126—126*5°, 
the other, 2AsPhoO*OH,HBr, m. p. 119-5—120°, have been 
obtained. The hydrobromides are less stable than the hydro¬ 
chlorides. 

[By Oh. Mauguin.] —The crystallographic measurements for these 
addition compounds, all of which crystallise in the monoclinic 
system, are: the hydrochloride, AsPh 2 0*0H,H01, has a:h:c- 
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0*8063:1: ?, ^ = 109°25 / ; the hydrochloride, 2AsPh a O*OH,HCl, has 
a : & : c = 0*6346 :1: 0*801, /} = 94°30 / ; the hydrobromide, 
AsPh 2 OOH,HBr, 

has a:h :c = 0*790:1: ?, /3 = 108°26 ; ; the hydrobromide, 

2 AsPh 2 G * O H ,HBr, 

has a: b: 0 = 0*6333:1:0-779, 0 = 93°56'. W. CL 


Physiological Chemistry. 


Relation Between the Electric State of the Cell Wall and 
its Permeability to a Given Ion. Pierre Girard (Comjpt. rend 
1919, 169, 94—97).—The author has shown that, by modifying the 
charge on the cell wall in the case of blood corpuscles, its per¬ 
meability to chlorine ions is also modified. In suspension in 0*9% 
sodium, chloride solution, the corpuscles neither absorb nor emit 
chlorine, but in a similar solution acidified with lactic acid, taking 
into account the expansion of the corpuscles, it is shown that 
chlorine passes in, due to the electrification of the cell wall by the 
hydrogen ions of the acid. This positive charge induced by the 
hydrogen ions on the cell walls is partly annulled if the acid used 
has a high valency, as is shown by replacing the lactic acid with 
citric acid. The presence in the sodium chloride solution of a non- 
toxic, alkaline salt, such as potassium carbonate, tends to increase 
the negative charge on the cell wall, and chlorine, instead of pass¬ 
ing into the cell, passes out, W. G. 

Effect of Diet on the Alkaline Reserve of the Blood. 
J. F. McClendon, L. von Meysenbug, O. J. Engstrand, and 
Frances King (J. Biol . Ghent,, 1919, 38, 539—548).—The alkaline 
reserve in man and the dog appears to be very resistant to the 
influence of the diet. In the case of the rabbit, however, changes 
due to diet or starvation were noted. J. C. D. 

The Action of Ultraviolet Rays on the Accessory Food 
Factors. Sylvester Solomon Zilva (Biochem, J., 1919, 13, 
164—-171),—The accessory food factor present in butter is in¬ 
activated by exposure to ultraviolet light for eight hours. This 
treatment also bleaches the butter and renders it quite unfit for 
consumption. The antineuritdc and antiscorbutic vitamines are not 
destroyed by ultraviolet rays. . J. C. D. 

Relationship of the Pancreatic Enzymes. Frederic 
F'enger and Mary Hull (J. Biol r Chem 1919, 38, 487—500).— 
The normal pancreas as removed from the animal is of distinctly 
acid reaction and possesses high diastatic, considerable lipolytic, and 
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some proteolytic activity. The first-name cl enzyme is present in 
fully activated form, but increased lipolytic activity and proteo¬ 
lytic activity are obtained by the addition of bile and duodenal 
mucosa respectively. By the addition of adequate amounts of these 
two substances, it is possible to produce* and maintain .maximum 
activity of the three enzymes in the removed pancreas. J. 0 . I). 

Tlae Colours of Colloids, ¥11. Blue Feathers* Wximim I). 
Bancroft (J. Fhys. Chem 1919, 23, 365—414. Compare this 
vol., i, 421).—The colours in feathers fall into three categories. Of 
these, only black, brown, reddish-orange, and yellow are objective 
chemical colours directly produced by pigment. A second type is 
structural, notably blue and violet, which are produced by finely 
divided air bubbles in a specially constructed, transparent layer of 
thick-walled “box cells” lying below the epidermal cells, which 
behave in a manner similar to the dust in the atmosphere, and the 
effect of which is intensified by a brownish-black pigment layer 
behind. Lastly, there are colours which depend entirely on the 
position of the light and eye, which are produced by a transparent 
sheath which acts like* a prism. The combination of the structural 
blue with a yellow pigment gives a structural green. By dis¬ 
placing the air in the “ box cells ” with a medium, of the same 
refractive index as the cell wall, such as Canada balsam or benzene, 
the structural blue colour disappears. G. F, M. 

The Mon-protein Nitrogenous Constituents of Cow’s Milk* 
W. Denis and A. S. Minot (J. Biol. Ghent., 1919, 38, 453—458). 
—Analyses of the total non-protein nitrogen, amino-nitrogen, urea, 
uric acid, creatine, and creatinine in cow's milk are given. The 
content of the first three is influenced by the character of the food, 
being increased in high protein feeding. High figures for these 
fractions are also found for colostrum. J. 0, D. 

The Perexydases in Milk* H. Violle ( Compt. rend. , 19.19, 
169, 248—250).—It is shown from an examination of the 
mammary glands of guinea-pigs that the peroxydase is contained in 
the glandular cells, and in the case of a healthy mammal, therefore, 
not submitted to violent treatment, the fresh milk may contain 
little or no peroxydase. On the other hand, the milk coming from 
an animal having any affection of the mammary gland may be rich 
in peroxydase. Similarly, milk which has been heated at 78—80°, 
and in which, therefore, the peroxydase has been destroyed, may 
have the latter restored by the addition of fresh organic tissues or 
liquids of animal or vegetable origin containing them. The 
peroxydase test is not therefore trustworthy as a means of dis¬ 
tinguishing between fresh and heated milk. W. G. 

- Mechanism of the Toxic Action of Urease. P. Carnot and " 
rend., 1919, 169, 88—90, Compare Oompt . 

' 1919, April)*—The toxicity of soya, flour when 
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injected intravenously or subcutaneously is shown to be due to the 
action of the urease present in it. In the case of dogs receiving 
an intravenous injection, it was found that the carbamide present 
in the blood disappeared very rapidly, although in some cases it 
reappeared later. The ammoniacal nitrogen content of the blood 
and organs increased progressively. The phenomena of cerebral 
intoxication are due to the localisation of ammonia in the brain, 
this being produced by the action of the urease on the carbamide 
of the blood and tissues. W. G. 


Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture. 


The Preparation of Silica Jelly for Use as a Bacterio¬ 
logical Medium* Albert T. Legg ( Biochem . J., *1919, 13, 
107 —HO).—The success of the method depends on the use of a 
rather thick collodion dialysing membrane of low permeability, a 
sufficiently long period being given for the sodium silicate and 
hydrochloric acid to react after mixing, and the us© of distilled 
water for dialysing. When the product is to be used for culture 
purposes, it is advisable that tubing and autoclaving should follow 
immediately after dialysing. J. C. D. 

The Vitamin© Requirement of Yeast. A Simple Biological 
Test for Vitamin©* Roger J. Williams (J. BioL Ghent,, 1919, 
38, 465—486).—Attempts to grow pure cultures of yeast in 
synthetic media from a single cell failed, a finding which recalled 
the experiments of Pasteur and of Wildiers (“La Cellule,” 1901). 
Further experimentation largely confirmed Wildiers 7 results, and 
the possibility of the substance termed “ bios 77 by that author being 
identical with the water-soluble Zt-vitamine presented itself. It 
was found that the substance which stimulates the growth of yeast 
occurs in many of the materials which are known to be sources of 
water-soluble B, and, moreover, the properties of the two sub¬ 
stances showed close resemblance. The former substance was not 
identified as any one of the amino-acids obtained from caseinogen. 
It is believed that there is justification for concluding that the two 
substances, Wildiers 7 “bios 77 and the so-called water-soluble B , 
are identical. J. C. D. 

Preparation of Glycerol 3by Fermentation* W* Oonnstein 
and K # Ludecke (Ber„ 1919, 52, [B], 1385—1391).—The experi¬ 
ments were undertaken with the object of providing the Central 
Powers with a means of obtaining glycerol after the importation 
of fats had been prevented by the blockade. 

Glycerol is formed to the extent of about 8% in the ordinary 
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fermentation of sugar,, and the yield, is considerably,.increased when 
fermentation is, effected in the presence of. .slightly alkaline salts, 
which do not,.poison 1 the ,yeast,. . In these. circumstances, however, 
the solutions are very ! liable to infection, thereby decreasing the 
yield of glycerol; in this connexion,.sodiupi sulphite, is very useful, 
since, particularly at high concentrations,, it lias an antiseptic, action 
and especially hinders the development of the lactic acid, bacilli, 
whilst'also it gives, the highest yields of glycerol.. The latter-vary 
from 23*1% when the -weight of sulphite used is 40% of that of: the 
sugar to 36*7% with twice the weight of the sugar; too large an 
addition of sodium sulphite causes fermentation to he too slow or 
damages the yeast. The process does not appear to depend on the 
particular variety of fermentable sugar (refined sugar, crude sugar, 
or molasses can be used) or on the species of yeast. The latter, 
which does not increase to more than a slight extent during the 
sulphite fermentation, can be utilised for further experiments after 
subjection to a “purification fermentation” in slightly acid solu¬ 
tion. The glycerol, after suitable purification, is adapted not only 
to nitration, but also to pharmaceutical purposes; occasionally it 
contains small amounts of trimethyleneglycol, probably due to 
secondary decomposition of glycerol by bacteria. 

The volatile products of the fermentation consist chiefly of ethyl 
alcohol and acetaldehyde. Increase in the quantity of sulphite 
diminishes the production of alcohol and carbon dioxide and 
increases that of glycerol and acetaldehyde. 

With regard to the mechanism of the reaction, two factors appear 
to be involved, a general action of salts and a specific sulphite 
action. Increased production ,of glycerol occurs in the presence of 
considerable quantities, not only of slightly alkaline salts, but also 
of certain neutral or acid salts (calcium chloride, ammonium 
chloride, sodium chloride, sulphate or nitrate, ferrous sulphate, 
aluminium sulphate). The specific action of the sulphite is possibly 
connected with its relationship to aldehydes. II. W. 

The Vegetable Proteases. I. Introductory. Ernest 
Arthur Fisher ( Biochern . */., 1919, 13, 124—134).—The presence 
of proteinoclastic and peptoclastic enzymes in a number of green 
plants (cereals in the grass stage, leguminous plants, buckwheat, 
and white mustard) has been established. A detailed examination 
of beans, field peas, and buckwheat indicated that all parts of the 
plant are active in this respect at all stages of growth. The 
proteinoclastic and peptoclastic action of the leaves increases with 
increasing maturity, and does not fall off after the flowering stage. 
There is a distinct increase in the activity of these enzymes after 
germination. The suggestion is advanced that the peptoclastic 
action of green fodder plants is sufficiently great to be of assistance 
to the animal organism in the digestion of the simple protein 
substances. ' J. C. D. 
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Manufacture of Amyl Acetate and its Homologues from 
Chloro-hydrocarbons of the Paraffin, Series, G. G. Ojberfell 
and H. T. Boyd (U.S. Pat. 1302583; from J. Soc. Ghem . Ind. } 
1919, 38, 554a). —Chloro-paraffms are converted into acetic esters 
by treatment with an alkali acetate and acetic acid in presence of 
an alkali sulphate. G. P. M. 

TJa© Insecticidal Principle of Chrysanthemum _cin©rarii~ 
folium (Insect Powder), Ryo Yamamoto (Ber. Ohara Inst . 
landw . Forsch.j 1918, 1, 389—398).—-A yellow, viscous oil having 
powerful insecticidal properties was isolated from the powdered 
flowers of Chrysanthemum cinerariifolium , the yield being 0 * 8 %. 
The oil had a saponification number of 216 and an iodine number 
of 116; from the saponified substance, two alcohols having the 
formulae C 21 H 34 0, m. p. 199°, and C 27 PJ 4 G 0, m. p. 175—179°, and 
two fatty acids having the formulae C 10 H 18 O 2 and C 16 H 32 0 2 
(palmitic), were separated. The insecticidal power of the oil was 
reduced when the oil was heated at 100 ° or exposed to air for a 
long period. W. P. S, 

Action of Methyl Sulphate and Methyl Alkali Sulphate 
on Dry Alkali Chlorides and Bromides. J. Guyot and L. J. 
Simon (Compt. rend 1919, 169, 435—437).—When methyl 

sulphate is heated with sodium chloride, reaction at first appears 
to take place according to the equation Me 2 S0 4 -|-NaCl = 
JSTaMeS0 4 + MeCl, and is followed by a reaction shown by the 
equation 2NaMeS0 4 — Na 2 S 2 0 7 4 - OMe 2 . The residue, however, 
always contains normal sodium sulphate, and the quantities of the 
two gases formed are not theoretical; methyl chloride is in excess. 
If equimolecular quantities of methyl sulphate and potassium 
chloride are heated together, two-thirds of the methyl sulphate 
reacts according to the second of the above equations, the remainder 
reacting with the potassium chloride, KMeS0 4 + KC1 = K a S0 4 + 
MeCl. If two molecules of potassium chloride are used, the latter 
reaction disappears almost completely, and the reaction is repre¬ 
sented by the equation- 2Me 2 S0 4 -f 2KC1 = 2MeCl + OM&> + 
K 2 S 9 O 7 . Bromides behave in a similar way to chlorides in the 
reactions, W. P. S. 

Interaction between Methyl Sulphate and Chloro- 
sulphonic Acid, Ch. Boulin and L. J. Simon (Gompt. rend 
1919, 169, 338—341).—Equimolecular proportions of methyl 
sulphate and chlorosulphonic acid slowly react according to the 
equation S0 2 (0Me ) 2 + S0 2 Cl-0H = S0 2 Cl-OMe+SO a (OH)-OMe, 
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an equilibrium being reached at the end of a month, when the 
reaction has proceeded to the extent of 36% to the right. If kept 
for a further period, a change in acidity slowly occurs, owing to 
the formation of sulphuric acid, according to the equation 
SO a (OH) “OMe + SOgCl-OH — S0 8 CL*0Me + H 2 S0 4 ; this change 
at the end of 138 days has not quite reached equilibrium. When, 
on the other hand, the reaction mixture is subjected to vacuum 
distillation, the two initial materials practically disappear, and a 
yield of 50% of methyl chlorosulphonate is obtained, together with 
small quantities of hydrogen chloride, methyl chloride, and a residue 
of sulphuric acid. G. F. M. 

Wax of a South Brazilian Wild Bee. J. Gadamer (Arch. 
Pharm.y 1917, 255, 425—441).—The characters and composition of 
wax produced by a wild bee, probably of the species MeUpona or 
Triqona, are described. [Bee J. Soc. Ghem . IwL., 1919, 730a.] 

T. H. P. 

Lipoids of the Heart Muscle. P. A. Levene and S. 
Komatsu (J. Biol. Ghem., 1919, 39, 83—89).—The analysis of the 
so-called lecithin fraction obtained from heart muscle demonstrates 
that this fraction is a mixture of lecithin and kephalin. When 
reduced by means of hydrogen in the presence of colloidal 
palladium, a product was obtained having all the properties of the 
crude hydrolecithin obtained from egg-yolk (Levene and West, A., 

1918, i, 288, 421). From this mixture, by fractionation, hydro¬ 
lecithin and hydrokephalin were isolated. 

The opinion expressed by Frankel and Linnert (A., 1910, i, 295) 
that individual organs of the same animal contain specific phos- 
phatides appears to lack support. There is rather an indication 
that the number of individual lipoids is limited, and that practic¬ 
ally all animal organs contain the same lipoids. J. C, D. 

Kephalin* VI* Th© Bearing of Cuorim on the Structure 
of Kephalin- P. A. Levene and S. Komatsu (J. Biol Ghem., 

1919, 39, 91—104).—The components of kephalin hitherto isolated 
are phosphoric acid, glycerol, aminoethyl alcohol, and stearic and 
linoleic acids. A molecule composed of equimoleoular proportions 
of these would demand a different percentage composition from that 
usually found. The discrepancy could be explained on one of 
three grounds; first, that kephalin possesses a structure different 
from the one expressed by th© above method; secondly, that 
kephalin isolated by the usual methods represented a substance 
modified in the course of preparation; and thirdly, that a sub¬ 
stance of unknown composition was present as an impurity. Th© 
recent work of Levene and West (A., 1918, i, 421) on the prepara¬ 
tion of a reduced kephalin possessing an elementary composition 
required by a molecule constituted as above excludes the first of 
the three alternatives. The work recorded in this paper shows that 
kephalin as usually prepared is a mixture of true kephalin with 
its own decomposition products. This explains the widely different 
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analytical data recorded by previous workers. One of tlie decom¬ 
position products is kephalin from which, one fatty acid has been 
removed either by chemical manipulation or by enzymes. Sub¬ 
stances were also obtained which consisted of products of deeper 
deterioration than the loss of one acid molecule. This Conclusion 
was arrived at in the course of an investigation into the chemical 
nature of cuorin. 

Support is given to the view of Maclean ( ci The Lipins/'’ London, 

1918, 52), who doubted that cuorin is an individual substance. 
The greater part of cuorin is made up of crude lcephalin. 

J. C. D. 

Preparation of MonocMoroacetic Acid, L. J. Simon and 
G. Chavanne (U.S. Pat. 1304108; from J. Soc. Chem . Ind., 

1919, 38, 553a).—M onochloroacetic acid is prepared by heating 

trichloroethylene with sulphuric acid containing a small amount of 
water. G. F. M. 

Oxidation of Lactic Acid by Bacteria with Formation 
of Pyruvic Acid and Ketonic Substances, P. Maze (Comp. 

■ rend . Soc. biol., 1918, 81, 1150—1152; from Chem . Zentr., 1919, 
i, 960).—-The author has isolated a dozen types of bacteria which 
have the power of forming pyruvic acid and ketonic substances by 
the oxidation of lactic acid in a purely mineral nutrient solution 
and with calcium lactate as the sole source of carbon. The same 
types also produce pyruvic acid from similar solutions containing 
sugar, from which they form lactic acid; only in one instance does 
the alcoholic fermentation of sugar also occur. The course of the 
action has been more closely studied with six varieties, the pyruvic 
acid being estimated colorimetrically by Simon's reaction; for this 
purpose, the content of the solution must lie between 0‘1 and 1%. 
Formation and decomposition of pyruvic acid occur at different 
rates with the various species. The yield of acetic acid varies from 
traces to more than 50% of the lactic acid decomposed, but formic 
acid is never produced. Two species produce, further, acetylmethyl- 
carbine! and dimethyl diketone, whilst one species produces the latter 
only. The processes involved are indicated by the equations 
CH 8 *0H(OH)-OOoH+CH a -0O*CO*H + O = CH s -CH(OH)-COMe + 
2C6 a + H 2 0 and 2CH 8 *C0-C0 S H + 0 = CH 8 -C0-C0-CH S +2C0 8 + 
HoO. Dimethyl diketone might possibly be formed by direct oxida¬ 
tion of the secondary alcoholic group of acetylmethylcarbinol, but 
the complete absence of butylene glycol renders this improbable. 

H. W. 

Quantitative Studies on the Succinic Oxidon© of Battelli 
and Stern. Hans Einbeck (Biochem. Zeitsch 1919, 95, 
296—305. Compare Battelli and Stern, A., 1913, i, 929).—It 
appears probable that two quite distinct processes may take place 
when succinic acid is acted on by muscle pulp in the presence of 
oxygen. First, there is the elimination of two atoms of hydrogen 
with the formation of fumaric acid. This reaction is quantitative, 

% 2 
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tli© amount of oxygen required being proportional to the amount of 
succinic acid in the reaction mixture. Then there is the addition 
of a molecule of water at the unsaturated linking of the fumaric 
acid* with the formation of Amalie acid. This reaction is not 
quantitative* but tends to an equilibrium, at which approximately 
a quarter of the fumaric acid remains unchanged. J. 0. 3). 


Behaviour of the Methylene Group United to the 
Carboxyl Group in Trimethylenesaccharic Acid* Oesare 
Paderj (Arch, /arm. sper. sci . aff 1918, 26, 274—282; from 
Ghem. Zentr.> 1919, iii, 65).—Opportunity is afforded by tri¬ 
methylenesaccharic acid (annexed formula) of further investigation 

of the author's views on the relative 
stability of methyl groups which 
esterify hydroxy-groups or hydroxy- 
and carboxyl groups respectively (com¬ 
pare A.* 1917, i, 716). The acid is 
hydrolysed by boiling water containing 
a small quantity of sulphuric acid to monomethylenesaccharic acid 
and formaldehyde. A similar fission appears to occur in the 
rabbit, since formaldehyde can he detected in the urine after 
administration of the acid. H. W. 


CO-OH* CH-CH • CH-CO 
o 6 6 6 6 6 
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Linoleic Acid and its Derivatives. Katstjmx Takahashi 
(J, Tokyo Ghem, Soc. 9 1919, 40, 233—289).—Linoleic acid can be 
estimated only by converting it into its derivatives. Physical and 
chemical properties, however, of both the bromo- and hydroxy- 
derivatives into which linoleic acid is ordinarily converted are con¬ 
fusing according to the different authors (compare Reformatzky, 
A., 1890, 362). Furthermore, the value obtained by the tetra- 
bromostearic acid method is invariably less than that calculated 
from the iodine number in the presence of another unsatu¬ 
rated fatty acid. In order to investigate the source of this 
discrepancy, the author made extensive studies of the properties of 
various derivatives of linoleic acid. Linoleic acid is first separated 
by brominating linoleic acid from oil of rice bran and soja bean. 
This tetrabromostearic acid, which he designates as (A)-bromo- 
derivative, after repeated crystallisation from light petroleum, forms 
white, needle-shaped crystals, m. p. 114°. It is soluble in ether, 
but insoluble in light petroleum at the ordinary temperature. 
When converted into the methyl ester by Rollett’s method, and 
hydrolysed to linoleic acid, a 90% yield calculated on the basis 
of the (A)-bromo-derivative, or 97% if calculated on the basis of 
its methyl ester, was obtained. An analysis shows its composition 
to he exactly that of linoleic acid. When this is again brominated, 
it yields three types of bromo-derivatives, regardless of the kinds of 
solvent used: (a) m. p, 113*5—114°, containing 53*38% of Rr, in¬ 
soluble in light petroleum; (j3) m. p. 59—60°, containing 53*35% 
of Rr, soluble in light petroleum; (y) liquid, containing 52*86% of 
Br, soluble in light petroleum. Since the theoretical value for 
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tetrabromostearic acid, C J 8 H 32 0 2 Br 4 , is 53*33% of Br, be concludes 
all these three varieties of bromo-derivatives must be tetra¬ 
bromostearic acid. The yields of the three derivatives vary some¬ 
what with the types of solvent used. With light petroleum as 
solvent, 43—46% of the total yield is in the a-form, the remaining 
49*2% to 52*66% being /3 and y; with carbon tetrachloride, 39% a 
and 56% & and y; with ethyl ether, 47% a, 51*77% of & and y; with 
glacial acetic acid, 35% of a. In all cases, the a-form, which possesses 
exactly the same physical properties as the parent compound (that 
is, tetrabromostearic acid, m. p. 114°, soluble in light petroleum), 
is obtained only in a quantity of 49% of the (A)-bromo-derivative, 
the remaining portion being the same tetrabromostearic acid but 
having entirely different physical properties. When the a-variety 
is again reduced to linoleic acid and brominated for a third time, 
it gives 42*4—46% of the a-form and 52*8—55*8% of /3 and y. 
From the /3-form., 36*7% of the a, 48% of /3, and 22*4% of y ; from 
the y-form, 24—26% of a, 8*05—8*4% of ft hut 67*95—65*35% of 
y are obtained. In general, all three racemic varieties of tetra¬ 
bromostearic acid can be reduced to linoleic acid, and on further 
bromination each yields three varieties of bromo-derivatives, always, 
however, giving most of its own kind. The oxidation products of 
linoleic acid obtained from the a- and /3-forms are a large quantity 
of sativic acid, m. p. 174°, and a small quantity of another tetra- 
hydroxystearic acid, m. p. 135°. The linoleic acid obtained from 
the y-form yields neither sativic acid nor the other tetrahydroxy- 
stearic acid, but gives an acid, C 1 fi H gi Oo*OH, soluble in water and 
a rosin-like substance insoluble in water and having the formula 
(Gr,ir 8 0 2 )n. By applying the same method to the natural linoleic 
acid in the presence of unsaturated fatty acids, only 40% of the 
original amount of linoleic acid is obtained as the crystallised tetra¬ 
bromostearic acid insoluble in light petroleum. The author pro¬ 
poses, therefore, a factor 2*5 to be used for linoleic acid estimations 
if it is to be isolated as the insoluble tetrabromostearic acid. 
Several analytical data are given to show that this factor is most 
satisfactory. Chemical Abstracts. 

Condensation of Amino-compounds with Nitromalon- 
aldehyde. William J. Hale and Edward M. Honan (J. Amer , 
Ghem. Soc 1919, 41, 770—776).—To the aldehydic intermediate 
product formed in the preparation of carbopyrrolic esters by the 
condensation of amino acetic esters with nitromalonaldehyde, Hale 
and Hoyt (A., 1916, i, 71) assigned the constitution 
CHO*CH(N 0 2 ) * CHIN* CH>* CO s Et (I). # 

It is now found that such intermediate product is capable of 
formation in dilute alkaline solution, from which it separates 
readily. The substance separating is not, however, a salt, and is 
transformed by warm alkali into a pyrrole derivative, which the 
Hinsberg reaction and the Liebermann nitrosoamine reaction show 
to be a secondary amine. This intermediate compound must there¬ 
fore have the constitution CHO*C(N0 8 ):CH-NH*CH 2 *CO a Et, the 
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fsonitro-compound (I) first produced undergoing intramolecular 
rearrangement with transfer of the labile hydrogen atom from 
the central carbon to the nitrogen. 

The assumption that the intermediate compound possessed the 
structure (I) was based on the results of Hill and To-rrey (A., 
1899, i, 788), who ascribed similar constitutions to a number of 
products resulting from the condensation of nitromalonaldehyde 
with amino-derivatives. With aniline, these authors obtained two 
compounds which they regarded as the monoanil, 
HCO-OH(NO,>CH:NPh, 

and the dianil, NPh:CH-CH(N6 s )-CH:NPh 5 neither of these 
compounds exhibits any tendency to form salts, and as they are 
now found to be secondary amines, they must be regarded respec¬ 
tively as 0-am]ino~a~nitroacraldehyde. 

CH O C (N 0 2 ) ICTT NHPh, 
and jS-anilino-a-nitroacraldehydeanil, 

NPh:CH*C(N0 2 )!CH-NHPh. 

The similar compounds furnished by ?>toluidine and by methyl- 
amine and its derivatives must receive analogous formulae. 

The action of 1 mol. of hydroxylamine on nitromalonaldehyde 
gives an unstable compound which immediately undergoes intra¬ 
molecular condensation to a j3-nitroi$ooxazqle, whereas excess of 
hydroxylamine gives a dioxime stable in alkaline solution. The 
action of aniline hydrochloride on the sodium salt of this dioxime 
precipitates Hill and Hale's anil-oxime (A., 1903, i, 401), which 
is formed also bv the interaction of hydroxylamine and the so- 
called monoanil (see above), and must therefore be a 0-ani!ino~a- 
nitroacraldoxime, NOH:CH-C(NO,):CH-NHPh; dehydration of 
this oxime gives a )3-anilino-a-nitroacrylonitrile, 
CH*C(NOo):CH*NHPh, 
which Hill and Hale termed a nitrile-anil. 

These facts render necessary a modification of Hale and Hoyt’s 
interpretation (loo. cit.) of the condensation of nitromalonaldehyde 
with glycine ester; no rearrangement in the pyrrole molecule is 
necessary for condensation after the intramolecular rearrangement 
of compound (I). 

The condensation of nitromalonaldehyde with 0-alanine ethyl 
ester proceeds easily in slightly alkaline solution or in presence of 
sodium acetate. 0-(0-carbethoxyethylamxno)-a-nitroacraldehyde 
being formed. Further intramolecular condensation sufficient to 
render possible the isolation of a pvrrole could not be effected, the 
only indication of the formation of a pyrrole derivative being the 
reddening of a nine splinter held in the vapour produced when the 
compound was heated with concentrated hydrochloric acid. 

The results obtained lead to the conclusion that, in aliphatic 
imino-compounds presenting an aldehyde group in such position 
that its possible inter-reaction with a methylene group adjacent to 
the imino-group may lead to a pyrrole, this condensation is highly 
favoured when 1 the methylene group is 'attached, to a carbethoxvl 
■' . negative component. If, however, the carbethoxvl group 
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is once removed from the particular methylene group by the inter¬ 
position of another methylene group, the influence of the carb- 
ethoxyl group becomes so slight that neither the first nor the second 
methylene group exhibits any marked tendency to condense with 
the aldehyde group. 

a-Ni i ro-fi- (fi-carh e t hoxyet hylamin o) acralde hyde, 

CHO • C (N 0 2 ) ICH • NH • CH 2 - CH 2 ‘ C 0 2 E t, 
forms colourless prisms, m. p. 79°, and gives various reactions for 
aldehydes and also Liebermann’s nitrosoamine reaction. 

a-N i Pro - ,8 - (/3 - ear b o-m e th o ,r y e t hyla mi no ) a or aide, h yd e , 

N 0 2 * C 5 H 7 0 * C0 2 Me, 

forms colourless leaflets, m. p. 66 °, and gives the same reactions 
as th© preceding compound. T. H. P. 

TMocyanoacetone and its Derivatives and Isomerides» 
Joseph Tcherntac (T., 1919, 115, 1071—1090). 

■ Photosynthesis of Formaldehyde and Sugar. P. E. KLogel 
(Biachem. Zeitsch 1919, 95, 313—316).—A theoretical consider¬ 
ation, in which changes of the keto-enol type are held to be of 
importance in the photosynthesis of formaldehyde and sugar. 

J. C. D. 

Degradation of Sugars by Enzymes. 33. von Euler and O. 

Svanberg ( Zeitsch. physiol* Chem 1919, 105, 187—239).—The 
course of the fermentation of sugars by a top yeast and a torula 
in an alkaline medium (p IL = 8 ) has been studied. "Cinder these 
conditions, alcohol and carbon dioxide are produced in equivalent 
amounts representing, for both products, 30—33% of the fermented 
sugar. Dextrose and Is&vulose, as well as invert-sugar, are rapidly 
fermented at p K = 8 , but mannose and galactose are less readily 
attacked. Sucrose is fermented as rapidly as dextrose at this 
degree of alkalinity, but maltose remains untouched. These 
observations indicate that invertase is active at p K = 8 , but that 
maltase is not. The inversion of sucrose was quantitatively studied 
as far as = 8*5 by repressing the fermentation by means of 
additions of toluene. The influence of a number of poisons on the 
fermentation in an alkaline medium is described. More or less 
marked inhibition was caused by chloroform, toluene, acetaldehyde, 
aniline, pyridine, resorcinol, sodium pierate, and phenol. Sodium 
salicylate caused a slightly increased rate of fermentation, whilst 
sodium lactate, chloroacetic acid, adrenaline, thyroid extract, and 
sodium thiosulphate had no appreciable effect. Drying at the 
ordinary temperature did not affect the activity of a yeast at 
7 ? h = 8 . The growth of yeasts in alkaline solutions has also been 
investigated. ' J. C. D. 

Occurrence of Difficultly Reducing Carbohydrates in 
Urine. Bagnar Berg (Deut. Med. Woch 1919, 45, 435—436 ; 
from Chem . Zentr 1919, hi, 33).—It has long been known 
that certain, urines -which dp- not contain dextrose hav;p the, 
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power of reducing copper sulphate 3 the solution becomes milky, 
and finally, particularly when preserved, a yellow, more or less 
heavy, fiaccident precipitate separates which differs completely 
from the heavy, red precipitate produced by sugar. The author 
has been able to isolate the difficultly reducing sugar, which 
appears to be identical with Leo’s sugar, in the form of colourless 
needles, about 2 mm. in length. It is found that urine (in the 
presence or absence of sugar), which gives the characteristic reac¬ 
tion after fermentation, also exhibits Levorotation. The reaction 
is frequently observed in cases of diabetes and neurasthenia, and 
particularly of gout. The author therefore designates the sub¬ 
stance arthritose. H. W. 

Chitose. Walther Armbrecht (Biochem, ' Zeitsch., 1919, 95, 
108—123).—Chitosan is completely dissolved by the action of 
nitrous acid. The solution contains carbohydrates of more than 
one type, but no crystalline sugar could he isolated. A crystal¬ 
line osazone, m. p. 202°, was isolated from this mixture. This 
product is apparently identical with the osazone of chitose. Prom 
the products obtained by oxidising the crude u chitose syrup” 
with nitric acid, a monocarboxylic acid was obtained, which forms 
a cinchonine salt, colourless prisms, m. p. 200 °, and may possibly 
contain a hydrofuran ring. J. C, D. 

Epifncose. E. Yotocek and J. Ceevemy ( Zeitsch . Zucherind. 

1917, 42, 215—217).—Fuconic acid is converted into epi- 
fuconic acid by treatment with pyridine and water, and the lactone 
of the latter acid is reduced by sodium amalgam to epifncose, 
which was isolated as a sweet, viscous, pale yellow syrup, and did 
not crystallise even after preservation during six months; it has 
r«]p ca —9°. The phenylosazone, m. p. 177—178° (decomp.), and 
the p-bromophenylosazone, m, p. 204°, are identical with the pro¬ 
ducts obtained from fucose. H. W. 

Plant Colloids. VII. Diastase Action. M. Samec (Roll 
OJtem . Beihefte, 1919, IO, 289—304. Compare A., 1914, i, 930; 
1915, i, 941).—The processes occurring in the diastatic ferment¬ 
ation of starch have been investigated in the following manner: 
10 grams of potato starch were heated with 900 c.c. of water at 
120° for half an hour, then cooled to 50° and kept at this tempera¬ 
ture, 100 c.c. of 1 % diastase solution added, and the reaction 
allowed to proceed at 50°. At measured intervals of time, 25 c.c. 
of the reaction mixture were removed and heated rapidly to 100 ° 
to stop the action, and then cooled to 25°, at which temperature 
it was examined. The samples were measured to find, respectively, 
(i) the molecular weight of the non-dialysable fraction of the pro¬ 
ducts of hydrolysis, that is, the portion with molecular weight 
greater than 2000 —the freezing-point method was used for this 
purpose; (ii) the colour produced with iodine; (iii) the optical 
rotation; (iv) the reducing action on Fehling’s solution; (v) the 
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specific conductivity; (vi) the hydrogen-ion concentration; (vii) the 
velocity of cataphoresis; and (viii) the content of phosphoric acid. 
The whole of these factors were plotted against the time during 
which the reaction had been proceeding, and from the curves 
produced, the following mechanism of the process is deduced. 
Under the influence of the ferment, the starch molecule decomposes 
into at least two unequal parts. Of these, one is very like starch 
in its properties; the other (dialysable) has a somewhat similar 
structure, since it colours iodine blue. The constitution of the 
starches and the dextrins appears to be almost analogous, since 
the optical rotation of both is very similar. The dialysable pro¬ 
duct possesses marked reducing properties. As the reaction pro¬ 
ceeds, the colloidal starch residue separates products of high mole¬ 
cular weight which are more easily dialysable and give a blue 
iodine reaction. When the molecular weight of the colloidal 
residue has sunk to below 20,000, the dextrin molecules which 
separate give a red iodine reaction, and as the process continues 
they do not give an iodine reaction at all. The initial dextrin 
products are further decomposed, forming erythrodextrins and 
sugar,, and the erythrodextrins pass over into achroo-dextrins. A 
tabulated scheme of the process, giving molecular weight and 
iodine reaction at the various stages of the process, is included in 
the paper. J. F. S. 

The Acetyl Content of Lignin, Hans Pringsheim and Hans 
Magnus (. Zeitsch . 'physiol . Chem 1919, 105, 179—186).—The 
author has investigated the origin of the acetic acid produced in 
the dry distillation of wood and in the processes by which wood 
and straw are broken down by digestion with alkali. In the 
latter process, the whole of the acetic acid formed is derived from 
the lignin substance when the digestion is carried out without 
heating. If, however, the wood or straw is treated with a solution 
of sodium hydroxide at the b. p., with or without the us© of 
increased pressure, a small fraction of the acetic acid formed has 
its origin in cellulose. 

The lignin prepared according to the method of Willstatter and 
Zechraeister ( Zeitsch. angew. Chem., 1919, 32, 41) is not identical 
with the natural product, since it has undergone hydrolysis and 
lost its acetyl groups. The natural product may be regenerated 
by acetylation. The lignin from hornbeam contains nearly 
double the number of acetyl groups found in lignin from pine- 
wood. J. C. D. 

Sulphite Liquors . Karl H. A. Melander (Tefal. Tidskr , 
1918, 10—12, pp. 36; from Chem. Zenit 1919, i, 862—863). 
—By treatment of sulphite liquor with sodium chloride, the 
author has obtained a substance which differs considerably in 
its properties from that prepared by Klason by precipitation 
with calcium chloride; after purification, it forms a mixture 
of similar ligninsulphonic acids of high molecular weight in 
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which a portion of the sulphur dioxide is loosely held 
in ester-like combination. The author designates the mixture 
u-Iignin-S-acid, and has shown that the main portion of it is 
monobasic, whilst only a small part is dibasic. Vanillic acid, 
protocatechuic acid, and catechol are formed when it is fused 
with alkali under various conditions. Acetic acid and small 
amounts of higher fatty acids are also produced, thus pointing to 
the presence of acetyl groups. The yield of catechol attains 10% 
of the organic matter of the original substance. Free a-lignin-S- 
acid is obtained as a pale brown powder, which readily becomes 
resinified when hydrochloric acid is added to the solution of the 
salted-out product. It. is hydrolysed by treatment with alkali. 
There appears to be little prospect of obtaining the acid in the 
crystalline condition, since analyses indicate that it is a mixture 
of relatively complex compounds of almost identical percentage 
composition. In the salts with naphthylamine and toluidine, an 
atom of nitrogen is present for each atom of sulphur ; the latter, 
however, appears to be present in different forms, partly firmly 
and partly loosely combined, in the acid. The sodium salt is 
described. The brown colour of a-lignin-S-acid renders its titra¬ 
tion in the presence of indicators a matter of difficulty. The 
equivalent, 782, is obtained by titration with sodium hydroxide 
and determination of the end-point by measurement of the 
electrolytic conductivity of the solution. Comparison of the 
potential of the solution against that of a calomel electrode gave 
the value 882 for another specimen. In certain cases, the use of 
phenolphthalein was also found possible, and the results show that 
the presence of an atom of sulphur in the free acid corresponds 
with that of on© ionisable hydrogen atom, so that a carboxyl 
group cannot be present. The sodium salt is not perceptibly 
hydrolysed; determinations of the molecular weight in aqueous 
solution by the freezing-point method gave values between 822 
and 991 for different specimens. The electrolytic conductivity of 
aqueous solutions of the sodium salt at different dilutions has also 
been determined. II. W. 

Preparation of Buiylamin© and of «-Dibutylamin©. The 
Separation of Aliphatic Amines by Partial Meutralisation. 
Emil Alphonse Werner (T m 1919, 115, 1010—1014). 

Biochemical Formation of Aminoethyl Alcohol from Serine. 
F. F. Ford ( Biochem . ZeiUch 1919, 95, 281—285),—Amino¬ 
ethyl alcohol was isolated from the products of the decomposition 
of serine by putrefactive bacteria. Ten grams of the amino-acid 
yielded 2*8 grams of crude aminoethyl alcohol pierolonate. 

J. C, D. 

The Muscarine Question. I. Double Salts of certain 
Bases with Platinum. Albert B, Weinhagen (Zeitsch, physiol 
Ghent. 9 1919, 105, 249—257).—Choline platinibromide, 
(C 5 H 14 ON) 2 PtBr 6 , 

large, dark red prisms or octahedra, m. p. 240° (decomp.), is 
.sparingly .soluble in cold water. Choline hydrobromide gives a 
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dark red precipitate with chloroplatinic acid. This double salt 
crystallises from water in prisms and plates, m. p. 255° (decomp.). 
It is apparently the compound (C 6 H 14 ON) s PtClBr 5 . Betaine 
platinibromide crystallises from water in dark red four- or six- 
sided prisms which decompose at 240°. Pyridine platinibromide, 
(C 5 H 5 N) 27 H 2 FtBr ( j, dark red, short prisms, decomposes at about 
280°. On heating the aqueous solution of this salt, a finely 
crystalline, golden-yellow double salt separates, (C 5 H 5 N) 2 PtBr 4 , 
which chars at about 150°. In the course of this change, an 

intermediate product, Pt^^^D H0 5 H 5 N (?), was isolated. 

Arecaidine platinibromide, (C 7 H n 0 2 N) 2 jE[ 2 PtBr 6 ,II 2 0, forms dark 
red, eight-sided prisms, and also- cinnabar-red, thin, rhombic plates, 
decomp. 238°. If a solution containing areeoline hydrobromide 
and chloroplatinic acid is warmed, it turns dark red, and a dark 
red double salt crystallising in six-sided plates and short prisms 
separates. This is apparently (C 8 H 13 0 2 N) 2 ,H 2 PtCl 2 Br 4 . 

Nicotine platinibromide, C 10 H 14 N 2 ,H 2 PtBr 0 ,H 2 O, minute, dark 
red crystals, decomposes at 230°. It is decomposed by water with 
formation of an orange-yellow product. 

No double salts were isolated and identified in the case of 
morphine and hydrazine. J. C. D. 

Epichitosamine and Epiehitose. P. A. Levene (J. Biol 
Ghem ,, 1919, 39, 69—76).—The synthesis of epichit os amine is 
given. This sugar and chitosamine constitute the first pair of 
epimeric hexosamines. By reduction of the lactone hydrochloride 
with sodium amalgam, the crystalline epichitosamine, C 6 H 13 0 5 N, 
was obtained (hydrochloride, C 6 II 13 0 5 N,HC1, m. p. 187° [corm], 
[a]|° —4*7°). The osazone has xn. p. 205°, and the rotation is 
in accord with that found for glucosazone. Efforts to obtain the 
monocarboxylic acid failed, but on oxidation of the hydrochloride 
with nitric acid, saccharic acid was formed. From the hydro¬ 
chloride, by the action of mercuric oxide, the sugar epiehitose, 
xn. p. 240° (corr.) (decomp.), [a]» —96°, was prepared in a 
crystalline condition. It reduces Fehling’s solution. 

Epichitosamine and epiehitose show no mutarotation. If, in 
the former case, this is ascribed to the presence of the betaine 
structure assumed by Irvine and Hynd (T., 1912, 101, 1136), it 
would be expected that it would react differently from the other 
amino-sugars with nitrous acid. No such difference could, how¬ 
ever, be detected. Attempts to oxidise the sugar failed. Another 
peculiarity of the sugar lay in its behaviour towards mercuric 
oxide. Whilst other sugars under this treatment were trans¬ 
formed into the corresponding amino-acids, epiglucosamine formed 
epiehitose. Epiehitose may be represented graphically: 

--O— 

on p °pp , 

>0-0-c—c—O—CH/OH 
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A further peculiarity of epichitosamine was found in its behaviour 
towards nitrous acid. In this case, saccharic acid was obtained, 
and no dehydration with ring formation followed deamination. 

Epichitosamine appears to be an a-amino-sugar, and there are 
reasons for believing that it is represented by on© of the following 
formulae: 


OH 

HO— 

hc*nh 2 

OH-CH 

HO- i) 

HO-OH 
6 h 2 ‘OH 


or 


OH 

HO—| 

nh 2 -oh ( l_ 

OH-OH |' 

. I 

HO- 1 

HC-OH 

CfL-OH 

J. C. D. 


cZ-Chondrosamino- and dbChitosamino-heptonic Acids™ 
P. A, Levene and I. Matsuo (/. Biol. Client 1919, 39, 

105—118. Compare Levene, A., 1916, i, 203, 712).—The 
present communication contains specific directions leading to 
satisfactory yields of chondrosaminoheptonic acid, and simplified 
directions for the preparation of chitosaminoheptonic acid. By 
the action of hydrocyanic acid on hexosamines, a mixture of the 
two epimerides is obtained. The ^-chondrosaminoheptonic 

acids had [a]^— 3*5°, By fractional crystallisation, a 

Isevorotatory ^-chondrosaminoheptonic acid, elongated prisms, 
m. p. 139° (corr.) (decomp.), and a dextrorotatory ^-chondros- 
aminoheptonic acid, were separated. The former showed an 

original rotation, [a]^ —8*25°, and an equilibrium value of 
[a]o —13*00°. This form predominated in the original mixture. 
cZ-rZ-Chondrosaminoheptonic acid has an initial rotation 
[<x]d +42*5° and an equilibrium rotation fa]f? + 65‘0°. The 
^-chitosaminoheptonic acids with original rotation [a]f? 4*4*0° 
and equilibrium rotation [a]g> — 1 * 0 °' were separated into a 
dextrorotatory ^-chitosaminoheptonic acid, heavy prisms, m. p. 
192° (decomp.), initial rotation [a];/ + 6*5° and equilibrium 
rotation [aJJ +2*75°, and a Isevorotatory rZ-chitosaminohep tonic 
acid, prismatic needles, m. p. 139° (corr.) (decomp.), initial rota¬ 
tion [a]o — 7*5° and equilibrium value [ajfjf —12*0°. In the 
original mixture, the dextro-form predominates. 

The attempt to isolate the deaminised heptonic acids in a satis¬ 
factory condition failed. 

After* oxidation with nitric acid after deamination, insoluble 
calcium salts were obtained, which on analysis appeared to be the 
calcium salts of trihydroxyglutaric acids. The calcium salts 
obtained from the two acids showed different optical rotation; 
that from chondrosaminoheptonic acid had [a]? +5*0° (initial) 
and [ajf 4 -1*5° (equilibrium ), whilst that from chitosammo- 
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heptonic acid had [ce]ff + I0*0° (initial) and [a]f + 17*0° (equil¬ 
ibrium). Theoretically, both arninoheptonic acids should yield 
the same trihydroxyglutaric acid. J. C. D. 

Constitution ol Carhamid.es - IX. The Interaction of 
Nitrous Acid and Mono-substituted Ureas. The Prepara¬ 
tion of Diazomethane, Biazo ethane f Diazo-n-butane, and 
Biazoisopentaiie from the Respective Nitrosoureas, Emil 
Alphonse Werner (T., 1919, 115, 1093—1102). 

Cyanogen Chloride. Ch. Maugdin and L. J. Simon ( Compt . 
rend., 1919, 169, 474—476).—There are only two cyanogen 
chlorides. One, a volatile liquid, has the following constants: 
m. p. — 6*5°, b. p. +12-5°/760 mm., B 0 1*222, mean coefficient 
of expansion (0—45°) 0*0019. The other chloride is a solid poly- 
meride, m. p. 145°. The volatile chloride is prepared by the 
action of chlorine or an acidified solution of sodium hypochlorite 
on aqueous solutions of hydrogen cyanide, or of equimolecular pro¬ 
portions of sodium cyanide and hydrogen chloride. It is con¬ 
veniently obtained by the electrolysis of solutions containing equi¬ 
molecular proportions of hydrogen cyanide and chloride, using a 
graphite anode in a closed porous pot provided with a delivery 
tube leading to a freezing bath for the collection of the cyanogen 
chloride. The jiorous pot stands in a metal vessel, serving as the 
cathode, and containing dilute hydrochloric acid. The yield varies 
from 75 to‘ 80% of the theory. The optimum concentration of the 
solutions is about 2 gram-mols. per litre, and under these condi¬ 
tions no appreciable hydrolysis of cyanogen chloride by the aqueous 
hydrochloric acid occurs. The method of Serullas, namely, the 
action of chlorine on mercuric cyanide, gives precisely the same 
product as that obtained by the other methods. G. F. M. 

a-, ft- and y-Trinitrotoluenes. Hugh Eyan and W, M. 
O’Riordan ( Proc . Boy. Irish Acad., 1918, 34, 175—193).—The 
sensitive product to the presence of which accidents with a-trinitro- 
toluene are attributed is usually regarded as derived from a-tri- 
nitrotoluene itself, but the assumption that it is derived from the 
0- or y-isomeride is equally probable, and would be the more 
likely if the latter compounds were chemically more reactive than 
the a-compound. The behaviour of the three isomerides towards 
alkalis, amines, hydrocarbons, and aldehydes under comparable 
conditions has therefore been investigated, and also that of $-tri- 
nitrobenzene towards alkalis. 

The action of aqueous alkali on s-trinitrobenzene yields (1) tetra- 
nitroazoxybenzene (compare Lobry de Bruyn, A., 1895, i, 653), 
which exhibits reactions similar to those of Anschutz and Zimmer- 
mann’s tetranitroazoxytoluene; (2) a small proportion of a com¬ 
pound, ra. p. 200—220°, which is possibly hexanitrodiphenyl 
(m. p. 234°). 

With sodium «-butoxide, a-trinitrotoluene gives a moderately 
stable compound, C 6 H 2 Me(N0 2 ) 3 ,NaO• C 4 H 9 , which explodes when 
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dropped into a tub© heated at 170°; it is apparently accompanied 
by a small proportion of a di- or tri-alkyloxide (compare Busch and 
Kogel, 'A,, 1910, i, 472). 

With either alkali hydroxide in presence of an oxidising agent 
(iodine) or hot alkali hydroxide or carbonate solution, a-trinitro¬ 
toluene gives hexanitrodibenzyl. When treated with alkali hydr¬ 
oxide or carbonate, ^-trinitrotoluene yields a dinitro-m-cresol, 
m. p. 101° (compare Will, A., 1914, i, 509), and a large proportion 
of more complex products, whilst the y-compound gives, in small 
amounts, a dinitro-m-cresol, m. p. 72—73° (Will, loc. cit .), and 
a crystalline compound insoluble in alkali, possibly a dibenzyl or 
stilbene derivative. In all cases, dark, amorphous, explosive sub¬ 
stances were isolated from the products of the action of alkalis. 

^Trinitrotoluene yields brown, complex compounds under the 
prolonged action of aqueous ammonia. With alcoholic ammonia, 
the ^-compound reacts readily in the cold, giving /3~dinitro- 
toluidine, m. p. 95—96° (compare Hepp, A., 1883, 315); with 
aqueous ammonia, the /3-compound yields a small proportion of 
/ 8 -dinitrotoluidine, and the y-conipound y-dinitrotoluidine, m. p. 
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190—192°. 

a-Trinitrotoluene forms an additive compound with p-toluidine 
(compare Jackson and Clarke, P., 1906, 83). 
M> "NOo With aniline, ^-trinitrotoluene yields a 

phenyldinitrotolylamine, m. p. 114—115°, of 
the probable constitution (I) (compare Hepp, 
loc . cit.), and with p-toluidine, a dmitrodi- 
tolylamine , probably (II), which forms red, 
prismatic crystals, m. p. 131°. With 
gives an additive compound, 
C 14 H 14 0 6 lSr 4 , which crystallises in 
yellow needles, becomes orange-red 
at 147°, m. p. 154°; in hot 
alcoholic solution, the reaction 
FOo yields a dinitroditolylamine, prob- 

(II.) ably (III), which forms orange, 

monoclinic plates, m. p. 154°. 

With aldehydes in presence of piperidine, a-trinitrotoluene con¬ 
denses, giving ( 1 ) with benz- 


p-tol uiclin e, y-trinitrotoluene 
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aldehyde, 2:4: 6 -trinitro- 
stilbene; ( 2 ) with anisaldehyde, 
2:4: 6 -trinitro-4 '-methoxy- 
stilbene (compare Pfeiffer and 
Monath, A., 1906, i, 413; 
1916, i, 24); and (3) with 
piperonaldehyde, 2:4: 6-trinitro- 3 ; : 4 ^methylenedioxystilhene, 
C 15 H 9 O ti N 3t which crystallises from benzene in dull yellow prisms, 
turning scarlet on keeping or' on being heated, owing to loss of 
benzene of crystallisation; m. p. (solvent-free), 156—157°. This 
reaction is not shown by either the or the y-compound, even at 
130°, only a brown, amorphous substance being obtained. 
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With phenanthrene, all three trinitrotoluenes form additive com¬ 
pounds, C*H 16 0 6 N 3 : (1) a~compound, bright yellow needles, m. p. 
98—99°; (2) ^-compound, pale yellow, prismatic plates, m. p. 
105°; (3) y -compound, dull yellow, acicular prisms, m. p. 83°. 

The four substances examined react differently with alkalis, but 
in all cases reduction occurs, this probably proceeding to- the form¬ 
ation of an amine; the amino-group of which is then replaced by 
hydroxyl with liberation of ammonia. Complex, phenolic com¬ 
pounds are also apparently formed in considerable proportions. 
In the case of a-trinitrotoluene, this reduction is accompanied by 
an oxidation process, yielding hexanitrodibenzyl; non-phenolic 
compounds obtained from s-trinitrobenzene and y-trinitrotoluene 
may also result from oxidation. 

A sample of crude- y-trinitrotoluene was found to contain a dark, 
amorphous substance, which explodes when heated. T. IT. P, 

a- and /3-Aminoalkyl(aryl)benzenes and. their Derivatives. 
A. Ogata (J*Pharm. Soc. Japan , 1919, 445, 193—216).-—For the 
study of the relation between the chemical constitution of amino- 
compounds and their local narcotic action, the author has pre¬ 
pared (1) five j8-aminoalkyl(aryl)benzenes; (2) five a-aminoalkyl- 
(aryl)benzenes; (3) four aryl derivatives of (1) and (2); (4) two 
N -alkylary 1 derivatives of (1); and (5) three mixed secondary 
alkylamines. Primary amines can be prepared from nitriles by 
reduction with sodium. The author obtained /3-phenylethylamme 
from phenylacetonitrile in 68% yield, and zsohexylamine from 
isohex onitrile. /3-Phenyhbopropylamine, CH 2 Ph*CHMe"NH 2 , can 
easily be prepared by the action of ammonium formate (2 grams) 
on benzyl methyl ketone (2 grains) at 180—200°. Similarly were 
prepared framinohohexyVbemene [fl-amino-a-- phenyl-fi-m e t hyl- 
pentane ], CH 2 Ph*CH(NH 2 )-CH 2 PrA b. p. 121°/8 mm. {hydro- 
(Monde, C P H 10 ]Sr,HCl, m. p. 230—231°), p-amino-octylbenzene 
[fi-ammo-a-phenyloctai ie], CH 2 Ph*GH(NH 2 )-[CH 2 ] 5 -CH 3 , b. p. 
145°/ 75 mm. (hydrochloride, m. p. 134—136°), aj3-diphemylethyl- 
amine, a-phenylethylamine in 65% yield, a-aminomohexylbemene 
\a-amino~a~pherii/l-d-rnethylpentan e ], CTIPh*OB>CH 2 Pr£, b. p. 

146°/3 mm. (hydrochloride, m. p. 289°), and a-amivoheptylbenzene 
[arammo-arphenylheptane], NH 2 -CHPh-[CH 2 ] 5 *CH 3 , b. p.^ 145°/ 
15 mm. ( hydrochloride , m. p. 185—186°), from benzyl isobutyl 
ketone, benzyl ?z-hexyl ketone, deoxybenzoin, phenyl isoamyl 
ketone, and phenyl ^-hexyl ketone respectively. 

Secondary amines, such as di-A-phenyl ethyl amine, bemyl~&~ 
ph em/lis opropylamin e, GH 2 Ph-NH*0HMe‘CH 2 Ph, b. p. 194°/ 
24 mm. ( hydrochloride , m. p. 186-5°), and benzyl-j8-phenylethyl- 
amine have been obtained by reducing with sodium the condensa¬ 
tion products of jB-phenylethyl amine and phenyl acetaldehyde, of 
Aphenyh'sopropylamine and benzaldehyde, and of £J-phenylethyl~ 
amine and benzaldehyde respectively. iso A mylimhexylamine, 
GH 2 Pr^-CH 2 ‘NII-CH^GHo*CH 2 Pr/5 t b. p. 208° /758 mm. (hydro- 
chloride , m. p. 258—259°; stannichloride, m. p, 198°), was pro- 
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pared by the condensation of isoamyl bromide and isuhexylaiiiine, 
and iso umylhe'ptylamvne, C 12 H 27 N, b. p. 229°/761 mm. ( hydro ~ 
chloride , m. p. 235°), by the condensation of isoamyl bromide and 
M-heptylamine, 

Tongue-tests proved that the hydrochlorides of j8-amino-a- 
phenyloctane, a/bdiphenylethylamine, a-phenylethylamine, benzyl- 
jS-phenyhhopropylamine ? and isoamylfeohexylamine have hypnotic 
action. Chemical Abstracts. 

Preparation of Explosives. Thomas Campbell James, James 
Ivor Morgan Jones, and Egbert Xlltyd Lewis (Eng. Pat., 
130357).—Trinitrophenylmethylnitroamine (tetryl) forms stable 
condensation products with aromatic amines, and these can be 
readily nitrated with warm nitric acid, forming nitron-compounds 
suitable for use as high explosives. In the case of trinitrophenyl¬ 
methylnitroamine and aniline, picrylaniline, C 0 H 2 (NO 2 ) s *NH-C 0 H r( , 
is obtained, and this, when nitrated, yields hexanitrodiphenyh 
amine. * C. A. M. 

Action of Bromine on some Derivatives of Diphenylamine, 
Hugh Evan and William O’Etordan ( Proc . Hoy. Irish Acad ., 
1919, 34, 218—225).—The method given by Berger (compare 
Buisson, “ Le Problem© des Poudres ”) for the estimation of the 
total amount of diphenylamine. either free or as nitroso-derivative, 
present as stabiliser in a powder, depends on the conversion of the 
has© into its tetrabromo-compound. By boiling the powder with 
dilute sodium hydroxide solution, the diphenylnitrosoamme is con¬ 
verted into diphenylamine; the distillate is then treated with 
excess of bromine, and the amount not used in the formation of 
the tetrabromodiphenylamine estimated volumetrically. 

The authors' experiments show that the prolonged action of 
bromine on diphenylnitrosoamme in chloroform solution and in 
presence of sunlight yields mainly hexabromodiphenylamine, m. p, 
223° (compare Gnehm, this Journal, 1876, 83), which is also 
obtained under similar conditions from tetrabromodiphenylamine; 
the latter represents the first product of the action of bromine on 
diphenylnitrosoamme. 

Since some of the nitro-derivatives of diphenylamine and 
diphenylnitrosoamme are appreciably volatile in steam, and would 
hence accompany the diphenylamine in the distillate of Berger's 
method, the action of bromine on 4-nitro-, 2:10-, and 4:10-dinitro- 
diphenylmtrosoamines, 2:4-, 2:10~, and 4:10-dinitrodiphenyl- 

amines, and 2:4:8:10-tetranitrodiphenylamine has been investi¬ 
gated; of these compounds, the first three and the last have been 
found among the products of the interaction of diphenylamine with 
the oxy-acids of nitrogen. With the exception of the tetranitro- 
compound; all these compounds react with bromine in chloroform 
solution, the only product being in each case a dibromo-derivative. 
The derivatives of diphenylnitrosoamme lose the nitroso-group on 
hromination and yield the same bromo-compoumds as the corre- 
■ ^ponding nitrodiphenylamines. 
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It is evident that Berger’s method (see above), and also that of 
Dreger (A., 1909, ii, 708), will give untrustworthy results if any 
of the volatile nitro-compounds formed from diphenyl amine in a 
powder escape interaction with the alkali, or if a mixture of tetra- 
and hexa-bromodiphenylamines is formed in consequence either of 
rise of temperature caused by rapid addition of the bromine or of 
prolonged contact of the bromine with the product. 

Di b romoA-ni trodiphenylamine , C 12 H s 0 2 N 2; Br 2 , forms bright 

yellow needles, softening at 212°, m. p. 216°. Bibromo-2:4- 
dinitrodiphenylamine, C 12 H 7 0 4 N 3 Br 2 , prepared from 2:4-dinitrodi- 
phenylamine, forms orange, rhombic prisms, m. p. 195*5°, and may 
Ido identical with the compound, m. p. 196°, obtained by Leymann 
(AT, 1882, 1057). Dibromo-2: 10-dinitrodiphenylamine forms 
felted, yellow needles, m. p. 185—186°. Dibromo-4:: 10-dinitrodi- 
phenylamine forms pale yellow needles, m. p. 247°. T. H. P. 

Action of Nitric Acid and Nitrons Acid on BIphenylamine, 
3L Hugh Ryan and Phyllis Ryan ( Proc . Boy, Irish Acad ., 1918 
84, 194—204).—The experiments here described were all carried 
out at the ordinary temperature and at low concentrations 
Under these conditions, prolonged interaction of equivalent 
amounts of diphenylamine and nitric acid in acetic acid solution 
forms only the nitrate of the base, whilst when a greater propor¬ 
tion of the acid is taken, one portion of the amine is converted 
into a brown, resinous solid and another portion into< nitre-deriv¬ 
atives of diphenylamine, among which the 2:10-dinitro-, 4:10- 
dinitro-, and 2:4:8:10-tetranitro-derivatives have been identified ; 
in only on© experiment was a trace of 2:10-dinitrodiphenylnitroso- 
amine obtained. 

Under similar conditions, the nitration of diphenylnitrosoamine 
proceeds quite differently. When two or more equivalents of nitric 
acid are used per one equivalent of diphenylnitrosoamine, the colour 
of the solution changes slowly from orange to orange-yellow or 
yellow, with separation of the sparingly soluble 2:10-dinitrodi- 
phenylnitrosoamine. The latter is not formed when only one 
equivalent of acid is employed, the products then being 4-nitro- 
diphenylnitrosoamine, and probably a small amount of 2-nitro- 
diphenylnitrosoamine. When larger proportions of nitric acid are 
employed, the acetic acid solution is found to contain 2:4:8:10?? 
tetranitrodiphenylamine and 4:10-dinitrodiphenylamine, together 
with other polynitro-compounds which have not been isolated pure. 
Three apparently different dinitrodiphenylamines have been pre¬ 
pared; all of these are pale yellow and melt with decomposition, 
binary mixtures melting several degrees lower than either of the 
constituents. The fact that these three compounds lose nitric oxide 
when heated may have a hearing on the heat tests for nitrocellulose 
powders stabilised bv addition of diphenylamine. 

The action of nitric acid on diphenyl amine in presence of nitrous 
acid has also been investigated. In this case, the main product is 
. always a dinitrodiphenylnitrosoamine, the formation of which is 
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regarded as an indication of the completion of the stabilising action 
of the diphenylamine. 

4:10 -Dinitrodiphemjlnitrosoamine (?), C 12 H 8 0 5 N 4 , obtained by 
the action in the cold of nitric acid of D 1*43 (6 niols.) on 4-nitro- 
diphenylnitrosoamine (1 mol.) in glacial acetic acid solution, is a 
yellowish-white solid, m. p. 155—159° (decomp.) T. H. P. 

Action of Nitric Acid and Nitrons Acid on Diphenylamine, 
II. Hugh Ryan and Phyllis Ryan (.Proc . Boy. Irish Acad 1919, 
34, 212—217. Compare preceding abstract).—Owing to the ease 
with which the nitroso-group may be split oh from nitrodiphenyl- 
nitrosoamines, the action of nitric acid on diphenylamine and 
diphenylnitrosoamine has been examined in the inert solvent, 
carbon tetrachloride. In this case, the reactions were complicated 
by separation of the solution into two layers with different relative 
concentrations of the reacting compounds, but in general the nitra¬ 
tions follow courses similar to those exhibited in acetic acid. Com¬ 
bination of the two sets of results gives the following scheme for 
the course of the reaction between nitric acid, nitrous acid, and 
diphenylamine at the ordinary temperature, and, at low concentra¬ 
tions of the interacting compounds: 

* • i 

Diphenylamine 

4 

Diphenylnitrosoamine 

4 . A 

4-Nitrodiphenylnitrosoamine (2-Hitrodiphenylnitrosoamine) 
4-Nitrodiphenylamine (2-Nitrodiphenylamme) 

i_ ___I I 

Y 4' 4 * 4' 

4 :10-Dinitrodiphenyl- 2 :1O-Dinitrodiphenyl- (2 ; 8-Dinitiodiphenyl- 
nitrosoamine nitrosoamine nitrosoamine) 

4 ; 10-Dinitrodiphenyl- 2 :10-Dinitrodipheny]- 2:8-Dinitrodiphenyl- 
amine amine amine 

^ 4* 4* > f 

(2:4: 10-Trinitrodiphenylamine) 2:4: 8-Trinitrodiphenylamino 

. 4' Y 

2:4:8:10-Tetranitrodiphenylamine. 

The compounds shown in brackets have not been isolated, but 
are probably present in some of the fractions obtained. T. H. P. 

Melting Point of Pure Phenol. Henri Lergux ( J . Pharm . 
67m m., 1919, [vii], 20, 88—91).—Pure phenol melts at 40*85° and 
boils at 182°/760 mm. Phenol is hygroscopic, and the presence 
;pf of water lowers the melting point to 40°. ’ W. P. B, t 
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Process for the Preparation of Primary Alcohols. 
Sgciete Chxmique des Usines DU Rhone (Brit. Pat., 122630).— 
Ethylene oxide readily lends itself to the practical synthesis of 
primary alcohols provided that it is caused to- react on an ethereal 
solution of an aromatic Grignard reagent in the gaseous form at 
temperatures between 0° and 10° instead of in ethereal solution at 
— 15°, as hitherto- employed. Under the-se conditions, almost 
theoretical yields are obtained. Examples are given of the 
synthesis of phenylethyl alcohol, ?>tolylethyl alcohol, p-methoxy- 
phenylethyl alcohol, and 6 -methoxy-m~tolylethyl alcohol. [See, 
further, J. Soc . Chem. Ind 1919, October.] G. E. M. 

Synthesis of certain Substituted Pyrogallol Ethers, in¬ 
cluding 1 a New Acetophenetidide derived from the Ethyl 
Ether of Syringic Acid. Marston Taylor Bogert and Jacob 
Ehrlich (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1919, 41, 798—810).—-By con¬ 
version of the ethyl ether of syringic acid into the corresponding 
chloride and amide, and subjection of the latter to- -the Hofmann 
reaction, the authors have obtained 3:5-dimethoxyphenetidine, 
which on acetylation yields 3:5-dimethoxyacetophenetidide; this 
compound exhibits marked antipyretic properties, and is not more 
toxic than phenacetin. Syringic acid was obtained in 75% yield 
from 3 :4 :5-trimethoxybenzoic acid by a modification of Bogert and 
Isham’s method (A., 1914, i, 532). 

3 :§~DimethoxyA-ethoxybenzoic acid (syringic acid ethyl ether), 
OEt*C 0 H 2 (OMe) 2 *CO 2 H, forms lustrous, white, sword-shaped needles, 
m. p. 123—124° (corn.), and remains apparently unchanged at 
300°. Its methyl ester, C 32 H lc O r „ colourless, rhombic plates or long 
needles, m. p. 64*5—65° (corr.), ethyl ester, hexagonal crystals, 
m. p. 46—47° (corr.), b. p. 195—196°/30 mm., and amide , 
G 30 H 1s O 3 *CO*NH 2 , white, glistening leaves, m. p. 154—155° (corr.), 
were' prepared. 

3 : 5-Dim,ethoxy-p-phenetidine (3 : &~dimMhox?/A-ethoxy aniline ), 
OEtU n H 2 (OM©) 2 : NH 2 , forms pale brown needles, m. p* 92—93° 
(corr.), and in the air undergoes gradual oxidation to a blue, 
amorphous substance. In aqueous solution, the amine gives a deep 
emerald coloration with ferric chloride and spangles of silver with 
silver nitrate. In concentrated sulphuric acid, it gives a colour¬ 
less solution, but addition of the solid amine to concentrated nitric 
acid produces a deep crimson coloration, changing to clear yellow. 
When diazotised and coupled with a-(£-)naphthol in alkaline solu¬ 
tion, the amine yields a deep crimson (bright vermilion) dye. 

3 : 5 -Zh’m ethoxyaceto-p-phenetidide (3 : 5-dimethoxyA-ethoxy- 
acetanilide ), OEt*C fi H 2 (OMe) 2 *NHAc, forms long, white needles, 
m. p. 129° (corr.). and also crystallises with 1H ? 0 in white prisms, 
m. p. 90° (corr.) ; it is not volatile in a current of steam. 2-Bromo- 
3 ; B-dimethoxy A-ethoxy acetanilide, CjoH 0 O 4 NBr, was obtained 
crystalline. , . 

3 : 5-Dimet ho xyA-ethoxy-phenol, OEt• CJEU(OMeVOH, to which 
the name liomoaniiarol (compare Hiliani, A,, 1897, i, 91; Graebe 
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and Enter, A., 1905, i, 703) is given, forms long, hair-like, pal© 
yellow needles, m. p. 119° (conn), and volatilises slowly even at 
100°; it responds to the ordinary reagents for free hydroxyl groups. 
l-Iodo-3 :5 - d im e t ho xy - 4- e th o xy b e n % en e , OEt*C 0 TIoI(OM©) 2 , crystal¬ 
lises in yellow needles, m. p. 53° (corr.), and exhibits a powerful 
odour resembling that of iodoform. 3 :§-])im,ethox>y-i-ethomy~ 
■phen ylcarb amid e (3 :5 -dim ethoxy dad cm), 

OEt*C c H 2 (OMe)o*NH*CO % NH 2 , 

forms white needles, m. p. 182° (corr.), and, unlike dulcin, is 
practically tasteless. 3 : 5-Dmiethoayy-4-etkoxy-s-diphem/lcarb - 
amide (3: §-dimethoxy-k-ethoxycarbanilide), 

OEt * CpJELo (0 Me) 2 • NH • CONHPh, 

forms long, white, hair-like needles, m. p. 185° (corr.). 3 :5-Dimeth- 
oxyA-ethoxybenzeneazo-fi-naphthol (3 : 5-dimethoxy pheneiidineazo- 
0-naphthol), OEt-C c H 2 (OMe) 2 -N:N-C 10 H fl -OH, forms dark reel 
plates with a bronze-like lustre, m. p. 130° (corr.), and dyes silk 
and cotton salmon-pink and wool bright orange, the colours being 
fast against water, soap, dilute acid, and light. T. H. P. 


Chemical Constituents of Bnlbiis Scillae. Ernst Buschmann 
(Arch. Pharm 1919, 257, 79—86).—For purposes of investiga¬ 
tion, it is essential to use fresh material, since the dried substance 
contains so much syrupy matter that the extraction of th© active 
principles is practically impossible* 

The coarsely powdered material was repeatedly extracted with 
cold water, and the extracts were treated successively with lead 
acetate, sodium phosphate, and ethyl acetate; the last removed a 
small quantity of yellow, crystalline material, the amount of which 
was too small for further investigation. The presence of choline 
in the residual aqueous solution was ascertained by the isolation 
of its platinichioride, m. p. 241°, and aurichloride, m. p. 261°. 
The residue left from the treatment with water was extracted with 
alcohol, and the extract was treated successively with light 
petroleum (b. p. not above 50°), ether, and chloroform. In this 
manner, there were obtained (i) xanthoseillide, lemon-yellow 
needles, m. p. 117—118°, which in an impure form constitutes 
Merck’s scillin, scillisterol , m. p. 163—164° \acetate, m. p. 
133—134°; bromoacetate , m. p. 196° (decomp.)], phytosterol, m. p. 
134° (acetate, m. p. 125—126°), and a brown oil (J) 0‘9248, iodine 
number 57*74—60*03, Kottstorfer number 192*65—199*22) in which 
the presence of formic and palmitic acids, probably also of acetic 
or propionic acid and oleic acid, was established; (ii) a phytosterol- 
glu coside, colourless, slender, indistinct needles, xn. p. 290° 
(decamp.) ; and (iii) a small amount of long, slender needles which 
could not be further investigated. 

The aqueous extract which had been treated with lead acetate 
gradually deposited a brownish-yellow precipitate, from which a 
strong organic acid was isolated, the investigation of which is not 
.complete,; a brown dye was also present. H. W. 
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Some Esters of p-Nitro~ and p-Amino-benzoic Acid. S. Y* 
Hintikka and Linda Melander (Ann. Acad . Sci. Fennicae, 1919, 
[A] { 10, No. 13; from Ohem. Zentr., 1919, i, 836—837 ).—Bomyl 
p -nitrobemoate, m. p. 134°, is prepared by beating a mixture of 
borneol and p-nitrobenzoyl chloride. Camphenilyl p -nitrobenzoate, 
needles, m. p. 98°, is similarly obtained from camphenilol (m. p. 
68—69°, [a] D +19*12°). Fenchyl p- mtrobenzoate crystallises in 
needles, m. p. 108—109° (tbe fenchyl alcohol was prepared from 
fenchone and bad [a] B — 8*43°). Bornyl p-aminobenzoate , pre¬ 
pared by reducing tbe corresponding nitre-ester with stannous 
chloride and hydrochloric acid, forms needles or large, regular 
crystals, m. p. 144°, whilst its acetyl derivative crystallises in 
plates, m. p. 158°. Reduction of camphenilyl pmitrobenzoate leads 
to a mixture of the ammo-ester, plates, m. p. 165°, and a substance, 
m. p. 126—129°. Attempts to reduce fenchyl p-nitrobenzoate by 
tin or stannous chloride and hydrochloric acid, or by zinc and acetic 
acid, led to resinous products. The action of hydrogen in the 
presence of colloidal palladium on an alcoholic solution of the 
fenchyl ester yielded a product, analyses of which gave results 
approximating to those required by the formula C 17 H 2 30 2 N; it 
was an amino-compound, which, however, could not be purified. 
The ester could not be prepared from a mixture of p-aminobenzoic 
acid, fenchyl alcohol, and concentrated sulphuric acid, which yielded 
an oil, b. p. 166—168°/10 mm., Df 0*9535, n l * 1*5193, the form¬ 
ation of which was due to the action of sulphuric acid on the 
alcohol; it is probably an unsaturated hydrocarbon of high mole¬ 
cular weight. H. W. 

Preparation of Organic Stanno- and Stanni-chiori&es. 
III. Compounds of the Amino-acids. J. G. F. Deuce (Ghem. 
News, 1919, 119, 73—74. Compare ibid., 1919, 118, 1, 87).—The 
following organic derivatives of stannous and stannic chlorides have 
been prepared and characterised. Anthranilic acid siannochloride, 
C0 2 H• C 6 H 4 *NH 2 ,HSnCl 3 , is prepared by warming 1*7 grams of 
o-nitrobenzodc acid with 3*6 grams of granulated tin and 30 c.c. of 
hydrochloric acid diluted with an equal volume of water. On cool¬ 
ing, after the solution of the tin, the salt separates in colourless, 
microcrystalline needles, which are washed with diluted hydrochloric 
acid and dried in the air. The salt softens at 85° and melts at 
125° to a colourless liquid. A solution in hydrochloric acid gives 
a white precipitate with mercuric chloride and a brownish-black 
precipitate with hydrogen sulphide. This compound has also- been 
prepared by crystallising the component salts together. Anthranilic 
acid stannichloride, (NH 2 *C f) H 4 *C 0 2 H) 2 ,H 2 SnCl G , is prepared by 
dissolving 3 grams of the first-mentioned compound in diluted 
hydrochloric acid and passing a slow stream of chlorine through the 
solution for three hours. On concentrating, deliquescent needles 
separate from the solution. This salt was also prepared by crystal¬ 
lising a mixture of the component salts, m -Aminobenzoic acid 
siannochloride , (NH2*C 6 H 4 *C0 2 H) 2 ',TT 2 SnCl 4 , is prepared by an 
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analogous method to the first-named salt. It crystallises in a mass 
of feathery needles, m. p. 240°; it is not very soluble in water, but 
the solution is strongly acid, and boiling does not cause hydrolysis, 
in-ad minobemoic acid stanmchloride , (NH 2 * C G XI 4 # 00 2l H) 2 ,H 2 8ixCl G , 
is prepared similarly to- the corresponding ortho-compound. It 
forms short, radiating masses of colourless crystals, m. p. 193°. 
p-rl minobemoic add stanmchloride, (N'H2 # C (; II 4 "C0 2 1I) 2j H 3 SiiC 1 g , 
may be prepared by crystallising 1 a mixture of the component salts 
or by reducing p-nitrobenzoic acid with tin and hydrochloric acid. 
Attempts to prepare the corresponding stannochloride yielded only 
the stanmchloride. This compound crystallises in small, pale 
yellow, brittle needles, and does not melt at temperatures up to 
315°. S'ulphanilic add stanmchloride, 

(KH 2 -C 6 H 4 -S0 3 H) 2 ,H 2 SnCl 6 , 

is prepared by crystallising a solution of the component salts from 
hot diluted hydrochloric acid. It forms a white, microcrystalline 
powder which is sparingly soluble in cold water. With warm water, 
metastannic acid separates ; the salt does not melt, but darkens and 
decomposes at 270°. 4 -Aminophthalic add stannochloride , 

(NH 2 *€ 6 H ? [G0 2 H] 2 ) 25 H s SnCl 4 , 

is prepared by reducing 4-nitrophthalic acid with tin and hydro¬ 
chloric acid. It forms short, white needles, m. p. 274°; it is soluble 
in cold water, but hydrolysed on heating. 4 -Aminophthalic add 
stanmchloride, (NH 2 *C G H 3 [C0 2 H] 2 ) 2 ,H 2 SnCl 6 , is obtained by warm¬ 
ing 2 grams of 4-nitrophthalic acid and 6*9 grams of stannous 
chloride with 100 c.c. of diluted hydrochloric acid for two hours. 
It forms small, pale yellow crystals, m. p. 182°. Aminosalicylic 
add stanmchloride , (NH 2 *C 6 H 3 [0H]'C0 2 H) 2 ,H 2 SnCl G , is prepared 
by reducing nitrosalicylic acid with stannous chloride in alcoholic 
hydrochloric acid; it forms small, brown, prismatic crystals, m. p. 
128°. It is soluble in water, but is hydrolysed on warming. 

J. F. S. 

Heterocnmamic Acids of Erlenmeyer, jm. A. W, K be 
Jong {Proc. K. A had. Wetensch . Amsterdam , 1919, 21, 
1048—1054).—The author has repeated the experiments of Erlen- 
meyer by which the heterocinnamic acids were stated to^be formed, 
and is unable to obtain these substances. It would therefore appear 
that these- compounds are not pure substances and cannot be 
obtained from pure cinnamic acid. J. F. S* 

Constitution, of the wAtropic Acids. L. Smith ( Lunds 
TJniv . A rsskr., 1919, [ii], 14, 3—16; from Ghem. Zentr., 

1919, i, 834—836).—Anhydrous atrolactic acid is smoothly trans¬ 
formed into arisoatropic acid when heated at 140—160° in an atmo¬ 
sphere of carbon dioxide; at 200°, a mixture of the a- and j3~acids, 
containing about 33% of the latter, is formed. Concentrated alkalis 
convert the a-acid into the A acid. It is therefore possible that the 
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acids are aW-raw-sdsomerides, which is consistent with the formulae 
previously proposed for them : 


ce 2 —ch 2 
PhC——CPh 

co 2 h 6o 2 h 
(10 


oo 2 h 


Ph 

\x 

Y\/Ych, 

OH, 

/\ 

H CO,H 

(II.) • 


YV 

\Y\Y 


Me- 


'C,H 


co 2 h' >c< -c i :h 


4 >c< 


Me 

G0 2 H 


(HI*) 


The choice between these formulae is rendered possible by the 
fact that the first contains two similarly situated asymmetric carbon 
atoms; the second has two dissimilar atoms, whilst the third does 
not possess an asymmetric carbon atom. Since a- and 0-fsoatropic 
acids can be resolved by phenylethylamine, formulae I and III are 
excluded. If the acids are really caV£m7is-isomerides, it should be 
possible to obtain the active £r<ms-form from the active cis-form, 
and this can actually be effected by the action of sodium ethoxide 
on the oho-acid, whereby the drfS- acid is produced. The action of 
alcoholic hydrogen chloride on the a-acid leads to the formation of 
a hydrogen ester which, when hydrolysed, yields a mixture of a- 
and 0-watropic acids. The conversion, however, does not occur 
during esterification, as Liebermann assumed, but during hydro¬ 
lysis. The hydrogen ester of the a-acid is an a-eompound which, 
when hydrolysed ih the cold, yields a-acid mixed with only 10% of 
the 0-isomeride. The hydrogen ester of the 0-acid belongs to the 
0-series, and, contrary to Liebermann’s data, cannot be converted 
by heat or by crystallisation from acetic acid into the a-isomeride. 
0-^oAtropic acid and its hydrogen ester yield only 0-acid and 
decomposition products when treated with acetic acid and concen¬ 
trated hydrochloric acid. Attempts to effect the interconversion by 
means of ultra-violet light were unsuccessful. 

a-i so Atropic acid, m. p, 238*5—239° (corr.), or rather lower 
when heating is effected too slowly, is best prepared by heating 
anhydrous atrolactic acid in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide during 
thirty hours at 140—160°. It is converted by boiling alcoholic 
sodium ethoxide or aqueous barium hydroxide solution into 
0-fsoatropic acid, m, p. 208*5—209° (corr.). The latter can be 
resolved into its components with the aid of 7-phenylethylamine in 
aqueous-alcoholic solution, when the salt of the dJ-acid separates. 
d-0-iso A tropic acid has m. p. 196*5—197*5° (corr.), [a] B +8*95° in 
alcoholic solution. 1-0-iso A tropic acid } m. p. 196*5—197°, 
[a] D —8*8° in alcohol, is similarly obtained by the help of d£-phenyl- 
ethylamine. d-a-iso4 tropic acid , prepared by resolving the r-acid 
with ^-phenylethylamine, has fa]^ + 7*25° in alcoholic solution, 
m. p. 239° after darkening, and softening at 234° when not too 
slowly heated, 1-a-isoA tropic acid is isolated from the residues left 
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from the separation of the <#-isomeride or by treatment of the 
Isevorotatory mixture of acids which is then produced with /-phenyl- 
ethylamine; it has [a] D —7*26° in ethyl-alcoholic solution. Ethyl 
hydrogen ffi-isoatropate crystallises in plates, m. p. 116° (corr.). 
Ethyl hydrogen a-iso atropate has m. p. 186°. H. W. 


Camphenecamphoric Acid. S. Y. Hintikka (Ann. Acad . ScL 
Fennicae, 1919, [hi], 6, iii * from Cliem. Zentr 1919, i, 839—840). 
—It has been shown previously (A., 1914, i, 409) that carbo- 
camphenilone is formed by the dry distillation of lead hydroxy- 
camphenilanate, and is converted by hydrogen peroxide into 

camphenecamphoric acid, (Ji fl ^ 00 h).Jh s ( A -> 1914 > 

i, 973). Doubt has been cast on the validity of this formula 
by Aschan (A., 1914, i, 692), but it may be regarded as established 
by Lipp’s synthesis of the acid (A., 1914, i, 542) and by the com¬ 
plete synthesis of camphenilone (A., 1914, i, 852). The results of 
further investigations are most readily explained with the help of 
Lipp’s formula. The constitution of carbocamphenilone (annexed 
formula) follows from its reconversion by 
Off 2 '—OH—“OMe 2 sodium hydroxide into hydroxycamphenilanic 

OH CO " a cid. When camphenecamphoric acid is dis- 
j 2 , tilled under ordinary pressure (Aschan, A., 

Cll 2 OH—CO 1911, i, 797), it yields a liquid, unsaturated 

acid, C 9 H 54 0 2 , and an acid, C 10 H 14 O 3 , in. p. 
134°; the former probably has the structure (I), since, when reduced 
with hydrogen in the presence of palladium, it gives an acid, 
c,h 16 0 2 ) which, appears to he identical with dihydrocamphoceenic 
acid (II) (Bouveault and Blanc, A., 1908, i, 134; 1909, i, 108; 
Hintikka, A., 1914, i, 838). 


ff 2 -CH,--C:CMe 2 
H(C0 2 H)-CH 2 
(I.) 

(pH a -0H 2 ^E-0Me 2 -00 2 H 

OH 2 -CH 2 

(III.) 


CH 2 -CH 2 -(j)H-CHMe 2 
CH(C0 2 H)-gH 2 . 

(II.) 

<j!H 2 -OH 2 -OH*CMe 2 -C0 2 H 
CH—~^OH 
(IV.) 


For purposes of comparison, cj/cZopentaneisobutyric acid (III) has 
been prepared, since the formation of the corresponding unsaturated 
acid (IV) by the decomposition of camphenecamphoric acid is a 
possibility. The ketonic nature of the acid, C in H u O g , is confirmed 
by the isolation of a phenylhydrazone; since the acid is converted 
by cautious heating with potassium hydroxide solution or by boil¬ 
ing with alcoholic sodium methoxide or ethoxide into camphene¬ 
camphoric acid, it may he regarded as camphenilone-a-earboxylic 
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acid (annexed formula). It is probably identical with the acid 
obtained by Houben and Will froth (A., 1913, 
CH 2 # CH‘—“CMe 2 i, 970). The dry distillation of a number of salts 
of camphenecamphoric acid has been further 
I 2 investigated. The lead salt yields camphenilone, 

CH 2 *C(C0 2 H)- CO which is also obtained to some extent from the 
uranyl and ferric salts, but not from the 
calcium or copper salt. 

The following data are recorded. Hydroxycamphenilanic acid 
has m. p. 176—177°, is optically inactive, and gives camphenilone 
with lead peroxide and sulphuric acid. The acid, C 9 H 16 0 2 , pre¬ 
pared by reduction of the acid, C 9 H 14 0 2 , has b. p. 138—139°/ 
10 mm., and is stable towards permanganate; the corresponding 
amide forms leaflets, m. p. 169°. cycloP entaneisohutyric acid is a 
readily volatile oil prepared by the catalytic reduction and sub¬ 
sequent hydrolysis of ethyl c?/c£opentene?hobutyrate ; the correspond¬ 
ing amide has m. p. 141—142°, whilst cyclopentenehobutyramide 
melts at 136—137°. The phenylhydrazone of camphenilone-a- 
carboxylic acid, C 30 H 20 O 2 N 2 , has m. p. 142—143°. H. W. 

Oxidation of Benzaldoxime. J. Bougault and P. Robin 
(Compi. rend 1919, 169, 341—343).—The oximes of the aldehydes 
which would apparently be formed by the elimination of carbon 
dioxide from a-ketonic acids during oxidation with iodine and 
sodium carbonate do not give on similar treatment the same pro¬ 
ducts of oxidation as the oximes of the a-ketonic acids themselves. 
Thus, whilst the oxime of phenylglvoxylic acid gives benzonitrile 
and diphenylglyoxime peroxide, neither of these substances could 
be detected among the oxidation products of benzaldoxime. The 
oxime was treated in benzene solution with aqueous sodium 
carbonate and iodine. A precipitate of benzaldoxime peroxide, 
CHPh:N»0«0-N:0HPh, was formed, and from the benzene layer 
benzoylbenzaldoxime, CHPhtN-OBz, and dibenzenyloxoazoxime, 

CPh<™>CPh, were isolated and identified. The latter two 

substances were separated by forming the easily decomposed iodine 
additive product of dibenzenyloxoazoxime, which is almost insoluble 
in ether. G-. F. M. 

Pungency' of Synthetic Aromatic Ketones Related to 
Zingerone. Leonore Kletz Pearson ( Pharm . J., 1919, 103, 
78—80).—The substances are of the type CHPh!CH*CO*R and 
CH 2 Ph*CH 2 *CO a R, where one or more hydrogen atoms of the 
benzene nucleus is replaced by on© or more hydroxy- or methoxy- 
groups, and where R represents the methyl, ethyl, or phenyl radicle. 
Similar compounds have been studied from the same point of view 
by Nomura and Nozawa (A., 1918, i, 438); the authors have, how¬ 
ever, been able to make several additional generalisations. 

The primary, unsaturated condensation products alone, with the 
exception of o -hydroxystyryl methyl ketone, develop no appreciable 
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pungency on long contact with the tongue; in alcoholic solution, 
the pungency appears, as a rule, slowly. In the case of the corre¬ 
sponding saturated compounds, the pungency develops quickly, both 
alone and in alcoholic solution. j8-3:4-Methylenedioxyphenyl- 
ethyl methyl ketone is an exception in that it develops no appreci¬ 
able pungency by itself. In every case, the unsaturated ketone 
was much more pungent than the corresponding saturated com¬ 
pound. The replacement of the hydrogen of the phenolic hydroxy- 
group of zingerone by an acyl radicle appears to have very little 
effect on the pungency of the compound. On th© other hand, 
3:4-methylenedioxystyryl methyl ketone and 3 :4-methylenedioxy- 
phenylethyl methyl ketone, though containing no free hydroxy- 
groups, are much more pungent than the corresponding 4-hydroxy- 
3-methoxy-derivatives, to which they are closely related. 

Th© replacement of the meta-hydrogen of the benzene nucleus in 
p-hydroxyphenylethyl methyl ketone by a methoxy-group brings 
about a decided increase in pungency. The substitution of a 
bromine atom in this position appears to have a similar effect. 

An increase in the weight of the side-chain causes a decided 
increase in the pungency of the compound. The exceptional 
pungency of o-hydroxystyryl methyl ketone is an outstanding 
feature of the experiments. 

The experimental method of testing the substances consisted in 
dissolving th© compound (OT gram) in alcohol (10 c.c.)« diluting 
1 c.c. of this solution to 3 c.c. or 10 c.c. with water or alcohol (or 
a mixture), and continuing the dilution in this way until the 
pungency was found to have become imperceptible. In the case of 
the more concentrated alcoholic solutions, one or two drops were 
placed on the tongue ; th© effect of the alcohol rapidly disappeared, 
and the pungency became perceptible. With more dilute aqueous 
solutions, a quantity was taken into the mouth and allowed to 
remain there for about three seconds. 

bHydroxy- 3-m ethorrysiyryl ethyl ketone* prepared from vanillin 
and methyl ethyl ketone, is an almost colourless, crystalline solid, 
m. p. 94°, 3 : i-Dihyrlrovyrtyt'yl methyl ketone forms pale brown 

cubes, m. p, 176°. H. W. 

Halogenaiion ©f Juglone : Hew Type of Naphthalene Dyes. 
A. S. Wheeler and J. W. Scott (.7. Amer . Ohem . Soc 1919, 41, 
833—841).—Treatment of juglone (5-hydroxy-1:4-naphthaquinone) 
in acetic acid solution in the chid with chlorine or bromine yields 
juglone dichloride or dibromide, which loses one molecule of 
hydrogen haloid under the action of alcohol, giving 2-chloro~(or 
bromo-) juglone f2-chloro-(or bromo-) 5-hydroxy-1:4-naphthaquin- 
one]. In hot acetic acid solution, the action of chlorine on juglone 
forms 2:3-dichloro-5-hydroxv~l : 4-nanhthaqmnone, whereas that of 
bromine under similar conditions yields 2:3:8-tribromo-5-hydroxy- 
1:4-naphthaquinone; both these compounds form acetyl deriv¬ 
atives, and treatment of the tribromo-derivative with alcoholic 
hydrochloric acid gives S-ehloro-2 :3-dibromo-l; 4-naphthaquinone, 
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Further, the 8-bromine atom of the tribromo-compound is replaced 
by hydroxyl by the action of alcoholic sodium hydroxide, 

2 : 3~dibromo-5 :8-dihydroxy-l: 4-naphthaquinone resulting. 

The tribromojuglone is a brilliant red compound, and constitutes 
a naphthalene dye of a new type. Its sodium salt, readily pre¬ 
pared by shaking its ethereal solution with aqueous sodium 
carbonate, is an indigo-blue compound, and dyes silk a fine cham¬ 
pagne colour and wool a tan colour, -which may be modified by the 
use of mordants; in both cases, the colour is fast against washing 
and ironing, and fades only after long exposure to a southern light. 
Cotton requires a mordant, and, when tannin is used in this 
capacity, assumes an ecru colour. According to- its constitution, 
j uglone itself should act as a dye, but attempts to prepare its sodium 
salt result in its oxidation, whilst careful halogenation of j uglone 
in the cold yields an unstable additive product. 

5-TIydroxy-Y : 4 -naph t ha quin on e 2 : 3 -dichloride (juylone di- 
chloride) , C,oHAPl o, forms lemon-yellow plates, turning brown at 
150°, m. p. 159—160°. 

2-Ghloro^-hydroxy-l : 4 -naphthaquinone ( 2-chI or Of uglone ), 

C 10 H 5 OoC1, 

forms small, flat, yellowish-brown needles, and emits violet vapour 
at above 130°, m. p. 166°. Its acetyl derivative, C 3i >H 7 0 4 Cl, crystal¬ 
lises in transparent, brownish-yellow plates, m, p. 147°. 

2 : 3-D:icMoro-5-7iydroxy-I : \-naj)hthaqmnone (2 : 3 -dichloro- 
juglone), C ]0 H 4 O«CL>, forms lustrous, golden-brown needles, m. p. 
149° (dark red liquid); its acetyl derivative, C 10 H 3 O.>CL*OAc, forms 
yellow plates, m. p, 154° (dark brown liquid). 

^-TIydroxi/~l : 4 -naphthaquinone 2 : 3-dihromide (juglone di¬ 
ll r omul e), Cj ft Tr fi 0 3 Bro, forms rosettes and fan-shaped groups of 
yellow, painted prisms, m. p. 109°. 

2- Bromo-fy-hydroxy~l : 4 -nanhthaquinane (2-hromojnr/loii e), 

C 10 H r> O 3 Br, 

forms clusters of translucent, yellowish-brown plates, m, p. 166° 
(almost black liquid). Its acetvl derivative, C ln H 4 OdBr*OAc, forms 
golden-brown plates, rn, p. 148° (dark yellow liquid). # 

2:3 :8 - Tri b rom o - 5 - hydro xy -1: 4rnaphtJiaqvinone (2:3:8 -trihromn- 
jvf/Jone ), O 10 H 3 O 3 Br 3 . forms brilliant, deep red needles, m. p. 170°, 
and dissolves in concentrated nitric or sulphuric acid with a red 
coloration, and in hot sodium carbonate solution, yielding a purple 
liquid quickly changing to red. Its sodium derivative, 

C 10 H 2 O 3 Br 3 Ma, 

dissolves readily in water or alcohol, and its acetyl derivative, 
C 50 HoOoBiyOAc, crystallises in silky, yellow needles, m. p. 186°. 
Attempts to methylate tribromoj uglone were unsuccessful, and 
oxidation by means of nitric acid or alkaline permanganate solution 
gave no definite product. 

B-Uhloro-2 : 3-dihromo-5-hydroxy-1 : ^-naphthaquinone (S-chtoro- 
2:3 -dihromojuglone), C ln H 3 0 3 ClBr 2 , forms golden-bronze plates, 
in. p. 152° (dark red liquid). 

2:3 -Dibromo-5 : S-dihydroxy-1 :4 -naphihaqidnme (2; 3 -dibromp- 
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8 -hydroxyjuglone), O 10 H 4 O 4 Br 2 , forms small, golden-brown, pris¬ 
matic needles, and emits vapour at about 160°, in. p. 236° (black 
liquid). T. H. P. 

Solubility of Camphor in Water. B. Leo and E. Rimbaoh 
(. Biochem . Zeitsch 1919, 95, 306—312).—The solubility of camphor 
in water at the ordinary temperature is 1 in 598. In Ringer’s solu¬ 
tion under the same conditions, it is 1 in 577. The solubility falls 
with rise in temperature. The dissolution of camphor in water is 
an exothermic process. J. C. D. 


Essential Oil of Perilla citriodora g Makino. Heisaburo 
Konbo and Seitaro Yamaguchi (J. Pharm . Sac. Japan , 1919, 446, 
263—275).— Perilla ; citriodora, Makino, which belongs to the 
Labiaieae group, is known to contain an essential oil in an amount 
2—3% of the weight of the dry leaf, having D 0*911—0*913; 
59*26% of the oil is citral. The authors have investigated the 
chemical nature of the remaining portion of the oil after the citral 
is removed. This oil, after being dried over calcium chloride, can 
be distilled into five fractions under 25 mm, pressure: (1) 90—-100°, 
49%; (2) 100—120°, 5%; (3) 120—130°, 9%; (4) above 130°, 6%; 
(5) residue, 31%. From the first fraction they have isolated a sub¬ 
stance which they have named peritten, b. p. 185—186°, D 20 0*9017, 
n 31 1*47053, [a] n zero. Analysis gives the empirical formula 
C 10 H I4 O. There are only a few substances known to occur in plants 
having a similar composition, the best known being carvone and 
myrrol. Peril!en differs from the former in b. p. and odour, and 
from the latter by the fact that the purple colour with bromine 
quickly changes to green. It contains one furan nucleus, one 
methyl group, and one side-chain with one double bond, which on 

oxidation yields CH 2 Pr0*CH 2 *CO 2 H. 
The annexed formula is suggested for 
this new oil. J) thy dr o peril! en is 

v / ' obtained by reducing perillen, b. p. 

O 182°, 1)22 6*8852, nf 1*45762. From 

* the remaining fractions there was 

obtained a compound, b. p, 251°, D 1 * 0*9088, ??}> 1*50176, 

Mn "“4*358°, which is concluded to be a sesquiterpene. 

Chemical Abstracts, 


HC 


-CMe 

C*CH 2 -CH 2 -CMe:CH 2 


Uzarin from Gomphocarpus Root. Ludwig Kofler (Arch. 
Pharm., 1917, 255, 550—552).—Uzarin (compare Pfennig, A., 
1918, i, 94) may he readily obtained by extracting the root known 
as Gomphocaroms spec., or Wasicky’s ithongua (Ber. dent . Pharm*. 
ffes., 1916, 26, 267), with methyl alcohol on the water-bath, 
evaporating the alcohol, treating the residue with boiling water, 
filtering the hot solution, and recrystallising the uzarin which 
separates on cooling, first from a mixture of methyl alcohol and 
ether, and afterwards from boiling water. The percentages of 
uzarin obtained in this way from the two products were 4*84 and 
3*70 respectively. Uzarin has a slightly bitter haste* and is pro- 
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eipitated from aqueous solution by tannic acid, excess of which, 
redissolves the precipitate. Various colour reactions of the gluco- 
side are described. It begins to decompose at 190°. T. H. P. 

Meconic Acid and its Behaviour in the Estimation of 
Morphine in Opium. A. Heiduschka and M. Paul (Arch. 
Pharm., 1917, 255, 482—496).—Ammonium meconat© separates in 
crystals containing 1H 2 0 when prepared in aqueous solution or in 
the anhydrous form, (NH 4 ) 2 C 7 H 2 0 7 , when prepared from meconic 
acid and ammonium acetate in absolute alcoholic solution: the salts 
are neutral towards iodeosin and dimethylamino azobenzene. 
Calcium meconat© has the formula C 7 H 2 0 7 Ca, ox% when dried at« 
110°, C 1 4 H 2 G 1 3 Ca 2 , both salts being neutral towards the above 
indicators; the solubility of the former in N/ 10-ammonia solution 
was measured at 18°. 

The meconic acid contained in opium does not affect the results 
obtained in estimating the morphine by precipitation with 
ammonia (compare this vol., ii, 437). T. EL P, 

Physiologically Active Constituents of Certain Philippine 
Medicinal Plants. III. A. H. Wells (Philippine J. ScL, 
1919, 14, 1—7).—'The dry wood of Arcangelisia flava (Linn.) con¬ 
tains 4*8% of berberine, probably a higher percentage than that in 
any other Philippine plant. As the wood is soft and porous and 
contains but little extractive matter, the recovery of the- alkaloid 
is simple, involving merely maceration with 95% alcohol, evapor¬ 
ation of most of the alcohol, and the recrystallisation of the salt 
formed by the addition of a mineral acid to the concentrated 
liquor. The plant is therefore an excellent source of the drug. 
Cassia siamea (Lam.) occurs only in cultivation as a shade tree. 
The pods, leaves, and branches contain a poisonous alkaloid having 
the empirical formula C 14 H 19 O s N, The rhizomes of Geodorum 
nutans contain about 14% of a water-soluble adhesive gum of 
exceptional strength and lasting power. Coriaria intermedia, 
known in New Zealand as “ toot plant,” contains small quantities 
of a poisonous glucoside in its leaves and fruit. G. F, M, 

Syntheses in the Cinchona Series. I. The Simpler 
Cinchona Alkaloids and their Dihydro-derivatives. Michael 
Heidelberger and Walter A. Jacobs (/> Amer. Ghem , Sac 
1919, 41, 817—833).—The reduction products of various cinchona 
alkaloids and certain synthetic homologues of these products are 
described. The reduction of cinchonine, cinchonidine, quinine, and 
quirddine to hydrocinchonine, hydrocinchonidine, hydroquinine, and 
hydroquinidine was readily effected by means of palladous chloride 
in dilute sulphuric acid solution (D.R.-P. 252136). The properties 
of the hydrogenated alkaloids obtained agree with those recorded 
for the natural compounds. Hydrocupreine may be prepared in 
large quantity by de-etherifying hydroquinine by means of boiling 
aqueous hydrobromic acid. 

Hydrocupreine and its ethyl ether, which, as derivatives of hydro- 
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quinine,, are lsevorotatory, are compared with the corresponding 
dextrorotatory stereoisomerides derived from hydro quinidine. 
These, which are named hy dr ocupr eidine and ethylhydrocupreidine, 
have not been previously described, although the former was 
evidently obtained crystalline by Forst and Bohringer (A., 1882, 
1306) by heating hydroquinidine with hydrochloric acid in a sealed 
tube. Hydrocupreidin© is readily isolated from hydroquinidine by 
the method used for preparing its lsevorotatory isomeride, hydro- 
cupreine, and it is easily converted into its ethyl ether by means of 
ethyl sulphate and alcoholic alkali. 

Quinicine was prepared by isomerisation of quinidine in accord¬ 
ance with Miller, Bohde, and Fusseneggers instructions (A., 1901, 
i, 95), and was readily isolated in good yield as the monohydro¬ 
chloride, which was unobtainable by other workers. 

6'6c-Octylhydrocupreine dihydrochloride, recommended in 
Germany during the war, under the name “Vuzin,” for the treat¬ 
ment of infected wounds, has also been prepared hy the authors. 

The values given for the optical rotations are calculated from the 
formula [a] = 100a/?c, c representing grams of substance per 100 c.c. 
of solvent; for low concentrations, these values are close approxim¬ 
ations to the true ones* 

The properties of the anhydrous hydrochlorides of the bases are 
as follows: cinchonine, softens at 175°, ni. p. 217—218°* (slow 
decomp.), [a]if 5 + 177*4° (c= 1-083); cinchonidine, softens at about 
160—170°, m. p. 242° (slow decomp.), [a]? -117*6° (c = l*214); 
quinine, melts to a jelly at 154—160°, [a]! 0 —149*8° (e; = 1*322); 
quinidine, m. p. 258—259° (decomp.) with previous darkening and 
sintering, [a]| n +200*8° (c = T3); hydroquinidine, m. p. 206—208°, 
MB -123*9° (c —1*113); hydrocinchonidine, xn. p. 202—203°, 
[a] D -89*4° (c~ 1*197). 

ITydrocupreine, prepared as described above, forms faintly cream- 
coloured plates, and at 185—190° swells and evolves gas, with form¬ 
ation of an adherent, glassy mass, which liquefies completely and 
darkens at 230°; [a]^ —148*7° (c = l’13) (compare Giemsa and 
Halberkann, this vol., i, 33). The hydrochloride , C 19 H 2 40 2 lSr 2 j HCl, 
forms anhydrous, radiating masses of needles, blackening at above 
255°, m. p. 280° (decomp.; rapid heating), [a]f’ r> - 132*3° 
(c = 0*945). The dihydrobromide ( + 2IBO) forms leaf-like aggre¬ 
gates of irregular prisms; the anhydrous salt turns yellow and 
softens to a jelly at about 180—190°, gradually liquefying at higher 
temperatures. The nitrate forms rosettes of anhydrous, fiat needles, 
m. p. 220—222° (darkening). 

Ethylhydrocupreine hydrochloride (compare Giemsa and Halber¬ 
kann, loc. cit.) forms anhydrous, rhombic crystals melting at 
252—254° to a brown, turbid liquid, which rapidly clears, 
[a]xJ —123*6° (c = 0*959). The hydrobromide forms aggregates of 
anhydrous rhombs, m. p. 258—259° (darkening), the dihydro¬ 
bromide ( + 0*5H 2 O), greenish-yellow crusts of rhombic crystals, and 
the methiodide, glistening, pale yellow plates, m. p. 195—196°, 
[a]g’ B —113*0° (c = 0*992). 

sec.-Oetylhydrocupreine dihydrochloride ( ff vuzin”) forms pale 
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yellow sheaves and rosettes of slender needles ( + 2H 2 0); the 
anhydrous salt softens slightly above 140°, melts to a jelly at 
157—160°, and liquefies completely at 190—-195° (evolution of gas). 

Hydrocinchonine hydrochloride was prepared (1) from the 
alkaloid occurring naturally as a by-product in the oxidation of 
commercial cinchonine to cinchotenine, and (2) from the base pre¬ 
pared by reducing cinchonine by means of palladium and hydrogen. 
Both salts (+ 2HgO) conformed to' Forst and Behringer's descrip¬ 
tion (A., 1881, 620). Anhydrous salt (1) darkens above 180°, m. p. 
220—221°, [a ]n 4-155*2° (c = 0*796), whilst (2) darkens slightly 
above 200°, m. p. 221—223° (evolution of gas), [a]§ +159*3° 
(c~ 0*741) (compare von Arlt, A., 1899, i, 962). 

Hydroquinidin© hydrochloride (compare Forst and Behringer, 
A., 1882, 1306) darkens at about 270° and decomposes at 273—274°, 
[a]g +183*9° (c-1*278). 

Hydrocivpreidine (annexed formula) forms glistening, cream- 
coloured, hexagonal plates ( + 0*5— 1H 2 0) ; the anhydrous base 

softens to a jelly above 170° 

N< .-OH(OH)-OH-OH, 



n-oh 2 -ch 2 


and liquefies completely at 
* 2 \ about 195°, [a] b 5 + 253*4° 

"CH (in alcohol; c = 1*422). In 
OH “OHEt^ its c ^ lem ^ ca ^ properties it is 
2 strictly analogous to its 

laevorotatory stereoisomer!de. 
The hydrochloride , C 19 H 24 0 2 lSr2,HCl,H 2 0, forms rosettes and sheaves 
of prismatic needles, and, when anhydrous, has m. p. 231—233° 
(darkening), [a] +194*2° (c = 0*618); its aqueous solution is yellow. 
The dihydrobromide forms anhydrous, pale yellow, glistening plates, 
and turns yellow when heated, but does not melt at 275°. The 
hydriodide forms pink, rhombic plates ( + H 2 0), m. p. 209-—212° 
(anhydrous). The nitrate forms cream-coloured rhombs ( + H 2 0), 
the anhydrous salt turning yellow and softening to a jelly at about 
160°, and liquefying completely at 175—180°. The methiodide 

forms glistening prisms, m. p. about 295° (decomp.), [a]|° +202*6° 
(in 50% alcohol; c = 0*555). 

Efhylhydrocv/preidinc (ethyl ether of hydrocupreidine), 

CojHggOoNg, 

forms rosettes and sheaves of slender needles, m. p. 197*5—198°, 
showing slight preliminary softening and resolidifying a few 
degrees below the melting point; [a]f‘ s +212-8° (in alcohol; 
c = l*008). The hydrochloride forms nacreous aggregates of fiat 
needles and long, narrow plates (+ 4H 2 0) with a slightly bitter 
taste; the anhydrous salt sinters to a jelly at 140—155°, m. p. 
258—260°, [<x]5> +183*3° (c = 0*592). The hydrohromMe forms 
anhydrous, rhombic crystals, m. p. 250-5—-253° (slow decomp.). 
The dihydrobromide forms radiating masses of slender, silky needles 
( + 0*5H 2 O), the dried salt turning yellow above 130°, melting to a 
jelly at about 175—185°, and swelling and evolving gas at 
200—205°. The methiodide forms rhombs and prisms, decomposing 
at 253—-255°, [«]??+189*6° (in methyl alcohol; c = l*131). 

' Qtiimcine hydro chloride , C 20 H 24 O 2 N 2 ,HCl, which may readily be 
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prepared directly from the base, forms arborescent aggregates of 
minute leaflets, m. p. (1) 179—180°, (2) 180—182°, [a]g> (1) 
+16*26° (c = 0*80), (2) +18*7° (c = 1*861). T. H. P. 

Stereochemistry of Hyoscine @ Harold King (T,, 1919, 115, 
974—982). 

' Preparation of 6-Hydroxy-2-phenylpyridine-5-carl)oxylic 
Acid. Chemische Fabrik auf Actien vorm. E. Schering (D.R.-P. 
312098; from Chem . Zentr 1919, ii, 852).—The process depends 
on the oxidation of 2-phenylquinoline bases, substituted in 
the benzene nucleus, by potassium permanganate in acid solution. 
Examples are cited of the oxidation of 8-methoxy-2-phenylquinoline, 
8-hydroxy-2-ph©nylquinoline, ^-ethoxy-2-phenylquinoline y mu p. 
132° (prepared by heating the corresponding 4-carboxylic acid at 
250°), and Q-amino-2-phenylquinoline , m. p. 122—123° (prepared 
by heating the corresponding 4-carboxylic acid above its melting 
point). Q-Hydroxy-2-phenylpyridine-5-carboxylic acid (2 -phenyl- 
pyridone-b-carboxylic acid) forms colourless crystals, m. p. 280—281° 
(corr.), 287—288° when rapidly heated, and is transformed at 300° 
into 2-phenylpyridone, A sulphonic acid is produced when it is 
treated with sulphuric acid containing 15% of S0 3 at 150—160°. 
The aqueous solutions of the alkali salts are slightly fluorescent. 
The acid is used medicinally. Q-Ry dr oxy pyridine-2 : h-dicarboxylic 
acid , m. p. 287—289° (decomp.), is obtained as a by-product during 
the oxidation of 8-methoxy-2-phenylquinolme. EL W. 

Dyes Derived from Quinolinic Acid. Praphulla Chandra 
Ghosh (T., 1919, 115, 1102—1105). 

Crystallography and Optical Properties of Pinaverdol. 
Edgar T. Wherry and Elliot Q. Adams (J . Washington Acad . 
Sci.j 1919, 9, 396—405).—Pinaverdol, or 1: V : 6M;rimethyK$o- 
cyanine iodide, is used as a sensitising dye for photographic plates. 
The crystals are monoclinic peri-rhombic ”) with a: b :c = 1*1014: 
1:1*6053, j8 = 88°20 / , and they vary from prismatic to tabular in 
habit in different preparations. They display brilliant reflection 
pleochroism with metallic colours; faces in the prism-zone are 
brass-yellow, whilst those nearly perpendicular to the vertical axes 
are bronze-violet; faces lying between these display intermediate 
colours, usually a brilliant metallic-green (beetle-green). Crystals 
less than 0*02 mm. in thickness transmit light and show strong 
absorption and pleochroism. Refractive indices, a about 1*58, 
0 and y more than 1*75, probably near 2*0; optically negative. 

l. j. s. 

Isolation of the Iodine Compound which Occurs in 
Thyroid. E. C. Kendall (/. Biol Chem ,, 1919, 39, 125—147).— 
Hydrolysis of the fresh thyroid glands is effected with aqueous 
sodium hydroxide for twenty-four hours, A quantitative separation 
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of the-fats as sodium soaps is then possible* and a perfectly clear 
alkaline filtrate of the hydrolysed tissue is obtained. ' On acidifica¬ 
tion of this solution* a fine* flocculent precipitate separates which 
contains, approximately 26% of the total iodine. The total iodine 
is therefore divided into acid-soluble and acid-insoluble fractions. 
The, proportion found in each fraction is remarkably constant* and 
it is suggested that the ratio expresses the equilibrium existing in 
the glands between the completed iodine compound possessing 
physiological activity and the materials which are used by the 
gland in the building up of this substance. When physiologically 
tested, the acid-soluble components are inactive, but the small acid- 
insoluble fraction is highly active. . 

This - fraction apparently consists of a mixture of substances 
possessing the properties of colloids. As a whole, the fraction 
possesses acidic properties, and it was ascertained that the iodine 
compound was not present in the free form. By repeated precipita¬ 
tion with barium hydroxide and removal of the barium as barium 
sulphate, a preparation containing 47*3% of iodine and nearly free 
from coloured impurities was obtained. This material was dis¬ 
solved in 95% alcohol, and on evaporation yielded a whit© powder 
insoluble in alcohol and containing about 60% of iodine. When this 
product was dissolved in aqueous sodium hydroxide, precipitated' by 
adding sulphuric acid, and boiling, it was converted into fine, white, 
microscopic crystals. This iodine compound has been termed 
thyroxin. The experimental conditions which influence the isola¬ 
tion of thyroxin are folly considered. When an impure prepara¬ 
tion of thyroxin is neutralised, iodine is eliminated, but this does 
not occur as readily when the pure product is used. Thyroxin is 
very susceptible to reduction in alkaline solution by means of 
metals. 

There are two distinct actions produced by carbon dioxide. One 
is a partial purification of thyroxin by precipitation from an 
alkaline solution, whilst the other results in the formation of a 
mono-metal salt of the closed-ring form of thyroxin. 

One ■ of the most important reasons for the failure to separate 
thyroxin consistently was the variability of the samples of 
desiccated thyroid used. Samples obtained during the winter 
months show that during this period the glands are so low in iodine 
content as to make the isolation impracticable. 

The, process has been carried out on a large scale, and is fully 
described. It is stated that the substance is j3-4: 5 :6-tri-iodo-2- 
keto-4:5 :6-trihydroindolepropionic acid, 

§B H CO>°' OHi ' CH2 ' Cn2H - 

It may exist in three forms, a keto-form with the carbonyl group 
adjacent to the imino-group, the tautomeric form with an a-hydr- 
oxy-group and doubly linked nitrogen with no hydrogen in posi¬ 
tion 1, Mid a form in which there is an open-ring structure; ; 
is stated that the synthesis has been accomplished by Osterberg 
vox*, cxvx i x 
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iii 1917, and .that Ms work lias been repeated and confirmed in 
1919, Ed details of the synthesis or of the determination of struc¬ 
ture are given. 

An acetyl derivative has been prepared. This derivative yielded 
a disilver salt, and to account for this, rupture of the pyrrole ring 
between the ixnino- and the carbonyl groups is assumed to have 
taken place. J. C. D. 

Capsaicin. 1. Arthur Lapworth and Frank Albert Hoyle 
(T., 1919, 115, 1109—1116). 

Preparation of Nitrogenous Condensation Products of the 
Anthraqninone Series, Farbwerke vorm. Meister, Luciijs, & 
Bruning (D.R.-P. 311906, additional to D.R.-P. 298706; from 
Ohem. Zentr 1919, ii, 851—852. Compare A., 1918, i, 191).— 
Thiazole compounds are obtained by treating o-halogen-substituted 
acidylaminoanthraquinones with alkali sulphides in accordance with 

the scheme A^J 00 ' 11 + H 2 S A<gJ>C*B + H 2 0 + H*Hal, 

where A represents the anthraquinone group. Thus, C -phenyl- 
1: 2-anthraquinonethiazole, pale brown needles, which yield yellow 
to reddish-brown solutions in organic solvents and yellowish-brown 
solutions in sulphuric acid, is prepared by boiling 2-bromo-I- 
benzoylaminoanthraquinone with alcohol and crystalline sodium 
sulphide. ■ Similarly, l-chloro-2-acetylaminoanthraquinone gives 
C-methylanthraquinone-2:1-thiazole, yellowish-green needles, m. p. 
258°, which dissolve in. organic media and sulphuric acid, forming 
yellowish-brown and yellow solutions respectively. H. W. 

Reaction of lodoantipyrme* J. Bougault (Ann. Chim . anal 
1919, [ii], 1, 254; from Soc, Pharm 1919).—Two atoms of iodine 
are liberated, and antipyrine (l-phenyl-2:3-dimethyl-5-pyrazolone) 
is regenerated when an aqueous solution of iodoantipyrine is treated 
with potassium iodide and hydrochloric acid; this reaction, 
analogous to that given by hypoiodous amides, indicates that the 
‘iodine is combined directly with the nitrogen, although this is not 
confirmed by the formula ascribed to the substance. W. P. S. 

Pyrimidines. LXXXVII, Alkylation of 5-Aminonracil. 
Treat B. Johnson and Itwao Matsuo (J. Amer. Ohem , Soc. } 1919, 
41, 782—789).—It has been shown that exhaustive alkylation by 
means of methyl iodide converts uracil and 5-nitrouracil ultimately 
into the corresponding 1:3-dimethylpyrimidines. 5-Aminouracii 
offers, however, greater possibilities of substitution than either of 
these pyrimidines owing to the presence of the basic amino-group 
in the 5-position of the ring. Experiment shows that the potassium 
salt of the aminouracil reacts with methyl iodide at the tempera¬ 
ture of boiling methyl alcohol, yielding 5-amino-l: 3-dimethyl- 
uracil, the substitution occurring entirely in the nucleus of the 
pyrimidine ring. That substitution does' not take place , in "the 
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amino-group is established by the fact that, of the four nitrogen- 
substituted dimethyl derivatives possibly obtainable by alkylation 
with methyl iodide, neither 5-dimethylaminouracil .(compare 
Wheeler and Jamieson, A., 1904, i, 942) nor 5-methylamino-l- 
methyluraci! nor 5-methylamino~3-methyluracil (see below) is 
identical with the compound actually obtained. 

In the conversion of uracil into 5-nitrouracil, the large excess of 
nitric acid (D 1*5) is now found to be unnecessary, a theoretical 
yield being obtained with 4*5 parts of the acid per 1 part of uracil. 

5-Ammo-1 : 3-dimethyluracil , ^ orms 

hexagonal plates, m. p. 233—235°, its hydriodide , colourless prisms, 
m. p. 275°, and its picrate , yellow needles, melting at 246° to. a 
dark oil with marked effervescence. 

5 - Methylamino -1 - methyluracil , CbNHMe, 

obtained from 5-bromo-l -methyluracil and methylamine, forms 
needles, m. p. 209°, and responds to Wheeler and Johnson’s test for 
uracil (A., 1907, ii, 826); its picrate crystallises in long, yellow 
needles, m. p. 175°. 

Alkylation of 2-ethylthiol~6-pyrimidone with methyl iodide 
under the conditions employed by Johnson and Heyl (A., 1907, 
i, 728) for the preparation of 2-ethyl thiol-1--methyl-6-pyrimidone, 
followed by hydrolysis by digestion with hydrochloric acid, yields a 
mixture of uracil, 1-methyluracil, and 3-methyluracil, so that alkyl¬ 
ation occurs in both the 1- and 3-positions. 

5-Bromo-3-methyluracil, prepared by Johnson and Clapp (A., 
1908, i, 835) by the action of bromine on aqueous 3-methylcytosine, 
may also be obtained in quantitative yield by treatment of 3-methyl¬ 
uracil with bromine in glacial acetic acid solution at the ordinary 
temperature. 

B-Methylamino-Z-me thyluracil, CO<C^^ e .Q^^C‘NHMe, pre¬ 
pared by heating 5-bromo-3-methyluracil with excess of aqueous 
methylamine solution (33%), forms plates, m. p. 206°'. 

5-lf ethylaminauradl, CO<C^^ B Q-^^C*NHMe, obtained by heat¬ 
ing 5-bromouraciI (1 mol.) with 33% aqueous methylamine (4 mols.) 
solution, forms crystals, and, when heated slowly, gradually decom¬ 
poses without melting; when heated rapidly, it darkens at 285° and 
melts with violent effervescence at 297°'. It gives Wheeler and 
Johnson’s reaction for uracil. Its picrate forms stout prisms, m* p. 
185° (efferves.). 

An attempt to prepare 5-amino-1:3-dimethyluracil from 5-nitro- 
1; 3-dimethyluracil by reduction with aluminium amalgam in dilute 
aqueous ammonia gave unsatisfactory results. T. H. P. 

Pyrimidines- LXXXVIII. Synthesis of Cytosine Aldehyde. 
Treat B. Johnson and Louis A. Mikeska (/. Amer. Chem. Soe 
1919, 41, 810—817).—The action of phosphorus oxychloride or 

x 2 
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pent&cMoride on 2 -etlxyltkiol-4--aldeliydo“6-pyriinidoi3.© (compare 
Johnson and Cretcher, A., 1915, i, 1002) gives, not the expected 
imid© chloride or its chloro-ether, but 6-c3doro~2-ethylfchicl-4- 
kldehydopyrimidme. The action of ammonia on this compound 
results in the replacement of the chlorine atom by an amino-group, 
but the ammonia reacts also with the aldehyde group, giving 
1 6-amino-4-iminonxethyl-2-ethylthiolpyrimidine; hydrolysis of, the 
latter appears to proceed beyond the formation of cytosine-4- 
aldehyde to the stage of complete reduction of the compound to 
uracil. A third product of the action of alcoholic ammonia on 
6-chloro-2-ethylthiol-4-aldehydopyrimidine is the anhydro-deriv- 
ativ© of 6-amino-2-ethylthiol-4-aldehydopyrimidine, this resulting 
from the inner condensation of the corresponding aldehyde.. The 
6-amino-2-ethylthiol-4-aldehydopyrimidine was not isolated, but it 
appears to represent. the principal product of the reaction, and, on 
digestion with hydrochloric acid, is converted into cytosine-4- 
aldehyde with evolution of ethyl mercaptan. 

^Ghloro^-ethylthioIA-aldehydopyrimidme, 


SEt< 


■Nr 


rOCI 


>CH, 


% N'C(OHO)* : 

forms a dark oil, b. p. 138—139°/10 mm., 151—158°/14 mm., 
solidifying completely on cooling. Its 'phenylhydrazone , 

C 13 H 13 N 4 C1S, . 

forms long, yellow needles, m. p. 147°, and its anil, C 13 H i2 N s C 1S, 
distorted prisms, m. p. 85°. 

^_^ 6-.4 mino~i~iminomethyl-2~e thylthiolpyrimidin-e, 

forms prisms, m. p. 

182°. 

The inner anhydride of $-amino~2-ethylthiolA~ 
aldehydopyrimidme (annexed formula) forms crystals, m. p, about 
210° (decomp.). , T. H, E. 


■SEfO Off !| 

** "11 'I 

N—(5—OH 


Ricinine * E. Wintbbstbin, J. Keller, and A. B. Weinhagen 
(Arch. Pharm 1917, 255, 513—539).—The formula, C 15 H 14 0 4 N 4 , 
given by Soave (A., 1896, i, 386) for ricinine must be regarded as 
erroneous, the results of the authors 5 analyses and of an investiga¬ 
tion of the decomposition products indicating the formula 
€ 8 H s 0 2 N 2 , although ebullioscopic measurements in chloroform, 
„ methyl acetate, and pyridine yield values corresponding with 
C 12 H 1S 0 3 N 8 ; no* explanation of this discrepancy is advanced. The 
compound, 0 8 H 8 0 2 N 2) HgCl a , m. p. 201—202°, Soave (he. ck ,) 
described as C 17 H 13 0 2 N^HgClg., m, p. 204°. 

'j Ricinine is readily hydrolysed by alkalis, yielding methyl alcohol 
and the sparingly soluble ricininic acid, C 7 H 6 0 2 N 2 > m. p. 292°; 
Soave gave m. p. 295°, and Maquenne and jphilippe (A., 1904, 
i, 339; 1905, i, 80). m. p. 320°, which is that of the sodium salt. 
6n© hundred grams of water dissolve 0*072 gram of the acid at 
18° and 0*87 gram at 100°. The diver ,(* H 2 0) and barium salts 
were prepared and analysed. Ricininie acid is optically inactive, 
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and attempts to esterify it were unsuccessful. Treatment of 
ricinin© with a small proportion of permanganate results In hydro¬ 
lysis accompanied by oxidation of the methyl alcohol liberated, 
whilst, when excess of permanganate is used, ammonia, hydrocyanic, 
oxalic, and succinic acids are formed, together with other products 
not investigated. 

When distilled with zinc dust, ricinin© gives pyridine and other 
compounds, and when fused with potassium hydroxide, aliphatic, 
amines. Towards ordinary reducing agents, ricinin© exhibits con¬ 
siderable stability, but by hydrogen in presence of platinum black 
it is slowly converted into tetrahydroricinine, C 8 H 12 0 2 N 2 , which is 
far less poisonous than ricinin© and forms a readily soluble, crystal¬ 
line hydrochloride , C 9 H 12 0 2 N 2 ,HC1, m. p. 212—215°, a crystalline 
platini chloride, (C 8 H 32 6 2 N 2 ) 2 ,,H 2 PtCl f> , decomposing at about 
222—225°, and an auricliloride , C 8 H 12 0 2 N 2 ,HAuCl 4 , sparingly 
soluble in water. Tetrahydroricinine gives precipitates with a large 
number of alkaloid reagents. Hydrogenation of ricininic acid 
yields methyl amine. 

When heated with concentrated hydrochloric acid at 145°, both 
ricinin© and ricininic acid yield ammonia and the base, C 6 H 7 0 2 ISF 
(compare Maquenne and Philippe, loc. cit.), which is also obtained., 
by the action of 57*4% sulphuric acid on ricininic acid at 140°; 
Under the latter conditions, ricinin© gives a base, C 7 H 9 O^N’ 
( + 3H 2 0), which crystallises in shining, felted needles, m. p. 
55—57° or 112—114° (anhydrous), and yields a platinichloride, 
(C 7 H 9 0 Q U)o,HoPtCl 6 , m. p. 198—199°, an auricliloride, 
(C 7 H 9 0 2 N) s ,HAu( 31 4 4 HoO, 

m. p. 129—131° (dried in a vacuum), and a bromine additive com¬ 
pound, m. p. 95°* or 110° (dry); various reactions of this base, 
which exhibits normal cryoscopic behaviour in water, are described. 
The decomposition of ricinine by sulphuric acid is expressed by the 
eq nation C 8 H 8 0 ? ,N<> 4- 2H 2 0 = + C0 2 4 C 7 H 9 0 2 N, and that of 

ricininic acid by C 7 H fi 0 2 No4- 2H*,6=NH 3 4 C0 2 4 C 6 H 7 0 9 E\ 

Both ricinine and the base, C 7 H 9 0 2 N, contain one methoxy-group 
in the molecule; the former yields neither a benzoyl nor an acetyl 
compound, but with bromine it gives the hromo-de rivative, 
C 8 H 7 0 2 N 2 Br, m. p. 226—230° (compare Evans, A., 1900, i, 309; 
Soave, loc,'cit,). Ricininic acid cannot be converted into ricinine 
by the ordinary methods of methylation. 

• Since, under certain experimental conditions, ricinin© gives' 
Weidel's and the murexide reactions, it is possible that its molecule 
contains a pyrimidine ring. T. H. P. 

Vicine. I* E. Winterstexn ( Zeitsch: physiol Ghem 1919, 
105, 258—264. Compare Levene, A., 1914, i, 1004).—The 
author's preparation had m. p, 239—242° (decomp.). A 10% solu¬ 
tion in 10% sulphuric acid had [a] i 5 — 8*77°, whilst a 6*6% solu¬ 
tion in N /5-sodium hydroxide gave [a] D — 12T°. On hydrolysis 
with iV-sulphuric acid,, it yielded 59’3% and 60*05% of a sugar, 
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identified definitely as dextrose. The elementary analysis corre¬ 
sponded with Ci 0 Hi 6 O 7 N 4 . J. C. D. 

Abnormal Behaviour of Glyoxalinecarboxylic Esters and 
Anilides towards Biazoniizm Salts. Robert George Farghrr 
and Frank Lee Pyman (T., 1919, 115, 1015—1020). 

Partition of the Benzene Derivatives and the Benzene 
Carbon in the Protein Molecule. E. and H. Salkowski ( Zeitsch. 
jjhysiol, Ohem ., 1919, 105, 242—248).—An attempt to gain in¬ 
formation as to the partition of the cyclic amino-acids in proteins 
by a study of their degradation products formed during putrefac¬ 
tion. From putrefied fibrin there were isolated 1*26% of indole, 
either in the free form or as indoleacetic acid, 2*85% of phenol, free 
or as hydroxy-acids, and 1*27% of /3-phenylpropionic acid. A study 
of these quantities throws light on the amounts of tyrosine, trypto¬ 
phan, and phenylalanine originally present in the fibrin, and it is 
suggested that such studies might be of value in determining the 
biological value of proteins. J. C. D. 

Preparation of Protein Free from Water-soluble 
Vitamin©. Thomas B. Osborne, Alfred J. Wakeman, and Edna 
L. Ferry (/. Biol. Ohem., 1919, 39, 35—46).—The persistence with 
which the water-soluble vitamine is retained by edestin suggests 
that it is chemically combined therewith. Caseinogen, lactalbumin, 
gliadin, and ovovitellin as prepared by the usual methods do not 
appear to carry this vitamine as an impurity. The water-soluble 
vitamine present in yeast is not entirely destroyed by digestion with 
O'XV-sodium hydroxide for twenty-one and a-half hours, followed 
by heating on the water-bath for two hours. J. C. D. 

Effect of Various Acids on the 'Digestion of Proteins by 
Pepsin. J. H. Northrop ( J . Gen. Physiol. , 1919, 1, 607—612),— 
The rate of digestion of gelatin, egg-albumin, edestin, blood- 
albumin, and caseinogen by pepsin in the presence of hydrochloric, 
nitric, acetic, sulphuric, oxalic, phosphoric, and citric acids was 
followed by measuring the increase in free amino-groups by the 
method of Van Slyke (A.. 1913, ii, 1084). The estimations were 
made at two ranges of hydrogen-ion concentration, p H = l*0 to 1*5 
and ^ = 2*5 to 3*5. The rate of hydrolysis of all the proteins 
studied was found to 1 be identical for all the acids except acetic 
aeid. ; These experiments show that the physical properties of the 
solution, such* as viscosity, have little or" no effect on the rate of 
digestion. The simplest explanation of the results would seem to 
be that the rate of digestion of the protein is determined by the 
amount of acid protein salt formed. * . J. C. D. 

The Proteins of Fenugreek Seeds. H. E. Wunschendorff 
(/. Pharm. Ohim 1919, [vii], 20, 86—*88).—Fenugreek seeds con¬ 
tain 27% of proteins; the latter consist of globulin, 25%; two 
albumins, 20%; and a nucleoprotein, 55%. The nucleoprotein is 
rich in iron (3*99%) and phosphorus (1*58%); on hydrolysis with 
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10% hydrochloric acid for two hours at 100°, it yields alanine 
1*6%, leucine 2'50%, phenylalanine 2*5%, glutamic acid 35*71%, 
aspartic acid 1*32%, tyrosine 4*65%, arginine 3*15%, histidine 0*75%, 
proline 3*80%, glycine and lysine none. A solution of the substance 
in alkali hydroxide has [a] D —97*7°. W, P. 8. 

Salmine. Mathxlde Nelson-Gerhardt ( Zeitsch . physiol . Ghem 
1919, 105, 265—282),—The author has found that there is an 
increase in acidity on hydrolysis of salmine similar to that 
observed by Goto in the hydrolysis of clupeine (A., 1903, 
i,, 303). The cause of this increase is discussed. Sorensen’s ex¬ 
planation (“ Ergebnisse der Physiologie/ 5 1912), based on the keto- 
enol tautomerisin of the peptide linkings, demands that the original 
acidity returns when all these linkings are broken. This theory 
holds in the case of certain examples, such as glycine anhydride and 
leucylglycine. If it is to apply to the hydrolysis of salmine, it is 
necessary to assume that the process ceases before all the peptides 
are resolved. On investigation, peptides of the mono amino- acids 
were found to be present, and when the hydrolysis was completed 
by decomposition of these complexes, the acidity returned to the 
original value. 

There is, however, evidence of another cause of increased acidity. 
Search for a new dibasic monoamino-acid was unsuccessful. Other 
possible causes are considered. J. C. X). 

Bacterial Catalase* III. Martin Jacoby (Biochem. Zeitsch 
1919, 96, 124—130).—The preparation of a highly active catalase 
fraction from Bacillus proteus is described. J. C. 3). 

Stadias on Lipas©* Gen-Itsu Kxta and Minoru Osumi (I. 
Tokyo Ghem . Soc 1918, 39, 387—422).—On account of discrepancy 
among various workers on the question of relationship between acid 
and lipase, the authors conducted extensive studies on (1) the 
medium for the lipolytic enzyme, (2) optimum concentrations of the 
different acids for activation of the zymogen, (3) the effect of wash¬ 
ing, and (4) the effect of alcohol, water, and various other sub¬ 
stances. This paper is partly polemical with regard to Tanaka’s 
paper { ibid ., 34, 737), Castor beans are used for the source of 
lipase and soja-bean oil for the substratum. The results confirm 
Hoyer's work that the function of acid is solely to activate the 
zymogen, and the activated lipase can act without the addition of 
any acid, but after repeated washing a little addition of an acid 
will accelerate the reaction. Sensitivity of activated lipase against 
an acid depends entirely on the amount of the oil present in the 
medium. If activated lipase is left in an acid without any oil and 
then later the oil is added, no hydrolysis will take place, whereas 
if the oil and the enzyme are put together from the beginning, 
the hydrolysis will occur even to the extent of 80%. The 
optimum concentration of various acids for activation varies accord¬ 
ing to the kind of acid used, the stronger acids requiring fewer 
c.c. of normal solution than weaker acids, but the extent of hydro- 
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lysis is always greater with, the weaker acid. Using 2'5 grams of 
the castor beans+25 grains of the oil +5 c.c. of water (including 
c.c. of the acid used), incubating at 39° for three hours, the amount 
of iT-nitric acid necessary to' give the maximal hydrolysis (32*9%) 
is 0*6 c.c.; for iV-sulphuric acid, 0*75 c.c. The maximal digestion 
being 37%; for if-oxalic acid, 0*75 c.c., giving 36*8%; 0*75 c.c. of 
if-tartaric acid gives 41*8%; 1 c.c. iV"-lactic acid, 41*5%; 1*5 c.c. 
if-citric acid, 56*2%; 4 c.c. of if-succinic acid, 45*97%; and 3 c.c. 
of if-acetic acid, 54*4%. In making a permanent lipase prepara¬ 
tion, the optimum amount of acids should be added according to 
(1) the amount of the oil the seed contains, the greater the amount 
of the oil the smaller the number needed; (2) the size of the crushed 
beans, the smaller the granules the less the amount of the acid 
needed,; (3) temperature, the higher the less amount of acid; and 
(4) time, the longer the treatment the less the acid necessary. 
Dilution of the acid, maintaining in the medium the absolute 
amount of the acid necessary for the maximal amount of hydro¬ 
lysis, lessens the lipolytic power, especially in the case of strong 
acids. The strong acids once used for activation of zymogen will 
have no effect for activating a new bean, but the weak acids ■will. 
When the castor bean is washed with water containing sodium or 
calcium chloride, its enzymic power is reduced,,probably by loss of 
globulin. Addition of acetic acid will counteract this salt effect. 
Unlike other enzymes, lipase is exceedingly sensitive to alcohol, but 
ether, benzene, and carbon disulphide will not destroy it. Lipase 
in aqueous solution loses its activity very quickly if no oil is present. 

Chemical Abstracts. 

Manufacture of the Organic Phosphorus Keserve 
Compound of Green Plants ? -and Salts Thereof. Society of 
Chemical Industry in Basle (Brit. Pat., 130456).—A pure sodium 
salt of the organic phosphorus reserve compound is prepared from 
the impure material through the intermediate precipitation of the 
ferric salt, its decomposition by sodium hydroxide, and the addition 
of alcohol to the filtered solution. The crystalline mass which 
separates gives on recrystallisation from water efflorescent prisms of 
the composition C 6 H 0 O 24 P 6 Na 12 ,47H 5 >O, m. p. 49°, The anhydrous 
salt is a stable, white, nop-hygroscopic powder, alkaline in reac¬ 
tion and insoluble in organic solvents. Pure alkaline earth, lead, 
and copper salts are obtained by double decomposition, and from 
them the pure acid of the phosphorus compound is prepared by the 
action of oxalic acid or hydrogen sulphide, as the case may be. 
[See, further, J. Sac . Ghent . Ind., 1919, 739a.] G. P. M. 

Cytidme-Phosphoric Acid. P. A. Levene (J. Biol Ghent., 
1919, 89, 77—81. Compare A., 1918, i, 138). —The preparation 
of the pure brucine salt of cytidine-phosphoric acid is described, 
Prom this may be prepared the barium salt, C 9 H 12 0 R N 8 PBa. : The 
optical rotation of the air-dried substance was [o|J? +14*0°, By 
hydrolysis of the barium salt by heating with 10% sulphpric acid 
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in a sealed tub© at 125°, cytidin© was formed, wlier© cytosine bad 
been expected. No explanation of this result is given. No uridine 
was found in the mother liquors from the cytidin© pierate. 

J. 0. B. 

Sodium Jnositol-liexapliosphate (a Correction) . S. 
Posternak ( Gompt . rend 1919, 169, 337—338. Compare this 
voL, i, 426).—A stable form of this compound containing only 35 
mols. H 2 0 is slowly deposited from concentrated solution at about 
20°. It melts at 58—59° and loses water of crystallisation at 120°, 
and the crystallographic measurements recently given (this voL, 
i, 426, 433) refer to this substance and not to the efflorescent 
hydrate containing 44 mols. H 2 G. G. F. M. 

Substituted Phenylarsinic Acids and their Reduction 
Products, and the Estimation of Arsenic in such Compounds. 
Robert George Fargher (T., 1919, 115, 982—992). 

Formaldehyde Derivative oi Arsenophenylglycine. K, J. 
Oechslin (U.S. Pat. 1299214).—Arsenophenylglycine is dissolved 
in a 6% solution of sodium carbonate and treated with form¬ 
aldehyde. On the addition of alcohol or acetone to the solution, 
a sodium salt of the reaction product is obtained, which possesses a 
light yellow colour, and may be dried and kept in the air for some 
time without decomposition. Chemical Abstracts. 

Acetylarsenophenylglycine* * K. J, Oechslin (U.S. Pat. 
1299215).—A solution of acetylphenylglycinearsinic acid (50 
grams) and sodium hyposulphite (500 grams) in water (2500 
c.c.) is heated for two hours at 45—55°, and acetic acid (70 c.c.) 
is then added. Acetylarsenophenylglycine is precipitated in light 
yellow flakes. Acetylarsenophenylglycine also may be prepared by 
dissolving arsenophenylglycine in sodium carbonate solution and 
successively adding acetic anhydride and hydrochloric apid. 

Chemical Abstracts. 


Physiological Chemistry. 


Absorption of Light by Neutral Solutions of Oxyhamo- 
globin. Paul HIri ( Biochem . Zeitsch 1919, 95, 257—265).— 
The absorption of light by neutral solutions of blood or of oxy¬ 
hemoglobin is very little different from that of solutions in aqueous 
sodium carbonate. The difference is attributed to the presence of 
small amounts of methsemoglobin.• J. C. D. 
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Behaviour of Inulin ia the Animal. Body* II. Inulin in 
the Alimentary Canal. Ruth Gkey (J. Biol Ghem 1919, 39, 
149—162),—Inulin is hydrolysed in vitro by hydrochloric acid of 
a concentration approximately the same as that in the normal 
gastric juice provided a sufficiently long period of hydrolysis is 
allowed. During the time normally occupied by food in the 
stomach, the amount of hydrolysis is comparatively small. The 
presence of an enzyme capable of producing a reducing sugar from 
inulin has been demonstrated in sterile extracts of three samples of 
human faeces from radically different types of diet. Negative 
results were obtained with samples from a dog and guinea-pigs. 

J. C. D. 

Genesis of Thiocyanic Acid in Animals. VII. From what 
Substances is Normal Thiocyanic Acid Derived in Animals ? 
Serafino Bezani (Arch. Farm, sperim. sci. aff., 1918, 26,257—273 ; 
from Chem. Zentr 1919, iii, 65. Compare this voL, i, 423).—The 
negative results obtained with amino-acids and derivatives of purine 
in the case of the dog are in contrast with the positive results of 
Willanen (A., 1906, ii, 784) in the case of the rabbit. The latter 
experiments have been repeated, particular attention being given to 
the influence of the nourishment. No increase in thiocyanic acid 
could be detected after administration of glycine, asparagine, 
guanine, or creatinine; evidence in favour of the hypotheses of 
Nencki and of Bruylants is therefore not obtained. H. W. 

Quinine and Hydroquinine in the Human Body, Be¬ 
haviour of Quinine towards Red Blood Cells. J. Halberkann 
(Biochem. Zeitsch 1919, 95, 24—45).—The fate of these two sub¬ 
stances in the body is discussed. It is shown that quinine may be 
taken up and retained by the erythrocytes. J. C. D. 

Presence of Histamine (/S-Iminazolylethylamme) in the 
Hypophysis Cerebri and Other Tissues of the Body and its 
Occurrence Among th© Hydrolytic Decomposition Products 
of Proteins, John J. Abel and Seiko Kubota (7. Pharm . Expt, 
Ther.y 1919, 13, 243—300).—The experimental findings support the 
view previously expressed (Proc. Nat. Acad . Sci., 1917” 3, 507—517) 
that the oxytoxic principle of the hypophysis is not a hormone or 
substance specific to this organ, but is a rather widely distributed 
substance, everywhere the same, which may have its origin in th© 
various, tissues or in the gastric or intestinal mucosa, or may be 
absorbed as such from among the products of digestion. This sub¬ 
stance is now believed to be histamine-, a substance which stimulates 
plain muscle in minute doses and which depresses the circulation 
and causes a shock-like prostration when administered in doses 
which die beyond the limit of toleration. The base was isolated 
with certainty from pituitary tissue and gastric and intestinal 
mucosa of the- dog, and its presence in liver tissue' and striated 
muscle : was detected., The amine was -also found in "erepton; (com- 
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pletely digested meat), Witte's peptone, and amongst tixe products 
of hydrolysis of pure proteins with, hydrochloric acid.' It is sug¬ 
gested that histamine plays an important role as a stimulant for 
the gastric and intestinal musculature and as a dilator of capillaries 
during digestion. J. C. D. 

[Physiological Action of] Optical Isomeritl.es* V. The 
Tropeines. A. Oushny ( J . PJiarm. Exp t . Ther ., 1919, 13, 
71—93. Compare A., 1909, ii, 420).—Atropine is twenty times as 
strong as cZ-hyoscyamine in affecting the terminations of the chorda 
tympani in the dog. Therefore Z-hyoscy amine would have an 
action forty times as great as that of its optical isomeride. The 
difference "between the effects of atropine and J-hyoscyamine on 
cardiac inhibition is of the same order as on salivary secretion. 
The physiological action of a number of tropeines has been ex¬ 
amined. Tropine itself is devoid of typical atropine action, but 
many tropeines, especially those which contain a benzene nucleus, 
show the characteristic effects. This is particularly intensified where 
there is a hydroxyl group or an asymmetric carbon atom in the 
side-chain. The most powerful action is shown by members of this 
type which contain an acid of the benzene series, together with a 
hydroxyl group and asymmetric carbon atom in the side-chain, and 
the whole molecule of which is isevorotatory. J. C. D. 

Vitamin© Studies* IV* Antinearitic Properties of 
Certain Physiological Stimulants* R. Adams Butcher (J. 
Biol. Ohem 1919, 39, 63—68).—Thyroxin (the active principle of 
the thyroid), desiccated thyroid, pilocarpine, and tethelin appar¬ 
ently produced definite relief in certain acute cases of avian poly¬ 
neuritis. The response was not, however, of the type obtained when 
vitamine preparations were given. J. C. D. 


Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture. 


Biochemistry of Bacillus Acetoethylicum with Reference 
to the Formation ol Acetone. John H. Northrop, Lauren EL 
Ashe, and James K. Senior (J. Biol. Ghem 1919, 39, 1—21).— 
The descriptiln of an organism termed Bacillus acetoethylicum 
which was isolated from old potatoes is given. The organism 
resembles in some ways the B . maceram described by Schardinger 
( Oentr . Bakt. Par., 1905, ii, 14, 772), but it is not thought, 
that the two are identical. This organism produces acetone and 
ethyl alcohol from starch or sugar. The optimum conditions for 
the fermentation have been studied, and a semi-continuous method 
for carrying on the process is described. [See, further, J . Soc . 
Ghem. Ind 1919, October.] ^ J, C,.D. 
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Formation of Acids by Moulds and Yeast* III. Friedrich 
Boas and Hans Lererle (. Biochem . Zeitsch 1919, 95, 170—178. 
Compare ibid., 1918, 90, 78; 92, 171).—When both ammonium 
sulphate and acetamide are present as sources of nitrogen for Asper¬ 
gillus niger growing in an artificial culture solution, only the 
ammonium sulphate is utilised, notwithstanding that acetamide 
would from some point of view appear 'a more suitable material for 
protein synthesis, particularly as its utilisation does not necessitate 
the liberation of a toxic substance, such as the sulphuric acid 
liberated in the utilisation of ammonium sulphate. From similar 
tests with glycine and acetamide, it would appear the glycine is 
utilised, whereas the amide is almost untouched. Experiments in 
which the mould has a choice between ammonium sulphate and 
peptone show that preferential utilisation of the former source of 
nitrogen occurs. In fact, when A . niger is given the choice between 
two sources of nitrogen, one of which is an ammonium salt and a. 
strong mineral acid, it utilises the ammonium salt alone, in spite 
of the fact that this leads to a rise of hydrogen-ion concentration 
with all its deleterious consequences. 

Apparently the degree of dissociation of the ammonium salt is 
an important factor. J. C. X). 

Tli© Formation of Soluble Starch, in Relationship to 
Selective Nitrogen Metabolism. Friedrich Boas (Ber. Dent, 
hot. Ges. y 1919, 37, 50-—56).—It has been previously shown that 
soluble starch is formed from many carbohydrates by A spergillus niger 
when the hydrogen-ion concentration has attained a'certain value. 
The author has based a method of studying selective nitrogen meta¬ 
bolism on this observation; thus, for instance, when in a sugar 
solution ammonium chloride is consumed in addition to amino-acids, 
the hydrogen-ion concentration rapidly increases in consequence of 
the liberation of the greatly dissociated hydrochloric acid, so that 
favourable conditions are developed for the formation of soluble 
starch, which can readily b© detected by the iodine test. The 
following groups have been studied; mixtures of ammonium salts 
(ammonium chloride and ammonium phosphate or citrate); amino- 
acids and peptones in the presence of ammonium chloride; acid 
amides (carbamide) and ammonium chloride. The latter differs 
from all the other sources of nitrogen which were investigated in 
that it is strongly dissociated. Experiments show that in mixtures 
of nitrogenous substances with varying degrees of dissociation, the 
magnitude of the latter determines the absorption into the cell. 
In comparison, the solubility of the substance in lipoids has but little 
influence. The more strongly dissociated source of nitrogen is in¬ 
variably utilised even when powerfully poisonous products, are 
thereby developed, and when other non-poisonous, lipoid-soluble and 
suitable sources of nitrogen are present. Absorption is not regu¬ 
lated by the mould, but occurs exclusively according to physico- 
ebamical properties. From the biological point of view, the mould 
inyaplably utilises the worse source of nitrogen. H. W. 
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■ Parallel Formation of Carbon Dioxide, Ammonia, and 
Nitrate in Soil. P. L. Gainey (Soil Sci., 1919, 7, 293—311).— 
In laboratory experiments, purified air was drawn in a downward 
direction through a column of loam soil supported in a cylinder, 
and then through glass beads moistened with a solution of sodium 
hydroxide, and afterwards through glass beads moistened with 
dilute acid. Usually, six of these apparatus were connected in 
series. Estimations of the carbon dioxide and ammonia retained 
by the absorption vessels determined the amounts of these gases 
given off, and after each experiment the top layer of soil was 
removed and examined for ammonia and nitrates. The carbon 
dioxide in the soil was not taken into consideration. One per cent, 
of cotton-seed meal was added to the soil as a substance readily 
decomposed by bacteria. Observations on variation in the moisture 
content of the soil showed that this factor had little effect on the 
carbon dioxide evolved provided the amount of water was above a 
minimum of 12 c.c. per 100 grams of soil. The maximum amount 
of carbon dioxide was produced during the second day. The pro¬ 
duction of ammonia ran parallel with that of carbon dioxide, except 
that the optimum minimum of moisture was rather higher.- The 
accumulation of nitrates did not begin until the fifth day, and the 
"amount increased regularly with a corresponding diminution in that 
of the ammonia. Variations in air supply had a marked effect on 
bacterial activity. Unless the current of air was continuous, there 
was a distinct diminution and delay in the changes produced. In 
the case of ammonia, there was a permanent diminution in amount; 
in the other two cases, the amount of carbon dioxide finally reached 
that produced in continuous aeration, whilst the amount of nitrate 
became inversely proportional to aeration. Experiments were made 
also with 1% of dried blood added to the soil. With this substance, 
the production of carbon dioxide was much diminished and that of 
ammonia relatively increased, probably due to the higher nitrogen 
content of the blood over the cotton-seed meal and to the amount 
of readily oxidisable carbon being insufficient to supply energy for 
complete decomposition. J. H. J. 

Action of Capillary-active Substances on Plant Seeds. 
I. Traube and Hedwig Bosenstexn (. Biochem * Zeitsch., 1919, 95, 
85 —100. Compare Traube and Marusawa, A., 1916, i, 106).—The 
influence of a large number of substances on the germination and 
growth of seeds has been investigated. Narcotics, such as chloro¬ 
form, ether, and urethane, produce a narcotic action which is in 
certain respects similar to the effect on the animal organism. Many 
substances, such as toluene, chlorobenzene, piperidine,, pyridine, 
aniline, acetone, isobutyl acetate, and isoamyl alcohol are strongly 
toxic; Naphthalene and thymol vapour may hasten germination if 
the exposure is not too long, whilst m-cresol may in certain concen¬ 
trations beneficially 'influence the growth of barley. 

The higher fatty adds exert a marked stimulating action on the 
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rat© of germination, whereas the lower fatty acids in low concentra¬ 
tions are very poisonous. . J. C. B. 

Tli© Opposed Action^ Antagonism^ o! Manganese and 
Iron on th© Growth of Wheat. W. E. Tottingham and A. J. 
Beck (Plant World, 19, 359—370; from Ghem. Zenir., 1919. 
iii, 110).—Small quantities of manganese chloride are harmful to 
the root system and inhibit the positive action of ferric chloride. 
Both salts are poisonous at greater concentrations, at which the 
ferric chloride restricts the action of manganese chloride. .Small 
quantities of manganese chloride induce more rapid growth of the 
plant, but the same antagonism is observed as with the root system. 
In the presence of sodium hydrogen carbonate, manganese chloride 
is disadvantageous to the roots and green parts even in small 
amounts, and distinctly poisonous at higher concentrations. Con¬ 
trary to previous observations, ferric chloride encourages the growth 
of terminal shoots, probably on account of the alkaline nature of 
the nutrient solution. H, W. 

Tli© Alkaloids in Plant Injury. 0. Tunmann ( Biochew. 
Zeitsch 1919, 95, 164—169).—No accumulation of alkaloid was 
found to follow injury to the leaves of Atropa belladonna , L., or 
Pilocarpus pennatifolins, Lem., whether caused by animals or by 
artificial methods. This is not in agreement with the work of 
Troegele (. Diss Wurzburg, 1900). J. C. D. 

Nutritive Factors in Plant Tissues. II. The Distribu¬ 
tion of th© Water-soluble Vitamin©. Thomas B. Osborne and 
Lafayette B. Mendel (/. Biol, Ghem., 1919, 39, 29—34).—The 
water-soluble vitamine is present in the bulb of the onion, the root 
of the turnip, the leaves, stem, and roots of the beet, and the fruit 
of the tomato. A comparison of mature and immature plants of 
clover, lucerne, and timothy grass indicates that the immature 
plants are the richer sources of water-soluble B. The bearing of 
this observation on the food value of hay is discussed. J. C. I). 

Relation of Sulphates to Plant Growth and Composition. 
H. G. Miller (J. Agric. Res., 1919, 17, 87—102).—Pot experi¬ 
ments were mad© with three soils, on© selected for its high content 
of sulphur, namely, 0*183%, on© because it had responded to free 
sulphur treatment, and on© because it did not respond to any 
sulphur treatment. The plants grown were red clover, oats, and 
rape. The fertilisers used were calcium and sodium sulphates and 
free sulphur. The last was added with calcium carbonate to the 
soil at th© time of sowing the seed; th© other two were added daily 
in th© form of 0*02% solutions. A solution of sodium nitrate was 
added daily in order to provide excess of nitrogen in every case. A 
similar set of experiments was mad© in which the .soil was replaced 
by washed sand, to which was added a sterilised extract of th© soil. 
The weight of th© crops was noted, and the content of sulphur and 
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nitrogen estimated. It was found in every case that enhanced 
growth took place as compared with the control tests, especially 
marked in the case of the oats and clover. As this enhanced 
growth took place*in the sand as well as in the soil, it is concluded 
that the sulphates and free sulphur acted directly in the promotion 
of growth. In the case of clover, there was a marked increase in 
the nitrogen content of those plants grown in soil over those grown 
in sand, doubtless due to stimulation of the legume bacteria by the 
fertilisers added, as was evidenced by the increased root development 
and number of nodules in these cases. J. EL J, 

Nitrogen and Other Compounds in Rain and Snow, 
Jacob E. Trieschmann ( Chem . Netvs, 1919, 1,19, 49).—A summary 
of the analyses of forty-six samples of rain and snow collected at 
Cornell between October 1st, 1918, and June 15th, 1919, is given. 
The total precipitation corresponds with 56*3 cm. of rain, and 
contained 572 kilos, of chlorine (944 kilos, of sodium chloride), 
1*679 kilos, of sulphates as S0 3 , and 5*853 kilos, of nitrates per 
hectare. The phosphates only amounted to 0*0089 kilos, per 
hectare. Only fifteen samples contained sufficient sulphate for 
analysis, and eleven other samples showed the merest trace of 
sulphate. The highest sulphate content was 0*262 part per 
million, the average for the period being 0*03 part per million. 
Five samples showed a trace of phosphate, but only four con¬ 
tained sufficient for estimation. The highest content of phos¬ 
phate was 0*03 part per million, the average being 0*002 part 
per million. The chlorine content averages 11*12 parts per 
million, and varies between 6*10 and 25*70 parts per million. 
The average of the total nitrogen was 1*046 parts per million. The 
free ammonia is represented by 0*407, albuminoid ammonia 0*366, 
nitrate 0*255, and nitrite 0*018 part per million. The total 
nitrogen is fairly constant, and forty-three of the forty-six deter¬ 
minations lie between 0*18—0*45 kilos, of nitrogen per hectare. 
The amount of nitrogen increased from 0*669 part per million to 
1*134 parts per million from February to June, that is, an increased 
amount of nitrogen is supplied to the soil during the growing 
period. J. F. S. 

Ammonia-fixing Capacity ol Calcium Sulphate. Firman 
E. Bear and Albert C. Workman (Soil Sci 1919, 7, 283—291). 
—It has been observed that the addition of calcium sulphate to 
manure tends to prevent loss of ammonia. To test the nature of 
this reaction under simple conditions, laboratory experiments were 
carried out in which the manure was replaced by paper pulp, 
which was mixed with calcium sulphate and placed in a bottle. 
A solution of ammonium carbonate was poured over the pulp, 
giving a water content of 75%. The bottle was kept at different 
temperatures from 20° to 80°. A current of air freed from 
ammonia and carbon dioxide was drawn through the mixture in 
the bottle, and then through absorption vessels containing standard 
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acid. Observations were continued over ninety-five days* air being 
drawn through about daily. for ten minutes at a time. The 
nitrogen loss without calcium sulphate was 5*6225 grams* and with 
calcium sulphate 1*1419 grams. More nitrogen was lost at the 
higher temperatures* and the proportion held back by the calcium 
sulphate was less at those temperatures. Under the conditions of 
the experiment* the chemical reaction, was probably that of a simple 
double decomposition. [See also /. Soc. Ghem. 2nd., 1919, 731a.] 

J. H. J. 

Electrical Conductivity as a Measure of the Content of 
Electrolytes of Vegetable Saps. Dorothy Haynes (. Biochem . 
1919, 13, 111 —123).—The causes of the low values obtained in 
conductivity measurements in fruit juices containing considerable 
quantities of organic acids are submitted to examination. These 
low figures are due to two principal causes* first, the action of non¬ 
electrolyte (compare Arrhenius, A., 1892, 1038), and secondly, the 
mutual action of salts and acids in repressing dissociation. The 
conclusions of Dixon and Atkins (A,, 1913, i, 1422) drawn 
from a comparison between the juice from plant organs 
when pressed without previous treatment and the juice of the 
same organs when treated by exposure to liquid air before press¬ 
ing are criticised. It is suggested that there is very little evidence 
for the marked differences which they assume to exist in the pro¬ 
portional composition of the two kinds of sap. It is further sug¬ 
gested that these experiments afford no evidence that the proto¬ 
plasm of the cells of tissue under pressure is permeable to electro¬ 
lytes to any considerable extent, A formula is advanced by means 
of which, in certain cases, conductivity measurements may b© 
reduced to standard conditions. J. C. D. 

Examination of the Bark of Croton gubouga. Isolation 
of 4-Hydroxyhygric Acid. John Augustus Goodson and Hubert 
William Bentley Clewer (T., 1919, 115, 923—933). 

Action of Fluorides on Vegetation. B. Field Trials, 
Armand Gautier and P. Clausmann (Compt t rend,, 1919, 169, 
115—122).—As the result of field trials, using amorphous calcium 
fluoride as the source of fluorine, the authors find that this element 
increases the crop yield in certain species of plants. The calcium 
fluoride was applied at the rate of 55*8 grams per sq. metre to a 
poor, sandy soil. Increased crop yields varying from 5*2 to 58*7% 
were obtained with wheat, oats, carrots, potatoes, peas, beans, and 
poppies, whilst beet, kidney beans, and cabbage gave either no 
increase or a decrease. In the case of potatoes, there was no 
marked , increase in the yield in the year of application of the 
calcium fluoride, but a very decided increase (58*7%) in the next 
year. Most of the other crops showed little, if any, residual effect 
in the secqsd year. WVGv., 
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The Action, of Cuprous Chloride with Compounds con¬ 
taining the TricMoromethyl Group. Howard Waters Doughty 
(J. Amer. Ohem . Soc., 1919, 41, 1129—1131).—As an outcome of 
his work on the hydrolysis of organic haloids and the corrosion of 
metals (A., 1918, i, 57), the author recommends the following pro¬ 
cedure as a test for the presence of compounds containing the 
CC1 3 or CBr 3 groups. A few milligrams of the substance are 
placed in a stoppered vessel of 10—15 c.c. capacity, which is then 
filled with concentrated ammonia solution. About 0*5 gram of 
powdered cuprous chloride is then added, and the vessel is quickly 
closed to exclude air, and shaken. The deep blue colour of the 
cupric-ammonia complex develops in a minute or two if a trichloro- 
or tribromo-methyl group is present. Carbon tetrachloride 
behaves in the same way, but hexachloroethane does not respond 
to the test. J. C. W. 

Preparation of Trichloroethylene from Tetrachloroethane. 

CoMPAGNIE DES PrODUITS ChXMIQUES d’AlAXS ET BE LA 
Cam argue (Eng. Pat., 132755).—The conversion of s-tetrachloro- 
ethane into trichloroethylene may be effected by ammonia in 
aqueous solution provided that a sufficient time be allowed for the 
reaction. A mixture of equal parts of water and tetrachloroethane 
is treated in a vessel provided with a reflux condenser with a 
current of ammonia gas sufficiently violent to agitate the mass. 
The reaction takes place slowly in the cold, and is accelerated by 
heating at 60—70°; it is complete in two hours if the trichloro¬ 
ethylene is removed as it is formed by extracting it with an excess 
of ammonia gas and adjusting the temperature of the condenser 
in accordance with this excess. The reaction may also be con¬ 
ducted in an autoclave by heating two parts of tetrachloroethane 
with two parts of an aqueous solution of ammonia (D 0*91) at 
140—170° for three hours. The use of aqueous ammonia is simpler 
and more economical than that of alcoholic ammonia, and the yield 
of trichloroethylene is 92—96% of the theoretical. J. F. B. 

Vapour Pressure of Tetranitromethane. Alan W. C. 
Menzxes (7. Amer . Chem. Soc. y 1919, 41, 1336—1337).—The 
vapour pressure of tetranitromethane has been determined by a 
static isoteniscopic method, previously described (A., 1910, 
ii, 1036), over the temperature range 40—125*7°. The following 
values were obtained in mm. of mercury: 40°, 26*6; 45°, 34*4; 
50°, 44*2; 55°, 56*1; 60°, 70*6; 65°, 88T; 70° 109; 75°, 134; 
80°, 164; 85°, 199; 90°, 239; 95°, 286; 100°, 339; 105°, 400; 
110° 470; 115°, 550; 120°, 640'; 125°, 743; and 125*7° 760. 
Using the vapour-pressure curve in the way suggested by Hille- 
brand (A., 1915, ii, 416), the value 13*9 is obtained for the entropy 

vo k cm. i. y 
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of vaporisation divided by B at the temperature (70°) at which 
the concentration of the vapour is 0*00507 mol. per litre. Assum¬ 
ing that the vapour is normal, this would indicate slight, if any, 
association or abnormality in the liquid at this temperature. 

J. I\ S. 

The Oxidation of Ethyl Alcohol bj means of Potassium 
Permanganate,, William Lloyd Evans and Jussis E. Bay 
(J. Amer. Ghcm. Soc., 1919, 41, 1267—1285. Compare A., 1916, 
i, 362).—The series of experiments described in this communica¬ 
tion are designed to elucidate the following points: (1) the nature 
of the products formed when ethyl alcohol is oxidised by neutral 
or alkaline permanganate at different temperatures; (2) the effect 
of changing the temperature and altering the initial concentra¬ 
tion of alkali, and the combined effect of varying these factors; 
(3) the mechanism of the oxidation. The analytical methods are 
fully described, and a simple apparatus is illustrated in the text 
by means of which clear samples of the filtrate from the oxides 
of manganese can be obtained without exposure to the carbon 
dioxide of the atmosphere-. In the experiments, just sufficient of 
a 9*21% solution of alcohol was added to 30 grams of 100% per¬ 
manganate* dissolved in 1000 c.c. of various solutions of potassium 
hydroxide to cause reduction. 

The results are reproduced in a set of curves, as follows: (A) The 
weights of alcohol required to reduce a Constant weight of per¬ 
manganate at 25°, 50°, 75°, and 100° are plotted against the 
different concentrations of alkali, and the curves show that beyond 
a concentration of about 100 grams per litre, the proportion of 
potassium hydroxide is immaterial, whilst up to this point both 
increase of temperature and increased alkalinity accelerate the 
reduction. (. B ) The quantities of the oxidation products, acetic, 
oxalic, and carbonic acids, given by O'l gram-mob of alcohol are 
plotted against concentrations of alkali for the four different 
temperatures. In neutral solutions the sol© product is acetic 
acid, and in the experiments at 100° it is still only acetic acid as 
long as the concentration of alkali is less than 0*461 gram per litre. 
With the increase in the amount of potassium hydroxide, however, 
up to the maximum effect (100 grams per litre), the production of 
acetic acid diminishes and that of oxalic acid and carbon dioxide 
increases. (0) The quantities of the three oxidation products are 
separately plotted against alkali concentrations for the' four 
temperatures. With increase of temperature, it appears that the 
yield of acetic acid falls, and the quantities of oxalic acid and 
carbon dioxide increase. 

Another set of curves 1 shows the connexion ' between the 
logarithms of the quantities of acetic acid produced and the 
logarithms of the initial concentrations of potassium hydroxide. 
These curves may be reproduced by the equation y = A/« a , where 
y is the concentration of the acetic acid, x is the concentration of 
the alkali, a is the tangent of the line, and B is a constant, whence 
logy =i log B —a log x. From the values of B and' a for the four 
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temperatures, it is possible to calculate, the maximum concentra¬ 
tion of alkali which will still permit of a theoretical yield of acetic 
acid. These are as follows: 

Temperature. 25° 50° 75° 100° 

KOHj grams per litre... 2*55 1*19 0*655 0*460 

That is, it is possible to obtain acetic acid only, no matter what 
the temperature, if the concentration of alkali is kept below these 
limits. On the other hand, if the tangents of the acetic acid log. 
curves (the above values of a) are plotted against temperature, a 
straight line is obtained which, if continued, meets the point at 
which a~ 0 on an axis of Y corresponding with —25°; this means 
that below this temperature the yield of acetic acid would be 
quantitative, no. matter what the concentration of potassium 
hydroxide. 

The mechanism of the formation of oxalic acid and carbon 
dioxide is discussed. The experiments support the views of other 
workers, namely, that the oxalic acid is not formed from acetic 
or formic acid, but from a derivative of acetaldehyde. 

j. c. w. 

Tli© Temperature of Critical Solution of a Ternary 
Mixture as a Criterion of Purity of «-Butyl Alcohol. The 
Preparation of Pur© %-Butyl Alcohol. Kennedy Joseph 
Previte Orton and David Charles Jones (T., 1919, 115, 
1194—1203). 

The Preparation of a/5-Dichloroethyl ? Ether. E. A. 
Wildman and Harold Gray (/. Amer. Client. Soc., 1919, 41, 
1122—1123).—Dichloroethyl ether may be obtained by the direct 
chlorination of ethyl ether (Fritseh and Schumacher, A., 1894, 
i, 485), hut the operation is accompanied by two risks: (1) If the 
liquid is not well cooled at the outset, and the chlorine is admitted 
too rapidly, explosion may be caused by the inflammation of the 
ether vapour. This risk is lessened when the liquid is saturated 
with hydrogen chloride, and then the operation may be carried 
on rapidly. (2) Hydrogen chloride seems to form a super¬ 
saturated solution in ethyl ether, which may suddenly break out 
like a geyser * to obviate this, continuous, rapid agitation is 
necessary. 

In order to get a pure product, b. p. 66—69°/45 mm., chlorin¬ 
ation must be stopped when the density is 0*96. Starting with 
800 grams of ethyl ether, this point is reached in about eighty-two 
hours, and the yield is about 375 grams. J. C. W. 

Action of Metallic Hydroxides and Oxides and Alkaline- 
earth Carbonates on Methyl Sulphates. J. Guyqt and L. J* 
Simon {Gompt. rend., 1919, 169, 534—537).—The behaviour of 
methyl sulphate in the presence of alkali hydroxides or alkaline 
earth oxides, hydroxides, or carbonates, depends to a large extent 
on the experimental conditions. 

y a 
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With potassium hydroxide in equimolecular proportions in 
methyl-alcoholic solution, methyl sulphate gives an almost quanti¬ 
tative yield of potassium methyl sulphate. A similar reaction 
occurs with calcium or barium hydroxide in the presence of a 
large excess of water. On the other hand, methyl sulphate may 
be distilled unchanged from barium or calcium oxide. With 
barium or calcium hydroxides in the absence of water, the action 
is Me 2 ,S0 4 -p M(0H) a =MS0 4 + Me 2 0+H 2 G. 

With cuprous, lead, mercuric, or silver oxides the action is, for 
example, Me 2 S0 4 + Cu 2 0 = Cu 2 S0 4 + Me 2 0. 

Methyl sulphate may be distilled unchanged from a small 
amount of an alkaline earth carbonate, but if kept at 140° for 
some time in the presence of the carbonate, it is decomposed accord¬ 
ing to the equation Me»S0 4 + MC0 3 = MS0 4 H~ C0 2 + Me 2 0, the 
reaction being slow. W. G. 

TJ&© Action of Stannic Chloride on Methyl Sulphate. 
Ch. Boulin and L. J. Simon ( Compt . rend., 1919, 169, 618- — 620). 
—Stannic chloride acts on methyl sulphate in two stages, which 
may overlap, methyl chloride being, in each case, the gas liberated. 
If the action takes place at the ordinary temperature, it is repre¬ 
sented by the equation SnCl 4 + 2Me 3 S0 4 = 2MeCl + SnCl 2 (S0 4 Me) 2 , 
the methosulphate erf stannyl chloride being obtained as a white, 
amorphous solid. At higher temperatures, this compound is 
decomposed, giving stannic sulphate and methyl chloride, 
SnCI 2 (S0 4 Me) 2 = 2MeCl + Sn(S0 4 ) 2 . 

The use of an excess of methyl sulphate does not modify the sense 
of the complete reaction, hut seems to favour the second stage. 

The methosulphate of stannyl chloride is decomposed by aqueous 
potassium hydroxide, giving stannic hydroxide, potassium chloride, 
and potassium methyl sulphate. W. G. 

Methionic [Methanedisulphonic] Acid and its Applica¬ 
tions in Syntheses. G. Sohboeter [with G. Koch, G, Herzbkrg, 
Th. Mariam, W. Sondag, C. Fresenius, W, Rothmann, 
A. Gluschke, R. von Butear-Branbeneels, W. Dorn, Dies see* 
horst, E. Kinbermann, Emmv Bchroeter, and O. Carle] 
( Annalen , 1919, 418, 161—257).— Portions of this paper have 
been published during the last twenty-two years. 

A description is given of th© preparation of methanedisulphonic 
acid from acetylene (350—400 grams) and fuming sulphuric acid 
(65 —70% S0 3 ) (about 6 kilos.) through the barium salt (700 grams 
of the salt from 1 kilo-, of acid). The presence of phenol among 
the by-products, recorded by Berthelot in 1869, has been confirmed, 
and an explanation of its formation is suggested. 

The reactions of methanedisulphonic acid have been thoroughly 
studied in the expectation of finding for it synthetic uses similar 
to those of malonic acid. 

Improvements in the method of preparing methyl methane- 
disulphonate from the silver salt and methyl iodide (Schroeter 
and Herzberg, A., 1905, i, 851) are described; the ethyl ester has 
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been obtained in flattened needles, m. p. 28—29°. An attempt to 
prepare the benzyl ester from the silver salt and benzyl chloride 
in boiling benzene resulted in the formation of hydrogen chloride 
and diphenylmethane, the silver salt acting (so« also does silver 
sulphate) simply as a catalyst. 

Alkyl methanedisulphonates can also be prepared from alcohols 
and methanedisulphonyl chloride, but the method is not a suitable 
one, because, unless the violence of the reaction is moderated by 
the presence of a suitable diluent (ethyl ether), the resulting esters 
decompose into methanedisulphonic acid and ethers. The ten¬ 
dency of alkyl methanedisulphonates to decompose into methane- 
disulphonic acid and ethers (Schroeter and Sondag, A., 1908, 
i, 497) has been utilised in the preparation of heptyl ether, b. p. 
126—127°/8 mm., D 20 0*8056, from heptyl alcohol and methane¬ 
disulphonyl chloride at 145°, of di-p-ghenylethyl ether , 

, (CH 2 Ph-CH 2 ) 2 0, 

b. p. 175—176°/8 mm,, D 15 1*0178 (a little styrene is also formed), 
from /3-phenylethyl alcohol, and of cycfohexene from cyclohex anol 
in a similar manner. Aryl methanedisulphonates, on the con¬ 
trary, are very stable compounds, and must be heated with a con¬ 
centrated solution (50%) of alkali hydroxide to decompose them 
into phenols and methanedisulphonic acid. In consequence of the 
acidity of the methylene group between the two *SO s Ar groups, 
the aryl esters dissolve in concentrated aqueous ammonia and in 
dilute solutions of alkali hydroxides. They resemble the phenols 
in their antiseptic and bactericidal actions. Phenyl methane- 
disulphonate (methionol), CH 2 (S0 3 Ph) 2 , prepared from methane¬ 
disulphonyl chloride and phenol (4 mols.) in boiling toluene, forms 
colourless needles, m. p. 82°; the sodio- and potassi o^derivatives, 
CHNa(or K)(S0 3 Ph) 2 , are crystalline, and the ^r^rctfo-derivative 
is a colourless powder. The ^‘Sromo-derivative, CBr 2 (S0 3 Ph) 2 , 
forms colourless crystals, m. p. 58—59°. The o-, m-, and p -tolyl 
esters, CH 2 (S0 2 *0*C 7 H 7 ) 2 , form crystals, m. p. 84°, 56°, and 84° 
respectively, whilst the guaiacol and catechol esters have xn. p. 
90° and 190° respectively. 

Methanedisulphonyl chloride (Schroeter and Sondag, loc. cH.) 
has been obtained in two modifications. The liquid form usually 
obtained, m. p. 8°, D 15 1*831, is converted under conditions which 
have not yet been definitely ascertained into a second modification, 
long needles or prisms, m. p. 36—37°; the liquid form is con¬ 
verted into the solid by inoculation with the latter, and the solid 
form is converted into the liquid by wanning above the m. p. 

Methanedisulphonyl chloride reacts abnormally with dry 
ammonia in chloroform solution and with diethylamine in ethereal 
solution, the products in both cases being, not the expected amides, 
but mixtures of substances the nature of which has not yet been 
ascertained. The reaction with aniline (4 mols.) in chloroform or 
benzene solution, however, is normal (Schroeter and Herzberg, loc. 
tit .). M ethanedisulphonacetanilide, CH 2 (S0 2 *NAePh) 2 , m. p* 
196—197°, methanedisulphonhensanilide, m. p. 204—205°, methane- 
disulphonmethylanilide , colourless needles, m. p. 141*5—142*5°, 
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meihanedimlphonethylanilide , m. p. 112-—-114°, methanedi- 
mlphonamli,do e thylanHide, CHo<8G,-NPIP]i)(80,;NEtPK) t m. p . 

188°, metJiMwdimlphonpheneiidide, CH 2 (Sd 2 *NH * C 0 H 4 * OEt) s , 
m. p. 221°, and its methylm. p, 132—133°, ethyl m. p„ 
141—142°, and aceto-phenetidides, m. p. 155°, metkanedimlphon- 
p -nitroanilide, yellow needles, carbonising above 240°, and 
m e l h a ?ie dis 1 i Iph o n diph enylamide, C H 2 (S 0 2 * NPh 2 ) o, in. p. 228°, 
have been prepared. The preceding primary anilides are moder¬ 
ately strong acids forming sodium and barium derivatives and 
decomposing carbonates, but anilides which do not contain the 
NH-group are devoid of acid character, being insoluble in aqueous 
alkali hydroxide solution. 

When a solution of phenyl methanedisulphonate in benzene 
saturated with ammonia is treated with an. equal quantity of 
phenyl methanedisulphonate and the mixture is heated, in a sealed 
tube for three hours at 130—140°, the amide ester, 

NH 2 * S0 2 * CPL>* SO s Ph, 

crystals, m. p. 167°, is obtained; the same substance is also 
obtained by heating phenyl methanedisulphonate and carbamide 
in, a sealed tube at 140—160°. When a solution of phenyl 
methanedisulphonate in benzene supersaturated with ammonia 
is heated in a sealed tube at 140—145°, methanedimlphonamid 'e t 
CH^SOg-NHs)*, leaflets, m. p. 233°, is obtained; it forms sodium 
and 5 arium derivatives and a monobenzoyl derivative, leaflets, 
m. p. 216°. M e thanedisidphonethylamide , CH 2 (SOyNHEt) 2 , 
similarly prepared by means of a benzene solution of ethylamine, 
forms leaflets, m. p. 143—145°. 

Methanedisulphonyl chloride reacts normally with esters of 
amino-acids in cold ethereal or chloroform solution. Thus, ethyl 
glycine and ethyl phenylglycine yield, respectively, ethyl methane - 
(hkulphonaminoa.cetate, CHo(SOy NH*CH 2 *C0 2 Et) 2 , colourless 
needles, m. p. 4 113*5°, and ethyl m e than edimdph on anilin onset at e , 
CH 2 (S0 2 *NPh*CHc ? ;C0oEt) 2 , colourless needles, m. p. 109—111°; 
the former is soluble in dilute alkali hydroxides and in aqueous 
ammonia, whilst the latter dissolves sodium, or potassium with the 
evolution of hydrogen, and is hydrolysed by aqueous-alcoholic 
sodium hydroxide, yielding methanedimlphonanilinoacetic acid , 
CH 2 (30 2 *NPh^CTVC0 2 H) 2> crystals with 2ILO, m. p. 110—112° 
(anhydrous), 

Methanedimlphonphenylhydrazide , , CPI ? ,(B0 2 *NH*hfIlPli) 2t , 
colourless needles, m. p. 118—119° (decomp.), and methanedh 
stdphonb enzoylhydrazide, CH 2 (S0 2 *NH # NHB^) 2j needles, m. p. 
204—205° (decomp.), are prepared from methanedisulphonyl 
chloride and phenyl- and benzoyl-hydrazine, respectively, in 
ethereal or chloroform solution; the latter is soluble in aqueous 
alkali hydroxide. 

By introducing alkyl, aryl, and acyl groups in the methylene 
group, syntheses have been effected both with the esters and the 
amide derivatives of methanedisulphonic acid, but the, replace¬ 
ment of the methylene hydrogen atoms hy metals, and consequently 
/ also the course df the synthesis, depend on the nature of the 
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radicles attached to the S0 2 groups. The methyl and ethyl esters 
in ethereal or benzene solution react with the alkali metals, with 
the evolution of hydrogen, but the reaction becomes so slow before 
on© atomic proportion of the metal has been added that syntheses 
attempted by this means follow a tedious and uncertain course; 
however, ethafie-aa-disulphonic acid and propane-aa~disulphonic 
acid in the form of their barium salts have been obtained by the 
action of methyl and ethyl iodides,’ respectively, on a benzene 
solution of the methyl or ethyl methanedisulphonate to which 
potassium had been previously added. Aryl esters of methane- 
disulphonic acid form in aqueous solution stable salts with alkali 
hydroxides and with ammonia, but these salts, from some undeter- 
mined cause, are little suited for synthetic purposes in aqueous 
or alcoholic solution or suspension. When, however, the aryl 
esters are treated in an indifferent solvent with sodium, and the 
resulting solution or suspension is treated with alkyl haloid, methyl 
sulphate, or benzoyl chloride, reaction proceeds smoothly. Phenyl 
e t hane - aa-disulph onate , CH Me ( S O s Ph) ? , phenyl propane-aa-di- 
sulphonate , phenyl p ropan e~fi {3-disidph onate, crystals, xn. p. 
96—97°, and phenyl butane-fifi-dimlphonaie, an oil, have been 
thus prepared; also p-tolyl ethane-aa-disulphanate , crystals, xn. p. 
57—60°, and p -tolyl propane-13 P-disnlphonate, crystals, xn, p. 
88—91°, have been obtained, whilst the corresponding o-tolyl and 
m-tolyl esters are oily liquids. 

Numerous syntheses can be effected by means of th© amide 
derivatives of xnethanedisulphonic acid. Any such derivative con¬ 
taining the NH group is inadmissible, however, because such sub¬ 
stances form metallic derivatives containing the NNa group, and 
these lead to the production of if-substituted derivatives: The 
most efficient synthetic reagents are the alkylanilides, 
CH 2 (SO P /NRAr) 2 , 

particularly the very easily obtainable methanedisulphonethyl- 
anilide. These substances in warm benzene solution are treated 
with sodium or potassium, and the product is treated with an 
alkyl or acyl haloid. By these means, the CH 2 group of the 
metlianedisulphonalkylaniiides can b© converted into CHMe, 
CHEt, CH*CH 2 *CH:CH 2 , CH-CH 2 Ph, and CH-CH 2 -C fl H 4 -NO a 
(p), but alkyl haloids of greater complexity react very slowly. 
Further, the remaining hydrogen atom of the preceding groups 
can be replaced by a methyl group, giving CMe^, CMeEt, etc., but 
not by an ethyl, allyl, or other radicle. Analogously to th© pre¬ 
ceding, the sodium derivatives, CHNa(S0 2 *NRAr) 2 , react with the 
halogens, yielding derivatives containing the group CHC1, CHBr, 
or CHI; from these, a dichloro-derivative, CCl 2 (S0 2 *NRAr) 2 , can 
be obtained, but not a dibromo- or di-iodo-derivative. Ethane - 
aa-disulphonethylanilide , CHMe(S0 2 *NEtPh) 2 , prisms, m. p. 150°, 
ethane-aa-disulphonethylphenetidide, crystals, xn. p. 95—96*5°, 
propane-aa-disulphonethyl-anilide , prisms, m. p. 128—129°, and 
the - phenetidide , 1 CHEt(S0 2 *NEt*C 6 H 4 *0Et) 2 , needles, xn. p. 
93’5—94 k 5°, & a -propene-8d-disulpho>nethylamUde s .• 

CH^: CH * CH 2 * CH (S0 2 * NE tPh) 2 , 
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prisms, m. p. 120—121° ( dibromide, needles, m. p. 103—106°), 
fi-phenylethane~aa-disulpho?iethi/lan4lide , 

CH 2 Ph*CH(B0 2 *NEtPh) 2 , 

prisms, m. p. 104—106°, fZ-p-nitrophenylethane-aa-disulzdionethyl- 
anilide, pale yellow, crystalline powder, m. p. 100—105°, propane- 
0$-disulpho?iethyl-anilide, crystals, m. p. 130—132°, and tlie 
- pkenetidide , m. p. 109°, butane-fifi-disulphonethylanilide, crystals, 
m. p. 114—116°, & a - 2 ?entene-h$-disulphonethylanilide, m. p. 107° 
(< dihi*omide , leaflets, m. p. 100—102°), and a -phenylpropane-fifi- 
disulphonethylamlide , m. p. 96*5—97°, are described. 

Phenyl henzoylmethanedisidphonate , CHBz(S0 3 Ph) 2 , crystals, 
m. p. 96°, and the corresponding p -tolyl ester, m. p. 91°, and 
m -iolyl ester, m. p. 102°, have been prepared. 

The following acyl derivatives of methanedisulphonethylanilide 
are described: formyl, CH0 , CPT(S0 2 , NEtPh) 2 , needles, m. p, 
113—114°; acetyl , rhombic plates, m. p. 143—144°; propionyl, 
needles, m. p. 129—130°; benzoyl , m. p, 118—119°; o-nitro- 
benzoyl , prisms, m. p. 148—149°; o-acetoxybenzoyl , m. p. 
152—153°; carhethoxy , m. p. Ill—112°; and ethoorah/l, 
c6 2 Et‘C0*CH(S0 2 *NEtPh) 2 , 

plates, m. p. 103—105°. G hlorom etlianedimlph on e t h yl anilide , 
CHCl(S0 2 *NEtPh) 2 , needles, m. p. 97—98°, the frromo-derivative, 
needles, m. p. 167—168°, the mdb-derivative, needles, decomp. 
150—170°, and dichloro- derivative, m. p. 109—110°, are described. 

Unlike malonic acid, methanedisulphonic acid is very stable 
towards mineral acids, so much so that the Carius method is in¬ 
applicable to the estimation of the sulphur. The aryl esters and 
anilides of the dialkylated acids, C(Alk.) 2 (S0 3 H) 2 , are- resistant to 
acid hydrolysis, but are smoothly decomposed by alcoholic alkalis 
under pressure in the sense of the equations: (1) CMe.>(SO.jPh.)o+ 
5NaOH = OH’CMe^SO^Na + Na.>SOo + 2Ph*ONa and 
(2) CMe*(SO«*NEtPh)» f 3NaOH = OH-CMeo-SO,Na + Na«SO<* + 

'. *" ^ ~ " 2NHEtPh. 

Sodium j8-hvdroxypropane-£-sulphonate thus obtained is not 
identical with the additive compound of acetone and sodium 
hydrogen sulphite. 

Acyl derivatives of aryl esters or secondary anilides of methane¬ 
disulphonic acid are extraordinarily stable towards alkalis; the 
latter class of compound is decomposed by heating with mineral 
acids in the sense of the equation CHBz(SO.>-NEtPh) 0 + 3PLO = 
CH 2 Bz*S0 3 H + HgS0 4 + 2NHEtPh. “ " C. 8. 

Dehydration of Formic Acid Solutions. I), C. Jones 
(J. Sac . Ghent, Imd 1919, 38, 362—363t).—I t is shown that, in 
spite of previous statements to the contrary, phosphoric oxide can 
be used satisfactorily for the dehydration of concentrated solutions 
of formic acid. The conditions to be observed are that the calcu¬ 
lated quantity of phosphoric oxide necessary to combine with 
the water present in the formic acid be added gradually, the mix¬ 
ture being well cooled and shaken during the addition. The 
formic acid is then distilled under 15—18 mm. pressure, and' can 
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readily be obtained up to 99-5% strength. When excess of phos¬ 
phoric oxide is used, considerable decomposition of the formic acid 
occurs. 

The concentration of dilute solutions of formic acid is limited by 
the formation of a constant boiling mixture containing 77% of 
acid by weight and boiling at 107T°. The composition of the 
constant boiling mixture is found to vary to a considerable degree 
with the pressure, decreasing in formic acid content with diminish¬ 
ing pressure, until at 43 mm. it contains 60*9% of formic acid, the 
boiling point being 38°. It is therefore possible to obtain concen¬ 
trated from dilute formic acid by concentrating up to the constant 
boiling mixture at atmospheric pressure, and then continuing the 
distillation at low pressure, a separation into very concentrated 
formic acid and the more dilute constant boiling mixture being 
obtained. E. H. R. 

Preparation of Anhydrides and Chlorides of Organic Acids. 
Thomas Harold Durrans and A. Bo are, Roberts & Co., Ltd. 
(Brit. Pat., 131379; addition to Brit. Pat., 128282).—-Organijp 
acid anhydrides or chlorides other than acetic anhydride or 
chloride may be produced by the action of chlorine on a mixture 
of phosphorus, preferably red phosphorus, and the alkali or 
alkaline earth salts of the organic acid, at temperatures preferably 
below 50°, and in proportions falling within those represented by 
the following pairs of equations for the anhydrides and chlorides 
respectively: 6R*C0 2 Na + P + 3C1 = 3(R*CO)oO + Na s PO s + SNaCl 

and 8R-C0 9 Na + P + 5C1 = 4(R*CO)*Cf+ Na 3 P0 4 + 5NaCl, 

3R*C0 9 Na + P + 3Cl = 3R-COC1 + Na 3 P<V and 4B*CO*Na+P + 
5Cl=4R*C0Cl + Na 3 P0 4 . G. F. M. 

The Action of Grignard Reagents on the Esters of certain 
Bicarboxylic Acids. Harry Hepworth (T., 1919, 115, 

1203—1210). 


Oxidation of Muconic Acid. Synthesis _ of Mucic Acid. 
Robert Behrend and George Heyer (. Annalen *,, 1919, 418, 
294—316),—Of the three conhgurative formulae possible for 
muconic acid, formula I is the most probable, since the only tar- 


co 2 h>or 

!! 

HO“CH 

ho-co 2 h 

(X.) 


hc-co 2 h 

HO-CH 

co 2 h-oh 

(II.) 


BC-CO.H 

II 

HOOH , 
HO*CO«H 
(HI-) 


taric acid produced by oxidation with permanganate is r-tartaric 
acid; formic, carbonic, oxalic, mueic, and other unidentified acids 
are also formed, but the absence of ^-tartaric acid is definitely 
ascertained. 

Mucic acid is obtained in yields up to 36*5% of the theoretical 
by oxidising a neutral solution of sodium muconate with sodium 
chlorate in the presence of a little osmium tetroxide and a few 

y* 
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drops of acetic acid (compare Hofmann, Ehrhart, and Schneider, 
A., 1913, ii, 609), r-id©saccharic acid being also formed in about 
2% of the theoretical yield. The latter acid forms a characteristic 
copper salt, C 6 H 8 0 8 Cu,2H 2 0, microscopic prisms which become 
deep blue by prolonged heating at 120°, and a phenylhydrazide, 
C 18 E^0 6 N 4 , faintly yellowish-white, crystalline powder, m. p. 
217—218° (decomp.). C. S. 

Reactions between Potassium Sulphate and Tartaric Acid 
under Various Conditions, Behaviour of Potassium 
Hydrogen Sulphate with Alcohol. Arturo Boentraeger 
(.Annali Chim . Appl 1919, 12, 1—23).—The readiness with which 
the system (K 2 S0 4 + C 4 H 6 0 6 ) _is converted into the system 
(KHS0 4 +C 4 H 6 KO g ) when evaporated with alcohol was shown by 
Bussy and Buignet (J. Pharm . Ghim. ? 1865, [v], 2, 8). When 
aqueous solutions containing equivalent quantities of potassium 
hydrogen sulphate and potassium hydrogen tartrate are evaporated, 
potassium sulphate and tartaric acid are first formed. On con¬ 
tinuing the evaporation, potassium, hydrogen tartrate is deposited, 
and this subsequently reacts with the potassium hydrogen sulphate 
in solution to form potassium sulphate and tartaric acid. Hence 
the two systems (K 2 S0 4 + C 4 H 6 O s ) and (KHS0 4 -f C 4 H fi O ( K) appears 
to behave in an identical manner under these conditions. When 
the evaporation is continued to the end, a dry mixture of potassium 
sulphate and tartaric acid is obtained, whereas in presence of free 
sulphuric acid the residue would be moist. Absolutely anhydrous 
alcohol has no influence on potassium hydrogen sulphate, but 
alcohol containing a little water decomposes it slowly and partly 
into the normal sulphate and free sulphuric acid. On treating 
a dry mixture in equimolecular proportions of potassium sulphate 
and tartaric acid with ether or absolute alcohol, only the tartaric 
acid is extracted, but in presence of alcohol containing a little 
water, a partial reaction takes place, with the formation of 
potassium hydrogen tartrate and potassium hydrogen sulphate, 
and the latter is subsequently partly decomposed into the normal 
sulphate and free sulphuric acid. Similar reactions are observed 
when solutions of the two substances in equimolecular proportions 
are evaporated prior to the treatment with ether, absolute alcohol, 
or alcohol containing a little water. [See also J. Soc . Oh cm. Ind 
1919, 839a.] G. A. M. 

Crystallography of the Compound of Nickel Bichromate 
and Bthylenediamine, MCr 2 €> 7y 3 C 2 H 4 (NH 2 ) 2 » Giuseppina 
.Chiavarino ( Riv . min . crist . Ital ., 1917, 48, 82 — 85).—This salt 
is monoclinic; complete crystallographic data are given. 

Chemical Abstracts. 

Crystallography of the Compounds of Nickel and 
Magnesium Tetrathionate Octahydrates with Hexa¬ 
methylenetetramine., C. Perrier (Biv. min. crist, Italy 1916, 
47, 22—30).—The salts <nf the formula RS^0 6 ,2C 6 H 12 N 4 ,8H 2 0, 
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where R —Mg or Ni, are mono clinic; complete crystallographic 
data are given. The isomorphism of magnesium and nickel in 
other compounds is discussed, and the closeness of their molecular 
volumes is pointed out. Chemical Abstracts. 

Crystallography of Compounds of Lithium Mercuric 
Haloids with Hexamethylenetetramine. E. Quercigh (Biv. 
min. crisi. Hal 1916, 47, 30—39).—The salt 

2LiCl,HgCl 2 ,2C 6 H 12 N 4 ,8H 2 0 # 

is monoclinic, the corresponding bromide triclinic, and the iodide 
rhombic. Eull crystallographic data are given. 

Chemical Abstracts. 

Th© Melting Points of the Substituted Amides of the 
Normal Fatty Acids. Philip Wilfred Robertson (T., 1919, 
115, 1210—1223). 

Action of Alkaline Solutions of Bromine on Acid Amides. 
Hans Odenwald ( Annalen , 1919, 418, 316—341)—In th© method 
previously described (Behrend and Odenwald, this vol., i, 70) for 
the preparation of acetylmethylcarbamide, the yield falls from 
75% to zero in the presence of an excess (15—20%) of alkali over 
the amount (1 mol.) required to react with the acetamide (1 mol.) 
and bromine (O'55 mol.). Th© cause of this has now been investi¬ 
gated. In a series of experiments, acetamide (1 mol.) was dis¬ 
solved in bromine (0*5—2*0 mols.), and th© solution was treated 
with a quantity of 18*7% potassium hydroxide solution (1*2—4*8 
mols.) 20% in excess of the amount required to combine with the 
bromine. Carbon dioxide, ammonia, and methylamin© were 
detected in all experiments; the amounts of these and of unchanged 
acetamide, in the experiments with less than 1*5 mols. of bromine, 
account for 0*47—0*49 mol. of acetamide. With 1*5 mols, of 
bromine, acetylmethylcarbamide (0*078 mol.) was detected, but 
not acetamide, and in the experiment with 2 mols, of bromine 
neither acetamide nor acetylmethylcarbamide could be detected, 
and the amount of carbon dioxide formed corresponded with only 
0*3 mol, of acetamide. In all experiments, the balance of th© 
acetamide was converted into products which could not be 
identified; th© products were unsuccessfully examined for th© 
presence of acetonitrile, methyl alcohol, hydrogen cyanide, 
5 -dimethyl carbamide, and methyl carbamide, but very small quanti¬ 
ties of dibromomethylamine and of nitrogen (about 003 mol,) 
were detected. Th© author is of opinion that the methylcarbamide 
in alkaline solution reacts with acetamide either not at all or very 
much more slowly than in acid solution; instead of forming acetyl¬ 
methylcarbamide, it decomposes into carbon dioxide and methyl- 
amine, and the latter reacts more rapidly than acetamide with the 
hypobromifce. 

With th© hope of obtaining less volatile products of reaction} 
th© behaviour of an alkaline solution of bromine with «sova!er- 
amide has been examined. In an experiment with isovaleramide 

y* 2 
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(0*5 mol.), bromine (0*25 mol.), and 10% potassium hydroxide solu¬ 
tion (0*6 mol.), the products were carbon dioxide (0*23 mol.), 
dibromo*&‘obutylamine (0*09 mo-1.), ammonia and esobutyl amine 
(0*02 mol.); these and unchanged isovaleramide (0*32 mol.) account 
for the whole of the amide. The reaction proceeds according to 
the equation C 4 H 0 -CO*NH g + Br* + 2KOH - C 4 HyNH 2 + C0 2 + 
2KBr + IToO, but the- author has been unable to discover what is 
the fate of the. wbutylamine. 

It is possible that a loss of acetamide- occurs in the first experi¬ 
ments during the evaporation of solutions. One gram of different 
amides has been evaporated to dryness with 20 c.c. of water, heated 
on the water-bath for half an hour, and again evaporated with 
20 c.c. of water; the losses were, with acetamide 0*95 gram, with 
propionamide 0*36 gram, with imbutyramide 0*10 gram, and with 
isovaleramide nil. 

It is quite immaterial in what order acetamide (1 mol.), isovaler- 
amide (1 mt?!,), bromine (1 mol.), and aqueous potassium hydr¬ 
oxide (2 mols.) are mixed together; the products of the,reaction 
are always the same, namely, about equal quantities (molecular) 
of fsovalerylisobutylcarbamide and acetylisobutylcarbamide, 
together with a small quantity of acetylmethylcarbainide; it is 
remarkable that the fourth possible product, esovalerylmethyl- 
carhamide, could not be detected. Analogous results are obtained 
with acetamide and propionamide, and with acetamide and 
isobutyramide. 

A ce tyliso b u tylcarb amide, C 7 H 14 0 2 N 2 , forms long, six-sided 
leaflets, m. p. 109—114°, and acelylhoyropylcarhamide , hexagonal 
crystals, m. p. 68—72°, which become superficially oily after long 
keeping. O. S. 

The Constitution of Carbamides. X. The Behaviour ol 
Urea and of Thiourea towards Biazomethane and Biazo- 
ethan© respectively, Th© Oxidation of Thiourea by 
Potassium Permanganate. Emil Alphonse Werner (T., 1919, 
115, 1168-—1174). 

Some Cases of Solubility Influence. I, Compounds of 
Thiosinnamine [Allylthiocarbamide] Existing in Aqueous 
Solution. G. Ba'roellini ( GazzaUa , 1919, 49, i, 175—191).— 
Cryoscopic investigation of solutions containing thiocarbamide or 
allylthiocarbamide, together with either sodium salicylate or 
resorcinol or antipyrine, leads to anomalous results which are ex¬ 
plainable on the assumption that compounds between the different 
pairs of solutes are formed in solution. None of these compounds 
has been separated in the solid condition. T. H. P. 

The Rotatory Powers of the Amides of Several a-Hydroxy- 
acids of the Sugar Group. C. S. .Hudson and Shigeru Komatsu 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc ,, 1919, 41, 1141—1147).—The generalisations 
announced in an earlier paper, based largely on Weerman’s work 
(A., 1918, i, 292), have been amplified and extended by further 
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and more trustworthy data. ' The material examined makes it 
possible to calculate the molecular rotation due to each active 
carbon atom, in a number of series by the method already employed 
in the case of certain phenylhy dr azides (A., 1917, i, 318). The 
following table gives the values as far as it is possible to deter¬ 
mine them, the sign of the rotation being for the isomeride which 
has the hydroxyl group attached to the particular carbon atom 
placed to the right of the formula, written vertically, with the 
amide group at the top. 


4-0 series Pentonie Hexonic Heptonic Hexarlc 

Carbon, diamide. amides. amides. amides. diamides. 

a. 4-7880 +4450 +4725 +4585 +3925 

$ _ — —2315 -1465 -1960 -1385 

7. — +575 +95 ? — 

5 . — — -205 -420 — 


The values for the /3- and y-carbon atoms in the series of pentonie 
amides are probably untrustworthy, as they depend on a value of 
the rotation of eZ-xylonamide which is doubtful. 

It is interesting to note how the sign of the rotation alternates 
from carbon to carbon, and how much the rotation of the whole 
molecule depends on the configuration about the a- and jS-carbon 
atoms. The table also illustrates the principle of optical super¬ 
position in the sugar group. 

The amides prepared by the authors themselves, usually by the 
action of ammonia on the lactones, are as follows, the values of 
[a]f being for aqueous solutions: ^-galactonamide, m. p. 
172—172*5°, [o]!° + 30*2°; ^-gluconamide, m. p. 143—144°, 
[a]g» +31'2°; ^-gulonamide, m. p. ^ 122—123°, [« a ]g> +15*2°; 

S-mannonamide, in. p. 172—173°, [a]j? —17*3°; a-rZ-glucoliepton- 
amide, m. p. 134*5°, [a]{? +10*6°; /3-^-glucoheptonamide, m. p. 
158°, [o]d —30*2°; a-^Z-galaheptonamide, m. p. 206°, [a]£° +14*3°; 
Z-arabonamide, m. p. 135—136°, [a]£° +37*5°; Z-ribon amide, m. p. 
137—138°, [a]^ —16*4°; dZ-mannosaccharodiamide, in. p. 
188—189*5° (decomp.), [a],? —24*5°; d-saccharodiamide, m, p. 
172—173°, j>]g° + 13*3°. ‘ J. C. W. 


The Amide of a-dZ-Mannoheptomc Acid. O. S. Hudson and 
K. P, Monroe (J. Amer. Chem. Soc 1919, 41, 1140—1141).— 
This amide was first obtained by Fischer by the action of hydrogen 
cyanide on ^-mannose, but it is not easy to purify it if made in 
this way, A better method is the action of ammonia on a solu¬ 
tion of a-rZ-mannoheptonolactone in 50% alcohol. a-d-Nanno- 

heptonamide (annexed 

IT H OH OH II 

C- C -0-O-CO-NHs 

OH OH H H OH 


oh*ch 2 *o 


formula) has m. p, 
193—194° and [a]g> 
+ 28*0°, the molecular 
rotation being almost the 
same as that of dZ-galacton- 
amide and Z-arabonamide, in which the configuration of the mole- 

and y-carbon atoms is the same. 

J, C. W. 


cule with regard to the a 
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Preparation of Cyanogen Chloride. W. L. Jennings and 
W. B. Scott (/. Amer. Chem . Soc., 1919, 41, 1241—1248).— The 
authors review the history of cyanogen chloride, and report that 
the most suitable reaction for its preparation is that of chlorine- 
on an alkali cyanide. Water is necessary in this reaction, but its 
amount must be restricted, otherwise too much heat is developed 
and some of the product is polymerised. The best procedure is 
as follows. Finely powdered sodium cyanide is mixed with 2% of 
its weight of water and just sufficient carbon tetrachloride to pre¬ 
vent the mass from becoming pasty. The mixture is cooled to 

— 5° and submitted to the action of a current of well-washed 
chlorine, so regulated that the temperature is maintained at about 

— 3°. The flask is connected with a calcium chloride tube and 
then a U-tube immersed in a freezing mixture, and when absorp¬ 
tion is complete, as indicated by a bubbler at the Anal exit, the 
temperature is allowed to rise to 10°, and finally to 28°, so as to 
distil the cyanogen chloride. The crude product is usually of a 
yellow colour through dissolved chlorine, but this is removed by 
freezing or by leaving the liquid over mercury in a sealed tube. 
The yield is almost quantitative, and there are no risks of 
explosion. 

Pure cyanogen chloride is a colourless liquid, b. p. 13°/748 mm., 
m. p. —5° to “6°, and does not polymerise. The presence of 
traces of hydrogen chloride, however, induces polymerisation, and 
if suspected should he counteracted by treatment with lime. 

J. C. W. 

Preparation of Cyanogen Chloride by Held’s Method. 
Ch. Mauguin and L. J. Simon (Oompt . rend., 1919, 169, 
383—386).—Held's method for preparing cyanogen chloride from 
potassium cyanide and chlorine (A., 1898, i, 547) gives good results 
only if the proportion' of zinc sulphate added is that required by 
the equation 4KCN + ZnS0 4 =Zn(CN) 2 ,2K:CN + K 2 S0 4 , a yield of 
80% being then obtained. Methods for controlling the purity of 
the product are described. T. H. P. 

Compounds of Univalent Nickel. II. I. Bellucci ( Gazzetta , 
1919, 49, ii, 70—81. Compare A., 1914, i, 260; also Tschugaev 
and Chlopin, A., 1914, ii, 660).—The, aqueous solution of reel 
potassium nickelocyanide, K 2 M(CN) 3 , prepared by gradual addi¬ 
tion of alkali metal amalgam to the aqueous solution of the- yellow 
nickelocyanide, J£ 2 Ni(CN) 4 , in an atmosphere of hydrogen, readily 
assumes the original yellow T colour, oxidation being effected either 
by atmospheric oxygen, or by aqueous oxygen' with liberation of 
the hydrogen, or by an oxidising agent such as hydrogen peroxide. 
The red solution may be preserved from appreciable oxidation for 
some days by' employing boiled water in its preparation and by 
adding concentrated potassium hydroxide solution to the liquid 
and covering the latter with a layer of light petroleum. 

Oxidation of the red nickelocyanide by means of hydrogen per¬ 
oxide'id absence of alkali cyanide takes place according to the 
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equation, 4K 2 Ni(CN) 3 + 2H 2 0 2 == 3K 2 Ni(CN) 4 + Ni(OH) 2 + 2KOH. 
Further, when an aqueous solution of the pure, red nickelocyanide 
is boiled for some time in a reflux apparatus in a stream of 
hydrogen, metallic nickel is precipitated, and the yellow nickelo¬ 
cyanide remains in the solution, the proportions of the total nickel 
in precipitate and solution being very nearly 1:3 (actually 
1:3-16): 4K 2 Ni(CN) 3 + 2H 2 0 - 3K 2 Ni(CN) 4 + Ni + 2KOH + H 2 ; the 
same reaction occurs, only far more slowly, at the ordinary 
temperature. Such separation of metallic nickel from a compound 
of univalent nickel may be represented by the scheme, 2NF—> 
Ni ;/ + Ni, and is analogous to the separation of copper from a 
cuprous salt with formation of a cupric salt, 2Cu ; —>-Ou /; -f On. 

T. H. P. 

Production of Aromatic Ntiro-compounds, Ferdinand 
G-ros & Bouchardy and Luoien Jean Joseph Perruche (Brit, 
Pat., 131982).—-Aromatic nitro-compounds are prepared by pass¬ 
ing oxygen, air, or ozonised air, preferably under pressure, into a 
mixture 6f the substance to be nitrated with liquid nitrogen per¬ 
oxide and traces of water, the temperature being maintained at 
0—20°. Nitric acid is first produced according to the equation 
N 2 0 4 ~h PI 2 0 + 0 = 2HNO g , and instantly reacts with the aromatic 
compound, regenerating water, and the cycle of operations is re¬ 
peated until the reaction mixture contains only the nitro-com- 
pound, nitric acid, and the excess of nitrogen peroxide used; the 
last is recovered by distillation or by a current of hot air. The 
nitro-compound may then he isolated after neutralising the nitric 
acid, or it may be further nitrated by treating the residual mix¬ 
ture with sulphuric acid. If necessary, the violence of the nitra¬ 
tion may be moderated by adding to the reaction mixture an inert 
diluent, such as carbon tetrachloride, before admitting the oxygen. 

Gk F. M. 

Preparation of N-Monoalkyl Derivatives of certain 
Aromatic Compounds* Arthur Lapworth and Levinstein, Ltd. 
(Eng. Pat., 132555).—Benzylidene derivatives of ^-substituted. 
monoamines or of other monoamines of the benzene and naphthalene 
series substituted by indifferent groups in the nucleus, which either 
as amines or as . alkyl amines do not react with benzaldehyde in 
the presence of acids to form amino-derivatives of triarylmethanes, 
are treated In the absence of alkali with alkyl sulphates or alkyl 
esters of benzenesulphonic acid. The products are hydrolysed and 
the iY-monoalkylarylamine is separated from the mixture. 
Examples of the process are described in relation to the benzyl¬ 
idene derivatives of ^aminophenol, ^-toluidine, and l-bromo-2- 
naphthylamine. The benzylidene compound is dissolved in boil¬ 
ing benzene, the pure alkylating agent, such as methyl sulphate, 
is added, and the mixture boiled for some hours. The product is 
hydrolysed by the addition of hydrochloric acid and a little water, 
the benzaldehyde and benzene are removed by distillation with 
steam; the A-alkylated base is liberated from the residue and 
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separated from the other products in any suitable manner, for 
example, by conversion into the nitroso-compound. J. F. B. 

Preparation of Biphenylamine. Homer Rogers and E. J. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. (U.S. Pat. 1314538).—The condensa¬ 
tion of aniline to diphenylamine is effected by heating the aniline- 
in the presence of water and a catalyst consisting of a substance 
containing bromine. J. F. B. 

£-Naphthylmethylamine- Gilbert T. Morgan and Frederick 
Page Evans (T., 1919, 115, 1140—1145). 

Til© Oxidation of Phenol Derivatives. Cyril Norman 
Hinshelwood (T., 1919, 115, 1180—1188). 

Oxidation of Phenols by Gaseous Oxygen and the 
Catalytic Effect of Metals. F. W. Skirrow (Canadian Cliem. J 
1919, 3, 292—294).—The oxidation which takes place when 
o-cresol or a solution of cresol in benzene is brought into contact 
with air or oxygen in the presence of copper was measured by 
connecting the tube containing the reacting substances with a 
mercury manometer and recording the rate of absorption by the 
fall in pressure. It was found that there was an initial period 
during which there was little, if any, absorption. In a blank 
experiment in which the air in the tube was replaced by nitrogen, 
no absorption occurred, and the cresol in the tube did not darken 
even after three years’ exposure to light. In another series of 
experiments, the flask containing the benzene solution of cresol 
and the copper was connected with a gas burette containing oxygen 
saturated with benzene over mercury, and the decrease in the 
volume was measured in the usual way. Here, too, the initial 
delay in The absorption was noticed, and this was attributed either 
to the presence of a substance retarding the oxidation or to the 
necessity of the formation of a catalytic compound. In support 
of the former view was the fact that the oxidation proceeded more 
consistently when the oxygen derived from potassium chlorate was 
replaced' by electrolytic oxygen freed from all traces of ozone. 
Green crystals containing 44-9% of copper (after drying at 100°) 
were present' in the dark liquid after the oxidation. As this 
amount of copper does not correspond with the composition of any 
of the probable compounds, it is possible that the benzene ring is 
broken 1 during the absorption. A similar oxidation was observed 
in the case of phenol, but more slowly than with o- cresol, and here 
too the initial stage of very slow absorption was present. [See 
also /. Soc* Chem. Ind, y 1919, 812a.] C. A. M. 

, CMoropicrin, I. John Addyman Gardner and Francis 
William Fox (T., 1919, 115, 1188 — 1194). 

\ Crystallograpliy of Ammonium Picrate and of Potassium 
: '■ Herbert R. Mbrwin (J. Washington Acad . Sci. y 

42S--431).—The orthorhombic crystals of ammonium 
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picrate are tabular, acicular, or'granular in habit. Optical con¬ 
stants- are given; refractive indices (Na) a = 1*508, 0 = 1*872, 
y = 1*908. There is a change in the optic axial plane for different 
colours, and at wave-length 541 pp the crystals are optically uni¬ 
axial. Blades of potassium trithionate crystallised from a hot 
saturated solution show a slight variation in the angles of the 
prism. Optical constants are given; refractive indices (Na) 
a = 1*4934, 5 = 1*5641, y = 1*602. " L. J. S. 

Mercury Mercaptide Nitrites and their Reaction with the 
Alkyl Iodides. VII. Chain Compounds of Sulphur {continued). 
Sir Prafulla Chandra Ray and Prafulla Chandra Guha (T., 
1919, 115, 1148—1155). 

The Electrolytic Reduction of Pixenylaeetic Acid. C. Marie, 
R. Marquis, and Birckenstock (Bull. Soc. chim 1919, [iv], 25, 
512—516). —Phenylacetic acid can be reduced by electrolytic 
methods in a sulphuric acid solution, using a lead cathode. The 
yield is small, owing to a portion of the phenylethyl alcohol formed 
combining with the sulphuric acid and being subsequently oxidised 
at the anode. The only portion of the alcohol which escapes this 
destruction is that which, at the moment of its formation, com¬ 
bines with the excess of phenylacetic acid present. W, G. 

Syntheses of Naphthyl-lactic and Naphthylcinnamic Acids. 

l. jS-Phenyl-jS-a-naphthyUactio Acid and /3-a-Naphthylcinn- 
amic Acid. Remo be Fazi ( Gazzetta , 1919, 49, i, 242—251).— 
p-Phenyl-ft-a-naphthyldactic add , C 30 H 7 *CPh(OH)“CH 2 *OO 2 H, 
obtained as ethyl ester by decomposing by means of acidified water, 
the complex, C 10 H 7 *CPh(O*ZnBr)*CH 2 # CO 2 Et, formed by the inter¬ 
action of phenyl a-naphthyl ketone and ethyl bromoacetate in 
presence of zinc dust, crystallises in slender, colourless, silky needles 
of peculiar odour, m. p. 188—189°, and with concentrated sulphuric 
acid in the cold gives a transitory, green coloration changing to 
reddish-brown. Its ethyl ester , forms tufts of slender, white 
needles, m. p. 95—96°, and gives the same colorations with 
sulphuric acid as the free acid. 

0~a~Naphthyldnnamic add , O 10 H 7 *CPhIOPI*CO 2 H, obtained as 
ethyl ester by dehydrating ethyl /3~phenyl~/3-a~naphthyl~lactate in 
benzene solution by means of phosphoric oxide, forms silky, white 
needles, m. p. 219—220°. With concentrate^ sulphuric acid it 
first gives a transitory, emerald-green coloration, and then dissolves 
to a reddish-brown solution with a green fluorescence; on addition 
of water, the acid solution becomes yellow and yields a precipitate, 
which is probably the corresponding indone. The ethyl ester 
forms a pale yellow oil, b. p. 278—281°/2 mm., or shining needles, 

m. p. 69—71° (?), and with concentrated sulphuric acid gives a 
transitory, green coloration, rapidly changing to reddish-brown. 

T. H. P. 

Asymmetric Replacement in the meta- Series. I- William 
Henry Gough and Jocelyn Field Thorpe (T,, , 1919, 115, 
1155-—116,4). ■ 
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Some Factors bearing on 1 : 8-Addition. Tenney L. Davis 
(/. Amer. Ghem. Soc 1919, 41, 1132—1140).—In all the cases in 
which addition in the 1:6-position has been observed, the un» 
saturated compound has also had an ethylenic linking in the 3:4- 
position (compare Straus, A., 1910, i, 119). The author has now 
synthesised the compound (I) without this disturbing element, but 
finds that it is abnormal in behaviour. When reduced, for ex¬ 
ample, it was expected to yield a ketone, thus: 

CHPh:CH*CHPh-CH 3 *C:0 CH 2 —CO 

OH -HsO CHPh-CH*OH s Ph’ 

(I.) 


but it could not be reduced either by zinc and acetic acid or sodium 


amalgam. 

Phenyl styryl ketone is condensed with methyl or ethyl malonate 
(Kohler, A., 1911, i, 984), the esters are hydrolysed, and the 
. ketonie acid is reduced by means of sodium amalgam. Two by¬ 
products of the reduction are mentioned, namely, &$-diphenyl- 

valerolactone, pSC>CHPh, needles, m. p. 113—114°, 

and $-hydrozcy-p&diphe?iyl 5 utane-aardicarboxylic acid, 
6PI-CHPh*CH 2 “0HPh-CH(CO,H) 2) 2H 2 O, 
nodules of stout needles, m. p. 190—195° (decomp.), but the chief 
product is 5- -hydroxy-d-diphenylvaleric acid, which crystallises 
with 0*5H 2 O, in needles from benzene or pearly flakes from alcohol, 
m, p. 154—154*5°. When boiled with acetic anhydride and a 


little sulphuric acid, this compound changes into the desired un~ 
saturated acid, accompanied in one experiment by an internal 
A ^OHPh*CH 2 -OHPh*CH 2 -OOs. rv 

' us ^nn.nRr .rnrPU.nTT 


ester, 


m. 


92—94°. 


N CO*OH 2 *CHPh*CH 2 *OHPh^ 
fid-Diphenylrhy-huten e-a-carb oxylic acid (I) crystallises from 
benzene in colourless, rhombic needles, m. p. 124—125°, and forms 
a methyl ester, clusters of stout needles, m. p. 47—48°, which 
reacts with magnesium phenyl bromide to form the carhinol , 
CHPhrCH-CHPh-CH^CPVOH, in thin needles, m. p. 138—139°. . 

J. C. W. 


35 The cycZoPropane Series. ¥„ E. P. Kohler andL.L. Steele 
(/. Amer. Ghem . Soc., 1919, 41, 1093—1105. Compare A., 1917, 
i, 566—570; 1918, i, 72; this vol., i, 404).—All the cyclopropane 
derivatives described in the earlier papers have, had two carboxyl 
groups (or ester groups) attached to one of the ring carbon atoms. 
The authors have now attempted' to prepare monocarboxylic acids 
of this series, but have encountered great difficulties before achiev- 
. ing a measure of success. 

In the 'first place, benzoylphenylcycZopropanedicarboxylic acid 
loses carbon dioxide, on heating, but the yield of the monocarb- 
oxylic acid, is 'insignificant, no matter what modifications of the 
treatment are tried (compare A., 1917, i, 566). ' 

A second scheme is based on the elimination of hydrogen bromide 
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from an ot-bromo-ketonic ester, y-p -Bromobenzoyl-$-phenylbntyric 
add, C 6 E 4 Br • CO • CH S * CHPh* CH 2 * C0 2 H, needles, m. p. 152—-153°, 
is prepared by heating the corresponding malonic acid (A., 1918, 
i 72), converted into the methyl ester, stout needles, m. p. 93°, 
and this is brominated. Methyl y-b rom o-y-p - b tom oh enz oy l- j8~ 
phenylbutyrate is obtained in two forms, chiefly slender needles, 
m, p. 81—82°, but also long, feathery crystals, m. p. 92°. When 
it is heated with potassium acetate in methyl alcohol, the product 
is not a cyclopropane derivative, but y-p-bromobenzoyl-$-phenyl- 

0-CO 


butyrolaetone , C c H 4 Br*CO*CH<^ 


CHPb-OE^ 


colourless needles, 


m. p. 158°. The same lactone may be obtained by the 'action of 
sodium carbonate on y-bromo- y-p - h rom obenzoyl-$~phenylb u l yri c 
acid, C 6 H 4 Br * CO *CHBr * CHPh* CH 2 *C0 2 H, m. p. 146—147°, this 
being formed by the bromination of the above free butyric acid 
derivative. In addition, when this y-bromo-acid is warmed with 
phosphorus tribromide and bromine, it yields a compound which 
crystallises in large, rhombic crystals, like smoky quartz, and is 
probably represented by the formula 


0 6 H 4 Br-C<Q^2®S>CHBr. 


00 " 


The successful scheme is an adaptation of Buchner’s method for 
preparing cyclopropane acids from pyrazolines. a/S-XTnsaturated 
ketones are condensed with ethyl diazoacetate to give ketonic 
pyrazolines, and these are heated. The chief product is a pyrone, 
hut a yield of about 40% of a cyclopropane derivative may be 
obtained if the decomposition is carried out in the presence of 
platinum scrap. In the preliminary trials of this scheme, 
y~bromophenyl styryl ketone was used. When heated with ethyl 
diazoacetate at 95—175°, this yields an ester which may be hydro¬ 
lysed to fy-p-hromobcnzoyl-k-phenylpyrazoleS-carboxylic acid, 

oPh-c-m h 

C (5 H 4 Br*CO*C 2 s feathery needles, m. p. 216—-217° 

(decomp,), which changes at 245° into 5 -p-bromobenzoylA-phenyl- 
pyrazole , m. p. 159°, If the reaction mixture is diluted with light 
petroleum, however, the product is the desired ethyl 5-p4romo- 
b e nzoylA-ph e nylpyrazoline-3-car b o xylate , 


C (t H 4 Br-C0-CH<^^:|- CO2Efc , 


rhombic plates, m. p. 150—154° (decomp.). This loses nitrogen 
at 170—200°, changing into a mixture of &-p~bromophenyl-i~ 
phenyl-X : 2-pyrone, feathery crystals, m. p. 183°, and a trace of 
ethyl 3-p-bromophenyl-2-phenylcyclopropane-l-carboxylate, needles, 


m. p. 118—110° 


O e H 4 Br 


O-CO-flH 

C ^CH-CPh 


CO s Et 


OH<g 


!HPh 

OB>O fi H 4 Br 


In the main experiments, unsubstituted phenyl styryl ketone was 
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used. This reacts with ethyl diazoacetate as above to form ethyl 
5~he?i~oyl-4-phe?iylpyrazoUne-3-carbox?/late . This crystallises in 
hexagonal plates, m. p. 156—158°, which change when kept for 
some time just below the decomposition temperature into ■ an 
inomeridc , needles, in. p. 102’5—103°. Both forms, in alcoholic 
solution, give a vivid red colour with a trace of hydrogen chloride. 
When heated alone at a high temperature, the product consists 
almost entirely of 4: 6-diplienyhl : 2-pyrone, yellow plates, m. p. 
138—139°, but in the presence of platinum, at 220—225°, a 37% 
yield of ethyl 3~henzoyl-2-phe7iylcyc\opropane-l'-earboxylate is 
obtained. This crystallises in thin plates, m. p. 103°, is stable at 
300°, and does not reduce an acetone solution of permanganate. 

The free acid, C0 2 H-CH<' B , as obtained by hydrolysis with 


aqueous-alcoholic potassium hydroxide in the cold, exists in twc 
stereoisomeric forms, slender needles, xn. p. 176°, and long threads, 
m. p. 147—150°, the latter being the more soluble in benzene, and 
yielding an isomeric ethyl ester, m. p. 93—94°, when its silver salt 
is treated with ethyl iodide. 

It is interesting to compare the new acid and ester with 
Buchner’s 2-phenylcyc/opropane-l: 3-dicarboxylic acid and the 
3-benzoyl-2-phenylcyc/opropane-l: 1-dicarboxylic acid of the earlier 
papers. The new acid is decomposed when heated with hydro- 
bromic acid in a sealed tube, whereas Buchner’s acid is quite stable. 
When left with hydrogen bromide dissolved in acetic acid, how¬ 
ever, it suffers rupture of the ring between carbon atoms 2 and 3, 
like the 1:1-dicarboxylic acid, only more readily, the product being 
y -pheny 1 -a-benzylidenecrotonolactone, thus : 


CO,H.OH<9™ 


cBPb:c< 


0H:0Ph * 

co-6 


(see A., 1917, i, 566). Hydrochloric acid under the same condi¬ 
tions gives an unstable acid, CHPhChOH^O^HVCTHBz, m. p. 
131—132°, which changes above its m. p. into $-benzylidenepropio- 
phenone, OHPh*CH*CH 2 Bz. The corresponding ester, ethyl 
p-chloro-a-ph e nacyl- ^phenyl pro pi on ate, hexagonal plates, m. p. 
68—69°, is stable, and may be obtained most readily by the action 
of alcoholic hydrogen chloride on the cyclic acid or its ester. The 
cyclic ester also behaves as an unsaturated compound towards zinc 
and acetic acid, being reduced to the ester of y-benzoyl-jS-phenyl- 
propionic acid. A great difference between methyl 3-benzoyl-2- 
phenyle?/cZopropane-l-carboxylate and the 1 : 1 -dicarboxyl ates, 
however, lies in their behaviour towards basic agents. The' latter 
are most easily ruptured between the carbon atoms 1 and 3, but 
the new ester is indifferent to dry alkyloxides, and no means of 
effecting the same opening of the ring have been found. 

. co-Nitrostyrene ■ also reacts very vigorously ■ with ethyl diazo- 
acetate, but, the primary nitropyrazoline loses nitrous acid so 
readily it changes spontaneously into ethyl ^-phenylpyraiole- 

p. 164—165°. The corresponding acid, 
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COoH*Cin. p. 252—253°, changes into 4-phenyl- 
pyrazole when heated above 250°. J. C. W. 


The cycZoPropane Series. ¥1. E. P. Kohler and W. N. 
Jones (J, Amer. Ghem. Soc., 1919, 41, 1249—1263).— In the last 
* paper (preceding abstract) a comparison was made between the 
properties of the cycZopropanedicarboxylic acid (I) and the ketonic 
acid (II)- The diketone (III) has now been synthesised and 
studied in the same manner. 


CHPh< 


.CH*00 2 H 

gh*co 2 h 

(I.) 


CHPh<? H ' C0Ph 

v ch-oo 2 h 


GHPh< 


CH'OOPh 

OH>COPh 


(III) 


Benzylidenediacetophenone (Kostanecki, A., 1896, i, 556) reacts 
with bromine in slightly warmed chloroform to give two products, 
according to the proportion of bromine, namely, j3-hr omo~ ay e-tri- 
phenylpentane-ae-dione, COPh*CHBrUHPh*CH 2 *COPh, m. p. 
131° (decomp.), and Pd-dib?'omo-ayG-triphenylpen<tane-cte-dione, 
m. p. 149° (decomp.). Both substances may be converted into 
1: 2-dibenzoyl-3~phenylcyclopropane, the former by treatment with 
sodium ethoxide solution, giving a modification which crystallises 
in needles, m. p. 116°, the latter by boiling with alcoholic 
potassium iodide, giving an isomeride which has in. p. 151°, but 
changes into the form with m. p. 116° on crystallisation from 
alcohol containing 1% of sodium hydroxide. Both forms of the 
diketone yield the same monoxime , m. p. 144°, and dioxime , 
needles, m. p. 175°. 

The diketone is remarkably sensitive to reducing agents. When 
boiled with moist alcohol and zinc dust, it forms the parent benzyl- 
idenediacetophenone, the ring being opened at the point where it 
was originally closed. 

Unlike the ketonic acid (II), the diketone does not react with 
alcoholic solutions of hydrogen chloride or bromide. With glacial 
acetic acid solutions, however, it behaves like other cyclopropane 
derivatives described in this series of papers, the ring being opened 
between the carbon atoms 2 and 3. The resulting 1:4-diketone 


then loses water and changes, as usual, into a furan derivative. 

Thus, with a solution of hydrogen bromide, the product is 2 :5 -di~ 

r 7 a i 7 71. ^ JJPhIC’CHBrPh ... „ 

phcnylrA-a-bromooenzylfuran, 0<A 1X>1 * , greenish-yellow 


prisms, m. p. 110°. This is capable of yielding a number of 
reactive substances, through which it may ultimately be converted 
into 2:5-diphenylfuran, and thus identified. "With^ potassium 
acetate and acetic acid, for example, it forms 2: 5-diphenylA-a- 
acetoxybenzylfuran, yellow needles, m. p. 34°, which may be 
hydrolysed by alcoholic hydrochloric acid to 2 -diphenyl A-a- 
hydroxybenzylfuran* This may also be obtained by the action of 
sodium methoxid© solution on the bromobenzyl compound. It 
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crystallises in needles, m, p. 105°, and may be oxidised by chromic 
acid in cold acetic acid solution to a product, C 23 H 18 0 3 ,H 2 0 ;) m. p. 
89°, which readily loses 11ELG at 110°, or 23=L>Q when boiled with 
alcoholic potassium hydroxide, methyl-alcoholic hydrogen chloride, 
or acetic anhydride and sodium acetate, giving A-benzoyl-2 ;5~ 
di-phenylfuran, which crystallises in yellow needles, and forms a 

3- h romo-compound, m. p. 120°, when treated with bromine in 
chloroform. The oxime of the benzoyl derivative crystallises in 
rosettes of needles, m. p. 174°, and readily undergoes the Beck¬ 
mann transformation to 2 : 5 -diphenylfruranA-carboxylanilide, 

0<xnpi-Arr 3 colourless needles, m. p. 18/°. This is 

Jet ibi » C** Jti. 

hydrolysed by alcoholic potassium hydroxide to the known 2:5- 
diphenylfuran-4-carboxylie acid, m. p. 217°, which changes into 
2: o-diphenylfuran when distilled with zinc dust. 

The cyclic diketone reacts with Grignard agents without rupture 
of the ring, giving ditertiary alcohols. 3-Phenyl-l : 2-di-diphenyl- 
w CH’CPh *OH 

carb inolGjQlopropan e, CHPh<^ ^ * OP}/* o crystallises in clusters 

of. slender needles, m. p. 183°, and 3-phenylA. : 2-di-a-phenyl-a-ethyl - 
carbinolcyclopropan e has m. p. 129°. 

The diketone reacts with phosphorus pentachloride in boiling 
benzene to form aB-dichloro-y-benzoyl-aB-diphenyl-& a -butene, 
CHPhCkCHBz'CHIGPhCl, m. p. 122°, which is transformed into 
a- chloro-y-b e nz oyl-aB-diphenyl-^y-b u tadiene, prisms, m. p. 84°, 
when boiled with methyl-alcoholic potassium acetate. The latter 
compound reacts with magnesium phenyl chloride to give archloro- 
y-benzoyl-add-triphenyhl^butene, CHPh^CHBz’CHlOPhCl, in. 
large, colourless prisms, m. p. 140°. 

The action of bromine in warm chloroform on the cyclic diketone 
is somewhat obscure, but the product , C 23 H 18 0 2 Br 2 , m. p. 129° 
(decomp.), is isomeric with the dibromide obtained in the first 
instance from benzylidenediacetophenone, since it yields the same 
compounds when treated with potassium iodide or alcoholic 
potassium acetate. In the latter reaction, the product is either 
%bromo~l : 2-dibenzoyl-3- pheyiylcyclopr opart e, needles, m. p. 122°, 
or 2-acetoxy~l: 2-dibenzoyl-3~phenylcyc\opropane, m. p. 159°, 
according to the proportion of potassium acetate employ©*}. The 
latter could not be hydrolysed to the hydroxy-derivative. 
Alkaline agents give oily residues, whilst treatment with alcoholic 
hydrogen chloride results in the formation of 2~benzoyl-3 :5- 
diphenylfuran, which crystallises in plates, m. p. 118°, forms a 

4- Sromo-derivative, m. p. 110°, and may be reduced by means of 
zinc and acetic acid to 3; h-diphenyl-2-benzylfuran, bright yellow 
needles, m. p. 193°. ‘The oxime of the benzoyl compound, m. p. 
152°, suffers the Beckmann transformation . to 3 : §-diphenylfuran- 

2-carboxyanilide, ^Ph~:C-CO-NHPh 5 m ' P- 143 °' and ttis may 
■ he hydrolysed to 3 : ^-^diphenylfuran-2-carboxylic acid, m. p. 194° 
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(decomp.). This acid yields the known 3:5-diphenylfuran when 
distilled with zinc dust (Engler and Dengler, A., 1893, i, 512). 

J. C. W. 

Condensation of Ethyl Phthalate with Fluorene. Wilhelm 
Wisligenus and Peter Neber (Annalen, 1919, 418, 274—293). 
—A mixture of fluorene (1 mol.), sodium (1 atom), and ethyl 
phthalate (about 1*14 mols.) is heated on the water-bath until the 
sodium has disappeared, and is then treated, after cooling, with 
benzene and ice, whereby the sodium derivative of ethyl fluorene- 
phthaloylate (o-carbethoxyphenyl fluorenyl ketone), 

C0 2 Et-0 6 H 4 -C(ONa):C<& 


yellowish-white needles with 5H 2 0, is obtained, which is remark¬ 
ably stable to boiling dilute alkali hydroxide solution. In aqueous 
solution it is decomposed by carbon dioxide or dilute hydrochloric 

acid, yielding the a-modification, C0 2 Et*C 6 IT 4 *C(0H)IC<^V G ^ 4 s of 

tycarb ethoxy 'phenyl fluorenyl ketone , microscopic prisms, na. p. 
217—218°; lower m. p/s, dependent on the method of crystallisa¬ 
tion, are frequently obtained in consequence of partial conversion 
into the ^-modification. The a-modification does not react with 
ferric chloride, but it decolorises bromine in alcoholic solution and 
forms a copper derivative, (C^Hj^^CUjHoO, bluish-green needles, 
m. p. about 180°; by bromination in chloroform in the presence 
of a little phosphorus pentabromide, it yields o -carb ethoxy phenyl 

-hr omo fluorenyl ketone , C0 2 Et*C 6 H 4 -COCBr<^ L l * 4 , colourless 

O 0 .U 4 

prisms, m. p. 190—191°. 

By keeping for several weeks, the a-modification changes into 

the stable 0- modification, C0 2 Et*C 6 H t -C0'CH<V 6 ®' 4 , colourless 

U 6 a 4 . 

leaflets or prisms, rn. p. 140—141°, The change is effected more 
rapidly by distillation in a vacuum, by heating at 220°, or, most 
simply, by boiling with alcohol. The conversion of the /3~ into the 
a-modification is effected, through the sodium derivative, by means 
of alcoholic sodium hydroxide solution. The ^-modification does 
not form a copper derivative and does not react with bromine in 
alcoholic solution. Both modifications are remarkably stable to 
alkalis ; they are only decomposed by an excess of alcoholic alkali 
at 150°, yielding ethyl alcohol, alkali phthalate, and fluorene. 

By heating above 220°, by distillation in a vacuum or, best, by 
heating with potassium hydrogen sulphate at 230°, either modifi¬ 
cation is converted into phthaly lfluorene , yellow, flattened needles, 
m. p. 204—206°. To this substance is ascribed, not the indanedi- 
one formula, but the asymmetric constitution, 


8 


h;> o:o <^ 


30 ’ 
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ill order to account for its intense yellow colour, its easy decom¬ 
position by alkalis into fluorene phthaloylic acid (o-carboxy phenyl 

C ,H 

fluorenyl ketone ), C0 2 H*C 6 H 4 # C0*CH<^ * 6 4 , colourless crystals, 

m. p. 188—189° (yellow dipotassium salt, C 21 H 12 03 K 2 ), and its 
conversion in boiling alcoholic solution by an excess of hydrazine 
hydrate into fluorene and phthalylhydrazide. It can also be pre¬ 
pared by heating a mixture of phthalic anhydride, fluorene, and 
anhydrous potassium acetate at 200—220°. 

The hydrazide, NH 2 *NH*CO*C e H 4 *CO , CH<^^ 0 ^ 4 , glassy plates, 

prepared by shaking a suspension of phthalylfluorene in alcohol 
with hydrazine hydrate, does not melt below 200° when examined 
in the usual manner, but melts with decomposition (loss of water) 
when placed in a bath heated at 190°, and then resolidifies. "When 
heated for half an hour at 220°, it is converted into 1-fluorenyl- 

phthalazone, , leaflets, m. p. 275—277°. 

Phthalylfluorene is reduced to o-fluorenylmethylbenzoic acid , 

? 6 ^>0H-CH 2 -C G HpC0 2 H, groups of faintly yellow needles, m. p. 

185—186°, by heating with fuming hydriodic acid and amorphous 
phosphorus at 160° for eight hours. C. S. 

Method for the Preparation of Phthalimide. Walter 
Herzog ( Zeitsch . angew, Chem. y 1919, 32, 301).—Phthalic 

anhydride (2 mols.) and carbamide (1 mol.) are heated together 
in a long-necked flask; reaction commences at 130° to 135°, and 
the temperature rises to 150° without further external heating. 
At the end of the reaction, the liquid mass solidifies suddenly. 
When cold, the porous solid is washed with a small quantity of 
water and dried; it consists of practically pure phthalimide m. p. 
230—231°, the yield being 90% or more of the amount required 
by the equation 

20,H 4 <g5>6 + NH.-CO-KH, = 20,H 4 <gg>NH + C0 2 + H a O. 

A similar reaction takes place between thiocarbamide and phthalic 
' anhydride, but not between carbamide and succinic anhydride, 
citraconic anhydride, or camphoric anhydride, W. P. S. 

Phthalic Acid Derivatives; Constitution and Colour, 
XVII. TetrahromofLuorescein, Tetrabromoeosin, and some 
of their Derivatives, David 8. Pratt, GL F. Hutchinson, and 
A. W. Harvey (/. Amer. Ghem. Soc 1919, 41, 1293—1297).— 
Compare the analogous iodine compounds, A., 1918, i, 175. 
Tetrabromofluorescein, C 20 H 8 O 5 Br 4 , dissolves in alkali hydroxides 
with about the same colour as fluorescein, and is precipitated as a 
yellow hydrate on the addition of an acid. When this is dried in 
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a steam-oven, the brick-red, qu monoid form of tetrabromo- 
fluorescein is left, but this changes into the yellow, benzenoid form 
when wetted with acetone or ethyl acetate. The hydrate changes 
into the very pale yellow tetrabromoffuoresceincarbinoJcarboxylic 
add when treated with alcohol, thus: 




go <c"h3(oh) > g (° h )' c ^' co ^ h ' 


Anhydrous tetrabromofLuorescein forms a bright red diammonium 
salt and a colourless diacetate, and reacts with bromine to give 
octabromofluorescein (tetrabromoeosin). This is almost colourless, 
but so sensitive to alkalis that it is generally faintly pink. It 
dyes silk an attractive pink shade, and forms a diacetate, crystal¬ 
lising with lC c H c , and a tetra-ammonium salt, of a brilliant, deep 
bronze colour, probably represented by the formula 

CO <C6 HB ^g^)> 0 .c i , Bri . 0(ON H 1 V/NH e 

J. C. W. 


Phthalic Acid Derivatives; Constitution and Colour, 
XVI. Phenoltetrabromophthalein and some of its Deriv¬ 
atives. David S. Pratt, F. B. Doane, and A. W. Harvey 
(J. Amer. Ghem . Soc., 1919, 41, 1289—1293. Compare A., 1918, 
i, 167—172, 175—177, 540—541).—Tetrabromophthalic anhydride 
(ibid., 540) condenses with phenol in the presence of fuming 
sulphuric acid (15% S0 3 ) to form tetrabromoftuoran , C 20 H 8 O 3 Br 4 , 
colourless crystals, insoluble in alcohol, and a 75% yield of phenol- 
tetrahromophthahin, C. 20 H 10 O 4 Br 4 , which is nearly white, gives 
colourless solutions in most solvents, is indifferent to ammonia, but 
very sensitive to alkali hydroxides. The phthalein yields a colour¬ 
less, crystalline diacetate , dihenzoate, and dimethyl ether , and may 
be brominated in boiling alcohol. Tct?'abrom,ophenoUetrahromo~ 
phthalein , C 20 H G O 4 Br s , forms very pale yellow crystals, dissolves in 
alkali hydroxides with a brilliant blue colour, reacts with ammonia 
gas to give a turquoise-blue diammonium salt, and yields a colour¬ 
less diacetate and dibenzoate, which both crystallise with one mole¬ 
cular proportion of benzene. J. C. W. 

The Qumone-Phenolate Theory of Indicators. The Re¬ 
actions of Phenolsulphonphthalein and its Bromo- and 
Nitro-derivatives, and their Monobasic and Dibasic Salts. 
E. C. White and S. F. Agree (J. Amer, Ghem . Soc., 1919, 41, 
1190—1212. Compare A., 1918, ii, 328; this voh, ii, 400).—In the 
theory of indicators developed by Acree, it is held that the pro¬ 
duction of colour in the case of phenolphthalein does not begin 
when the lactone ring is opened, but when quinone-phenolate ions 
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are formed. That is, phenolphtlialein is regarded as a substance 
which gives colourless mono-acid and dark red di-acid salts, thus: 


OH OH 

/\ /\ 

.c 6 h 4 :o 

CO s K>C e H 4 -cr 

\c 6 h 4 -oh 

| i | 

\/ \/ 

\ / _ 

v, aQ d 

1 - 

O 

y .c 6 h 4 =o 

CO,K-C 6 H 4 -Cf 1 

\C 6 H—OK 

/>0 

(Coloured.) 




The existence of the intermediate salts has now been established 
in the case of phenolsulphonphthalein, and it is also- shown that 
other factors than the further addition of alkali which tend to 
increase the production of quinone-phenolate ions, such as nitra¬ 
tion or bromination of the indicator, operate to cause intense colour 
changes. 

For the production of phenolsulphonphthalein, “ saccharin ” is 
hydrolysed by means of dilute hydrochloric acid (4G0 grams; 
500 c.c. cone. HC1; 6—7 litres of water), and the ammonium 
hydrogen o-sulphobenzoic acid is allowed to crystallise after con¬ 
centration (to 600 c.c.). The salt is finely powdered, thoroughly 
wetted with thionyl chloride, and heated for a few hours, when the 
excess of reagent is distilled off under reduced pressure and the 
residual cake is broken up and extracted with benzene. The pure 
o-sulphobenzoic anhydride is heated with phenol at 130—135° for 
six hours, when the excess of phenol is removed in steam, the resi¬ 
due is dissolved in alkali hydroxide, filtered, and the phenolsulphon- 
phthalein is precipitated "by an acid. 

Phenolsulphonphthalein dissolves in boiling water to the extent 
of about 0*03 gram per 100 c.c. The solution is orange-coloured, 
since it contains the free quinonoid suiphonic acid. On the addi¬ 
tion of pur© sodium hydroxide solution, a purple streak appears 
locally, hut this disappears on shaking, and is not permanent until 
nearly one equivalent of alkali has been added. That is, a salt 
of the quinonoid suiphonic acid is being formed having the same 
colour as the acid, and at last, when the ionisation of the suiphonic 
group, is so depressed that phenol ate ions appear, then the striking 
colour change takes place. The changes are represented thus: 


< y—C(C 6 H 4 *OH) 2 

I 1 

SO,—O 

Colourless. 

so g ir a -c 6 H 4 -o<Wg H 

. Yellow salt. 


Yellow in aqueous solution. 

S0 3 Na-C s H 4 *C<&lkn 


C 6 H 4 -OFa 


Purple qmnone-phenolate. 

Tho fmmtm, mono-silver, and mono-calcium salts have 

; 1 they all 'give orange solutions, which become purple 
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on the addition of alkali hydroxides. When left in an atmosphere 
of ammonia, phenolsulphonphthalein also forms an almost black 
dianimonkmi salt, which dissolves with purple colour, and changes 
into a red mono-ammonium salt when left over sulphuric acid in 
a desiccator. 


TetrabromophenoIsul/phonjihtli-alein is conveniently obtained by 
slowly adding bromine to- a solution of the indicator in acetic acid 
maintained near its boiling point. The crystals are almost colour- 
less when moistened with acetic acid, but acquire a flesh-pink colour 
when dried. When heated, it gives a green sublimate at 210°, 
becomes deeper orange in colour, and finally melts at 270—271° 
(decomp.). The di-ammonium salt is stable in the neighbourhood 
of sulphuric acid, owing to the increased acidity of the phenol 
group. Te tranitrophenolmlph onphthalein, canary-yellow, minute 
flakes, decomp, above 200°, also forms a stable di-ammonium salt; 
The tetrabromo-compouncl dissolves in water (0*7 gram per litre), 
giving a dark red solution, which becomes deep blue on diluting 
or adding a trace of alkali, but gradually yellow on adding a strong 
acid. The tetranitro-compound gives purple-red solutions in water, 
which are not visually or spectroscopically altered by the addition 
of small amounts of alkali, but gradually become yellow on adding 
acids, the solution changing to purple once more on dilution* 
Owing to the presence of nitro-groups or bromine atoms in the 
phenolic components, the production of the coloured quinone- 
phenolate ions is rendered easy, and considerable concentrations of 
hydrogen ions must be present before their ionisation is depressed. 

Phenolsulphonphthalein and its tetrabromide have been treated 
with diazomethane. The products, m. p. 158° and m. p. 


234—235°, appear to be esters of the type SO s Me*C^^^ 4 *^^, 
but they are remarkably stable towards alkalis, and must be 


investigated more fully. 


It is stated that stannic chloride is an excellent agent for the 


condensation of phthalic anhydride and phenols. J. C. W. 


Optically Active Ketones : Ketones of 1:2:2s 3-Tetra- 
methylcv/cfcpentane* H. Rupe and C. A. Klofpenrurg (Helv. 
Chim. Acta , 1919, 2, 363—378).—1-Acetyl-1:2 :2:3-tetramethyI- 

c?/eh pentane (1:2:2:3-tetramethyl cyclop entyl methyl ketone), 
"***"* 

CMe 2 <^]yj- e ^ c „Qpj prepared by treating the chloride of cam- 


pholic acid (1:2:2: 3-tetramethylcyc?opentane-l-carboxylic acid) 
with' either zinc methyl or ethyl sodiomalonate or ethyl sodio- 
acetoacetate, and purified by means of its semicarbazone, is a 


colourless, mobile oil with a persistent cedar-wood oil odour, b. p* 
93—95°/10 mm., Df 0*9163, [ a jg* + 51*27°, [a]?? + 63*67°, [d]% (A = 
546*3 fi^i) 4* 74*17°, and [a]f + 93*32°; in benzene solution these 
rotations are respectively 43*45°, 53*89°, 62*06°, and 77*49°. The 
semicarbazone has m. p, 226° (decomp.) (Meerwein, this vol., 
i, 182, gave m. p. 232°); the oxime , m. p. 69*5°, the p -mtro'phenyl- 
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hydratone , m. p. 134°, the benzylidene derivative, m. p. 45°, 
D? 0*8890, f a J? + 44*29°, ja]g> + 54*29°, [a]% + 61*49°, [a$? + 69*30° 
(in benzene), and the anhylidene derivative, m. p. 54°, X)f 0*8924, 
[a]f + 50*05°, [a]g»+ 63*43°, [a]jf? g + 74*07°, [a]?+ 90*54°, were prepared. 

1:2:2: 3-Tetramethylcyclopentyl ethyl ketone , C^EL^O, pre¬ 
pared by the action of either zinc ethyl iodide or zinc ethyl on the 
acid chloride of 1:2:2:3-tetramethylcyc£opentane-l-carboxylic 
acid, forms a colourless oil of aromatic odour, b. p. 104°/10 mm., 
l)f 0*9124, [a]! 0 + 50*64°, [a]*? + 63*15°, J>]g g + 73*89°, [a]f° + 94*08° 
It does not condense with semicarbazide or hydroxylamine, but 
yields a p -nitrophenylhydrazone, m. p. 201°. 

1-Benzoylacetyl-1 :2 : 2 : 3-tetramethylcjc\openta?ie } 


CEL* 


-OH, 


‘>CMe * CO * CH 2 * OOPh, 


CHMe*CMe. 2 

prepared either by the condensation of ethyl 1:2:2:3-tetramethyl- 
cy cJopentane- 1-carboxylate with sodioacetophenone or by the action 
of ethyl benzoate on 1:2:2:3-teiramethylcyrfopentyl methyl 
ketone, forms a viscous, yellow, odourless oil, b. p. 205°/10 mm., 
Df 1*0500, [a]f+ 50*19°, [a]o 4- 63*83°, [a]% s + 76*08°, [a]f + 100*92 °; 
in benzene, the respective rotations are 45*07°, 57*26°, 68*22°, and 
90*25°. Its alcoholic solution gives an intense red coloration with 
ferric chloride. With phenylhydrazine it forms the diphenylated 

CPCOPh OH_OPh 

pyrazole, C s H K Me-C< N _^ ph or C 8 H 14 Me-C< Nph> n , which 

crystallises in long, white, felted needles, m. p. 142°, and becomes 
highly electrified when rubbed. With semicarbazide it gives the 

„cn:oph 


com po and, C$H 14 Me*C 


N—N-CONPL 


C s H 14 Me*C< 


.OH- 


-fP h 


N(CO~NH 2 )*N 


which forms short, apparently monoclinic, white prisms. 

A simple method of preparing zinc methyl in large quantities 
by the action of a zinc-copper couple on methyl iodide in a steel 
bomb is described. T. H. P. 

Relations Between the lonones and Irone. L. Ruzxcka 
(Helv. Ghim. Acta , 1919, 2, 352—363).—The reduction of irone 
by hydrogen in presence of colloidal palladium or platinum black 
yields tetrahydroirone, an exact chemical proof being thus fur¬ 
nished of the presence of two double linkings in the irone molecule. 
According to the formulas for a- and 0-ionones and irone, the tetra- 
hydro-derivatives ■ of these compounds should be identical, except 
as regards optical activity. The two ionones do, indeed, yield the 
same tetrahydro-product (compare Skita, A., 1913, i, 63), but tetra¬ 
hydroirone differs from this, not only by its dextro-rotation, but 
by its higher density and higher boiling point. Assuming the 
same structural formula, such differences can depend only on cis- 
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tram isomerism; the boiling-point difference, namely, 14°/X3 mm,, 
is higher than has been observed in any similar case, and may be 
conditioned by the relatively long side-chain of the molecules. 

The attempts made to establish the structural relations between 
tetrahydroionone and tetrahydroirone have been unsuccessful. 
The latter does not undergo racemisation when heated at a high 
temperature with either hydrochloric acid or alkali. Further, 
oxidation of the saturated ketones by means of permanganate, as 
well as oxidation by means of sodium hypobromite of the sodium 
salts of tetrahydro-iononic and -ironic acids, do not yield the 
expected products, the formation of large proportions of oxalic 
acid in all cases indicating that the long side-chain is first oxidised 
away. Results previously obtained, especially the reaction by 
which /3-ionone is formed, and which consists in the scission of a 
water molecule, indicate that in the ionones (and tetrahydroion¬ 
one) the two side-chains, OH s and CHICHAc, occupy expositions 
and in irone (and tetrahydroirone) tfnms-positions at the asym¬ 
metric carbon atom. 

When irone is reduced in presence of colloidal palladium by 
means of a limited proportion of hydrogen, only tetrahydro- and 
not dihydrodrone is formed, and it is uncertain if Skita (loc. eit.) 
obtained dihydroionones in this way, no crystalline derivatives 
being described by him. 

Tetrahydroirone, CH 2 <^ 2 “^|>CH-GH 2 -CH 2 -COMe, forms 

a colourless oil of characteristic cedar-wood odour, b. p. 143—145°/ 
13 mm., and in carbon disulphide solution decolorises bromine with 
evolution of hydrogen bromide. The semicarbazone , C 14 H 27 ON 3 , 
forms crystals, m. p. 202—203°, and gives the ketone again when 
boiled with potassium hydrogen sulphate solution. 

Tetrahydroionol, b. p. 142—143°yi7 mm., D 15 0*9144 (Skita, 
A., 1916, i, 16, gave b. p. 142—143°/20 mm., D 20 0*9126), may be 
obtained by reducing the ionones by means of hydrogen in ethereal 
solution containing platinum black, whereas in presence of colloidal 
palladium the reduction proceeds only as far as tetrahydroionone. 

Reduction of a-ionone in 50% aqueous-alcoholic solution by means 
of hydrogen in presence of Kelber’s nickel catalyst (A., 1916, 
ii, 309) yields dihydroionbl as an oil, b. p. 135—140°, so that in 
this case the reduction of the carbonyl group precedes that of one 
of the double linkings, probably that in the ring; this appears to 
be the first instance of such a reaction (compare Rupe, Werder, 
and Takagi, this vol., i, 27). Dihydroionol does not form a semi- 
carbazone, and on oxidation is converted into dihydroionone, 
C 13 H 22 0, which is a mobile liquid, b. p. 130—132°/14 mm., and 
yields the semicarb azide, C 14 H 25 ON s , m. p. 166—168°. 

Tetrahydroironic acid , CH 2 <Cq] j 2 .*CH 2 *CH 2 *C0 2 H, 

has b. p. 185—190°/15 mm., m. p. (crude) about 80°, and tetra- 
hydroicmonic add, of the same structural formula, is a viscous oil, 
b. p. 173—178°/12 mm. T. H. P. 
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DUseto^ydriadene* Ill. Ananba Ejsore Das and Brojendra 
Hath Ghosh (/. Amer. Ghem . Soc., 1919, 41, 1221—1225. Com¬ 
pare T., 1915, 107, 1442; 1918, 109, 175).—Wlieii diketohydr- 
indene is condensed with, certain acid anhydrides in the presence 
of concentrated sulphuric acid, complex, sparingly soluble com¬ 
pounds are formed, which may also- he prepared by condensing the 
anhydrides with anhydrobisdiketohydrindene (Wisiicenus and 
Kotzle, A., 1889, 1067), this being, therefore, the primary pro¬ 
duct in the first reaction. Thus, phthalic anhydride gives the 
compound, 0 25 H 12 0 3 , which crystallises from nitrobenzene in 

lustrous flakes," m. p. 320°; benzoic anhydride yields the- compound, 
C 25 H 12 0 3 , golden-yellow needles, in. p. above 320°; and succinic 
anhydride forms the compound, C 21 H 10 O 2 ,H 2 O, which sublimes 
without melting at above 316°. The compounds dissolve in hot 
aniline without forming anilides. 

The condensation of diketohydrindene with phthalic anhydride 
in the presence of acetic anhydride- has been described by Marchese 
(A., 1907, i, 941), who obtained a compound, C 26 H 12 0 5 . This is 
similar to the above compound, C 25 H 12 0 3 , in outward appearance 
and m. p., but it differs in that it dissolves freely in sodium hydr¬ 
oxide and is changed on boiling with aniline into a black, crystal¬ 
line substance , (C 8 H 6 O) 0 , m. p. 110°. 

The experiment with phthalic anhydride was undertaken in the 
hope of obtaining a compound of the formula 



To this end, ethyl phthalate was made to react with diketo- 
hydrindene in the presence of sodium ethoxide, but the product 
was Schwerin's 2-benzoyl-l: 3-dikefohydrindene (A., 1894, i, 194) 
mixed with a little anhydrobisdiketohydrindene. J. C. W. 

Indophenols and Indamines„ II. Gustav Heller ( Annalen , 
1919, 418, 259—274. Compare A., 1912, i, 916).—It has long 
been known that indophenols are decomposed "by hot dilute mineral 
acids in the sense of the equation 01C 6 H 4 IN*C 6 H 4 *GH -f H 2 G = 
OIC 6 H 4 IO -f A further change occurs, however, 

when contact with 1 the mineral acid is maintained for many hours, 

2o:c 6 h 4 :o+2NH 2 -c 6 h 4 *oh=c 6 h 4 (oh) 2 + 

o;c 6 h 2 (nh-c 6 h 4 *oh) 2 :o, 

so that the final main products are quinol and diaxiilinoquinones. 
The complex substance obtained by the action of hydrochloric acid 
on the simplest indophenol (loc. cit .) is now shown to be 2:5-di-p- 
hydroxyanilino-p-benzoquinone by its formation from p-benzoquin- 
one and p-aminophenol in aqueous-alcoholic solution. In' a similar 
manner, toluqmnone yields di-p-hydroxyanilmotolu quinon e, brown 
needles,, which do not mbit below 290°, and p-benzoquinone and 
a^-dimethyl-p-phenylenediamine yield 2 ; 5 -di-p-dimetkylamino- 
anilino-p-benzoquin-one» The last compound is' not obtained" in the 
'decomposition of phenol-blue by hydrochloric acid,' because the 
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dimethylamino-group is replaced by hydroxyl and 2 :5-di-p-hydr~ 
oxyamlino-p-benzoquinoiie is formed. 

The course of the decomposition of indophenols described above 
was first elucidated by an investigation of the action of hydro¬ 
chloric acid (iY/5) on Baanirowski's base, p-benzoquinone-p-tolyl- 
ixnide, 01C 6 H 4 IN*C 7 H 73 whereby quinol and 2:5-di-p-toluidino~p- 
benzoquinone were obtained. 

2 : 5~I)ianili?w-p~benzoguimonepihenylimide, 

0:C 6 3H 2 (NHPh) 2 :NPh, 

m. p. 202—203°, and % ; ~dianilmo-p-benzoquinone~p-iohjli?mde, 
reddish-brown leaflets, m. p. 214°, are obtained by treating 
p-benzoquinonephenylimide and p-benzoquinone-p-tolylimide re¬ 
spectively with an alcoholic solution of aniline containing a little 
acetic acid. 

After contact with dilutes sulphuric acid for three days, Bind- 
schedler’s green yields, amongst other products of the decomposi¬ 
tion, tetramethylbenzidine,, produced probably by the oxidising 
action of p-benzoquinone on dimethylaniline formed in the 
reaction. 

By oxidation with an alkaline solution of sodium hypochlorite 
at —10° to —15°, cfc-naphthol and p-aminophenol (but not phenol 
and 4-amino-a-naphthol) yield the mdophenol , 

O:C a0 ,H 6 :N‘C 6 H 4 -OH, 

crystalline powder, which forms two isomeric monoanilino- deriv¬ 
atives, C 22 H 16 0 2 N 2 ,, m. p* 24) fc° and 181° respectively; guaiacol and 
2 >ammophenol yield 11 -melkoxyindophenol, 

OrO^j.fDMeJIN-Ce^-OH, 

m. p. 181—182° (decomp.) (9:12-^ehn^mo-derivative, m. p. 
208—209°), and m-chloropkemol and p-aminophenol yield l-eMoro- 
indophenol , m. p, 15 £>° (sodium derivative, C 12 H 7 0 2 NClNa, 
needles); the dianiliwcO- derivative, C 2 4H 18 0 2 N 3 C3, bronze-green 
needles, m. p. 211—212°, tof the last compound is oxidised in 
alcoholic solution at 60° to the dianil , red prisms, m. p. 212—213°, 
by chromic and acetic acids,. 

4 - Anilino-4 ; -hy droxy dip h*emy lamine, NHPh-C ( jH 4 *NH“C 6 H 4 *OH, 
silvery scales, m. p. 145° 3 is obtained by heating a mixture of 
4-aminodiphenylamine, quiu»ol, and zinc chloride at 180°; a por¬ 
tion of the product can be j urified by crystallisation, hut the main 
portion, apparently in consequence of oxidation, must be reduced 
in alcoholic solution by sine; dust and glacial acetic acid before it 
is recrystallised. By treating its solution in boiling benzene with 
mercuric oxide, the substance is oxidised to 3 -anilinoindophenol, 
OIC 6 H 4 IN*C 6 H 4 *NHPh, bltrish-violet crystals containing 1 mol. 
CHC1 S , m. p. 158°. C.S. 

The Constitution of Capsaicin, the Pungent Principle 
of Capsicum. E. IC. Nemoh (/. Amer, Glum . Soc., 1919, 41, 
1115—1121).—The amount of capsaicin in cayenne pepper varies 
considerably, a very good sample yielding, when treated according 
to Micko's method (A,, 1899, i, 716; see also Nelson, A., 1911, 
ii, 551), about 60 grams of the pure substance per 50' kilos. 
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The compound is now shown to- be a condensation product of 

vanillylamine and a decenoic acid 

/ / \rtTT •isjTT (annexed formula). 

J |Oilo iNix u l7 Capsaicin crystallises from a mix- 

\/ ture hght petroleum and ether 

OMe (9:1) in monoclinic plates (a, 1-520; 

ft 1*540; y, 1*580), m. p. 65°. Its 
methyl ether forms bundles of minute needles (a, 1*55; ft 1*58; 
y 9 1*60), m. p. 77—78°, and is only slightly pungent. On oxida¬ 
tion with alkaline permanganate, this ether yields veratric acid, 
and when hydrolysed by means of methyl-alcoholic hydrochloric 
acid, it gives 3:4-dimethoxybenzylamine hydrochloride, which 
crystallises in monoclinic rods or narrow plates (a, 1*505; ft 1*670; 
y, 1*700) (compare Juliusberg, A., 1907, i, 219). Capsaicin itself 
yields 4-lxydroxy-3-methoxybenzylamine hydrochloride (see below) 
when hydrolysed in the same way, but hydrolysis with 25% sodium 
hydroxide at 180° enables the acid fragment to be isolated in 
excellent yield. The alkaline liquid is saturated with carbon di¬ 
oxide, extracted with ether to remove the decomposition products 
of the amine residue, the aqueous portion is then evaporated to 
dryness, the organic salt is separated by means of boiling alcohol, 
and finally decomposed by dilute sulphuric acid. The acid appears 
to be a new decenoic acid , C-^HjgOg. It has m. p. —5°, b. p. 
258—261°/atm. (con.), forms a dibromide, m. p. 57—59°, and an 
amide , pearly leaflets, m. p. 96—97° (corr.), which differs from 
the amides of two decenoic acids described by Wallach, and the 
saturated decoic acid obtained by Paal’s method has b. p. 260°, 
m. p. 24—25°, and immediately causes the liquefaction of decoic 
acid from coconut oil (compare Lapworth and Boyle, T., 1919, 
115, 1109). 

Th© base, vanillylamine (^hydroxy-S-methoxyb enzylamine), was 
prepared for comparison by the reduction of vanillin oxime. It is 
very unstable, crystallises from water in slender needles, m. p. 
131—133° (after drying at 110°), and yields a hydrochloride, 
colourless rods (a, 1*510; ft 1*705; y, 1*735). J. C. W. 


Solubility of Carbon Dioxide in Solutions of Chlorophyll. 
Egbert Kremann and Norbert Schnidersckitsch (.Monatsk 
1916, 37, 659—679).—-With the object of ascertaining whether 
chlorophyll and carbon dioxide form an additive compound in the 
assimilation of the latter by the leaves of.trees, the authors have 
determined the solubility of carbon dioxide in 95% alcoholic solu¬ 
tions of chlorophyll both in the absence and the presence of light. 
The experiments were carried out both by the static method and 
the dynamic method. In the latter method, the amount of carbon 
dioxide dissolved was estimated by determinations of the electrical 
conductivity of the solutions. A similar series of experiments was 
also carried out with 95% alcohol which contained no chlorophyll. 
The experiments show that the solubility of carbon dioxide in 
alcohol and in alcoholic solutions of chlorophyll is practically the 
same. ; It must therefore be concluded that, neither fin the dark nor 
in daylight is there a measurable formation of an additive compound 
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between carbon dioxide and chlorophyll. Further, no such com¬ 
pound could be observed in a colloidal suspension of chlorophyll 
in 45% alcohol through which carbon dioxide had been bubbled. 
Consequently, if such an additive compound takes any part in the 
absorption of carbon dioxide by living leaves, this compound can 
'only b© present in an almost unrecognisable quantity. J*. F. S. 

The Tannin of the Knopper Gall. Maximilian Nierenstein 
(T., 1919, 115, 1174—1180). 

5:6: 7-Trihydroxyfiavone : Constitution of Scutellarein. 
G. Babgellini (Gazzetta 1919, 49, ii, 47—63).—The fact that 
scutellarein alone is obtained by the action of hvdriodic acid on 
2:3:4: 6-tetramethoxypheiiyl ^Mnethoxybenzoylmethyl ketone, 
which thus undergoes demethylation and also loses 1 mol. of water, 
indicates that scutellarein is either 5 :7 :8 :4 / - or 5:6:7:4 / -tetra- 
hydroxyflavone (A., 1915, i, 84). The decision between these two 
constitutions is now mad© as follows. By condensation with methyl 
benzoate in presence of sodium, 2:3:4:6-tetramethoxyphenyl 
methyl ketone is converted into 2:3 :4 :6-tetramethoxyphenyl 
benzoyimethyl ketone, and hydrolysis of the latter by means of 
hydriodic acid, as above, yields a trihydroxyfLavone, which may be 
either the 5:7:8- or the 5 :6 :«7-derivative; as this compound is 
different from the 5:7:8-trihydroxvflavone (hydroxychrysin)' 
described by ISTierenstein (A., 1912, i, 292), it must be regarded as 
5:6:7-trihydroxyflavone. On the assumption that the elimination 
of water in the formation of scutellarein from 2 :3 :4 : 6-tetrameth¬ 
oxyphenyl p-methoxybenzoylmethyl ketone takes place similarly 
to the elimination of water from benzoyimethyl 2:3:4:6-tetra¬ 
methoxyphenyl ketone, scutellarein 
OPT / /~\ o^. must be regarded as 5 :6 : 7 :4 / -tetra- 

qtt! 1 U \_/ hydroxyflavone (annexed formula). 

\//"OU O Melting points different from those 

OH obtained bv the author have been 

given bv Nkrenstein for certain of 
these derivatives. Thus, for 2:3:4:6-tetramethoxyphenyl methyl 
ketone, the author finds m. p. 48—50°, and ISTierenstein (T., 1917, 
111, 4) 92—93°, and, in view of the ease with which ^methylated 
derivatives are formed when phloroglueinol and its derivatives, and 
also 1:2:3: 5-tetrahydroxvbenzene and its derivatives, are 
methylated, it may be that Nierenstein’s so-called 2:3:4:6-tetra¬ 
methoxyphenyl methyl ketone, prepared by direct methylation of 
the corresponding tetrahydroxy-compound, is in reality a (7-methyl- 
ated derivative. 


2:3 :4:6 :3 ; : i T Sexameihoxyphenyl styryl ketone (annexed 
formula), obtained by condensation of 2:3:4:6-tetramethoxyphenyl 


OMe 

"\ 


OMe<^ ^ 
OMcTOMe 


ck>ch:oh- 


/■ 

X 


~\ 


■OMe 


OMe 

uric acid with an intense red coloration, 
voy-5oxvi. i 


methyl ketone with 
veratraldehyde, is a pal© 
yellow compound, m, p. 
127—128°. and dissolves 
in concentrated sulph- 
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Xierenstein (loc . at.) describes 2-hydroxy-3 :4: 6-trimethoxv- 
plienvi methyl ketone, m. p. 125—126°, and 0-hydroxv-2 :3 :4-tri- 
methoxyphenyl methyl ketone, m. p. 164—165°. The trimethyl- 
ated derivative prepared by the author has m. p. 106—108°, and 
is probably the former cf these compounds; its acetyl derivative, 
m. p. 106°, and its benzoyl derivative, m. p. 120—122°, have been 
prepared. With veratraldehyde in presence of sodium hydroxide, 
it yields 2-hydroxy-3 ; 4: 6 :3 ; : 4'-pentamethoxyphenyl styryl ketone, 
m. p. 143°, as described by Xierenstein. The latter describes 
2 : 6-dihydroxy-3 : 4-dimethoxyphenyl methyl ketone, m. p. 
166—168°, whereas the dimethylated derivative obtained by the 
author has m. p. 162—163°; its acetyl derivative, m. p. 110—112°, 
has also been prepared. The tetra-, tri-, and di-methyl compounds 
all dissolve in concentrated sulphuric acid, giving a yellow color¬ 
ation, changing to brownish-green and then to bluish-violet on 
heating; this colour reaction is probably common to all derivatives 
of 1:2:3:5-tetramethoxybenzene. 

2:3:4: b-Tetramethoxyphenyl benzoyl-methyl ketone , 
C 6 H(OMe) 4 *CO*CH 2 Bz, 

forms yellow, prismatic crystals, m. p. 110—112°, and in 
alcoholic solution gives an intense red coloration with ferric 
chloride; a crystal of the compound- is coloured red by concentrated 
sulphuric acid, the latter becoming yellow. 

5:6:7 -Trihydroxyflavone (annexed formula) forms a brownish- 
yellow powder, m. p. about 260° (decomp.), or, 
Ojj/\ _o--CPh w ^ en P re P are< ^ from the di- or tri-acetyl deriv- 
nw [ n n ative, shining, yellow crystals, turning brown 
n \ / COCH i oca iiy a j> 240 —250°, m. p. 262—266°." It dis- 
OH solves in aqueous borax to an intense yellow 

solution, in concentrated sulphuric acid to a 
yellow solution, in sodium hydroxide solution, giving a reddish- 
brown solution, and in sodium carbonate solution, giving a green 
solution turning brownish-red. Addition of a few drops of con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid to a hot solution of the compound in 
glacial acetic acid yields a red, crystalline compound similar to that 
given under these conditions by scutellareir.. Addition of a little 
sodium amalgam to the alcoholic solution of the trihydroxyflavone 
results in the deposition of green flocks; seutellarein behaves 
similarly, whereas 5 :7:4 / -trihydroxyflavone (apigenin) and 6 :7-di- 
hvdroxyflavone give red colorations, and 5:7:3' :4 f ; 5 ; -pentahydr- 
oxyflavone reddish-brown flocks. Thus, the formation of green 
flocks with sodium amalgam is probably a reaction characteristic 
of flavon.es containing three vicinal hydroxyl groups in the benzo¬ 
pyrene nucleus, and may be of service as an indication of the con¬ 
stitution of other natural flavones or flavonols. The diacetyl 
derivative of 5:6:7-trihydroxyflavone, G 19 H 14 0 7 , forms yellow 
needles, m. p. 198-—200°, and gives a red coloration with ferric 
chloride in, alcoholic solution. The triacetyl derivative, C 2] H 16 0g, 
forms white needles, m. p. 190—192°, and dissolves in concentrated 
sulphuric acid to a yellow solution, but gives no coloration with 
"ferric chloride in alcoholic solution. The (6:7- ?) dimethyl ether, 
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forma yellow needles, m. p. 155—15(1°, ami with, ferric 
chloride in alcoholic solution gives a red coloration changing to 
green with excess of the reagent. The trimethyl ether, 
forms light, wool-like needles, m. p. 165—166°, and dissolves to a 
yellow solution in concentrated sulphuric acid, but gives no color¬ 
ation with ferric chloride in alcoholic solution. T. H. P. 

5 : 7 :2'-Triliydroxyflavaiiol: Synthesis of Datiseetin. 
G. Baegellini and E. Peratoner ( Gazzetta, , 1919, 49, ii, 64— 69). 
—o : 7 :2'-Trihydroxyflavanol has been prepared as follows. Con¬ 
densation of 2-hydroxy-4 :6-dimethoxyphenyl inethyl ketone with 
the methyl ether of salicylaldehyde in presence of sodium hydr¬ 
oxide yields 2-hydroxy-4 :6 : 2 / -trimethoxyphenyl styryl ketone, 
which, when boiled with dilute hydrochloric acid in alcoholic solu¬ 
tion, is converted partly into 5:7:2 ; -trimethoxyflavanoiie. Treat¬ 
ment with amyl nitrite transforms the latter into its fsonitroso- 
derivative, and this, when heated with dilute sulphuric acid 
in acetic acid solution, gives 5 :7:2 / -trimethoxyflavanol. The 
latter should be identical with the trimethyl ether of the datiseetin 
of Marchlewski and Korczynski (A., 1907, i, 435), and should yield 
datiseetin (5:7 :2 / -trihydroxyflavanol) when treated with hydriodic 
acid, but lack of material has prevented the completion of the 
work. 

‘Z-Ifydroxy-i :6 :2 f -trimetho&f/phenyl styryl ketone (I) forms 


_OH OMfl 

OMe<^ \-CO-OHX’H-/ )> 
OMe 


(I.) 


OMe 

OMe/Vo—CH-/' N 

b / ! -CO-CH 2 x -' 

OMe 

(XI.) 


canary-yellow crystals, m. p. 106—108°, and dissolves in concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid with an orange-red coloration. 

5:7 :2 f -Trimethoxyflavajwne (II) crystallises in white needles, 
m, p. 124—-125°, and dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid to 
a brownish-yellow solution. 

2~0%imtno~5:7:2 / -trmiethoxyflamnone (III) forms pale yellow 
crystals, an. p. 189—190° (decomp.). 

5:7:2 f -Trim ethoxy flax on ol (TV) crystallises in pale yellow 
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needles, in. p. 158—160°, and dissolves in concentrated sulphuric 
acid, giving a yellow solution which exhibits intense green fluores¬ 
cence. Datiseetin also gives a fluorescent solution in sulphuric 
acid. ' T. Hi P. 
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The Anhalonium [Cactus] Alkaloids. I. Anhaline and 
Mezcaline. Ernst Hpath (Monaish., 1919, 40, 129 — 154).— 

Tlie cactus alkaloids have been investigated most completely so 
far by Heffter (A., 1895, i, 120; 1896, i, 267; 1898, i, 499; 1901, 
i, 736; 1905, i, 877), and seven bases are described in the literature, 
namely, anhaline, mezcaline, pellotine, anhalonidine, anhalonine, 
anhalamine, and lophophorine. These have about the same 
physiological properties (Mogilewa, Arch , expt. Path . Pharmah 
1903, 49, 137) and are closely related chemically. It is now shown 
that anhaline is identical with the hordenine of barley germs, that 
is* it* is jS-n-hydroxyphenylethyldimethylamine, 
OH*C G H 4 -CH 2 -CHo-NMe 2 

(Leger, A., 1906, i, 204, 761; Rosenmund, A., 1910, i, 241), and 
mezcaline has been synthesised by a method which shows that it 
is j8-3 :4 :5-trimethoxyphenylethylamine, 

C 6 Ho(OMe) 3 -CH 2 -CH 2 *NHo. 

Anhalonine and lophophorine each contain a methoxy-group and 
two non-hydroxylie oxygen atoms, but the other bases are simply 
methylated members of the 3:4:5-trihydroxyphenylethylamine 
series. 

Synthesis of Mezcaline. —Gallic acid is methylated by means of 
methyl sulphate, and then converted into 3:4:5-trimetlioxybenzoyl 
chloride by the action of phosphorus pentachloride. This is 
reduced in boiling toluene by hydrogen in the presence of palladin- 
ised barium sulphate, the yield of 3:4:5-trimethoxybenzaldehyde 
being good, although some by-products are formed (Rosenmund, 
A., 1918, i, 300). The aldehyde is condensed with nitromethane 
to form (£>-nitro-3 :4: 5-irimethoxystyrene, 

C 6 H a (OMe) s -OH:CH-NOg, 

long, yellow needles, m. p. 120—121°, and this is reduced by means 
of zinc dust and acetic acid to an oxime, and then by sodium 
amalgam to jS-3:4: o-irimethoxyphenylethylamine, which is a 
colourless, highly refractive, viscous oil having b. p. 180—180‘5°/ 
12 mm. and a faint, basic odour. The procedure at all these 
stages is that devised by Rosenmund (A., 1910, i, 110). The base 
gives the following derivatives, which are identical with those 
obtained from a • specimen of Merck's mezcaline, and already 
described in part by Heffter; sulphate, B 2 ,H 2 S0 4 ,2H 2 0, long, 
glistening prisms, m. p. 183—186°; picrate , yellow crystals, m. p. 
216—218°; platini chloride, rosettes of straw-yellow needles, m. p. 
187—188°; aurichloride, B,HAuC 1 4 ,H 2 0, orange needles, decomp. 
140—141°; benzoyl derivative, m. p. 120—121°; m-nitrobenzoyl 
derivative, m. p. 161—162°; quaternary methiodide , 
C G Ho(OMe) 3 -CH.-CHvlSrMeoI, 
m. p. 224-225°. “ ‘ 

Heffter found on analysis that mezcaline behaves as though it 
contains a methylamino-group, -NHMe, and this is confirmed. The 
explanation 1 seems to be that some rearrangement in the molecule 
proceeds during the analysis, for Heffter himself disposed of the 
alternative formula, C 6 H 2 (OMe) 3 *CH 2 *NHMe. Still another 
alternative, C 6 H 2 (OMe) 3 *CHMe*NH 2 , is now negatived by the 
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;;yutbesis of tin*. I*ase with this formula. 3 :4 :fi-Trimethoxypheityl 
methyl ketone (Maulbner, A., 1910, i, 680) is converted into the 
oxime, needles, in. p. 102—103°, and tills is reduced 'by means of 
sodium amalgam. a-3:4: 5-Trimethoxy])henylethylamine is a 
strong base which forms a solid carbonate on exposure to- the air. 
Its benzoyl derivative has m. p. 150—151°, and the quaternary 
methiodide , 0 6 H 2 (0Me) 3 *CHM© B NMe 3 T, melts at 180—182°, then 
resolidifies, melts again at 235—237°, and decomposes at 250—255°. 

J. C. W. 

Some Cases of Solubility influence. II. Compounds 
of Caffeine existing in Aqueous Solution* G. Bargellini 
(Gazzetta, 1919, 49, i, 191—200).—Cryoscopic investigation of 
solutions containing caffeine, together with either antipyrine, 
sodium benzoate, resorcinol, quinol, or catechol gives results 
indicating the formation of compounds between the solutes, the 
solubility of the caffeine being apparently increased. With phloro- 
glucinol or pyrogallol, however, caffeine appears to form compounds 
exhibiting but slight solubilities in water (compare TJltee, A., 1910, 
i, 132). The solubility of caffeine in water is about 1%, in 10% 
resorcinol solution about 3%, and in more concentrated resorcinol 
solutions still more. ' T. H. P. 

Compound of Yohimbine containing Arsenic. W. 
Gruttefien (U.S, Pat. 1305462).—Arsenic acid (150*7 parts) and 
yohimbine (368 parts) are dissolved in water (1000 parts). The 
solution is filtered and evaporated, the residue is mixed with 
acetone, and the salt thus obtained is filtered and dried at 100°. 
Yohimbine arsenate thus produced forms an almost colourless 
powder, in. p. 243°. Yohimbine methylarsinate , m. p. 203°, is 
obtained from methylarsinic acid (130 parts) and yohimbine (368 
parts). Yohimbine phenylarsinate , m. p. about 140°, is produced 
by the interaction of phenylarsinic acid (202 parts) and yohimbine 
(368 parts) dissolved in alcohol (1000 parts). Yohimbine chloro - 
arsenobehenoTate is a faintly coloured powder, m. p. about 90°, 
soluble in water, alcohol, and acetone. It is produced from chloro- 
arsenobehenolic acid (462*5 parts) and yohimbine (368 parts) dis¬ 
solved in acetone (10,000—15,000 parts). If necessary, the solu¬ 
tion is filtered and the filtrate carefully evaporated. The viscous 
paste which is at first obtained becomes solid after keeping for a 
short time in a desiccator, and can then be easily pulverised. These 
compounds are stated to be especially suitable as therapeutic agents 
because they do not possess the pronounced irritating effect on the 
intestine which is common both to arsenic compounds generally 
and to yohimbine. Chemical Abstracts. 

Colour Reactions of Molybdenum and Tungsten® I. 
G. A. Barbieri (Atti E. Acead . Lincei , 1919, [v], 28, i, 351—355). 
—According to Sand and Burger (A., 1905, i, 923; 1906, i, 487), 
and Rosenheim and Koss (A., 1906, i, 603), the action of pyridine 
on the red and violet liquids obtained from an acidified#" solution 
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containing a molybdate and a thiocyanate, either by boiling or by 
treating in the cold with zinc, tin, or other reducing agent, yield? 
the compounds MoO(SCN) 3 ,(C 5 H 5 N,HSCN)v,H«0 (I) and 
Mo(OH) 2 (SCN) s ,2C 5 H fi N (II), 

the molybdenum being quinquevalent. Since compound II is 
formed in acid solution, it is more probable that the pyridine unites 
with the thiocyanic acid, and that the molybdenum exists as 
molvbdvJ, MoO.> (A., 1916, i, 627); the formula, 
MoOoSCN,(C-H 5 N,HSCN) 2 , 

for this compound would explain also its conversion into compound 
T by treatment with thiocyanic acid, 

When molybdic acid is reduced in presence of thiocyanic acid 
(‘Braun's reaction, Zeltsch, anal . Client 1863, 2, 36). the color¬ 
ations produced may be due partly to sexa- and partly to quinque- 
valent molybdenum. The latter alone is present in molybdenyl 
ammonium chloride, MoOCl a ,2NH 4 Cl > which gives an orange-red 
coloration when treated, in a solution acidified with hydrochloric 
acid, with excess of ammonium thiocyanate; the colour changes to 
blood-red and then to violet on dilution or heating, further addi¬ 
tion of water producing in succession orange-yellow and yellow 
colorations, and finally deco 1 orisation. The different colours are 
hence the result of hydrolysis. The orange-yellow liquid gives 
with pyridine thiocyanate the compound I (above), whilst treat¬ 
ment of the coloured solutions with a hexamethylenetetramine 
salt under definite experimental conditions gives the compounds: 
(III) Mo('OII).(SCN)o,0 0 H 1 oN 4 ,HSCN ? 2H.O j black, prismatic 
crystals ; (IV)' ~ Mo(0H) s (SCN) 2 ,C\.H 12 N 4 ,HSCN,2H,0, blackish- 
green crystals forming a violet powder; and (V) 
MoO(OH) 2 SCN,C 6 Hj 2 N 4 ,H8ClSr, 

orange-yellow prisms. Compounds III and IV give violet alcoholic 
solutions which become orange-yellow when diluted with water 
and heated, and, on cooling, then deposit compound V; treatment 
of the latter with thiocvanie acid yields a violet solution. 

T. H. P. 

Synthetic Investigations in the Quinine Series. I. 
Synthesis of ^-Collidine [4 -Methyl- 3-ethyIpyridine]. L. 

Ruzicka and V. Fornasir ( Helv . GJiim. Acfa , 1919, 2, 338—348), 
—The authors have succeeded in synthesising /3-collidine [4-methyl- 
3-ethyl pyridine], the various steps in the process being as follows: 
(1) Preparation of 2:6-dihydroxy-^-collidine, either by heating 
y-cyaiioA-methyl-cc-ethylglutaconimide (5-cyano-2 : 6-dihydroxy-4- 
methyl-3-ethylpyridine) (compare Guareschi, A., 1897, i, 168) with 
hydrobromlc acid, or by condensing ethyl ethylaoetoacefcate with 
ethyl cyanoacetate in presence of sodium and treating the cyano- 
glutaconic ester thus obtained with sodium hydroxide (compare 
'Rogerson and Thorpe, T., 1905, 87, 1685); (2) conversion of the 
2 :6-dihydroxV'-/3rcollidine into 2:6-dichIoro-/3-collidine by means of 
phosphoryl chloride; and (3) removal of the chlorine atoms by 
treatment with hydriodic acid, monochloroA-collidine, and then 
J-collidii^e, being, formed. 
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y-Cyano-0-m©thyl-a-ethylglutaconimid© lias m. p. about 220° 
(crude) (Guareschi, Joe, cit gave 234°), and its ammonium deriv¬ 
ative, m. p. about 315° (Guareschi gave m. p. about 300°). 

2 i^Dichloro-i-methyl-Z-cthylpyridinc, N'<CpQ| •pjp^CMe, is a 

colourless, mobile oil, b. p. 140°/12 mm., having a piercing odour 
and an inflammatory action on the skin. 

S-Chlora-k-methyl-Z-etJiylpyritUne, forms a 

colourless, mobile oil with the odour of pyridine, b. p. 110°/12 mm. 
Its pi crate has m. p. about 110°. T. H. P. 

Compounds ol 2-Plienylquinoline-4-carboxylic Acid 
with Halogen Acids. H. W. Rjiodehamel (U.S. Pat. 
1306439).—Compounds of 2-phenylquinolme-4-carboxylic acid with 
halogen acids are prepared by mixing the parent materials, using 
an excess of halogen acid, and then removing the excess of the 
latter by drying. The liydriodide forms orange-yellow' crystals, 
m. p. 243°. It is useful as a therapeutic agent for rheumatism 
and gout. The hydrobromide forms brownish-yellow crystals, m. p. 
255°. The hydrochloride , m. p. 223°, and hydro fluoride form 
lemon-yellow crystals. Chemical Abstracts. 

Nitro-derivatives of 5-Diphenyldihydroacridine. F. 
Kehemann, Henri Goldstein, and Peter Tsckubt (IIciv, Chim. 
Acta, 1919, 2, 315—323. Compare A., 1918, i, 311; ii, 344), 
—In presence of acids, 5-diphenyldihydroacridine (compare Baeyer 
and Villiger, A., 1904, i, 898) is readily oxidised at the ordinary 
temperature by various oxidising agents, yielding coloured products 
with the characters of salts; the study of these products is attended 
with considerable difficulty. By nitric acid diluted largely with 
glacial acetic acid, 5-diphenyldihydroacridine is energetically 
attacked, with formation, of crystalline nitro-derivatives, of which 
six have been isolated pure (see below). The corresponding amino- 
derivatives behave towards oxidising agents like the leu co-com¬ 
pounds of colouring matters, allowing the characteristic proper¬ 
ties of quinoneimide dyes and resembling particularly many 
azoxine dyes. The behaviour of the nitro-derivatives towards 
alcoholic alkali hydroxide accorcls with the assumption that at least 
one nitre-group occupies the para-position with respect to the ter- 
valent ring nitrogen atom ; they dissolve in the alkali, yielding 
pronounced green, red, aiid blue colorations, thus resembling closely 
the analogous nitro-derivatives of phenazoxine and thiodiphenyl- 
amine. 

The mononitro- derivative of 5-diphenyldihydroacridine (I) forms 
compact, many-faced crystals with the colour of crystalline 
potassium dichromate, or, when ground, a pale orange powder, 
m. p. 300-—301° ; concentrated sulphuric acid dissolves and decom¬ 
poses it, with formation of a deep blue coloration. Its acetyl 
derivative forms large, four-sided plates, ,m. p. 215°, 'yielding an 
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almost white powder. Addition of alkali hydroxide solution to the 
hot alcoholic solution yields a dichroic liquid, which is greenish- 
yellow in thin and purple-red in thick layers. 

The din?tro --derivative A (formula II), forms heavy, orange- 


M 





(i.) 


NH NO* 



GPho 

(II.) 


NH 

/\ /\ /\ 

i f s 



NO, 


(III.) 


yellow, many-faced crystals, m. j>. 287—288°, giving a golden- 
yellow powder; its solution in alcoholic sodium hydroxide is 
greenish-yellow in thin and violet-brown in thick layers. The 
{liniiro -derivative B (formula III) forms compact, lemon-yellow 
crystals with a slight blue reflex and a yellow powder with a green 
tinge; it begins to decompose at about 300° and has m. p. about 
322*5°. Its alcoholic alkali hydroxide solution is blue in thin and 
deep purple in thick layers. 


NH NO* 



CPh, 
(IV.) - 


NO, N H NO, 

/\/\/\ 


NO, 


CPh, 

(V.) 


The trim ?fro-clerivative (formula IV) forms orange-yellow leaflets 
containing benzene of crystallisation and a golden-yellow powder, 
m. p. 257—258°; its solution in alcoholic 
alkali hydroxide is magenta-red, and 
becomes reddish-violet on addition of a 
little water, whilst much water forms a 
yellow, fiocculent precipitate. 

The tetranitro-derivative (formula V) 
forms pale orange-yellow needles and a 
pal© yellow powder, m. p, about 180°; in 
alcoholic alkali hydroxide it gives a 
magenta-red solution, changing to violet on dilution. 

The he pc an i t ro-d er i v a tive (formula VI) forms granular, yellow 
crystals, m, p, 317—318° (decomp.), and dissolves in alcoholic 
alkali hydroxide to a magenta-red liquid, the colour of which is 
unchanged by dilution. T. H. P. 

Carbazia© Dyes, a New Class of Quinone-imide Deriv¬ 
atives. F. Kehrmann, Henri Goldstein, and Peter Tschudi 
(Heh\ Chim. Acta , 1919, 2, 379—397).— The amines obtained by 
reduction of the nitro-derivatives prepared from 5-diphenyldi- 
hydroaendin© (preceding abstract) behave as' the leuecvcompounds 
'"of,clyes into which they are transformed by oxidation. 1 Owing to 
'their) evident analogy to azoxine and thiazine dyes, the name 


NO, NH NO, 


N 0 ! \AA/ K0 > 

c 

/\ 
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carbazine is given to -these dyes. Despite their relation to 
acridine, carbazine dyes exhibit little similarity to the acridine 
dyes, the dissimilarity being sufficiently explained by the difference 
between the chromophores in the two cases. Like the azine, 
azoxine, and thiazine dyes, carbazine dyes are derivatives of 
quinone-di-imide, this relationship being fully borne out by their 
properties. 

The introduction of an amino-group is accompanied by the 
following colour changes in the mono-acid salts: with carbazine 
[dihydroacridine], from yellow to bluish-green; with azoxine, from 
yellowish-red to bluish-violet; with thiazine, from violet-red to 
violet-blue, and with safranine, from violet-red to scarlet. The 
absolute value of the bathochromic or hypsochromic effect produced 
by the introduction of an amino-group into a chromogen is in 
general a function of the basicity of the complex it enters, the 
action being the more strongly bathochromic the less this basicity 
is developed. Thus, to explain the conversion of the bluish-green 
malachite-green into the bluish-violet crystal-violet by the introduc¬ 
tion of a second p-dimethylamino-group, the hypothesis of colours 
of the second order is unnecessary. Indeed, whether the introduc¬ 
tion of amino-groups into coloured complexes produces deepening 
of the colour or the reverse depends primarily on the chemical 
nature of the complex and secondarily on the positions assumed by 
the entering groups. 

The quinone-imide base (formula I), corresponding with the 







CPh, 


(II.) 


bluish-green mono-acid salts mentioned above, is yellowish-red in 
ethereal solution and shows a pronounced yellow fluorescence ; even 
ammonium carbonate separates it completely from its salts. 
Oxidation by means of ferric chloride of the colourless leuco- 
diamine prepared by reduction of the yellowish-red dinitro-com- 
pound ( loc . cit.) yields a dye (formula XX or XIX), which, as mono- 
acid salt, is deep olive-green; the corresponding dark cherry-red 
base is even weaker than the preceding, as its salts are decomposed 
by sodium acetate. 

Reduction of the trinitro-compound (loc. cit.') yields a colour¬ 
less leuco-triamine, which is oxidised by ferric chloride to a colour¬ 
ing matter (formula IV) with an intense, pure violet mono-acid 


NHgX 


1ST HTH. 

coo 

CPh, 


(HI.) 
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salt; the base, which is separated from its salts by ammonia, but 
only incompletely by ammonium carbonate, is deep orange-red, but 
non-fluorescent in ethereal solution. Hence the first amino-group 
exerts a bathocliromic, but the second a hypsochromic, influence, 
with the limitation that the colour strength is considerably 
increased. Comparative dyeing tests with tannin-mordanted 
cotton show that the colour strength increases from the chromogen 
to the violet diamine, and then gradually falls until the pentamine 
is reached. 

The leuco-tetramine gives on oxidation a pure blue mono-acid salt 
of the probable formula V, and the hexamine one of the probable 
formula YX, also blue. With both salts correspond imide bases. 


nh 2 x: 


3S T H s X NH 2 



CPh, 



(V.) 


/\ 

]S t H o *0 6 H 4 c b h 4 -nh 2 

(VI.) 


which are liberated from their salts only by the strongest inorganic 
bases, that derived from the hexamine only incompletely; boiled 
distilled water extracts the blue hydrates quantitatively from the 
violet-red ethereal solutions. 


By excess of more or less concentrated acids, all the colouring 
matters are converted into polv-acid salts of different colour, these 
being mostly hydrolysed with ease by water. 

7-Amino-5-diphenylacridine salts (annexed formula) are obtained 


X 

/ V‘\ 


by oxidation of the leuco-compound, 
7-amino-5-diphenyldihydroacridine, in acid 
solution by means of ferric chloride. 


B /v 5 A 4 3 ) Other solid salts are difficult to obtain, but 
Nv ‘ / Qpk ^ the ;perchlorate , forms a pure 

2 yellow, pulverulent, crystalline precipitate 


exploding when heated. 


5~Diphen?/lacridine , CV,H 1S N 2 , forms small, pale yellow crystals 


decomposing without melting at 160°, and acts as a very weak 
base. 


l(or 9) : 7 -Diamitwdiphenylacridine hydrochloride. C 25 H., n K' a Cl, 
forms deep, olive-green, crystalline flocks, and the platinichloride, 
(C 2r ,HoflN 3 Cl) 2 PtCl 4 ,' small, dark green crystals. The imide base, 
C 25 H 39 N 3 , separates, apparently as a hydrate, in deep red flocks, 
changing in a few minutes to fine crystals. 

3 :7 -I) mminodiphenylacridin e platinichloride , 

(C, 5 n 20 N 3 Cl) 2 PtCl 4 , 

forms metallic-green crystals, somewhat soluble in water to a 
greenish-blue solution. The chloride forms metallic-green crystals 
with the lustre of brass. The imide base , C 25 H 19 N 3 , forms copper- 
red crystals with a golden lustre, m. p. 240—250° (decomp.). 

3:7; 9- Trmrrtin odipheny?acrid? n e chloride , Ca 5 H 2l N 4 Ch forms 
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compact crystals with a coppery lustre, and the ‘platim chloride, 
microscopic, blackish-violet crystals insoluble in water. 

1:3:7: 9-Te tra-aminodiph enylacridine chloride , C 25 H 22 N 5 CI, 
forms needles with a coppery lustre, and the base, leaflets with the 
lustre of bronze. 

Jleoca-avvinodiphenylacndine chloride (formula VI), C 25 H 04 N 7 CI 
forms almost black prisms with a slight metallic lustre. The base 
exhibits highly basic characters, and was not isolated, as it is not 
completely liberated from its salts by alkali hydroxide, and even in 
ethereal solution rapidly absorbs carbon dioxide from the air. 

The constitution of these colouring matters is discussed. 

T. H. P. 

Derivatives of 3:5-Dinitrophenoxazine. Emil Misslin 
and Adolf Bau ( llelv. Cfhwi. Acta , 1919, 2, 285—315). — The 
objects of this investigation were: (!) to ascertain how far sub¬ 
stitution in o-aminophenol by the radicles NO*, Cl, and NHAc may 
be carried without preventing the formation of phenoxazines by the 
action of either picryl chloride or the more readily accessible 2:4:6- 
trinitroanisole in presence of an alkaline medium, and ( 2 ) to deter¬ 
mine if in all cases the formation of phenoxazine takes place by 
way of an intermediate diphenylamine derivative, or if in certain 
eases the initial formation of a diphenyl ether is to be assumed. 

The results obtained show that the action either of 2:4: 6 -tri¬ 
nitroanisole or of picryl chloride on o-aminophenol or its nifcro-, 
ehloro-, bromo-, or acetylamino-substituted derivatives of the type 
of picramic acid leads in presence of alkali to the formation of 
derivatives of 3:5-dinitrophenoxazine, diphenylamine compounds 
being formed as intermediate products. It is highly probable, also, 
that other substituted o-aminophenols containing the groups named, 
with the exception of those in which the substitution occurs in the 
ortho-position to the amino-group, react in the same sense with 
2:4: 6 -trinitroanisole or picryl chloride. When suspended in 
alcohol, 3:5-dinitropheuoxazines substituted in the 7-position by 
NO*, Cl, Br, or NHAc yield Bordeaux-red or violet colorations on 
addition of alkali hydroxide, whilst 3:5-dinitrophenoxazines with 
a nitro-group in the 6 -position yield a pure- blue coloration under 
these conditions. With simultaneous substitution in the 6 - and 
7-positions, the coloration is determined by the more highly negative 
substituent, or, if the two substituents are of similar character, by 
that in the 6 -position. The condensation product obtained in the 
cold from picryl chloride and the potassium derivative of 0 -a cetyl - 
aminophenol yields Turpin’s 3:5-dinitrophenoxazine (T., 1891, 59, 
714) on treatment with alkali, 

3:5-Dinitrophenoxazine, formed from 2:4: 6 -trinitroanisole and 
a -aminophenol in alcoholic solution in presence of potassium hydr¬ 
oxide, is also obtained from the p-tduenesulphonic ester of 2:4:6- 
trinitro^ 2 Miydroxydiphenylamine under similar conditions, and 
from 2:4:6“trinitro-2 A -hydroxy-3 7 -acetyldiphenyl amine by treat¬ 
ment with ammonia in alcoholic solution* 

' $~Chloro~?> : 5-dinitropheno,rmwe , C 5 oII ri O.N f! Cl, formed ' either 
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from 2 :4:6-trinitroanisole and 4-chloro-2 -aminophenoi or from 
5'-chloro-2 :4 : S-trinitro^'-hydroxydiphenylamine ^toluenesulphon- 
ate, crystallises in brick-red or deep brownish-red needles. In con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid it forms a Bordeaux-red solution, which 
precipitates it unchanged on dilution; when suspended in alcohol, 
it yields a pure violet coloration with alkali hydroxide, 

3:5: S -Trimtrophenoxazine, C 12 H c 0 7 N 4 , obtained from 2:4:6- 
nitroanisole and 4-nitro-2-aminophenol, forms deep reddish-brown 
needles, and gives a Bordeaux-red solution in alkaline alcohol. 

3 : o~Z)initro-8-acctylaminophenoxazine , C 14 H 10 O 6 N 4 , prepared 
from 4-acetylamino-2-aminophenol and potassium 3 :5-dinitro-4 :4 ; - 
diinetlioxyquinolnitrolate (compare Meisenheimer, A., 1902, i, 795), 
forms dark brown, velvety, felted needles. Its solution in con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid is first brownish-red and then dark red, 
addition of water producing a brownish-yellow precipitate. Its 
suspension in alcohol is coloured violet by potassium hydroxide. 

3:5:9-Trinitrophenoxazine, obtained from 2:4:6 -trinitroanisole 
and 5-nitro~2-aminophenol, was prepared by Kehrmann and Saager 
(A., 1903, i. 279) by nitration of 3 :5-dinitrophenoxazine. 

8-C f Moro~3 :5-dinitro-lO-aminoplienoxazine, C 12 H 7 0 5 N 4 CI, obtained 
from 4-chloro-2 : 6-diaminophenol and 2:4: 6-trinitroanisole, forms 
slender, reddish-brown, shining needles, gives a yellowish-brown 
solution in concentrated sulphuric acid, and yields a dull violet 
coloration with potassium hydroxide in alcohol. 

8 : lQ-Dichloro-3 :5-dinitrophenoxazine, C lf) H r ,O s N 3 Cl a , prepared 
from 4 : 6-dichloro-2-am.inophenol and 2 :4 :6-trinitroanisole, forms 
small, reddish-brown, shining crystals, sparingly soluble in concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid, giving a reddish-violet coloration; in alkaline 
alcohol it forms a violet solution with a red tinge. 

8 : lQ-Dihromo-3 :§-dinitrophenoxazirw, C 12 H 5 0 5 N 3 Br 2 , prepared 
like the corresponding dichloro-compound, forms deep reddish- 
brown, shining needles, and dissolves slightly in concentrated 
sulphuric acid with a faint blue coloration; with alcoholic alkali, a 
violet coloration with a red tinge is formed. 

8~Chlora~3 : 5 : 10- trinitrophenoxazin e, C 1? H 5 0 7 N 4 C1, obtained 
from 2:4:6 -trinitroanisole and 4-chloro-6-nitro-2-aminophenol, 
crystallises in drusy masses of matt, light brown leaflets, and gives 
a brownish-orange solution in concentrated sulphuric acid; its 
suspension in alcohol gives a violet coloration with alkali hydroxide. 

3:5: S-Trinitra-lO-aminophenoxazine, C I2 H 7 0 7 N 5 , prepared from 
4-nitro-2 :6-diaminophenol and potassium 3:5-dinitro-4 : 4^-dimeth- 
oxyquinolnitrolate (compare Meisenheimer, Joe. cit .), crystallises in 
shining, reddish-brown to garnet-red needles, and dissolves readily 
in concentrated sulphuric acid to an intense brownish-yellow solu¬ 
tion. In alcoholic potassium hydroxide, it dissolves incompletely 
to a dirty, brownish-red solution. When boiled with acetic 
' anhydride and' fused sodium acetate, it is converted into 
: 8-trinitro-lQ-acetylammophenoxazine, , C 14 H 9 0 8 N 6 , which may 
/also he obtained from 4-nitro-6-acetylamino-2-aminophenol and 
potassium 3 : 5*dinifcro-4 : 4 f «di methoxyquinohiitrolaie (compare 
1 Meisenheimer, " foe . pit.),' end. which forms brownish-yellow leaflets 
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with the lustre of gold. It dissolves easily in concentrated 
sulphuric acid to an orange-yellow solution, and partly in alcoholic 
alkali hydroxide with a violet coloration showing a red tinge. 

lO-Chloro-3 : 5 : 8-triniU*oplienQxazine , C 12 H 5 0 7 N 4 C1, prepared 

from 2:4: 6 -trinitroanisole and 6-chloro-4-nitm-2-amiiiophenoI, 
forms drusy masses of small, reddish-brown, shining crystals, and 
readily gives an orange solution in concentrated sulphuric acid; 
with alcohol and potassium hydroxide, it gives a reddish-violet to 
Bordeaux-red solution. 

3 : 5 : 10-Trinit?^8-acetj/la7)imo']Aienoxazine 7 C-, t H 9 0 8 N 6 , obtained 
from 4-acetylamino-6-nitro-2-aminophenol and potassium 3:5- 
dinitro- 4 : 4 / -dimethoxyquinolnitrolate, forms shining, fiat, pale 
reddish-brown needles, and gives a brownish-orange solution in con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid and a violet coloration with alkali hydr¬ 
oxide in suspension in alcohol. 

8-Chloro-3 :5 :9 -irinitrophenoxazine , C 12 H 5 0 7 N 4 C1, obtained either 
from 2:4: 6 -trinitroanisole and 4-chloro-5-nitro-2-aminophenol or 
by nitration of 8-chloro-3:5-dinitrophenoxazine, crystallises in 
stellar aggregates of shining, garnet-red needles, and gives a dirty, 
bluish-red solution in concentrated sulphuric acid and a pure blue 
coloration with alkali hydroxide and alcohol. 

3:5:7:9-Tetranitrophenoxazine, obtained by nitration of 3:5:9- 
trinitrophenoxazine, agrees in properties with Kehrmann and 
Saager’s preparation (loc. cit .). 

3 :5 :9-Trinitro-8~?nethi/lp7i,eno,ravine, C 13 H fi 0 7 N 4 , prepared from 
2:4: 6 -trinitroanisole and 5-nitr o- 2-amino-p-cr esol. forms deep 
reddish-brown, shining needles, and readily dissolves in concentrated 
sulphuric acid to a dirty, brownish-red solution ; a pure blue solution 
is obtained in alcohol and potassium hydroxide. 

3:5:8 :10 -TctranitropJienoscazine, C^H^O^Nr,. prepared from 
morainic acid and either 2:4: 6 -trinitroanisole or picryl chloride, 
forms dark brown or steel-blue needles, and yields an intensely 
golden-yellow solution in concentrated sulphuric acid and a bluish- 
red solution in alcoholic alkali hydroxide. 

3:5:8:9 -TetrtomtropJbC'n'Oirazine, C 12 H B OpN ri , prepared by nitra¬ 
ting 3:5:8 -trinitrophenoxazine, forms long, reddish-brown leaflets 
with a green, metallic lustre, containing acetic acid of crystallisa¬ 
tion, and assumes an orange-red colour when dried. It dissolves 
easily in concentrated sulphuric acid with an orange-red coloration, 
and in alcohol containing alkali hydroxide to a greenish-blue 
solution, T. H. P. 

Coloured Condensation Products from Ketonic Pyra&o- 
line Derivatives. E, P. Kohler and L. L. Steele (/, Amer. 
Ohem. Soc 1919, 41, 1105—1108).—The ketopyrazolines having 

the structure ~CO # CH<C^j^ give highly fluorescent solutions in 

alcohol containing a trace of hydrogen chloride. Some of the pro¬ 
ducts have now been isolated. They are very sparingly soluble 
substances of high m, p. and molecular weight., and outwardly 
resemble the most brilliant rhod amine dyes. 
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Hydrogen chloride is passed into a suspension of ethyl 5-benzoyl- 
4-plienylpyrazoline-3‘carboxylate (this vol., i., 531) in boiling 
methyl alcohol, and the crimson precipitate is collected as soon as 
the ester has disappeared and boiled for some time with carbon 
disulphide. The compound , C as H 8 o0 4 N 4 , is thereby changed into 
a mass of stout needles, m. p. 266—268°, which sublime freely at 
above 400° in a vacuum. It is very slightly soluble in benzene, 
the solution appearing a brilliant crimson-orange by reflected light 
and purple by transmitted light. On continuing the action of 
hydrogen chloride, the substance takes up water and the acid to 
form a yellow compound, C 3S H 35 0^N 4 C1, plates, m. p. 258—259°, 
and when* boiled with acetic acid for some time it combines with 
2H 2 0 to give the colourless compound , C 38 H 3C OgN 4 , needles, m. p. 
181®. From an approximate determination of its molecular weight, 
it appears that the compound may have the formula 

CFfPh'C :CPh -N-N:0-C0 2 Et 
CO s Et«6:N—&-CPh:0—CHPh ' 

Ethyl 5-p-bromobenzoyl-4~phenylpvrazoline-3-carboxylate (ibid,) 
gives a similar product , Co 8 H 31 0 4 N 4 Bi% purple-red needles, m. p. 
268—270°. 

Distyryl ketone reacts with ethyl diazoacetate in light petroleum 
at 50—70° to give ethyl 5-cinnamoyl - 4r-phcnyJpyra s oline-3-curb- 

OR 

ocylate, CHPli:CH-CO-CH< 2 ' , pale yellow plates, 

m. p. 164*5—165°, solutions of which become blood-red with 
hydrogen chloride, Styryl methyl ketone yields ethyl 5-acetyl~A- 
phenylpyrnzoline-3-carhoxylnfe, white needles, m. p. 127°, solutions 
of which give an orange colour with hydrochloric acid. 

Ethyl 5-acetyl-4-phenylpyrazoline-3:5-dicarboxylate, m. p. 76°, 
was obtained by Buchner. The present authors have obtained an 
isomeride with in. p. 105—106°. This gives no colour with 
alcoholic hydrogen chloride. J. C. W. 

Asymmetric Byes. C, W. Porter and C. T. Hirst (J, Amer, 
Chem. Sac., 1919, 41, 1264—1267).—A number of dyes contain¬ 
ing an asymmetric carbon atom have been prepared with the idea 
of contributing to the knowledge of vital stains, and one has been 
discovered on which wool acts selectively, absorbing more of the 
leevo- than the dextro-modiflcation. 

The parent substance is jp-aminobenzopheuone, obtained by con¬ 
densing benzoyl chloride with phthalanilide in the presence of 
zinc chloride. This is converted into ^aminobenzhydrol by reduc¬ 
tion, and into carbinols by the Grignard reaction, and these bases, 
containing an asymmetric carbon atom, are diazotised and coupled 
with ^ (a) &-naphthol, giving dyes which are insoluble in acids, 
alkalis, or water, (b) dimethylaniline in the presence of about 
0* 1 A-hydrochloric acid, and (c) naphtholsulphonic acids and 
naphthylaminesnlphonic acids, to give soluble dyes. 

p-Aminodiphenylmethylcarhinol, OH*CMePh*C 6 H 4 *NH 2 , has 
p. 101°, and p~ominoddphenyht hyl carbinol forms colourless 
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plates, in- p. 103°. The dyes mentioned in tabular form in the 
original are as follows: OH"CHPh*C fi H 4 , N 3 - C 10 H fi -OH, red, m. p, 
169*5°; OH*CMePh'C 6 H 4 *N 2 -C 10 H e *OH, red" m. p. 190°; 

O H * CE tPh * C fi H 4 * N.> • C 10 H«. *OH, 

crimson, in. p. 149°; OH-CHPh-C fl H 4 -N s -C fl H. l -NMa„ red, m. p. 
145°; • OH-CMePh-C«H 4 *N 2 -C«H 4 -NMe 2 , yellow, m. p. 177°; 
0 H * C E tPh • C rt H 4 • No* C 6 H 4 - N M e*, orange, m. p. 138—139°; 
OH*C.HPh-G 0 H l -K;-C ]n H 4 (SO,H)o*OH, red, m. p. 162°; 

OH • CEtPh - C f) H 4 • N„* C 1( ,H 5 (0 II) • SO^H, 
dark red, m. p. 120—122°; OH-CMePh-C c H 4 -N«-0 1( ,H,(OH)-SO 3 H, 
red, m. p. 150—152°. J. C. W. 

The Constitution, of Internal Biazo-oxides (Biazo-phenols). 
II. Gilbert T. Morgan and Eric Doddrell Evans (T., 1919, 
115, 1126—1140). 

Action of Fhenylhydrazine on Phthalaldehydic and 
Phthalonic Acids: Phenyl-hydrazo- and. Azo-phthalide. 
Prafulla Chandra Mitter and Jnanendra Nath Sen (T., 1919, 
115, 1145—1148). 

Researches on Proteins. ¥1. The Destructive Distilla¬ 
tion of Fibroin. Treat B. Johnson and Peter G. Daschavsky 
(7. Amer. Ohem. Soc 1919, 41, 1147—1149).—Like Pictet and 
Cramer (this vol., i, 227), the authors have also commenced a study 
of the destructive distillation of proteins, choosing in the first 
instance silk fibroin, because it contains no sulphur and because 
its chief amino-acids are well known and few in number (glycine 
33%, alanine 16%, and tyrosine 10%). Distilling quantities of 
about 1600 grains at a time, under 25—27 mm., the authors obtain 
about 16% of volatile and gaseous products, soluble in sodium 
hydroxide or sulphuric acid, 41% of coke, and 43% of a red oil 
which certainly contains phenol. J. C. W. 

Application of the Kjeldahl Method to Compounds of 
Brucine, with Reference to the Brucine Salt of a New 
Nucleotide. Walter Jones (J. Pharm. Exp. Ther.> 1919, 14, 
489—493).—The Kjeldahl method gives exact results with salts of 
brucine. This fact lias been applied in determining the nature 
of the brucine salt of a nucleotide obtained by partial oxidation 
of yeast-nucleic acid with potassium permanganate. J. C. D. 

Action of Enzymes on Starches of Different Origin, 
II. C. Sherman, Florence Walker, and Mary L. Caldwell (J. 
Amer. Ohem. Soc., 1919, 41, 1123—1129).—When purified by 
washing with very dilute sodium hydroxide, wheat, rice, and maize 
starches are hydrolysabl© at the same rate by the same kind of 
amylase, and this is true for a large variety of agents, such as 
saliva, pancreatin, purified pancreatic amylase, malt extract, 
purified malt amylase, taka-diastase, or the purified amylase of 
Aspergillus oryzae* When washed with water only, potato starch 
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is almost pure, but the cereal starches, especially maize starch, 
appear to contain fatty or resinous substances which, interfere with 
the hydrolysis, even after the starch lias" been dissolved in boiling 
water. These interfering substances are partly removed by ether, 
but best by dilute alkali hydroxide. Potato starch is slightly more 
digestible than the purified cereal starches. In one case, however, 
when purified potato starch was left with purified pancreatic 
amylase, a much lower rate of hydrolysis was observed, suggesting 
that some accessory substance had been removed during the 
purification. 

The experiments on which these conclusions are based were 
carried out as follows. Sufficient of the starch preparations were 
taken to furnish 1% solutions of real, dry starch, and gelatinised 
by boiling with water for three minutes. The solutions were then 
rendered neutral to rosolic acid and made up to 100 c.c. at 40° in 
a thermostat. Uniform volumes of the enzyme preparations, 
sufficient to cause hydrolysis to proceed to about one half, were 
then placed with any necessary salts in several flasks and the starch 
solutions added. After thirty minutes at 40°, the hydrolysis was 
stopped by rapidly boiling the mixture, and the reducing sugar 
was estimated by Pehlings method. J. C. W. 

The Action of Piyalin. Hugh McGuigan (/. Biol. Chem 
1919, 39, 273—284).—Chittenden and Smith (T, Conn, Acad, 
Arts and Sci 1885, 6, 343) studied the action of ptyalin on starch 
and found that a relation between the amount of sugar formed 
and the amount of ptyalin used existed only when the saliva was 
diluted 50 to 100 times. These experiments have been in the 
main confirmed by the author, who has also found that the balance 
point shifts with the volume of saliva used, and that it may go 
as high as 75% of the substrate—calculated as dextrose. The pro¬ 
ducts of digestion which interfere with the reaction are not dextrose 
or maltose. There is evidence that ptyalin combines with starch 
during digestion, and exerts a force which causes hydrolysis. 

J. C. D. 

Arsenical Medical Product and Process of Producing 
Same. J. M. White (U.S. Pat. 1297952).—A product believed 
to b© sodium dimethylphenyl hydrogen arsenide, C 0 H 3 Mey AsHNa, 
m. p. about 121°, readily soluble in water, is obtained by the inter¬ 
action of sodium benzoate and sodium cacodylat© in aqueous solu¬ 
tion. [See, further, J. ftoc. Chem, Ind., 1919, 847a.] 
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Physiological Chemistry. 


Concentration of Ammonia in Blood. Comparison with 
Concentration of Ammonia in Different Secretions and 
Tissues, especially Muscle Tissue. K. L. Gad-Andersen 
(J, Biol. Chem., 1919, 39, 267—271).—A method for the estim¬ 
ation of ammonia in the tissues is described. The author records 
that he found the concentrations of ammonia in muscle and in 
blood of the same order. The concentration of ammonia in the 
heart muscle, liver, fatty tissue, bile, cerebro-spinal fluid, and 
aqueous humour is the same as in blood. J. C. D. 

Some Data concerning the Alleged Relation of Catalase 
to Animal Oxidations. Raymond L. Stehle (J. Biol Chem., 
1919, 39, 403—420).—The feeding of meat and the administration 
of cc saccharin,” /3-hydroxybutyric acid, alanine, and glycine are not 
accompanied by an increase in the catalase content of the blood 
to the extent reported by Burge ( Amer . J. Physiol 1918, 46, 117 ; 
1918—1919, 47, 13). It is suggested that fluctuations in catalase 
content are due to fluctuations in the red cell count of the blood, 
and that catalase content is a function of the number of red cells. 

X C. D. 

Importance of Accurate and Quantitative Measurements 
in Experimental Work on Nutrition and Accessory Food 
Factors. Harrietts Chick and E. Margaret Hume ( J . Biol. 
Chem., 1919, 39, 203—207).—The authors point out that much 
of the experimental work recently published oil the subject of the 
accessory food factors may be criticised on the ground that 
quantitative measurements have not received sufficient attention. 
In comparing the value of a series of foodstuffs as regards their 
value in content of some accessory food factors, it is obvious that 
the first step necessary is to determine in each case the minimum 
daily dose which will maintain health in the experimental animal, 
and to institute comparison between these amounts. 

Neglect of this necessary procedure has led to many vague and 
erroneous results being reported. J. C. D. 

Hydrogen- and Hydroxyl-ion Equilibrium in Solutions. I. 
W. Loffler and K. Spiro (Eelv. CMm. Acta , 1919, 2, 417—419). 
—Most of the liquids of the animal organism exhibit the same 
reaction approximating to neutrality, the maintenance of this 
reaction being of the utmost importance for many physiological pro¬ 
cesses, and alterations in it being of great influence on the course of 
essential vital processes. In an investigation of the extent to 
which the results obtained with colloidal solutions are applicable 
to solutions of crystalloids, the authors have attained a simple 
demonstration of the fact that the neutrality of crystalloid solu- 
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Hoiio is regulated by physico-chemical as well as by chemical 
factor’s. In all adsorption processes, specific forces act, different 
substances showing considerable differences as regards adsorb - 
ability. Alteration of the reaction by shaking with animal char¬ 
coal is not shown by all solutions used as “ moderators” or 
f< buffers’* 1 ; thus, no such change occurs with phosphate solutions, 
whereas with solutions of citrates and borates it is easily detect¬ 
able, the value of p H being increased with the former and 
diminished with the latter salts. The use to which animal char¬ 
coal is now put in the treatment of infective diseases may depend, 
not merely on its ability to absorb bacteria and toxins, but also 
on its action in combating the acidity of the stomach contents 
arising from bacterial influence. T. H. P. 

Equilibrium between Potassium, Rubidium, Caesium, 
and Uranium. (Mlle.) L. Kaiser (Arch. Neerland Physiol , 
1919, 3, 587—593).—Potassium in Ringer's solution may be 
replaced by rubidium or caesium, as far as its action on the isolated 
frog's heart is concerned. The maximum action is given by the 
following concentrations, expressed as mg. per litre: potassium 92. 
rubidium 116, caesium 78. It has been shown that certain 
elements, such as uranium, thorium, and radium, which should be 
capable of replacing potassium, actually exert an opposite effect. 
This is viewed in the light of the fact that potassium emits nega¬ 
tive jB-rays, whilst uranium emits positive a-rays. The antagonistic 
action of these elements on the frog's heart is considered. 

j. a d. 

Composition of the Posterior and Anterior Lobes of 
Cattle Pituitaries. C. G. Mo Arthur ( J . Amer. Ghem. Soc 1919 
41, 1225—1240).—See this vol., ii, 483. 

The Supposed Occurrence of Methylguanidin© in Meat, 
with Observations on the Oxidation of Creatine by Mercuric 
Acetate. Isidor Greenwald (J. Amer. Ohem . Soc., 1919, 41, 
1109—1115). —Most of the reports that methylguanidine occurs 
in meat are based on the use of either silver nitrate and barium 
hydroxide or mercuric chloride and sodium acetate as the pre¬ 
cipitating agents. Ewins has already shown that the former 
agent is capable of oxidising creatine to methylguanidin© (A., 
1916, i, 528), and it is now proved that mercuric acetate is equally 
unsatisfactory, for not only does it fail to give complete precipita¬ 
tion, but it also oxidises creatine to methylguanidin© and oxalic 
acid, and an intermediate product, methylguanidoglyoxylic acid, 
NHMe*C(INH)*NH*C0*CO 2 H. These results have recently been 
confirmed by Baumann and Ingvaidsen (A., 1918, i, 423). 

Using a modification of the process by which Brieger isolated 
methylguanidine from very putrid meat in connexion with his 
work on ptomaines, the author has failed to find any of the base 
in fairly fresh meat.' J. 0. ■ W, 
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Metabolism of Dextrose ■ in Surviving Organs, VII. 
Action of Muscular Tissue of the Bog (during Feeding and. 
Fasting) on Dextrose Circulating in it and on the Glycogen 
contained in it. Ugo Lombroso and Ludovico Paternx (Arch, 
farm, sper. sci. aff., 1919, 27, 17—32).—When placed under suit¬ 
able conditions, the muscular tissue of the dog is able to consume, 
not merely its own glycogen, but also marked quantities of 
dextrose added to the liquid circulating through it, such consump¬ 
tion being the greater when the tissue is from a dog being fed 
than when it is from one kept fasting. T. H. P. 

The Salicylates. XI. The Stability and Destruction of 
the Salicyl Group under Biological Conditions. P. J. 
Hanzlik and 1ST. C. Wetzel (J. Pharm, Exp, Ther. y 1919, 14, 
25—42).—It has been previously reported that 20 to 30% of the 
salicyl group remains unaccounted for after its passage through 
the body, and is presumably destroyed (ibid., 1917, 9, 247). Solu¬ 
tions of sodium salicylate deteriorate when kept, particularly when 
they are dilute. The decomposition appears to be due to the 
action of living organisms, and may be inhibited by adding chloro¬ 
form. Sodium salicylate solutions were found to deteriorate in 
the presence of yeast, but not as rapidly as when allowed to remain 
alone. The salicyl group appears to undergo destruction when in 
the presence of minced tissue. About 20% of salicylates adminis¬ 
tered to normal individuals is destroyed, whilst in the cat and dog 
the amount destroyed is much greater. 

A general increase in metabolism, such as is encountered in 
febrile conditions, leads to an increased destruction of the salicyl 
group. J. C. D. 

The Salicylates. XII. The Excretion of Salicyl after 
Administration of Methyl Salicylate to Animals. P. J. 
Hanzlik and N. C. Wetzel (J, Pharm. Exp. Ther , 9 1919, 14, 
43—46).—The excretion of salicyl by animals (dogs and cats) 
after the administration of methyl salicylate is approximately 25% 
less than, after the administration of sodium salicylate. After 
gastric administration, the free ester was found in the urine in 
concentrations of 0*2 to 0*52%, and 14*4% after intramuscular 
injection. J. C, B! 


Chemistry of Vegetable' Physiology and Agriculture 


Mineral Matter in Plants : The Ashes of some Roots and 
Tubers. Lucien Leroux and Desire Leroux (Ann. GMm . anal y 

1919, [ii], 1, 207-.-209).—-The following amounts of ash were found 

in the 'air-dried substances: Potato, 4*05%; common comfrey, 
9*06%; dahlia, 5*10%; burdock, 12*25%; thistle, 11*45%; gentian, 
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3*65%; carrot, 6*25%; turnip, 7*15%; water lily, 3*65%; nettle, 

7*83%; male fern, 4*83%. Analyses of the ashes are also given. 
The largest quantities of sulphuric acid were found in thistle ash 
and turnip ash (18*5% and 13*2% of S0 3 respectively); phosphoric 
acid was most abundant in water-lily ash (14*7% P 2 0 5 ), and calcium 
in gentian asE (19*0% CaO). Gentian ash also yielded the largest 
quantity of iron, namely, 6*3% Fe 2 O s . W. P. S. 

Carbohydrates of Vegetables. V. Carbohydrates of 
Carrots. VI- Carbohydrates of Green Peas. Ernst 
Busolt (J. Landw , 1916, 64, 357—360. 361—362. Compare A., 
1914, i, 792).—Carrots (6 kilos, of fresh roots) contain mannitol 
(23*5 grams) and dextrose (2*8 grams), whilst green peas contain 
mannitol, dextrose, lacvulose, and glycuronic acid. T. H. P. 

Secretion of Phosphates in the Stems of Bjatikapur 
[Tectona grandis, L.j. A. Wichmann ( Proc . K . AJcad . Wetensch , 
Amsterdam , 1919, 21, 968—982).—A discussion on the nature of 
the mineral deposits found, in the stems of teak trees. From a 
consideration of the data the author concludes that the deposits are 
hydrated calcium phosphate, and that this may change into- calcium 
magnesium phosphate. The teak tree absorbs more phosphoric acid 
than any other tree, and the effects of this on the nature of the soil 
are considered. J. F. S. 

Content of Hydrastine and Berberine in Hydrastis 
canadensis Grown in Austria (at Korneuberg) and Estim- 
tion of Berberine. Richard Wasicky and Marianne 
Joachimqwitz ( Arch . Pharm 1917, 255, 497—506). — -An 

accurate method for estimating berberine is described, and also 
the results of the estimation of hydrastine and berberine in the 
different parts of Hydrastis canadensis grown in Austria. [See 
J. Soc . Ohem , Ind . } 1919, 737a.] T. H. P. 

The Action of some Common Soil Amendments, J. E. 
Greaves and E. G. Carter (Soil Sci 1919, 7, 121—160).—From 
a review of the literature on this subject, a full bibliography of 
which is given, it is shown that the sulphates of magnesium, 
calcium, and iron, the chlorides of sodium, potassium, magnesium, 
and calcium, and manganese and iron salts may be especially 
efficient as soil stimulants. This effect is due in some cases to an 
increase in the available phosphate, and in others to an increase 
in the available nitrogen, these increases in available nitrogen and 
phosphorus being quite sufficient to account for the noted increase 
in crop yields resulting from the use of these soil amendments. 
In certain cases, an increase in the organic phosphorus rather than 
in the available phosphate or nitrogen results from their applica¬ 
tion. WAG. ' 
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Chlorination of Methane. J. Pfeifer, F. MaUthner, and 
0. Eeitlinger (J. pr t Chcm 1919, [ii], 99, 239—242).—The pro¬ 
cess has been studied by passing suitable mixtures of chlorine and 
a natural gas consisting of nearly pure methane, free from ethylene 
hydrocarbons but containing small amounts of nitrogen and 
oxygen, over antimony pentachloride or ferric chloride contained 
in a quartz tube heated at 360—400°. With the former catalyst 
and the gases mixed in the proportion of one volume of methane 
to two volumes of chlorine, methylene chloride (5*8%), chloroform 
(20*3%), carbon tetrachloride (5*9%), and hydrogen chloride (32%) 
were obtained, 64% of the chlorine entering into action. With 
ferric chloride and equal volumes of the two gases, the substances 
formed were methyl chloride (5*8%), methylene chloride (15*7%), 
chloroform (21'7%), and hydrogen chloride (43*2%), 86*4% of the 
chlorine being used; when 2 volumes of chlorine were employed 
for each volume of methane, there were obtained methyl chloride 
(traces), methylene chloride (13*25%), chloroform (22*2%), carbon 
tetrachloride (6*35%), and hydrogen chloride (41*8%), 83*6% of the 
chlorine entering into action. With 2 volumes of methane to 
1 volume of chlorine, 30*1% of methyl chloride and a mixture of 
approximately equal amounts of methylene chloride and chloroform 
•were produced. When the proportion of methane to chlorine was 
3:1, the yield of methyl chloride rose to 40% of that theoretically 
possible. Attempts to secure carbon tetrachloride in g$od yield 
by increasing the relative amount of chlorine were rendered difficult 
by the occurrence of violent explosions; a mixture of chloroform 
and carbon tetrachloride was, however, obtained by the use of 
methane (1 vol.) and chlorine (3 vols.) diluted with nitrogen 
(2 vols.). H. W. 

Action of Concentrated Sulphuric Acid on Methyl AlcohoL 
J. Guyot and L. J , Simon* ( Compt. rend., 1919, 169, 655-—657).— 
Tli© yield of methyl sulphate in the action of sulphuric acid on 
methyl alcohol increases steadily as the molecular proportion of the 
sulphuric acid in the reacting mixture increases. The complete 
mechanism of the reaction is given by the three equations: 

Ho SO* 4- MeOH — MeHS0 4 + H 2 D. 

2MeHSO* — H 2 S0 4 + Me 2 S0 4 . 

, MeHS0 4 + MeOH = H 2 S0 4 + Me s O. 

The combined equilibrium of the first two reactions is, to a large 
extent, independent of the temperature, but the velocity with which 
the equilibrium is reached is largely influenced by the temperature. 

W. G. 

V0L« csxvi. L 


a a 
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Action of Sulphuric Anhydride and of Fuming Sulphuric 
Acid on Methyl Alcohol. Preparation of Methyl Sulphate. 
J. G-uyot and L. J. Simon ( Oompt . rend 1919, 104, 795- — 797). — 
By the action of 60% firming sulphuric acid on pure methyl alcohol 
in the calculated proportion, methyl sulphate may readily be 
obtained, the yield exceeding 90%. An alternative method is to 
pass the vapour of methyl ether into the acid until the whole of 
the sulphuric anhydride, which it contains, is converted into methyl 
sulphate, and then to distil the mixture. [See, further, J. doc. 
Chem. Ind 1919, 924a.] W. G. 

Compounds of Thorium. I, Addition and Substitution 
Compounds of Thorium Chloride. G. Jantsch and W. Urbach 
(Helv . Chim . Acta, 1919, 2, 490—500).—Thorium chloride on boil¬ 
ing with absolute alcohol forms a white, very deliquescent additive 
compound, ThCl 4 ,4EtOH; this crystallises in hue, prismatic plates, 
and slowly loses alcohol on keeping. On shaking anhydrous thor¬ 
ium chloride with acetone, solution occurs after a short time, and 
on keeping over phosphoric oxide the additive compound, 
ThCl 4 ,2COMe 2 , separates in small, white, prismatic needles. Heating 
thorium chloride with acetophenone in chloroform solution gives a 
clear solution which on keeping over phosphoric oxide yields 
long, white needles of ThCI 4 ,4COPhMe, which are very hygroscopic 
and lose the whole of their acetophenone on keeping. A similar 
compound, ThCl 4 ,4COPh 2 , is produced when benzopbenone is sub¬ 
stituted for acetophenone in the last preparation. Thorium acetate 
is prepared as a white, crystalline mass by heating anhydrous 
thorium chloride with anhydrous acetic acid. Thorium benzoate is 
prepared as a white, crystalline precipitate by heating benzoic acid 
in xylene solution with anhydrous thorium chloride as long as 
hydrogen chloride is evolved. If, however, the reaction takes place 
in light petroleum of high boiling point the chlorohenzoate is pro¬ 
duced. This compound, ThCl(OBz) 8 , is very hygroscopic, and is 
quite insoluble in benzene and chloroform. When thorium chloride 
is heated with four molecules of salieyialdehycle in ethereal solu¬ 
tion a clear, yellow solution is produced, from which on further heat¬ 
ing separates a light yellow, crystalline, additive compound, 
ThCL ,2 OH * C 6 H> CH O. If, however, the ether is replaced by chloro¬ 
form, the substitution product, ThCl 2 (0*C n H 4 *CH0) 2 , is formed as 
a canary-yellow, crystalline precipitate, which is very hygroscopic. 
Thorium chloride heated with three molecules of methyl salicylate 
in ethereal suspension yields an additive compound, 
ThGl 4 ,0H*C c HpC0 2 Me, 

in fine, white needles; if chloroform, benzene, or xylene is substh 
tilted for ether, three substitution products are obtained, depending 
on the,amount of ester employed, (1) with 2 molecules of ester in 
chloroform, the compound ThCVO• C et H 4 * CO s Me is formed in fine, 
white needles; (2) with 4 molecules of ester in benzene the com- 
pound ThClo(0 , C 6 H 4 *C0 2 Me) 2 is formed in white needles; (3) with 

.molecules of ester in xylene a faintly yellow , substance, 
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IiiCl(0*CyiYC0 2 Me) a , is obtained, wliicli on washing with light 
petroleum becomes white. - J. F. 8. 

Ethylene Chlorohydrin and ^'-Dichloroetliyl Sulphide. 
M. Gombbrg (/. Anicr. Chem. Soc 1919, 41, 1414-—1431).—An 
account of work done under the auspices of the American Bureau 
of Mines, War Gas Investigations. Many of the conclusions are 
already well known, but they may be summarised as follows. 

I. Preparation of Pthylene Chlorohydrin. —In analogy to the 
reactions between bromine water and ethylene discussed by Read 
and Williams (T., 1917, 111, 240), the author expected that the 
controlling factors would be the velocities of the reactions between 
ethylene and chlorine or hypo chlorous acid, and actually found 
that by passing the two gases into water, keeping ethylene in slight 
excess, a concentration of 6—8% of chlorohydrin is reached before 
an appreciable amount of dichloride is formed. Up to this point 
the gases are absorbed rapidly at 10—12° (about 20—25 litres of 
each per hour in the experiments), but thereafter the reaction 
becomes sluggish. With a slow stream of gas, however, concen¬ 
trations of chlorohydrin as high as 14—15% may be reached, but 
always accompanied by much dichloride. The influence of dissolved 
chlorohydrin, hydrogen chloride, or metallic chlorides on the course 
of the reaction was roughly determined. Chlorohydrin itself is 
rather helpful at the outset, and hydrochloric acid up to 2N- is no 
hindrance to the exclusive production of the chlorohydrin. The 
combined effect, however, is more important, for when both are 
present in N -concentration, the formation of ethylene dichloricle 
is favoured. Metallic salts are much more harmful, and conse¬ 
quently any attempt to neutralise the hydrochloric acid formed 
during the reaction [H 2 0 4- Cl a ^ TICK) + IT01] does more harm 
than good. Efficient stirring is obviously most important. Alto¬ 
gether, it is not advisable to aim at more than 8% concentrations 
of chlorohydrin. The refractive index gives a measure of the 
concentration (water, T333; chlorohydrin, 1*442). 

II. Concentration and Isolation of the Chlorohydrin.— A 42*5% 
solution of chlorohydrin in water has the constant boiling point 
95*8°, More dilute solutions can therefore be enriched by distilla¬ 
tion, and entirely freed from hydrochloric acid. The effect of salts 
on the course of the distillation is striking. For example, 9 litres 
of a 7*3% solution were neutralised with lime and distilled, 4 litres 
being collected; this was saturated with salt and distilled again, 
1*6 litres being collected; this was saturated with calcium chloride 
and concentrated by distillation to 1 litre, the resulting solution 
containing nearly all the original chlorohydrin, being 64%. The 
subject of “ salting out” the chlorohydrin appears to offer many 
interesting problems. Saturation with sodium, sulphate*afc 32—33° 
seems to offer the best results; the aqueous layer is about 7% chloro¬ 
hydrin, whilst the separated oil contains about 68% of chlorohydrin 
and only about 0*65 gram of sodium sulphate per 100 c.c. A com¬ 
bination of distillation, “ salting out,” and extraction with, ether, 
benzene, or perhaps ethylene dichloricle would be the best scheme 

a a 2 
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for isolating the pure compound. Very little hydrolysis takes; 
place during the distillations. 

III. Conversion into j30 i -Diehl orocth yl Sulphide .—The reaction 
with sodium sulphide proceeds just as well with 20% solutions of 
cliloroliydrin as with more concentrated solutions, and only a small 
excess of the salt is recpiired. Concentration being necessary at 
some point, however, it is best to use 40—80% solutions. After the 
reaction, which is completed by warming, the solution is neutralised 
by sulphuric acid and evaporated under reduced pressure, when the 
thiodiglycol, S(OTTpCT-IpQH);,, may be extracted by alcohol. If the 
isolation of this is not required, however, 70—80% ehlorohydrill is 
added to solid sodium sulphide, the product is neutralised by 90% 
sulphuric acid, and then mixed with concentrated hydrochloric acid. 
The salts are filtered and the solution wanned at 60—75°, when the 
l ’ ; mustard gas ’’ separates as an oil almost dry and free from 
hydrogen chloride, the yield being 90—98%. 

In an attempt to prepare jBjS'-dichloroethyl sulphide by the inter¬ 
action of ethylene dichloride and metallic sulphides, it was soon 
realised that the desired product was more reactive than the parent 
substance, a disulphide, (CoH 4 ). 2 S.> 1 being formed when “ mustard 
gas 1 * is even left with sodium sulphide solution in the cold. 

J. C. W. 

Superpalite [Trichloromethyi Chlorof ormate] „ H. P. 

Hood and Ii. E. Murdock (J. Physical Oh cm., 1919, 23, 
498—512).—The preparation, properties, and decomposition of tri- 
chloromethyl chloroform ate have been studied. The best method of 
preparation consists in treating methyl alcohol with carbonyl 
chloride and chlorinating the product, methyl chloroformate, in 
blight light with elevation of temperature as the chlorination pro¬ 
ceeds. Attempts to prepare this compound directly from carbonyl 
chloride, or from carbon dioxide and carbon tetrachloride, failed. 
Trichloromethyi chlorof ormate is decomposed by charcoal and by 
ferric oxide info carbonyl chloride. When working in sealed tubes 
at constant temperature the reaction can be brought to a standstill 
at any desired point in the presence of iron oxide. Alumina decom¬ 
poses superpalite into carbon tetrachloride and carbon dioxide, 
Perchlorodimethyl carbonate breaks up on heating into superpalite 
aixd carbonyl chloride. When methyl chlorof ormate is chlorinated 
in light at suitable temperatures the products are ckloromethyl 
chlorof ormate (b. p. 107°), dichlorom ethyl chlorof ormate (b. p. 
114°), and trichloromethyi chlorof ormate (b. p. 128°). When 
methyl carbonate is chlorinated, the successive products are mono- 
chioromethyl carbonate, b. p. 138°, dichloromethyl carbonate, b. p. 
178°, and hexachloromethyl carbonate, m. p. 78°, J. F* S. 

The Catalytic Reduction of Halogenated Acetic Esters* 
Paul Sabatier and A. Mailhe (Compt. rend., 1919, 189, 
758—761).—The halogenated acetic esters may readily be reduced 
to the corresponding acetic esters by passing their vapours along 
'Witt hydrogen' over reduced nickel at 300°. This method has been 
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successfully applied to ethyl mono-, di-, and tri-chloroacetates and 
ethyl bromoacetate, good yields of ethyl acetate being obtained. In 
the case of the di- and tri-chloroacetates, the removal of the chlorine 
takes place in successive stages. In each case small amounts of 
ethylene and acetaldehyde are obtained, due to secondary decom¬ 
position of the ethyl acetate. W. G. 

[Preparation of] Acetic Anhydride and Par acetaldehyde 
from Etliylidene Diacetate. J. Koetsciiet and M. Beudet (IT.S. 
Pat. 1306963).—A mixture of etliylidene diacetate (400 parts) with 
sulphuric acid (D 1*87) (8 parts) is heated at 70—80°' at a pressure- 
of about 100 mm. In two- hours 350 parts of a mixture of paracet- 
aldehyde and acetic anhydride distil, and a residue comprising sul¬ 
phuric acid and 50 parts of unchanged etliylidene diacetate remains 
in the reaction vessel. To this 350 parts of etliylidene diacetate 
may then be added and the reaction continued as before. Distilla¬ 
tion is facilitated by passing a current of pure or diluted oxygen 
into the mixture. The formation of the tarry by-products obtained 
when higher temperatures are employed in effecting the operation 
at atmospheric pressure is prevented by conducting the reaction in 
a vacuum. Chemical Abstracts. 

[Preparation of] Ethylidene Diacetate. J. Koetschet and 
M. Beudet (U.S. Pat., 1306964).—Mercuric oxide (40 parts) is dis¬ 
solved in acetic acid (800 parts), the temperature raised to 70°, and 
a hot solution of /3-naphthalenesulphonic acid in acetic acid (200 
parts) is added slowly with stirring. A white precipitate of mercuric 
naphthalenesulphonate is formed. Acetylene is passed into this 
mixture at 70°, 200 parts being absorbed during two hours. The 
ethylidene diacetate formed is then separated from the excess of 
acetic acid. According to a modification of the procedure, mercuric 
oxide (40 parts) is dissolved in glacial acetic acid (1000 parts) 
heated at 70°, and into this solution is run a mixture of sulpha- 
acetic acid (26 parts) and acetic acid (100 parts). On passing 
acetylene into the resulting mixture, 230 parts of acetylene are 
absorbed in five hours at 65°. The use of mercuric acetate together 
with aromatic or aliphatic sulphonic acids, instead of mercuric 
sulphate, as catalyst enables the reaction to be carried out at lower 
temperatures without deposition of tarry by-products such as arc 
produced when mercuric sulphate is used and the reaction is effected 
at 90°. Chemical Abstracts. 

The Distillation of Sodium Stearate and Oleate under 
Reduced Pressure, and the Origin of Petroleum. Ame 
Pictet and, Jacques Potok (Helv. Ghim. Acta, 1919, 2,501—510). 
—By the distillation of one kilo, of sodium stearate in ten portions, 
under 12—15 mm., 700 grams of a pasty mass of hydrocarbons are 
obtained, leaving 200 grams of a residue which contains very little 
carbon, or salts of the lower fatty acids, being almost entirely 
sodium carbonate. The distillate consists chiefly of decane, b. p. 
172—175°, tetradecane, h, p. 235—238°, pentadecane, b, p. 
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257—260°, with tetratriacontane, b. p. above 360°, m. p. 73*5°, 
as the main constituent, and obviously the primary product. No 
imsaturated or cyclic hydrocarbons are present. The physical 
properties of the four hydrocarbons agree with the data assigned 
by Mabery to specimens isolated from Pennsylvanian petroleum. 
Dry sodium oleate also gives a 70% yield of oil under these con¬ 
ditions, but all the fractions are ethylenic. The chief hydro¬ 
carbons found are nonylene, b. p. 145—148°, decylene, b. p. 
100—163°, Df’0*7630, rj 1 1-4301, undecylene, b. p. 195—198°, and 
tridecylene, b. p. 228—231°, agreeing in physical properties, with 
the olefines isolated by Coates and Mabery from American 
petroleum. No naphthenes are present. 

The results therefore confirm Engler's hypothesis, in so far as the 
open-chain hydrocarbons are concerned, namely, that they originate 
from the fats of marine plants and animals. As the conditions 
of the decompositions now effected are about as mild as they could 
very well be, the absence of any traces of cyclic hydrocarbons, 
especially optically active naphthenes, would strongly suggest a 
totally different origin for such substances in natural petroleum, 
and the authors regard the resins and terpenes as the source. 

J. C. W. 

The Direct Replacement of Glycerol in Fats by Higher 
Polyhydric Alcohols. I. Interaction of Olein and Stearin 
with Mannitol. Arthur Lapworth and Leonore Tvletz Pearson 
(Biochem. J., 1919, 13, 296—300).'—Glycerol can be quantitatively 
replaced by mannitol in fats by heating the fat with mannitol in 
the presence of sodium ethoxide under reduced pressure. An 
almost theoretical yield of glycerol is obtained in the distillate, 
whilst the residue in the distillation flask may be treated so as to 
obtain a synthetic mannitol fat. The maximum yield of glycerol 
is obtained when the proportion is two molecules of fat to three 
of mannitol. The mannitol compounds formed appear to be mix¬ 
tures of di-oleates (or di-stearates) of mannitan or /bomamiide, 

J. C. D. 

The Walden Inversion. P. Karrer and "W. Jvaase (Helv. 
Ghim . Acta , 1919, 2, 436—454).—Various reactions in the glutaric 
acid series have been studied, with particular reference to the 
measurement of the rotations of the products for light of different 
wave-lengths, from about 656 fip to 461 iifi. When the rotations 
for sodium light only are examined, a fairly regular, but meaning¬ 
less, fluctuation from to /- is observed, but when the rotation- 
dispersion curves are considered, a completely different conception 
of the changes may be formed. Thus, of all the following com¬ 
pounds, formed in the order named, and given the sign of rotation, 
lor sodium light, namely, d-glutamic acid, 7-a-ehloroglutaric acid, 
zinc d-a-hyelroxyglutarate, Z-a-hyclroxyglutaric acid, cf-butyrolactone- 
y-carboxylic acid, and'also the ethyl Z-pyroglutamate formed'from 
the initial; acid' and. the ^-silver salt of the butyrolaetone-y-carb- 
oxylic acid obtained 'from the Z-chloroglutaric acid, the only product, 
which gives higher negative rotations the shorter the wave-length, 
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is tlie a-chloroglutaric acid. All the others give rotation-dispersion 
curves wliicli tend to rise to highest points in the positive field. 
It appears, therefore, that only in the replacements of the amino- 
group by halogen, and this by hydroxyl, are there any changes in 
configuration, which is, of course, plausible, for these are the only 
changes directly affecting the asymmetric carbon atom. The 
authors go so far as to suggest that the symbol d~ should be given 
to those compounds which tend to give positive maxima for their 
rotations, and 7- to those which give negative maxima. 

To a certain extent, the results and views expressed agree with 
those of Clough (T., 1918, 113, 526). In one particular, however, 
there is contradiction. Clough states that phosphorus penta- 
chloride and thienyl chloride produce from a-hydroxy-aliphatic 
acids chloro-acids of the same configuration, whereas nitrosyl 
chloride acting on ct-ain mo-acids gives chloro-acids of opposite sign, 
and the exchange of halogen by hydroxyl, with silver oxide, is 
accompanied by another change of sign. If both statements are 
true, a 7-chl oro-acid should give a ^-hydroxy-acid, and this a 
rZ-chloro-acid, but in the present case it is found that Z-a-ehloro- 
glutaric acid may be converted into the hydroxy-acid and this 
reconverted into the /-a-chloro-acid hv phosphorus pentachloride. 

Similar regularities in their rotation-dispersion curves are shown 
by aspartic acid and its derivatives. The rotations of the so-called 
7-aspartic acid, its ester and the so-called Z-malic acid obtained 
indirectly from it tend to a positive maximum,, whereas the Z-chloro- 
succinic acid intermediate between the aspartic and malic acids 
tends to a negative maximum. Therefore, 7-aspartic and Z-malic 
acids should he called <7-acids. The rotation of malic acid is difficult 
to judge, for it depends so much on concentration. The authors 
have chosen 25% solutions as the maximum concentration for which 
the curve is normal, but it is obvious that if the direction of the 
rotation-dispersion curve is to be a test of the configuration, the 
conditions of solvent, concentration, and temperature must be so 
chosen that the curve is as characteristic as possible for the com¬ 
pound under examination. 

The following table gives the specific rotations at 14° for the 


Substance. 

New designation 

d-Glutamic acid .... 

Ethyl d-pyroghitamate .. 

7-« - (3hlor oglutaric acid .. 

d-a-Hydroxyglutaric acid .. 

Silver d -butyr ol act one -7 - car b - 

oxylate .... 

*d-Bntyrolactone-7 - carboxylic 
acid 

f 99 99 a 

{Zinc d-a-hydroxyglutarate...... 

gd-Aspartic acid.... 

Ethyl d-aspartate . 

Z-Chlprosuceinic acid .. 


c. 

D. 

656*3 

589*8 

48*05° 

410*52° 

-3*40 

-2*68 

-18*26 

— 22*67 

-2*00 

-1*34 

45*67 

48*59 

41*11 

42*14 

-0*33 

42*67 

44*24 

4 6*65 

-3*54 

-2*48 

40*98 

' 41*73 

-15*04 

-18*92 


Hg. F, 

548-3 486* W 

4- 12*96° 417*53° 

— 1-59 41*99 

— 26*81 -34*67 

-0*67 4 0*67 

4.9.14 ' +13*1,6 

42*83 43*66 

43*33 ' 44*17 

48*24 ^ — 

-2*13 — 

4-2*25 43*38 

-22*96 -30*90 


* From, zinc *a ~hy droxyglutarate. f From the silver salt. 

{ § In diL NaOH(3 mob). 
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principal lines; for others, and for the curves, the original should 
be consulted. 

J. C. W. 

Bile Acids. ¥. The Reduction of Dehydrocholic and 
Dehydrodeoxycliolic Acids, Heinrich Wieland and Erich 
Boersch (. Zeitsch . •physiol. Chem 1919, 100, 190—201).— Dehydro - 
is odeoxy cholic acid (fi-diketo cholanic add ), C 24 H 3G 0 4 , was prepared 
as its ethyl ester by reducing an alcoholic solution of dehydrocholic 
acid with granulated zinc and hydrochloric acid in presence of 
mercuric chloride; it, crystallises in colourless needles, m. p. 177°; 
the ethyl ester forms lustrous needles, m. p. 152*5°. 

Cholanic acid, C 24 H 40 O 2 , is obtained from dehydrocholic acid by 
boiling with zinc amalgam and concentrated hydrochloric acid for 
twelve hours, and then passing hydrogen chloride into the boiling 
solution for ten hours. The ethyl ester crystallises in shining frag¬ 
ments , m. p. 93—94°, [a]|? +20*97°. The acid forms voluminous 
clusters of needles, m. p. 163—164°, [o]o + 21*74° in chloroform 
solution. 

a-Ketocholanic add, C 24 H 3S 0 3 , is obtained as the ethyl ester, by 
reducing an alcoholic solution of dehydrodeoxycliolic acid with 
zinc amalgam and concentrated hydrochloric acid. The ethyl ester 
forms colourless needles, m. p. 95°; the acid crystallises in broad, 
colourless leaves, m. p. 183°. 

Mydroxyketo cholanic add , C 24 Hr {8 0 4 , also obtainable by reduc¬ 
tion of dehydrodeoxycliolic acid, forms soft, lustrous needles, 
in. p. 161°; the ethyl ester forms lustrous prisms, m. p. 133°. 

s. s. z. 

The Oxidation of Organic Compounds with Alkaline 
Potassium Permanganate. I. The Oxidation of Acetalde¬ 
hyde* II. The Oxidation of Ethylene Glycol, Glycoll- 
aldehyde^ Glyoxal, Glycollic Acid, and Glyoxylxc Acid. 
William Lloyd Evans and Homer Adkins (/. Amer. Chem. Soc 
1919, 41, 1385—1414. Compare this vol., i, 514),—I. A solution 
of potassium permanganate, containing 15 grams per litre and 
various proportions of potassium hydroxide, was reduced by a 
2-molar solution of acetaldehyde at 25°, 50°, and 75°, the quantity 
of aldehyde being recorded, and also the weights of the various 
oxidation products. The results are tabulated and reproduced by 
curves. Within certain limits, the quantity of acetic acid produced 
is a function of the concentration of potassium hydroxide. When 
plotted on logarithmic paper, the concentrations fall on a straight 
line, from which the equation log 7 =log B-alogX may be 
deduced, where Y = the number of grams of acetic acid produced 
by the oxidation of 0T gram.-mol., of acetaldehyde at a concentra¬ 
tion of X grams of potassium hydroxide per litre and a— the 
'tangent,of the angle which the line makes with the X axis. . The 
limits are as follows: at 25°, 1*95 to 90 grams; at 50°, 1*3 to 32*5 
grams; at 75°, 0*85 to 18*5 grams. Below the smaller values, the 
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oxidation to acetic acid is quantitative; above the higher values, 
the concentration of alkali has no influence on the yield of acetic 
acid. Within these limits, the yield of acetic acid decreases with 
increasing alkalinity and rise of temperature. The other oxida¬ 
tion products are oxalic acid and carbon dioxide. These increase 
with rise of temperature and alkalinity, but again there are limits 
above which the concentration of alkali is immaterial. The most 
instructive reproduction of the yields of these products is given in 
curves connecting the alkali concentrations with the weights of 
oxalic acid or carbon “dioxide which would be produced if 0*1 molar 
quantities of acetaldehyde or ail intermediate compound were 
oxidised to oxalic acid and carbon dioxide in the ratio in which 
they are produced in the particular experiment. For example, if 
in a given experiment 1 gram of oxalic acid and 1 gram of carbon 
dioxide were produced, the acetaldehyde equivalent would be 0*49 
and 0*50 gram respectively. Then, if a total of 0*99 gram of acet¬ 
aldehyde produces 1 gram of oxalic acid, 4*4 grams (0*1 mol.) 
would yield 4*44 grams. The ratio of oxalic acid to carbon dioxide 
rises with increase of temperature and alkalinity, but the curves 
connecting alkali concentrations with the above quantities are 
straight lines if plotted on logarithmic paper. That is, the weight 
of substance converted into oxalic acid or carbon dioxide compared 
with the total amount converted into oxalic acid plus carbon dioxide 
is a simple function of the alkali concentration. In other words, the 
alkali acts in the same general way on the precursor of these pro¬ 
ducts as it does on the acetaldehyde from which the acetic acid is 
formed. 

II. The oxidation of ethylene glycol, glycollaldehyde, glyoxal, 
glycollie acid, and glyoxylic acid was studied at 50° in the same 
manner. Ethylene glycol yields carbon dioxide and oxalic acid; 
with less than 0*5 gram of potassium hydroxide per litre, the sole 
product appears to be carbon dioxide, then up to 3 grams per litre 
the yield of carbon dioxide falls and that of oxalic acid rises 
uniformly, after which the concentration of alkali has up influence 
on the ratio between the two products. Glycollaldehyde also pro¬ 
duces carbon dioxide in falling amounts and oxalic acid in increas¬ 
ing quantities, but the yields are logarithmic functions of the alkali 
concentration. Glyoxal behaves more like ethylene glycol; the 
yields are linear functions of the alkali concentrations up to 45*5 
grams potassium hydroxide per litre, when further alkali is without 
effect on the yields, that of oxalic acid being 76*7%, Glycollic acid 
yields the same proportions of oxalic acid and carbon dioxide re¬ 
gardless of whether the initial concentration of potassium hydroxide 
is 0*68 or 48 grams per litre. Glyoxylic acid corresponds with gly¬ 
collaldehyde; the yields are logarithmic functions of the alkali 
concentrations. 

The curves connecting the yields of oxalic acid and carbon 
dioxide at 50° with alkali concentrations are absolutely identical 
in the cases of acetaldehyde and glycollaldehyde. It is therefore 
highly probable that glycollaldehyde is an intermediate product in 
the oxidation of acetaldehyde by alkaline permanganate, and the 

a a* 
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whole scheme for the oxidation of these compounds with two 
carbon atoms may be written thus: 

CH 3 -CH 2 -OH CHg’CHO CH 3 -C0 2 H 

4 

ch 2 :ch-om oh-ch 2 -cho 

4 . 

OH-OHj-OHg-OH —> 0H-CH 2 -C0 2 H 

4" I 

CHOCHO-J 

Y 

choco 2 h co 3 +h 3 c s o 4 

j. c. w. 

The Stabilisation ol Acraldebyd©■ 1. The Methods ol 
Spontaneous Alteration of Acraldehyde,, Charles Mourku 
and Charles Dufraisse ( Gompt . rend., 1919, 169, 621—626).— 
Acraldehyde, when kept, undergoes spontaneous change in one of 
two directions, giving either an insoluble resin, disacryl, or a 
soluble resin. The velocity of change into the insoluble resin is 
accelerated by the presence of impurities, by rise in temperature, 
or by an increase in the intensity of illumination. The cause of the 
fracture of glass vessels in which this change occurs is shown to be 
purely physical. 

The second change into a soluble resin is accelerated by the 
presence of a free base, metallic salts, or certain compounds, such 
as hydrogen sulphide, the chlorides of arsenic, antimony, bismuth, 
or tin, and nitrogenous organic substances. Rise in temperature 
also accelerates the change. 

These two different methods of spontaneous alteration of 
acraldehyde cannot, apparently, proceed simultaneously in the same 
sample, although in some cases one change may proceed for a time 
and then be replaced by the other. W, G. 

The Stabilisation of Acraldehyde. II. Empirical Process 
of Stabilisation. Charles Moxireu and Adolphe Lepape (Compt. 
rend., 1919, 169, 705—708. Compare Moureu and Dufraisse, pre¬ 
ceding abstract).—The process of stabilisation recommended is to 
shake the crude acraldehyde, •prepared by the dehydration of 
glycerol, with 10% of its weight of dry sodium hydrogen carbonate. 
The product thus obtained is stable for a long time if it is kept 
in the absence of air, not exposed to sunlight, and at a tempera¬ 
ture not exceeding 30°. The crude acraldehyde contains certain 
impurities which tend to prevent its conversion into insoluble 
resin, whilst other impurities accelerate its. conversion into soluble 
resin, . W. G. 

, Preparation of Anhydrous Dextrose Sodium ' Iodide.' 

A. Wolfing (D.R.-P. 312643; from Ghem. Zentr., 1919, 
iv, 147).—Anhydrous dextrose and anhydrous sodium iodide, in 
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the proportion of at least two molecules of the former to one mole¬ 
cule of the latter, are mixed as intimately as possible, and the 
mixture is melted or moistened with strong alcohol and dried at 
100—-115°. In either case, the proportion of two molecules of 
dextrose may be exceeded, whereby the mass becomes more easily 
melted or pulverised. The double compound, (C fi H J2 0 6 )o,NaI, 
exists in the anhydrous and hydrated states ( 4- TX 2 0) . In the 
former condition it is not hygroscopic, whilst in the latter state it 
is as hygroscopic as sodium iodide. The yield of the anhydrous 
substance is quantitative, whilst that obtained in accordance with 
D.R.-P. 196605 (A., 1908, i, 765) is considerably smaller. 

H. W. 

Solubility of Lactose. Action of Acids and Alkalis on 
Lactose. EL Saillard ( Chim . et Inch, 1919, 2 P 1035—1036).—The 
solubility of lactose at various temperatures was found to be as 
follows, the solubility of sucrose under the same conditions below 
given for comparison: 

Kilo, of sugar per 1 kilo, of water. 



Anhydrous 

* 

Temperature. 

Lactose. 

Sucrose. 

21*5° 

0*20 

2*06 

28-0 

0 24 

2*10 

28*0 

0 207 

2*24 

48*0 

0*421 

2*55 

57*0 

0*50 

2*78 

65*0 

0*77 

3*03 


Lactose is hydrolysed completely in ninety minutes when heated 
at 90° with 10% hydrochloric acid, hut is not appreciably attacked 
by 10% acetic acid. When lactose is heated at 90° with 1% sodium 
hydroxide solution, about 64% of the alkali is neutralised and 85% 
of the sugar destroyed within two hours. W. P. S. 

Predominating Influence of the Degree of Dispersion of 
Starch Solutions on the so-called Starch Coagulation. 
Hermann Ballinger (Kolloid Zeitsch ., 1919, 25, 79—81).—The 
coagulation of solutions of soluble starch by means of ptyalin (from 
human saliva) has been investigated. It is shown that the coagu¬ 
lation takes place sooner the larger the quantity of ptyalin added, 
and that the amount of coagulated starch decreases, whilst the 
quantity of maltose formed increases with the amount of ptyalin 
added. A similar starch solution heated to 110° under a pressure 
of 1*5 atms. before treatment w r as coagulated much more slowly, 
gave about a quarter as much coagulum, hut rather more maltose, 
than the unheated starch. The experiments show the influence of 
the dispersity on the coagulation, and they also confirm the view 
of Lintner that it is unnecessary to assume the presence of an 
enzyme amylocoagulase in malt extract which is capable of affecting 
the coagulation of starch. The coagulation is brought about by 
the conversion of the protecting colloid, the starch sol, into sugar, 
which thereby causes the starch gel to coagulate. J. F» S. 

■ a a* 2 
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Synthesis of Polypeptides of which Cystine forms a 
Constituent* E. Abderiialden and Hans Spinner (Zeitsch. 
physiol. Ghent., 1919, 106, 296—309).- The .following polypeptides 
have been synthesised: 

Bichtoroacctyl-l-cjfsiinc crystallises from pthy.1 acetate in clusters 
of fan-shaped prisms, in. p. 137—139°, or from water in silky 
spheres of long needles with one molecule of water, ra. p. 96 —98°. 
It shows weak mutarotation. 

Diglycyl~l~cystine, a white, amorphous powder, decomposes at 
200°, and has [a]g - 111‘4° to -116*54° in aqueous solution. 

Dt-a-bran lo-d-iso kexoyldiglycylA-cysfine is a yellowish-white pow¬ 
der, and in alcoholic solution lias [a]^ — 8*37° to —18*2°. 

1)iA-l eucyldifflycyl-\-eysfine turns brown at 220°, and in aqueous 
solution has [a]{j —78-6° to —80*99°, 

Diehl or on c e tyldi-l-1 e u cyldigly cy 7-1 - cy$ ti n c is a light yellow 

powder, and in alcoholic solution has [a] D —32*8° to —42*85°. 

Diglycyldiddeucyldi (flycyl-l-cyslir e, a light yellow powder, has 
in aqueous solution [a]£° —81'78°. 

Dibro mo-d-hoJi-easoyldifflycyldi-l-Ieuct/ldifflyc,yl-l-cystin e forms a 
yellow powder. « 

The action of alcoholic-aqueous ammonia and of alcoholic 
ammonia on dichloroacetyl4-cystine is described. S. S. Z. 

Bile Acids. IV. The Synthesis of Glycodeoxycliolic and 
Tanrodeoxycholie Acids, Heinrich Wieland [with Frl. 
Hedwig Stenber] (Zeitsch. physiol. Chem ., 1919, 106, 181—190. 
Compare A., 1916, i, 710).— I) corny cholic acid hy dr aside, C 24 H 42 0 3 N 2 , 
prepared from the acid deoxy cholic ester and hydrazine hydrate, 
forms colourless needles, m. p. 208°. The hydrazide was then 
converted into the amorphous azide by treating it with hydro¬ 
chloric acid and sodium nitrite. From the azicle, glycod.eo.rycholic 
acid was synthesised by a modification of the method which Bondi 
and Miiller used in the preparation of glycocholic acid; it forms 
colourless needles, an. p. 187—188° (decomp.), and contains one 
molecule of water, which is lost on heating at 150° in a vacuum, 

Taurodeomyc liolic acid C^H^O^CO-NH-CHg-CH^SO^H, was 
prepared from deoxy cholic acid azide in the form of colourless, 
hygroscopic, prismatic needles grouped in rosettes, m. p. 175—200°, 
not sharp. 

Attempts to prepare glycocholeic and taurocholeic acids by com¬ 
bining the conjugated deoxy cholic acids with stearic acid failed. 
The nature and origin of the glycocholeic and taurocholeic acids 
prepared from the bile are discussed. S. S. Z. 

Crystallography of some PXatinitMocyan ates of Organic 
Bases. E. Quercigh (Biv. Min. Crist . Ital, 1915, 44, 17 —25).— 
The guanidine salt is trigonal, the piperidine salt hexagonal- 
pyramidal, and the diacetoneamine salt monoclinic. Complete 
"crystallographic data are given. Chemical Abstracts. 
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Oxidation Potential of Ferri-Ferrocyanide Solution. I. M, 

Kolthofp (Ghent. Weekblad, 1919, 10, 1406—1415).—The 

influence of the hydrogen ions on the oxidation potential of solu¬ 
tions of potassium ferri-ferrocyankle has been investigated by the 
author. A considerable increase of potential was obtained by the 
addition of even 0*01 2iV-hy dr ogen chloride, and, taking the average 
for various determinations with different concentrations of hydro¬ 
chloric acid, it was found that e -0*416 - 0-0577 log (HC1)*32. The 
influence of the acid is explained by the fact that the third and 
fourth dissociation constants of hydroferrocyanio acid are compara¬ 
tively small, whilst hydroferricyanic acid is a strong acid. The 
concentration of the ferrocyanide ions thus becomes much lower on 
acidifying. The fourth dissociation constant of hydroferrocyanio 
acid is about 5 x 10~ 4 . 

The author found no difference in the physical properties (except 
the colour) of solutions of a- and /3-potassium ferrocyanide. 

References to the results of other investigators are given. 

W. J. W. 

Bthanoltrialkylarsonium Hydroxides. M. Guggenheim and 
R. Hug (U.S. Pat. 1308413).—Trimethyl-/3-bromoethylarsonium 
bromide, prisms, m, p. 239°, is prepared by heating 5 parts of tri- 
xnethylarsine and. 7*5 parts of ethylene dibromide for three hours at 
about 100°. Three parts of this product may be hydrolysed by heat¬ 
ing with 10 parts of water at 180° for four hours. Ethanoltri- 
methylarsonium [trimethyl-/3-h3^droxyethylarsonium] bromide, 
Hd“CHo-CHo-AsMe :1 Rr, 

thus formed, is converted into the free base by the action of silver 
oxide. /3-Rromotetraethylarsonmm bromide, prismatic crystals, 
m. ]). 225°, may be obtained similarly from triethylarsine. The 
product may be hydrolysed to form /3-hydroxytefraethylarsonium 
bromide, and the latter can be converted into the free base by the 
action of silver oxide. Trimethyl-/3~hydroxyethylarsonium hydr¬ 
oxide is a syrup which partly crystallises and has an odour like 
that of trimetliylarsitie. It is readily soluble in water or alcohol, 
and forms a crystalline chloride, m. p. 220°, which is soluble in 
alcohol. Chemical Abstracts. 

Etlianoltrialkylarsonium Compounds, M. Guggenheim and 
E. Hug (U.S. Pat. 1308414).—Eighteen parts of trimethylarsine 
and 20 parts of ethylene chlorohydrin are heated together at 
120—125° for four hours. The product, which is partly solidified, 
is dissolved in alcohol, and, after concentration of the solution, 
ether is added to precipitate ethanoltrimethylarsonium [trimethyl- 
/3-hydroxyethylarsonram] chloride, OH*C 2 H 4 *AsMe a Cl, which may 
be converted into the hydroxide by the action of silver oxide. 
Ethylene bromohydrin may be used instead of the chlorohydrin in 
effecting 'the reaction. Triethylarsine, when used as starting 
material, yields similar products, containing ethyl instead of 
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methyl. The ethanoltrialkylarsonitim hydroxides and their salts 
are stated to possess valuable therapeutic properties. 

Chemical Abstracts. 


Relations between the Constitution and the Physical, 
Properties of the Hydrocarbons o£ the Benzene Series* 
Iv. von Au wees (A.nnalen, 1919, 419, 92—120. Compare A., 1916, 
i, 130).—Examination of the physical constants of twenty-four 
hydrocarbons has shown that the compounds with ortho-side-chains 
occupy a peculiar position; whilst the density and refractive index 
are higher than those of their isomerides, the exaltations of refrac¬ 
tive and dispersive power are lower. In general, the boiling points 
of ortho-derivatives are higher than those of the isomeric hydro¬ 
carbons, although the differences are frequently small. 'The 
differences between the constants of ortho- and vicinal derivatives 
and those of their isomerides are much greater than the small dis¬ 
crepancies observed between different specimens of the same sub¬ 
stance as far as carefully purified material and accurate observa¬ 
tion are concerned. The influences of constitution on the refrac¬ 
tive and dispersive powers of position isomeric aromatic hydro¬ 
carbons can only be detected with certainty in the cases of sub¬ 
stances with neighbouring side-chains; the differences caused in the 
meta- and para-series lie within the limits of experimental error. 

The methods chiefly used in the preparation of the hydrocarbons 
are the Fittig, synthesis,, the elimination of amino-groups from the 
corresponding amines by Friedlander’s method, and the reduction 
of suitable ketones with amalgamated zinc and hydrochloric acid 
according to Clemmensen. The following constants are recorded. 

Benzene has b. p. 80°, Df 08867; Df 0*880, nf* 1*50119, 
n i r 1*50505, nf* 1*51817, n™ 1*52867, 1*5022. Toluene has b. p. 

109—110°, Df® 0*8684, Df 0*866, 1*49365, 1*49782, 

Af® 1*50967, «f :Bi 1*51970, ng* 1*4962. Ethylbenzene lias b. p. 
135—136°, J) w 0*8708, Df 0*866, wf® 1*49423, < 4 ' 5 1*49828, 
1*50953, ?zf 5 1*51904, nf 1*4960. Propylbenzene has b. p, 158—159°, 
Df* 0*8681, Df 0*862, wf* 1*49176, nf ls 1*49549, wf* 1*50630, 
wf 25 1*51533, nf 1*4920. isoPropylbenzene has b. p. 152*8—153*4°, 
Df 8 0*8662, Df 0*864, 1*49063, rip* 1*49441, 1*50539, 

n™' g 1*51466, n%' 1*4930. 

For 0-xylene the following data are given: I. Commercial specimen 
rectified over sodium, b. p. 142—142*5°, Df fl 0*8798, Df 0*878, 
n i r 1*50090, <’ 9 1*50491, 1*51668, 1*52659, nf 1*5040. 

II. Specimen from o-io do toluene, methyl iodide, and sodium in warm 
ethereal solution: b. p. 142°, Df 1 0*8825, Df 0*879, nf " 1 1*50248, 
<‘* 1*50664, nf l 1*51846, 1*52838, nf 1*5049. III. Specimen 

from pure o-3-xylidine through the diazo-compound; b. p. 
142—143°, Df 5 0*8837, Df 0*880, <‘ 5 1*50368, 1*50777, 

<’ 5 1*51960, 1*52958, nf 1*5057. m-Xylene, prepared from 

’ '>»-xylylic acid, has b. p. 135—136°, Df" 2 0*8666, Df 1 0*8667, Df 0*864, 
nf 1 1*49429, < l l *49880, nf 1 1 *51007, n™ 1*51997, < 1*4970, whilst 
when prepared from m-xylidine it has b. p. 137*5°, Df 85 0*8686, 
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Df 0-865, nf 1-49648, <*> 1-49962, rtf 1-51128,n“ 1-52112, < 
1*4973. For y>-xylene the following constants are recorded: I. 
Museum specimen, b. p. 135—136°, Df' 2 0-8627, Df' 5 0-8625, 
Df 0-861, nf 1-49273, rtf 1-49682, rtf 1-50849, rag* 1-51841, 
mg 1-4957. II. Kahlbanm's product distilled over sodium, b. p. 
136—137°, Dr 0-8659, Df 2 0-8658, D'f 0-863, rtf 1-49357, mg 3 
1-49760, rtf 1-50925, rtf 1-51907, mg 1-4959. III. Specimen from 
»-dibromobenzene, b. p. 135—136°, Df" 3 0-8624, D'f 0-859, rtf 
1-49335, nf 1-49734, rtf 1-50912, mg' 2 1-51902, ivg 1-4956. 

o-Methylethylbenzene has b. p. 164-8—165°, Df ’0-8841, Df 0-881, 
rtf 1-50213, rtf 1-50611, rtf 1-51745, rtf 1-52693, mg 1-5042. 
wi-Methylethylbenzene has b. p. 161-5—162-5°, Df' 9 0-8690, Df 0-867, 
rtp 1-49456, rtf 1-49849, rtf’ 1-50973, rtf’ 1-51920, mg 1-4975. 
m-Methylethylbenzene (from p-bromotoluene) has ]-). p. 161—162°, 
Df 0-8601, Df 0-8597, Df 0-862, rtf” 1-48921, mg ' 8 1-49303, 
rtf'” 1-50417, rtf 8 1-51353, mg 1-4943, whilst when prepared from 
p-tolyl methyl ketone it has b. p. 161—162°, Df 0-8687, 
(Df 0-8685), Df 0-863, rtf' 1-49588, rtf 1-50004, rtf 1-51136, 
rtf 1-52116, <1-4971. 

o-Methylpropylbenzene has b. p. 184°, Df” 0-S770, Df 0-874, 
rtf 1-49765, rtf 1-50139, rtf 1-51218, rtf 1-52125, mg 1-4995. 
TO-Methylpropylbenzene has b. p. 181-5—182-5°, Df 0-8648, 
Df 0-862, mg 1-49262, rtj 1-49640, rtf 1-50738, mg 1-51646, mg 1-4951. 
p-Metliylpropylbenzene lias b. p. 182 — 183°, Df 0 8642, Df 0-861, 
rtf* 1-49371, rtf* 1-49749, rtf' 1-50863, rtf* 1-51804, mg 1-4954. 

o-Methylisopropylbenzene (o-eymene) has b. p. 175—176°, 
Df 15 0Si89, Df 0-876, rtf 1-49826, mg® 1-50206, rtf 1-51290, 
rtf 1-52185, mg 1-5003. w-Methylisopropylbenzene has b. p. 175°, 
Df m 0-8628, Df-0-860, rtf 1-49016, mg® 1-49385, rtf 1-50452, 
nf 1-51336, mg 1-4925. p-Methylisopropylbenzene, from toluene, 
isopropyl bromide, and aluminium chloride, has b. p. 175—176°,• 
Df° 0-8631, Df 0-859, rtf 1-49105, mg 1-49474, rtf 1-50537, rtf 1-51449, 
mg 1-4925; the physical constants are also recorded for specimens 
obtained commercially, from camphor and phosphoric oxide, from 
a-terpineol by 'Wallach’s method, and from l-methy]-4-/3/3-dichloro- 
isopropylbenzene by reduction with sodium and alcohol. 

p-Diethylbenzene has b. p. 183°, Df 0-8678 (Df 0-8679), Df 0-865, 
rtf* 1-49499, rtf 1-49897, nf- 1-50993, rtf 1-51924, mg 1-4973. 
Hemimellithene has b. p. 175—176°/744 mm., Df® 0-8949, Df 0-895, 
rtf 1-50930, mg® 1-51335, mg® 1-52503, nf 1 -53483, mg 1-5132. 
i//-Cumene has b. p. 168-7—169-2°, Df 3 0-8794, D'f 0-876, rtf* 1-50259, 
mg' 1 ' 1-50672, nf 1-51841, nf 1-52816, mg 1-5046. Mesitylene has 
b. p. 165-166°, Df® 0-8646, Df 0-862, nf 1-49403, mg'® 1-49804, 
rtf 1-50936, rtf 1-51891, mg 1-4967. 

1:2:3: 4-Tetramethylbenzene has b. p. 203 — 204°, Df 0-9044, 
Df 0-901, mg 1-51621, mg 152031, mg 1-53192, mg 1-54189, mg 1-5185. 
1:2:5-Trimethyl-4-ethylbenzene has b. p. 211°, Df® 0-8866, 
(Df™ 0-8867), Df 0-883, rtf 1-50654, mg'” 1-51047, rtf 1-52163, 
rtf 1-53112, mg 1-5086. 1:3: 5-Trimethyl-2-ethylbenzene has b. p. 

210-2°/753 mm., Df® 0-8885, Df 0-886, mg® 1-50875, mg® 1-51274, 
rtf 1-52416, rtf 1-53376, mg 1*5111. H. W. 
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Pyre-condensations in the Aromatic Series* Hans Meyer 
and Alice Hofmann (. MonaUh 1916. 37, 681—722).—The first of 
three papers on this subject, the second having already been 
reviewed in A., 1917, i, 641, and the third in A., 1918, i, 66. The 
object of the initial investigation was to study the products formed 
by the decomposition of the vapours of non-halogenated aromatic 
compounds at the lowest possible temperatures, the method being 
similar to that described in a series of papers by Lob (1901—-1905). 

Benzene begins to decompose into diphenyl at 650°’ (compare 
Smith and Lewcoek, T., 1912, 101, 1453). 

When kept for a few hours at a dull red heat, toluene vapour 
gives almost exclusively dibenzyl, the product which is formed 
when toluene is oxidised with potassium persulphate in the cold 
(Moritz and Wolffenstein, A., 1899, i, 424). At a bright red heat, 
however, hydrogen is also lost from the nucleus. The hydrocarbons 
which may be frozen out from the mixture at — 80° include 
dibenzyl, stilbene, and anthracene (see below), whilst a study of 
the oxidation products of the remaining oil reveals the probable 
presence of di-p-tolyl and p-methyldiphenylmethane. 

At a bright red heat, p-xylene readily yields p-dixvlyl. 

C fl H 4 Me • CH 2 * C H 2 * 

m. p. 81—82° {ibid.), but at a higher temperature (yellow heat) 
mar© oil is produced. The chief by-product is pp'-dimethylstilbene.’ 

Mesitylene decomposes very smoothly, giving dimesityl. 

Ethylbenzene gives chiefly stilbene and an oily by-product, which 
only yields benzoic acid on oxidation, and therefore contains no 
hydrocarbons with condensed nuclei. The production of stilbene 
may be due to the elimination of methane and the union of the 
ICHPh residues, or to condensation to jSy-dipheilylbutane and loss 
of ethylene. 

Bibenzyl gives stilbene and a very little toluene, with consider¬ 
able quantities of anthracene, but no trace of plienanthrene. 
Stilbene, however, gives no anthracene or plienanthrene. This 
remarkable difference between dibenzyl and stilbene is explained 
by assuming that the positive methylene groups in the former 
bring the negative benzene nuclei close to the connecting chain, 
whereas the negative ethylene linking in stilbene keeps the nuclei 
at a distance, thus: 


O' 


CEL 




and 



Several facts support this idea. In the first place, diliydro- 
anthracene, which should he the primary product from dibenzyl, 
passes rapidly into anthracene at a red heat, and p-xylene or 
p-dixylyl gives 2:6-dimethylanthracene at a bright red heat, 
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whereas mesitylene or dimesityl forms no anthracene derivative. 
Similarly, benzyl aniline passes so readily into acridine, 


M 


1ST 


a 


/\ 

uh/\/ 


rm 


\/\ 


,/\/ 

OH 


that this pyrogenic method may be employed with advantage in 
the preparation of acridine, whereas benzylideneaniiine, 

C 0 H r /CH:NPh, 

only yields aniline, benzonitrile, benzene, diphenyl, and such 
products. 

' Benzanilide gives a good yield of phenanthridone, im p. 290°, 
which is reduced to phenanthridine by distillation over zinc dust. 

When diphenylmethane vapour is exposed to the glowing 
platinum spiral for seven hours, the products are benzene, toluene, 
a trace of diphenyl, and small quantities of anthracene, but chiefly 
fluorene, the process ranking as a convenient synthesis of this 
hydrocarbon. It is stated that Carnelley’s y-methylenediphenyl ” 
is only fluorene, and his “ 5-methylenediphenyl ” is most probably 
anthracene (T., 1880, 37, 708). 

Benzophenone is not easily changed, but the initial products are 
benzene and benzaldehyde. 

Biphenyl ether readily yields diphenylene oxide, m. p. 81°. 

Diphenylamine gives carbazole and some hydrogen cyanide, bxxt 
di-a-ixaphthylamine loses ammonia and forms naplithalene instead 
of a substituted carbazole. 

Acetanilide reacts mainly according to the equation 
2NHPh*COMe = NEEPh-CMerNPh-f MeC0 2 H. 

The bases are extracted from the ethereal solution of the product 
and then submitted to distillation in steam, when small quantities 
of aniline and o-aminoacetophenone (recognised by its jasmine-like 
odour) pass over, leaving a little p-aminoacetophenoxxe and the 
diphenylethenylamidine behind. 

Naphthalene decomposes into j(3j3-dinaphthyl at a dull red heat, 
but as the temperature is raised more and more dinaphthyl is 
formed. The so-called a/3-dinaphthyl (Smith, T., 1877, 32, 559; 
Wegscheider, A., 1891, 216) is probably impure aa-dinaphthyl. 

Diphenyl gives 4:4 / -diphenyldiphenyl, C 6 H 5 *C 6 H 4 *C G H 4 *C 6 H f> , 
m. p. 310°. oV-Ditolyl, from o-iodotoluene by heating with 
copper at 250°, reacts rapidly at the glowing spiral to form phen- 
anthrene, which apparently gives diphenanthryl when the heating 
is continued. Anthracene gives 5 : B^dianthryl, but anthraquinone 
residues link up in the 2 :2 ; -positions. 

Weger reported the production of naphthalene by the passage 
of cyc/opentadiene vapours through a red-hot tube (Zeitsch . cmgew. 
Ghem.y 1909, 22, 344), but this must have been due to the total 
disruption of the molecule and rebuilding from the ethylene and 
acetylene produced. Under the present conditions, no naphthalene 
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could be found, the products being partly evil-smelling oils and 
partly soluble or insoluble, but amorphous, solids. 

The so-called u Grackene” [with Paul E. von Lendenfeld].-— 
Klaudy and Pink (A., 1900, i, 284) isolated “ crackene ” from the 
so-called red pitch formed in the “ cracking ” of oils, and suggested 
that it might be identical with fi benzerythrene/’ since proved to be 
the above 4:4 / -diphenyldiplienyl, but certainly not with picene. The 
present authors were struck with the fact that various fractions of 
the hydrocarbon varied slightly in colour. By treatment with a 
small quantity of bromine in warm chloroform, followed by 
repeated crystallisations from boiling xylene, they have succeeded 
in removing a coloured impurity and establishing the substance as 
picene. Picene may be characterised by conversion into picene- 
quinone, and formation from this of picene.quinoxaline (I), micro¬ 
scopic, yellow needles, by condensation with o-phenylenediamine. 
Pieenequinone also forms a yellowish-brown diacetyl derivative 
(II), which may be hydrolysed to a dark dihydroxy-derivative. 



The acetylation is therefore accompanied by reduction. Picene 
and benzerythrene are said to dissolve in concentrated sulphuric 
acid with green colour. The pure hydrocarbons really give colour¬ 
less solutions, picene exhibiting pale blue fluorescence. 

J. C. W. 


The cycldB ropane Series. ¥11. Nitroc^cZopropanes. E. P. 
Kohler and H. F. Engelbrecht (J. Amer . Ghem, Soc., 1919, 41, 
1379—1384. Compare this vol., i, 533).—Phenyl styryl ketone con¬ 
denses with nitromethane to form phenyl y-nitro~0-phenylpropyl 
ketone, which yields two a-bromo-derivatives when treated with 
bromine in chloroform. The principal product has in. p, 100°, and 
is transformed into the isomeride, m. p. 106° (not 86°, as given in 
A., 1916, i, 404), hy crystallising from an alcoholic solution of 
hydrogen bromide. The bromides, 

' ^ N0 2 *CH a *CHPh»CHBr*CH 2 *C0Ph,' 

readily change into 3 - nitro - 1 - benzoyl - 2 - pli enylcyclopropane, 

PT0 2 * CH ^ when treated with an alcoholic solution of potass¬ 
ium acetate. The compound crystallises in clusters of stout prisms, 
m. p. 98°, and is changed by the action of hydrogen bromide dis¬ 
solved ill /acetic acid into phenyl y-bromo~fi~nitro-y-phenyl'P'opyl 
CHPhBr • CH(N‘ 0 2 ) * CH 2 *OOPh, which forms colourless 
plates, m. p, 115*—116°, and becomes yellow in sunlight. This 
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ketone is very sensitive. When boiled with methyl alcohol and a 
little ammonium bromide, for example, it changes into 2 :5-diphenyl- 
furan, and when heated above its m . p. it gives a pale yellow sub¬ 
stance, plates, m. p. 77°, which is jrrobably 3-hromo-l: §~diphenyl- 
juran. The cyclopropane derivative reacts most readily with bases, 
but the products are complex mixtures. With sodium metlioxide 
solution, under special conditions, it is possible to isolate a8-di- 
phenylbutan-ay-dione, CH 2 PlrCO-CH 2 -COPh. J. C. W. 

Decomposition of Tetranitromethylaniline [2:4:6-Tri- 
nitroplieiiylmetliylnitroamine]. Edmund von Berz (Z. ges. 
Schiess. u. Sprenr/stoffw 1919, 14, 155—157; from Ghent . Zentr., 
1919, iv, 163).—The author's previous conclusion that the decom¬ 
position can be caused by electrolytic processes is confirmed 
by further laboratory experiments. Diazo-compounds similar to 
dinitrobenzoquinonediazide are probably formed, and not azide 

1ST 

substances, such as 01 C (i TI 2 (N0 2 ) 2 <h|- It is certain that the reac¬ 
tions which result in the decomposition products affect the benzene 
nucleus exclusively; the occurrence of ammonia, methylamine, etc., 
is due solely to secondary changes, and has no- influence on the 
characteristic transformation of the nucleus. The observed, pheno¬ 
mena are not a specific property of fcetryl, but are common to all 
trinitro-derivatives of benzene, such as trinitro-benzene, -toluene, 
-phenol, and -cresol. Decompositions of mercury fulminate in zinc 
capsules covered with an inner cap of copper or brass are probably 
also to be attributed to local electric currents. H. W. 

Proteinogenous Amines. V. The Preparation of 
p-Hydroxyphenylethylamine Hydro chloride (Tyr amine 
Hydrochloride). Karl K. Koessler and Milton T. Hanke 
(J. Biol. Ghem 1919, 39, 585'—592).—Certain improvements 
in the method for the synthesis of p-hydroxyphenylaceto- 
nitrile as given by Pschorr, Wolfes, and Buckow (A., 1900, i, 170) 
are recorded. The reduction of this substance is effected by a 
method which it is claimed is more satisfactory than that employed 
by Barger (T., 1909, 95, 1127). The ^-hydroxyphenylacetonitrile 
is dissolved iri alcohol and treated with sodium, and after reduction 
is completed, the solution is rendered acid with hydrochloric acid. 
p-Cresol and p-hydroxyphenylacetic acid may then be removed by 
extraction with ether, after which the solution is rendered strongly 
alkaline and the tyr amine is extracted with amyl alcohol. The 
amine may be extracted from the amyl alcohol by shaking with 
dilute hydrochloric acid. Yield, 58% of theoretical. The p-cresol 
and. p-hydroxyphenylacetic acid present in the ethereal extract may 
be separated and isolated by shaking with sodium carbonate solu¬ 
tion. The ethereal fraction retains the p-cresol, whilst the alkaline 
aqueous solution removes the p-hydroxyphenylacetic acid. J. C. D. 

The Problem of the Physiological Polypeptide Synthesis. 
Emil Abderhalden and' Hans, Spinner (Zeitsch, physiol. Ghem., 
1919, 106, 309—312).—By treating glycine with benzaldehyde in 
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absolute alcohol and sodium hydroxide, a condensation product iden¬ 
tical with the benzylideiie compound of isodiphenyl oxethylamine is 
obtained in small needles, m. p. 132°. Ey treating glycine dis¬ 
solved in sodium hydroxide with benzaldehyde and then oxidising 
with potassium permanganate, benzoic and hippuric acids are 
obtained. S. S. Z. 

Dialkyldiarylcarbamid.es. H. Winkel (II. >S. Pat. 1307570).— 
By conducting the reaction at 80—90°, diphenyldimethylcarbamicle 
is prepared by passing carbonyl chloride directly into a mixture of 
methylaniline and dimethylaniline (which may also- contain small 
quantities of aniline) without the use of a solvent. Aniline, methyl- 
aniline, and dimethylaniline may be mixed, in the proportions of 
10, 40, and 50 parts respectively, and this mixture treated with 
carbonyl chloride until conversion of the methylaniline into di- 
phenyldimethylcarbamide is completed as indicated by cessation of 
absorption of carbonyl chloride. The reaction mixture is then 
treated with dilute hydrochloric acid for the removal of dimethyl- 
aniline, and the product .remaining is washed free from acid with 
water. It may then be further purified by crystallisation from any 
suitable solvent. Chemical Abstracts. 

Mitrones and Nitrenes. H. Staudinger and Karl Miescher 
(ffelv, Chim. Acta, 1919, 2, 554—582).—In connexion with his 
well-known studies of compounds with “twin bonds/' Staudinger 
now describes several reactions of nitrones and a new class, the 
nitrenes. Nitrones are comparable in structure with the tautomeric 
forms of oximes and with ketens, thus: 

Aldo-. Keto-. 


Ketens... R*CH:C;0 or K 0 C:C:0 

Oximes . R*CH:N:0 B 2 “C:N:0 

& ik 


Nitrones. R*CH:N;0 RX':N:0 

R A 

and nitrenes are comparable with allenes, thus: allenes, R 2 C:C:CR 2 ; 
nitrenes, R 2 CIN*CB 2 . The simple nitrones are produced by the 

A 


alkylation of oximes, or by the action of aldehydes on A-substituted 
hydroxylamines. They are often formulated as cyclic ethers, thus, 

R*CH , although the evidence in favour of the nitrone formula 


(the name was proposed by Pfeiffer, A., 1916, i, 327) has become 
very strong in recent years (compare Forster and Holmes, T., 1908, 
193, 244; Brady, T., 1914, 105, 2104; Semper and Lichtenstadt, 
A., 1918, i, 437). It is now found that the “ keto "-nitrones, 
RgCINRIO, are readily obtained by the action of aliphatic diazo¬ 
compounds on nitroso-compounds, the reaction being represented 
by the following scheme, although no intermediate products have 

been isolated: R-NO + R.C<jJ -» RN</“| =5 

B 2 C1NB70, '.'The presence of two double linkings in these nitrones 
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is revealed by the fact that they combine with diphenylketen in two 
stages, thus : 

Ph 2 o:NPh:o+Ph 2 c:co —> crh 2 :NPi.<"^y>co (i) 

j,+Fl.:jC:CO 

00 <ora> HP '<iS> CI,h . ( n > 

The nitrenes are formed when the products of the type I are 
heated, carbon dioxide being evolved. They are quite stable com¬ 
pounds, but capable of many reactions, of which combination with 
diphenylketen is particularly described. 

Experiments with 1)iphenyldiazomethane .—Nitrosobenzene reacts 
with diphenyldiazomethane (A., 1916, i, 850) in ice-cold benzene to 
form dipheuyl-A-phenylnitrone, CPh 2 INPhtO, which separates in 
pale yellow needles, m. p. 216—217° (decomp.) (Angeli, A., 1911, 
i, 544, gives m. p. 214°). The following reactions are described; 
(1) hydrolysis to benzophenone and ^-aminopbenol, by boiling with 
dilute sulphuric acid, thus: CPhoINPliX) + H 2 0—> CPli<>0 + 
OH'NHPh —>■ OH*C G H 4 *lSrH 2 ; (2) fission by means of hydroxyl- 
amine or phenylhydrazine, benzophenone-oxime or -phenylhydrazone 
being formed; (3) reduction to benzophenoneanil by heating with 
iron powder; (4) oxidation to* benzophenone and nitrobenzene by 
ozonising and boiling the product with water; (5) decomposition 
on heating, either alone or with benzene at 250°, into benzophenone, 
benzophenoneanil, and nitrosobenzene. The nitrone combines with 
phenylcarbimide (1 mol.) in benzene to form a compound, 
C 2G Ho 0 O 2 N 2 , m. p. 164—165°, which loses carbon dioxide at 210° 
and is reconverted into the nitrone by boiling with alcohol. The 
reaction with diphenylketen in cold benzene, in an atmosphere of 
carbon dioxide, results in the formation of the above pale yellow 
compound (I), m. p. 181° (carbon dioxide evolved), the second com - 
;pound (II), a white, crystalline powder, m. p, 166—168°, being 
formed if the reaction is carried out in boiling benzene. 

Tetraphenyl-TS-phenylnitrene , CPh 2 *NPhICPh 2 , is formed by 
heating compound (I) at 190°. It crystallises in small, yellow 
prisms, m. p. 137°, and may be reduced by aluminium amalgam in 
ether to dibenzhydrylamline , NPh(CHPh 2 ) 2 , which crystallises in 
silvery needles, m. p. 160—161°, is so feebly basic that solutions in 
mineral acids deposit the base on dilution, and may be synthesised 
by heating together benzliydrylaniline, diphenylbromomethane, and 
quinoline. The nitrene combines with diphenylketen to form a 
compound , C. ifj H 35 ON, white needles, m. p. 203*5—204*5°, and with 
hydrogen chloride to* give a compound , C 32 H 26 NC1, m. p. 163°, both 
products yielding the nitrene again when heated. 

[With E. Schlenker.] — Diphenyldiazomethane reacts with 
p-nitrosotoluene to give diphen 7/WI-p- 1o 7 yhiitrone, 

CPh 2 :N(G 7 H 7 ):0. 

pale yellow needles, m. p. 153° (decomp.), which combines with 
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.000 

-OPIi 9 


d iph enylket en to form tlie compound , CPh 2 .N(C 7 H 7 ) <( 

m. p. 161°, this decomposing at 170° info- tetraphenyl-lA-p-tohjl- 
nitrene , CPhoIN(C 7 H 7 )ICPh*, yellow crystals, ra. p. 118°. 

i . .. r.i _.. /* t _ A. j? * i,_i j 


p-N itrosodimethylaniline and diplienyldiazo-m ethane 

diph enyl-N-ip-dim e thyla min ophenyln 11rone, 


produce 


CPb,:N-C 0 H 4 -NMe 3 


2 ’tt 

o 

a pale yellowish-green powder, m. p. 186—187° (decomp.). This 
gives a yellowish-green compound , C 35 H 30 O 2 N 2 , with diphenylketen, 
which decomposes at 169° into tetraphenyh'N-p-dimethyl amino- 
phenylniirene , CPh 2 :]Sr(C ( 3 H 4 *NMe 2 )X 1 Ph 2 , orange-yellow crystals, 
m. p. 155°. 

Experiments with other Diazo-compounds. —Diphenylenediazo- 
methane (ihid.) and nitrosohenzene produce diphenylen -phenyl- 

O H. v 

nitrone, d 3 _a>C:NP1lO, long, dark yellow needles, m. p. 

192—193° (decomp.), its diphenylketen compound , C 33 H 2 30 2 N, pale 
yellow, m. p. 157—158° (decomp.), and diphenyl-enediphenyl ^- 


9«: 


Hr 


n obtained as an impure, green 

0^114 


phenylnitrene , 

powder, m. p. 90—100°. Phenyldiazomethane and nitrosohenzene 
give phenyls-phenyl nitrone, CHPhlNPhtO, m. p. 112—113°, 
which is the product obtained by the interaction of benzaldehyde 
and phenylhydroxylamine. This nitrone decomposes when heated 
according to the scheme: 

C 0 H-'CHO + N 2 Ph 2 

NPh ^ 

CHPhlNPhlO —> 0<^p h —> CHPhINPh + 0 ; 


C 6 H 5 -NO + C,H. 2 Ph 2 

with the exception of the stilbene, all the products have been iden¬ 
tified. The diphenylketen compound , CDPh7NPh<(_, is a 

white powder, m. p. 186—190°, which decomposes on heating at 
215° into triphenyl-ldl-phenylnitrene, CHPli*NPhICPh 2 , pale yellow 
crystals, m. p. 105—106°, but also suffers rearrangement to a certain 
extent into a product, m. p. 223°, probably represented by the 

formula HPh< Q H1>h 'fe ba , 

Ethyl diazoacetate and nitrosohenzene only react slowly and give 
a viscous, reddish-yellow oil, which decomposes on distillation in a 
vacuum into ethyl glyoxylate and azobenzene. J. C. W* 

Electrochemical Oxidation of Phenols and Cresols. 
Fk. Fighter and Franz Ackermann (Eelv. Ghim . Acta , 1919, 2, 
583—599),—A continuation of previously published work on the 
''electrochemical oxidation of phenol (Fichter and Stocker, A., 1914, 
; i,;94,6)., It has been shown that the electrochemical oxidation of 
phenol 1 produces optdipbenoi and pp ; -diphenol, which are inter- 
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mediate products in tlie formation of quinol and cateclioi In the 
present experiments, 5*5 grams of catechol dissolved in 60 c.c. of 
0*5sulphuric acid were subjected to a current of 0*02 amp./cm. 2 
between lead electrodes. When no diaphragm was used, the pro¬ 
ducts consisted of carbon dioxide, carbon monoxide, a volatile liquid 
with an odonr of butyric acid, which consists of a mixture of 
butyric acid and its lower homologues, particularly formic acid, 
and succinic acid. When a diaphragm is used, the product consists 
of fumario acid. The electrochemical oxidation of phenol to 
fumaric acid is represented by the scheme: 



OH 

OH 

A° H - 

A° H 
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OH 

OH 
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ii 
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A number of experiments are described in winch an attempt is 
made to ascertain the relative quantities of catechol and quinol 
produced in the electrochemical oxidation of phenol. By means 
of IB.M.F, measurements, it is shown that at low concentrations 
quinol is a more active depolariser of a platinum electrode in 
2A-sulphurie acid than catechol, but at concentrations above 
0*05# the relationship is reversed. In a neutral solution, phenol 
has no depolarising action, and catechol has a much stronger 
depolarising action than quinol. In the case of a lead dioxide 
anode, catechol is much the strongest depolariser, so that the results 
allow no conclusion to be drawn as to the ratio of the two sub¬ 


stances formed. An estimation of the amount of carbon dioxide 


formed in the electrolysis of phenol, catechol, and quinol, respec¬ 
tively, leads to the result that approximately the same quantities 
of quinol and catechol are formed in the electro-oxidation of phenol. 
An attempt to estimate directly the amount of quinol formed 
yielded no definite result, chiefly because of the presence of a resin 
in the products. The formation of the fatty acids is due to a 
reduction of the catechol, followed by an oxidation of the product 
of reduction. The reduction product of catechol is shown in a 
separate experiment to be c:Vc/ohexanol. This can be prepared by 
reducing a solution of 2*2 grams of catechol in 50 c.c. of 
2A-sulphuric acid in a large platinum crucible with the anode in 
a porous pot. The high boiling residue of the electro-oxidation of 
phenol is shown to consist of diphenols, o-hydroxyphenyl ethers, di¬ 
phenyl, tetrahyclroxydiphenyl, and a dihydroxydiphenyl ether of the 
formula HO * C r >H Q * O * C I2 H 8 * OH. The electro-oxidation of o-cresol 
(540 grams in 2J litres of A-sulphuric acid) by a current of anode 
density 0*0025 amp./sq. cm. without diaphragm and with vigorous* 
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stirring gave, after 135'3 amp. hours had been passed, a dark 
brown oil and an aqueous solution. The oil consisted of o-dieresol, 
and the aqueous solution contained 2: 5-toluquinone. The present 
results, together with previous work, show that the electro-oxidation 
of o-cresol may be represented by the scheme: 

<( J /qh ho/ /—/ /oh —> 

OH s cs; CHg 

HO<( /OH—> 0=<( /-O. 
0 H S Cil 3 

Similar experiments with ?;-cresol yielded from the aqueous layer 
toluquinone and benzoqninone, whilst the oily layer gave p-dicresol 
and 2 :20dihydroxy-5 :5 Alimethyldiphenyl ether. The formation 
of the latter compound is regarded as due to the loss of a molecule 
of water from two molecules of liomocatechol. The electro-oxida¬ 
tion of yj-cresol is represented by the scheme: 
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The formation of 2; 5-toluquinone and p-benzoquinone in the pre¬ 
sent case is attributed to the presence of w-cresol in the material 
used. The oxidation scheme for w-cresol is represented as follows: 
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J. F. S. 


Certain Amino- and Acylamino-phenol Ethers, Michael 
Heidelberger, and Walter A. Jacobs (J. A?ner. Chem, Soc. } 1919, 
41, 1450—1472).— Derivatives of Phenol and o- and m-CRES0L, 
—Chloroaeeto-o-anisidide, from the base by the method already 
described (A., 1917, i, 552), has m. p. 48*5—49° (corr.). Ghloro - 
aceto-m^rdsidide, OMe* C 6 H 4 -NH * CO • CH 2 CI, forms tufts of flat* 
needles, m. p. 90*5—91° (corr.). Chloroaceto-o-phenetidide 
crystallises in hexagonal rhombs, m. p. 65*5—67*0° (corr.), and 
chloroaceto-m-phenetidide in glistening, flat , needles, m. p. 
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125*5—126*5°. Aceto -4 - methoxy-m-toluidide, large, nacreous 
scales, m. p. 103—’103*5°, from 5-amino-o-cresol (A., 1917, i, 695) 
by acetylation and then raetbylation with methyl sulphate, is hydro¬ 
lysed by boiling hydrochloric acid (1:1) to 4-methoxy-m-tolu- 
idine, m. p. 59—59*5° (Bamberger, A., 1912, i, 691), and then 
converted into- chioroacetoA-m etlioxy-mrtohiidide, delicate needles, 
m. p. 90—92°. 4-Methoxy-o-toluidine, m. p. 13—14° (corr.), 
b. p. 146—147°/23 mm. ( 'ibid .), is obtained by the methylation 
and subsequent hydrolysis of 6-acetylamino-m-cresol (A., 1917, 
i, 695), and converted into- chloroacetoA-methoxy-o-toluidide , 
which forms hair-like needles, m. p. 134*5—135*5°. Z-Nitro-p- 
aniddine , obtained by nitrating aceto-p-anisidide< and hydro¬ 
lysing the product, crystallises in orange-a*ed prisms and plates, 
m. p. 57—57*5° (corr.), and Z-nitroA-methoxy chloroacetaniUde 
forms golden-yellow, fiat needles, m. p. 149*5-—151*5°. 
^-Anisidine is sulphonated and then acetylated, yielding 3 -acetyl- 
amino-Q-methoxybenzenesulphonie acid, fiat needles, which 
intumesce at 197—198°, then resolidify, and finally melt at 250° 
(decomp.). The crude sodium salt of this acid is ground with 
phosphorus pentachloride, and the product is converted into the 
stdphonamide, m. p. 233—235*5° (not purified), which is hydro¬ 
lysed by dilute hydrochloric acid to %-aminoA-methoxybenzene- 
sulphonamide, radiate aggregates of creamy spindles, m, p. 
184-5—186°. " 

Derivatives of the Ethers of 4-Aminocatechol. —3:4- 
Methylenedioxp chloroacetaniUde forms microscopic needles, m. p. 
157*5—158*5°.* 4-Aminoguaiacol (this vol., i, 265) yields 4 -hydr¬ 
oxy-Z-methoxy chloroacetaniUde in pale pink, nacreous plates, m. p. 
113—114°. 3 -Hydroxy A-methoxy chloroacetaniUde also forms pale 

pink, nacreous plates, m. p. 140—150°. o-Ethoxyphenol is coupled 
with diazotised sulphanilic acid, and the dye, p-mlphobenzeneazo- 
ethoxy phenol, dark red plates with 2H 2 G, is reduced by means of 
ammonium sulphide to 4 -a? 7 iino- 6 ~ethoxyphenol (A-hydroxy-b- 
ethoxy aniline), which crystallises in minute, hexagonal plates, m. p. 
186—188°. This base yields k-hydroxy~§-ethoxyacManilule, 
nacreous plates, m. p. 165*5—166*5°, and the - chloroacetaniUde , 
OEt-CeH 8 (OH)-NH-CO*CH f Cl, woolly needles, m. p. 155—156°. 

3 :4-Dim ethoxy chloroacetaniUde, long, silky needles, m. p. 
133*5—134*5°, is obtained from 4-aminoveratrole. 4-Acetylamino- 
guaiacol is ethylated by means of ethyl sulphate, giving 3 -metlioxy- 
i-ethoxy acetanilide , long, narrow, nacreous plates, m. p. 
148*5;—150° (Ereyss’s methoxyphenacetin ?, A., 1901, i, 321). This 
is hydrolysed to S-methoxy -4- ethoxy aniline, prismatic needles, 
m, p. 55° (corr.), b. p. 175—176°/20 mm., and then converted into 
the chloroacetaniUde , long, silky needles, m. p. 133—-134°. The 
above 4-hydroxy-5-ethoxyacetanilide is methylated and converted 
into 4-met hoxy-5-etho xyace tanilid e, very thin, faintly purple 
scales, m. p. 145—146°, i-methoxy-^-ethoxyaniline , faintly pink, 
rhombic crystals, m, p. 81*5—82° (corr.), and the chloroacetaniUde , 
woolly needles, m. p. 135*£T—136°. The same compound, on ethyl¬ 
ation, yields 3:4-diethoxyacetanilide, m. p. 124—125*5° (Wisinger, 
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A., 1901, i, 205), from which 3 :4 ~d 1 elhoxyanil ine , creamy prisms, 
in. p. 47*5—48*5°, and 3 :4 -diefhoxych / oroaeetanHidc , in. p. 
122*5—124*5°, may be obtained. 

Derivatives of the Ethers of Resorcinol. —Resorcinol 
monomethyl ether is coupled with diazotised snlphanilic acid, and 
the dye. p -s-itlph oh enzeneazo-m-niet horn i/phenol, 

S O s H * C r H 4 • RT: N • C c Hg( 0 H) • OMe, 

lustrous, brownish-orange platelets, with 1H 2 0, a brick-red powder, 
decomp. 250°, when dried, is reduced to 4-amino-5~?)iethoxyphenol 
(&~hydro%y-§~methoxyanHine ), pale purplish-brown needles, m. p. 
175—180° (the hydrochloride is described by Iienrich and Rhodius, 
A., 1902, i, 447). The base is converted into 4 -hydroxy-^methoxy- 
acetanilide , pale pink aggregates of minute needles, m. p. 
169- — 171*5°, and the cliloroacefanHide, nacreous platelets, m. p. 
165*5—166*5°. p - Sulphohevzeneazo -m - ethoxy phenol flat, 

brownish-orange needles, with 1H 2 0, or a brick-red powder when 
dried, is obtained from resorcinol monoethyl ether and converted 
into 4;-a‘mino-5~ethoxyph enol (4 - hydroxy-Q-efh ory aniline), grey, 
microscopic leaflets, m. p, 152—154°, 4 - hydro xy~$ -etho xy acet¬ 
anilide, pointed prisms, m. p. 172*5—174*5°, and the chloroacet- 
anilide , feathery aggregates, hi. p. 158*5—161°. 2 :4-Dim ethoxy - 

aniline, m. p. 32*5—33*5°, is obtained from 4-hydroxy-2-methoxy- 
acetanilide (compare Bechhold, A., 1889, 1155) and converted into 
2: i-dhnethoxycMoroacetarnlide, slender needles, m. p. 89*5—90° 
(corn). The same compound is also ethylated, and thus made the 
source of 2 -methory-A-ethQxyacef anilide, pale pink, glistening 
platelets, m. p. 117*5—118*5°. 2-niethoxy-4z-ethoxy aniline, faintly 
pink rhombs, m. p. 27*5—28;5° (corr.), b. p. 151*5—152*5°/ 
12 mm., and the eldoroaccfanilide, flat, narrow, striated plates, 
m. p. 97*5—98°. The above 4-liydroxy-6-ethoxyacetanilide is 
methylated or ethylated, and converted in turn into 4 -m,ethoxy- 
6- ethoxy acetanilide, faintly pink, silky needles, m. p. 100*5—101°, 
&-medIwxy-&-etho<xyaniline, m. p. 22*5°, 1>. p. 144—144*5°, the 
ehloroace tan Hide , m, p. 126—127°, 2 : 4 - diethoxyacetanilide, 

2:4-diethoxyaniline, m. p. 33*5—34° (Will and Pukall. A., 1887, 
660), and 2 : &-d 7 etho A* yehl’oroacctanilide, wholly needles, m. p. 
102—103° respectively. ■ J. C. W. 

Nitro-compoxmds for Use in Explosives. C. M. Stine 
(U.S. Pat. 1309551) —Dinitroxyh/Iene nitrate, 

, CsH^NOA^GH.-O-NO^o, 

is produced by chlorinating xylene at 100° in sunlight until an 
increase in weight corresponding with the formation of the dichloro- 
derivative has been attained, cooling the reaction mixture.' to obtain 
a mass of'crystals of p-xylylene chloride, and, after Filtration, nitrat¬ 
ing , them with a, mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids until ) a 
dinitro-derivative is obtained; this is heated with water under, a 
pressure of ,20 lb, per sq. in. until the chlorine has been' replaced 
by^tbp, hydroxyl group,,, then evaporating the aqueous solution to 
eypel, yrater; and ■ hydrochloric' ■' acid,, and 'obtain ■ dinitr o-p-x yly 1 ene 
hyd,Tbxide in well-defined crystals which are further, nitrated. 1 " ; The 
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final product is a white, crystalline substance, which is stable and 
constitutes a powerful explosive. The following substances are also 
mentioned as capable of similar production and use : dinitroxylyl 
■nitrate, n itrohydroxyxyl ylen e nitrate , dinitrohydroxyxytylene 
nitrate , N0 2 -C 6 H 2 (CH 2 -6-N0 3 ) s , C 0 IIMe(NO 2 ) 2 (CPVO"]Sr6 2 ) 2 . 

Chemical Abstracts, 

Hydroxycholesterol., Ill. I. Lifschuts (Zeitsch. physiol. Ghem 
1919, 106, 271—296. Compare A., 1914, i, 683; 1916, i, 558).— 
Cholesterol dibromide, prepared by brominating cholesterol, gives up 
a part of its bromine on heating with acetic acid. The bromine is 
removed from the dibromide more readily by boiling with water. 
By boiling for some time in the presence of sodium acetate in a 
reflux condenser it may he removed entirely, giving rise to a mixture 
which is partly amorphous and partly crystalline. The spectrum 
analysis and other reactions show that the amorphous product is 
hydroxy cholesterol, identical with the compound obtained by the 
oxidation of cholesterol. The formation of hydroxycholesterol from 
the dibromide of cholesterol is represented as follows: 

OH" OH"Pr OH 

C„H 43 (OH)<m h -> 0 M H„(0H)< ( l, HBr —►0 15 H„(OH)<y. OH . 

The double bond of the cholesterol eliminated by the bromination 
is thus re-established. 

The crystalline substance, m. p. 139—141°, is a modified chole¬ 
sterol, for which the author proposes the name of metacholesterol . 
A similar substance is prepared directly from cholesterol by oxida- * 
tion. Mineral acids, have the same effect on cholesterol dibromide 
as water, only the reaction is more vigorous. 

On boiling cholesterol dibromide with dilute aqueous potassium 
hydroxide, hydroxycholesterol as well as the unchanged dibromide 
is obtained. Alcoholic potash, on the other hand, produces a sub¬ 
stance which shows the properties of a hydroxy-derivative of chole¬ 
sterol, but is not identical in its properties with the known hydroxy- 
cholesterol, The author names this substance isohydroxy cholesterol. 
Details are further given of the bromination of hydroxycholesterol. 

s. s. z. 

Crystallography of Phenyl Benzoate, Maria Stura (Biv, 
Min, Grist. Jtal. , 1917, 48, 86— 90).—This compound is monoclinic; 
complete crystallographic data are given. Chemical Abstracts, 

Action of Cyanogen Bromide on Aromatic Hydrocarbons 
under the Influence of Aluminium Chloride, P, Karrer and 
E. Zeller (. Eelv . Chim. Acta , 1919, 2, 482—486).—When aromatic 
hydrocarbons are mixed with finely powdered aluminium chloride 
and freshly prepared cyanogen bromide and subsequently warmed 
until evolution of halogen hydrides ceases, good yields of nitriles 
are obtained. Toluene gives p-toluomtrile with a very little of the 
o-nitrile, and anthracene, dissolved in carbon disulphide, gives the 
'"unknown a?ithracene~9-cardoxylonitrile 9 m. p. 170—172°, which is 
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identified by hydrolysis to the known acid and oxidation to anthra- 
quinone. 

Scholl and Norr obtained quite different results when investigat¬ 
ing this reaction (A., 1900, i, 386). It may be that they did not 
use fresh cyanogen bromide, for this is essential to the production 
of nitriles. J. C. W. 


Preparation of Vanillin. Confectionery Ingredients, Ltd., 
Francis Edward Matthews, Albert Theodore King, and Thomas 
Kane (Brit. Pat., 131161).—Acyl derivatives of 4-hydroxy-3~ 
methoxybenzoyl chloride, such as the acetate, benzoate, or carbonic 
ester or the p-toluenesulphonic ester, and arylalkyl derivatives, such 
as the benzyl ether, are reduced to the corresponding vanillin deriv¬ 
atives when their solution in toluene, xylene, or other suitable inert 
solvent is subjected at boiling temperature to a current of dry hydro¬ 
gen in presence of a suitable catalyst; this may consist of any metal 
ordinarily known to be suitable for carrying out hydrogenations 
or reductions in liquid media (although palladium is preferred), 
deposited if desired on asbestos or barium sulphate or other suitable 
carrier. The product of reduction is hydrolysed to vanillin. Thus 
a nearly theoretical yield of vanillin sodium hydrogen sulphite is 
obtained when dry hydrogen is passed through a boiling mixture of 
vanil'loyl chloride p-toluenesulphonic ester (154 parts), dry xylene 
(1000 parts), and palladised barium sulphate (5%, 30 parts) until 
evolution of hydrogen chloride ceases. H. W. 

Benzaidoxime Peroxide. Paul Robin (Oompt. rend., 1919, 
169, 695—696).—Contrary to Beckmann's results (compare A., 
1889, 980), the author finds that when benzaidoxime peroxide is 
boiled in benzene it decomposes, giving benzaidoxime and dibenz- 
enyloxyazoxime. When oxidised by iodine and sodium carbonate 
the peroxide gives dibenzenyloxyazoxime and its decomposition pro¬ 
ducts. W. G. 

Hydroxy-carbonyl Compounds. II, Synthetic Experi¬ 
ments in the Filix Group. P. Karrer {Ilelv. Chim. Acta , 1919, 
2, 466—481. Compare this vol., i, 160).—The extract of male fern 
root (Aspidium filix mas), which is the favourite remedy against the 
tape-worm, contains a number of active principles which have been 
investigated by Boehm (A,, 1898, i, 40; 1899, i, 32, 804; 1902, i, 36, 
37). These are all butyryl derivatives of pliloroglucinol ethers, 
aspidinol having one benzene nucleus, albaspidin' and flavaspidie 
acid having the structure of diphenylmethane, and filixic acid that 
of triphenylmebhane. With the exception of the alkaloids of the 
pomegranate root, all other known tenia drugs are also butyric or 
isobutyric acid derivatives. It is, therefore, of interest to synthesise 
simple butvrophenones in order to test their physiological action. 
In addition, many .indications have been received that the activity 
of related substances is greater the fewer the number 1 of methyl 
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groups wliicli are present as substituents in the nuclei. For example, 
trypaflavine is more active than acridine-yellow, salvarsan than 
its dimethyl derivative, and eignolin than chrysarobin. Conse¬ 
quently, the aim in the present synthesis is to obtain bntyrophenone 
derivatives with as few methyl groups as possible. Ho esc Vs method 
has again proved successful, the butyronitriles condensing quite 
readily with phloroglucinol derivatives in the presence of hydrogen 
chloride and zinc chloride. 

Phlorobniyrophenone [2:4: Q-trihydroxyphcnyl propyl ketone] 
crystallises in long needles with 1H 2 0, which lose water at 110° and 
then have m. p. 179—180°. It gives an intense red colour with 
ferric chloride, and couples with diazoaminobenzene to form 
2:4i:Q-trihydroxy~'3 ib-dibenzeneazophenyl propyl ketone , in felted 
masses of orange-red needles, m. p. 136—137°. Pldoroisobutyro- 
phtnone [2:4: %-trihydroxy phenyl iso yyi'opyl ketone] also- crystallises 
with 1H 2 0 in white needles, m. p. 177—178° (mixed m. p. 174°). 

Methylphloroglucinol is prepared by dissolving phloroglucinol in 
water, adding hydrochloric acid and formalin, and reducing the 
precipitate of hexahydroxydiphenylmethane with zinc dust and 
sodium hydroxide. It reacts as above to form meihylphlorobutyro - 
phonone [2:4: §-trihydroxy~m-tolyl propyl ketone], which crystal¬ 
lises with 1H 2 0, m. p. 154—155°, and gives a violet colour with 
ferric chloride, Dimethylphloroglucinol yields dim efhylpM oru~ 
bntyrophenone- (2:4: 5-trihydro xy-m-5-xylyl propyl ketone ], which 
is less soluble than the isomerides, crystallises in anhydrous, felted 
needles, m. p. 140°, and gives a dirty, yellowish-brown colour with 
ferric chloride. 

Phloroglucinol monoxnethyl ether gives the two isomeric phloro- 
butyroplienone methyl ethers. One is more soluble in light petrol¬ 
eum and less soluble in water than the other, and these are sufficient 
reasons for supposing that this one has the ketone group opposite 
the metlioxyl group, that is, it is 2 : Q-dihydroxy-4.-methoxyphenyl 
propyl ketone \ it crystallises in pale yellow leaflets, m, p. 113°. The 
isomer id e, 2:4:-dihy dr oxy-5-methoxyphenyl propyl ketone forms 
pure white needles, m. p*. 130°. 

Methylphloroglucinol ^-methyl ether yields 2: 4,-dihydro xyS- 
methory-m-tolyl propyl ketone , in white needles, m, p, 151*5°, 
Aspidinol, m. p. 156—160°, is the 4:6~dihydroxy~2-methoxy~deriv- 
ative, and therefore the synthetic ketone is designated isoaspidinal* 

Methylphlorobutyrophenone condenses with formaldehyde in the 
presence of dilute sodium hydroxide to form 2;4:6:2 / :4 / : Wdiexa- 
hydroxy-5 :5 r -dibutyro-Z :V-dimethyldiphenylmethane , 
CH 2 [C 3 H 7 *CO*C 6 Me(OH) s ] 2 , 

which crystallises in microscopic needles, m. p. 212°. Phlorobutyro- 
phenone and phlomsobutyrophenone also- condense with formalde¬ 
hyde to form such compounds, but owing to the free position in the 
nuclei, further condensations take place to a certain extent and the 
products are impure. 

The naturally occurring fills: compounds are more active the more 
complex they are, but of the above synthetic products the unicyclic 
ones are more active than the diphenylmethane representatives, 
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riiloroi^obLityroplieiaoiie, which so closely resembles its isomeride in 
m. i>. and chemical properties, has about twice its activity. 

J. G. W. 

Hydroxy-carbonyl Compounds. III. Synthesis of iso- 
Cotoiu. P. Karrek ( Helv . Ghim. Acta, 1919, 2, 486—489),— 
With the hope of synthesising cotoin (2:6-dihydroxy-4~methoxy- 
benzophenone), the active ingredient of coto-bark, Hoesch’s method 
has been applied to phloroglucinol monomethyl ether and benzo- 
nitrile. The only product which could be isolated, however, and 
this in good yield, is iso cotoin [2'A-dlliydrowy-^riethoxybenzo- 
phenone], which crystallises from water in yellow needles, in. p. 
162° (cotoin has m/p. 131°). It seems to be the rule that ketones 
of this type, with the methoxyl group adjacent to the ketone 
group, are more soluble in water and less soluble in light petroleum 
than their isomerides with a p-meth.ox.yl group [compare paeonol 
and fsopaeonol, acetoevernone and fsoacetoevernone (A., 1915, 
i, 820), and the phlorobutyrophenone methyl ethers (preceding 
abstract)]. 

Piperonylonitrile forms a double compound with zinc chloride, 
CH 2 I0 2 ’C r> H s *Chr,ZnCl 2 , which crystallises in slender needles, m. p. 
157 —158°, and therefore cannot be used in HoesclTs synthesis. 

J. C. W. 

Gliicosides. IV. The Glncosides of Mandelic F Lactic, 
and Salicylic Acids. A Mew Chemical Resolution of 
Mandelic Acid. P. Karker, C. NXgkli, and H. Weidmann 
{Helv. Ghim. Acta, 1919, 2, 425—436. Compare this vol., i, 338). 
—Besides the tetra-acetylglucosidomandelic acids and the tetra- 
acetylglucose mandelates which are formed when the silver salts of 
active and inactive mandelic acids are treated with acefcobromo- 
glueose, Amandelic acid, and this isomeride only, gives a tetra- 
acetyl-d-glucose ft-tetra-acetyl-d-glucosidomanddate, 

0 G H 7 0 5 Ac 4 * O* GH Fh' COy C 6 H 7 0 5 Ac 4 , 
in snowy crystals, m. p. 235°, [a]!, 1 —74*96° (in chloroform). A 
separation of the three products is effected as follows. The tetra- 
acetylglucosidomandelate remains in solution in the toluene on 
cooling the reaction mixture, whilst the new ester and the tetra- 
acetylglucose mandelate separate. The new ester is almost in¬ 
soluble in alcohol, and may thus be freed from the tetra-acetyl- 
i glucose mandelate. , Starting with inactive mandelic acid, a clear 
separation of the active components may thus be effected. The 
different behaviour of the two acids may be explained on steric 
grounds; it is possible that in the J-acid the hydroxyl groups are 
so near together that there is only room for one tetra-acetylglucose 
residue at a time, thus: 

c, ; h 5 

HO-C-H 
0=0-0H 

; y'.if '■' : ' : ; ' 


H-O-OH 

oAoh 

' d. 
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If this is so, then inactive acetobronxoglucose should effect the same 
separation, and the. authors are collecting the necessary material 
for such an investigation. 

More complete directions are given for the preparation, from 
the tetra-acetyl compounds, of /3-nJ-glucosido-rf- and 4-mandelic 
acids. These crystallise with lEtOH in slender needles. 
jS-^-Glucosido-tZZ-lactic acid, a hygroscopic, snowy powder, is also 
more completely described. 

Tetra-acetyl-ubglucose salicylate has [a]™ —39*50° (in chloro¬ 
form) and /3-tetra-acetyl-^-glucosidosalicylic acid has [a]if - 28*47° 
(compare A., 1917, i, 539). The latter has now been hydrolysed 
to iS-d-ghtcosidosalicylic acid , C 6 H 11 0 5 * O* C 0 H 4 * CO.>H, which 
crystallises in radiate bundles of needles with. 1H 2 0, m. p. 142° 
(decomp.), [a]™ —49*25°, and may be called salicmic acid , because 
of its relationship to salicin. J. C. W. 

A Simple Method of Demonstrating the Production of 
Aldehyde by Chlorophyll and by Aniline Dyes in the 
Presence of Sunlight. W. J. 'V. Osterhout (Awier. J. BoL, 
1918, 5, 511—513).—For the preparation of chlorophyll for the 
experiments described, fresh leaves were extracted with alcohol, 
the alcoholic extract shaken with carbon tetrachloride, and the 
carbon tetrachloride, after separation, sprayed on to filter paper 
and allowed to evaporate. After spraying the paper several times, 
it acquired a deep green colour. A bell jar was lined with such 
filter paper, moistened with water, and then inverted over a small 
dish of water, sealed from the air and exposed to sunlight. When 
the paper was bleached to a pale green colour, the water in the 
dish generally gave a positive test for aldehydes, indicating the 
formation of a volatile aldehyde. The result was the same whether 
carbon dioxide was entirely excluded from the air in the jar or 
whether its concentration was increased to 10%. This supports the 
view that the aldehyde is not produced by the decomposition of 
carbon dioxide, but rather by the decomposition of the chlorophyll. 

Similar results were obtained when a number of aniline dyes, 
particularly methyl-green and iodine-green, were used in place of 
chlorophyll. W. GL 

Syntheses in the Catecbin Group. P. Karrer and Fr. 
Widmer (Hdv . Chim. Acta , 1919, 2, 454—465).—Compounds of 

the type of eatechin, C 0 H 3 (OH) 3 -CH(OH)-C 6 H(OH) 2 <fi^i ^ Ha , 

are widely distributed in nature, but the only syntheses which have 
been effected in this series are due to Kostanecki and Ms pupils; 
they are very complicated, and so far have only furnished 
methyl ethers of the desired products. A simple method has now 
been discovered. Hydroxycoumarones or hydroxycoumarans are 
condensed with nitriles under the influence of hydrogen chloride, 
and the ketimides so formed are boiled with water, giving ketones 
which are easily reduced to the required secondary alcohols. ' The 
method is, in effect, another application of Hoesch’s synthesis of 
\phegoJie ketones (A., 1915, i, 820'; 1917, i, 342). ’ i , 
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It Is proposed to call tlie parent 4-benzylcoumarari “ depsari, :j 
and the coumarone derivative ‘ k 'depsen/ ? with depsanone and 
depsenoue for the ketones, and depsanol and depsenol for the 

secondary alcohols, the notation being 
as in the annexed formula. 

Resorcinol and ethyl chloroacetate 
12 are condensed in the presence of sodium, 
ethoxide to ethyl m-hydroxymethyl- 
coumarilate, in. p. 178°, which is hydro¬ 
lysed to the free acid, m. p. 226° (evolution of carbon dioxide). 
The, dry acid is heated at 180—190°, when 5-hydroxy-2-methyl- 
coumarone is obtained as a sublimate of white needles, in. p. 103°, 
which may be preserved for a long time. This mode of prepara¬ 
tion in an improvement on that of Hantzseh (A., 1887, 262) or 
Pechliiann (A., 1901, i, 211). The coumarone exhibits sky-blue 
fluorescence in alkaline solutions, and gives a brownish-red color¬ 
ation with alcoholic ferric chloiide, which changes to blue on 
diluting with water. By reduction with sodium and alcohol, it 

yields 5-hydroxy-2-mcthyl coumamrij _^ 2 , which 

sublimes or crystallises in white needles, m. p. 96°. 

5-Hydroxy-2-methylcoumarone is dissolved in ether, mixed with 
a little zinc chloride and an equivalent quantity of benzonitrile, 
and the whole submitted to a current of dry hydrogen chloride for 
six hours. The he timide hydrochloride , 

PMVPIT 

HCI,NH:CPh>0 tt H 9 (0H)< r V , 


which separates in bundles of pale green crystals, m. p. 77°, is 
boiled with water, and thus hydrolysed to §-hydroxy-2-methyl- 
d&psenone (o-hydroxy-&~benzoyl-2-?nethylmu?narone) . This crystal¬ 
lises in slender, golden-yellow forms, in. p, 158°, gives an intensely 
yellow sodium salt, and may be methylated by methyl sulphate. 
5 -M ethoxy-2-methyldepsenonc forms stout, pale yellow crystals, 
m. p. 79°, and does not reduce permanganate. This is important, 
as it shows that the furan ring of the original coumarone has not 
been ruptured during the condensation with the nitrile. Reduc¬ 
tion of the ketone to the hydrol is effected by zinc dust and 5% 
sodium hydroxide. 5-IIyd?'oxy-2-methyldepsenol forms bundles of 
small, very pale pink crystals, m. p. 141°. 

5-Hydroxy-2-methyldepsanone } small, sulphur-yellow needles, 
m. p. 159°, giving a green coloration with alcoholic ferric chloride, 
and 5-hydro xy-2-metkyldepsanolj slender, pale pink needles, m. p. 
152° (turns dark brownish-red at 100°), are obtained in the same 
way from 5 -hydroxy-2-methylcoumaran. J. C. W. 

Correction of an Error Relating to a Trihy dr oxyxanthone. 
A. L. VAN Schbrbenbero ( Ohem . Weekhlad , 1919, 16, 1146 — 1149); 
*—When euxanthone is oxidised with chromic acid, a red substance 
is- obtained to which the constitution 2-hydroxy-5 :8-quinoxanthoiie 
Mas been assigned (Merenstein, A., 1913, ii, 382). Reduction of 
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this compound with zinc in acetic acid gives a yellow substance of 
the corresponding structure, 2:5:8 -trihy d r oxyxanth one. The 
following arguments, based on the experimental results of Mieren- 
stein, are advanced by the author against the adoption of this 
view. The red substance, on treatment with nitric acid, gives 
trinitroresorcinol, indicating the presence of a resorcinol residue 
not accounted for by the above formulation. Attempts to 
acetylate, benzoylate, and alkylate the quinone substance were not 
successful. This accords with the view that the hydroxyl group 
occupies the 8-position, and not the 3-position. The yellow reduc¬ 
tion product melts with decomposition, a property of hvdroxy- 
xanthones with a hydroxyl group in the 3- or 6-position. The 
formulation, of the two substances as 8-hydroxy-2:3-quinoxanthone 
and 2:3:8-trihydroxyxanthone, respectively, is therefore proposed. 


OH CO 



o 


OH CO 



OH 

OH 


v 


W. S. M. 

S-Cinchonine and its Isomer ides ; its Relations to Niquine. 
E. Legeb ( Compt. rend., 1919, 169, 797—800).—By fractional 
crystallisation of its hydrochloride from alcohol, it is now shown 
that the 3-cinchonine previously described by Jungfleisch and Leger 
(compare A,, 1894, i, 262) is really a mixture of two isomerides, 
which the author names a - cine h onliydrin e and j8 - cin c h onhydrin e . 
These substances have respectively m. p. 144*4° and 155*8°, 
[a] D + 196*8° and +106° (in water with 2HC1), [a] D + 139'8° and 
+ 72*16° (in alcohol). These figures indicate that the 3-cinchonine 
described by Langer (compare A., 1901, i, 403) is identical with 
the a-cinchonhydrine now described. With each of these bases, 
acetic anhydride gives a diacetyl derivative, from . which the 
original base can be regenerated unchanged. 

When heated for twenty-four hours with 50% sulphuric acid, 
a-cinchonhydrine is converted into y-cinchonhydrine , which lias 
Md +140*2° 

It is suggested that the cinchonhydrines bear the same relation¬ 
ship to cinchonine as niquine does to hydroquinine. W. G. 

The Crystallography of Morphine and certain of its 
Derivatives. Edgab T. Wherry and Elias Yarovsky («T. 
Washington Acad. ScL , 1919, 9, 505—513).—Attempts have been 
made to apply the optical-crystallographic method devised for the 
identification of the cinchona alkaloids (A., 1918, ii, 339) to- the 
morphine group of alkaloids and the crystallographic and optical 
properties of a number of these have been studied. Owing to the 
ready solubility, however, of these substances in every immersion 
liquid approaching them ixx refractive index, the method is imprac?? 
ticable, 

yok. oxyj. i, bh 
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Morphine monohydrate, C 17 H 19 0 3 N,H 2 0, was obtained in good 
crystals from methyl alcohol: rhombic bisphenoidal [a:6:c = 
0*499:1:0*927]; refractive indices, a 1*580, 0 1*625, y 1*645. 
D 1*32; M.V., 229*7. 

Codeine (morphine methyl ester), C ]8 H 21 0 3 N, was crystallised from 
ethyl acetate: rhombic bisphenoidal [a: h : c = 0*931:1: 0*509]; 
double refraction positive, dispersion strong. D 1*32; M.V. 226*7. 

Codeine monohydrate, C 18 H 21 0 3 N,H 2 0, was crystallised from 
water and from aqueous methyl alcohol: rhombic, probably 
bisphenoidal [a : h : c = 0*960 :1: 0*830]; double refraction negative, 
dispersion distinct. D 1*31; M.V. 242*1. 

Codethyline (morphine ethyl ester monohydrate), C 19 H 23 0 3 N,H 2 0, 
crystallised from ether in prisms: rhombic, probably bisphenoidal 
[a: b : e = 1*454 :1: 0*789]; double refraction positive, dispersion dis- 
tinct. D 1*29; M.V. 256*7. ^ ' 

Heroine (diacetylmorphine), C 2a H 23 0 5 N, was obtained in excellent 
crystals from ethyl acetate: rhombic bisphenoidal [a <: b : c = 
0*8952:1:0*497]; double refraction negative, dispersion strong. 
D 1-32; M.V. 279*7. 

The relations between the topic parameters of the crystals are 
discussed. E. H. It. 


Addition Reactions and, Ring Fission of certain Hetero¬ 
cyclic Compounds. Siegfried Skraup (. Annalen , 1919, 419, 
1—92).—The behaviour of various heterocyclic compounds towards 
hydroxylamine has been investigated; the results are interpreted 
with the aid of "Werner’s theory of the varying affinity values of 
simple bonds. 

Ethyl 2: 4:6-trimethyldihydropyridine-3 :5-dicarboxylate reacts 


with hydroxylamine hydrochloride in boiling absolute methyl’alco¬ 
holic solution to yield ammonium chloride, ethyl 2:4:6-trimethyl- 
pyridine-3 5-dicarboxylate, and 4-ethyliclenebis-3-methyl-5-iso- 
, ^ A. O * CH—C H M e—OH * CO. ^ . 


oxazolone, 0<T_ 


^>0, m. p. 156° (compare 


Rabe, A., 1904, i, 509). The primary product of the action 
appears to be ethyl ethylidenebisacetoaceiate, which then yields 
the isooxazolone on the one hand and the pyridine derivative 
on the other hand through the intermediate formation of a 
V-hydroxy ring compound. In support of this hypothesis, it is 
found that small quantities of ethyl trimethylpyridinedicarb- 
oxylate are formed by the action of hydroxylamine hydro¬ 
chloride on ethyl ethylidenebisacetoaceiate. Under similar 
conditions, ethyl 2 : 6-dimethyldihydropyridine-3 : 5- dicarboxylate 
yields ethyl 2 : 6-dimethylpyridine-3 : 5-dicarboxyIate in ’ 20% 
yield, whilst a 49*5% yield of ethyl 4~phenyl-2:6-dimethylpyridine- 
dicarboxylate, m. p. 66° ( picrate , m. p, 148—149°), is obtained from 
the corresponding dihydro-compound. With ethyl' 2:6-dimethylwo- 
propy 1 dihydropyridinecarboxylate and ethyl 4~benzyl-2 : 6-dimethyl- 
dihydropyridinedicarboxylate a different but not unexpected; 
behaviour is observed, since in each case the substituting group is 
eliminated and ethyl 2:G-dimethylpyridinedicarboxylate is produced., 
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Ethyl 2 : 5~diraetliylpyrrole-3 :4-diearboxylat© only reacts very slowly 
with hydroxy lam in© hydrochloride. The- transformation of the 
dihydxo-derivatives into the pyridine compounds, can scarcely he 
ascribed to a direct oxidising action of hydroxyl amine since, though 
these substances are readily oxidised by such agents as nitrous acid, 
sulphur, nitric and chromic acids, they are- very resistant to- iodine, 
ferric -chloride in acetone solution, and to a large excess of perman¬ 
ganate. 

A rigid proof of the relationship of dimethyldihydropyridine- and 
trimethyldihydropyridine-dicarbaxylic esters to 1; 4-dihydropyridine 
has not previously been given; attempts to identify the presence of 
an iimno-iiydrogen atom by acetylation were unsuccessful, but its 
presence could be shown with the help of magnesium methyl iodide. 

Benzothiazole is transformed by hydroxylamin© into' 2-amino- 
benzothiazole-, the yield being nearly quantitative ; similarly, benz-* 
oxazol© is converted into 2-aminobenzoxazole, m. p. 129—130°, and 
oformylaminophenol (identified as dibenzo-y 1 -o-amino phenol, m. p. 
182—183°). The following substances do- not react with hydroxyl- 
amine: benziminazo-le (the pi crate, m . p. 225—226°; copper salt, 
(C 7 H 5 N 2 ) 2 Cu, red precipitate; nickel , cohalt , cadmium , and zinc 
compounds ax© described); 1-metbylbeuziminazole (m. p. 66°, b. p. 
286°/746 mm., conveniently prepared by the action of potassium 
methyl sulphate on sodium benziminazole in aqueous solution; 
pi,crate> m, p. 246—247°); 1-phenylbenziminazole, benzylidene- 
aniline, azobenzene, 1 -phenylpyrazole-, 2-phenyl-l :2 :3-triazole, pyr¬ 
idine, quinoline, 2-methylbenzothiazole, 2-phenylbenzothiazole, 
4:5-diphenyloxazole, 6-dimethylaminobenzothiazole. 

The following 2-substitutecl benzoxazoles have been prepared by 
heating o-aminophenol with the requisite nitrile or amide: 2-iso- 
butylbenzoxazole , almost colourless oil, b. p. 240°/748 mm., D 17 
0*98; ^t&xl.-buiylbenzoxazQle, colourless oil, b. p. 226°/748 mm., 
D 17 0*9466; 2-n-hexylbenzoxazole, b. p. 282—285°, m. p. 19°, D 19 
0*944; %vyc\ohexylhenzoxazo : le, colourless crystals, m. p. 37—38°, 
b. p. 298°/744 mm.; 2 -benzylbenzoxazole, pale yellow, viscous liquid, 
b, p. 325°/750 mm., D 17 l*il3; 2-phenylbenzoxazole, non-fluorescent 
crystals, m. p. 103°; 2-p-tf olylbenzoxazole, colourless needles, m, p. 
116—117°; %j)-amsylb e moxazole, almost colourless, crystalline 
needles, m. p. 101°, b. p. 363°/742 mm.; 2~a-naphthylbemoxazole, 
colourless crystals, m. p. 107°; 2~'p»chlorophenylbenzoxazole , long, 
shining needles, m. p. 150°; 2-p ^bromophenylbenzoxazole, m. p. 
158—159°; 2-styrylbenzoxazole (?). The fission of the oxazole ring 
by aqueous hydrochloric acid has been studied, and reaction is shown 
to occur with decreasing rapidity when the substituents are arranged 
in the following order: benzyl, methyl, n-hexyl, cyclohexyl, esobutyl, 
2er£.~butyl, phenyl, p-tolyl, a-naphthyl, p-anisvl. The results are 
fully discussed in the light of the theory of partial valency. 

H. W. 

Preparation of Isatin and its Substitution Derivatives 
and Intermediate Products. J* R, Geigy (Brit. ^Pat. 128122).— 
The preparation'of oximinoacetanilide and its substitution products 

bb* 
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is effected by subjecting aniline or its derivatives which are substi¬ 
tuted in the benzene nucleus by halogens, alkyl, alkoxyl, or carboxyl 
groups or the iY-monoalkyl or iY-monoaralkyl derivatives of these 
amines to the action of chloral hydrate in a dilute solution of a 
mineral acid and in the presence of hydroxylamine at a suitable 
temperature. Isatin and its substitution derivatives are obtained 
from oximinoacetanilide and its derivatives by treatment of the 
latter with concentrated sulphuric acid and afterwards splitting the 
resulting isatinimides by addition of water into isatins and am¬ 
monia. Reactions occur in accordance with the schemes 
CCL-CH(OH)o + NHo*OH= CC1 3 *CH:N-0H + 2H 2 0; 

CCVCH:N*0H + C c H 5 *NH 2 + H 2 0=NHPh-C0*CH:N-0H+ 3HC1. 

IH NH hf 


/ 


>00 ■ 


/\/\ 


>C0 + H,0 


/\/\ 


\/ / . \/\/ 

oh:n-oh u:nh 
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00 


>C-OH + NH s 


Oximino-derivatives of the following amines have been prepared, 
the m. p/s of the compounds being placed within brackets: o-tolu- 
idine (121°), m-toluidine (146°), p-toluidine (162°), m-xylidine 
(161°), p-xylidine (151°), methylaniline (145°), ethylaniline (160°), 
benzylaniiine (142°), o-anisidine (140°)/ p^phenetidine (195°), anthr- 
anilio acid (208°), o-chloroaniline (150°), m-chloroaniline (154°), 
2:5-dichloroaniline (163°), 3:4-dichloroaniline (158°), 3:5-diehloro- 
aniline (185°), 5-chloro-o-toluidine (167°), 4-chloro-o-toluidine 
(148°), 6-chloro-m-toluidine (187°), 4-chloro-m-toluidine (134°), 
2~chloro^p-toluidine (177°), 3-chloro-p-toluidine (188°), and p-bromo- 
aniline (167°). The following isatins are described: mixture of 
4- and 6-inethylisatms, orange-yellow crystals, m. p. 143°; 4:7-di- 
methylisatin, orange-yellow crystals, m. p. 250°; 5:7-dimethylisatin, 
brick-red crystals, m. p. 235°; mixture of 4- and 6-chloroisatins, 
orange-yellow crystals, m. p. 212°; 7-chloroisatin, reddish-brown 
crystals, m. p. 175°; mixture of 4:5- and 5 :6-dichloroisatins, yellow¬ 
ish-red crystals, in. p. 200°; 4:6-dichloroisatin, lemon-yellow crysr 
tals, m. p. 250°; 4-chloro-7-methylisatin, orange-yellow crystals, 
m. p. 273 0 ; 5-chloro-7-methylisatin, yellowish-brown crystals, m. p. 
265°; 7-chloro-4-methylisatin, orange-yellow crystals, m. p. 252°; 
mixture of 5-chIoro-4-methyl- and 5-chloro-6-methyl-isatins, orange- 
yellow crystals, m. p. 200°; mixture of 4-chloro-5-methyl- and 
6 -chloro-5^methyl-isafcin, bright red crystals, in. p. 205°; isatin-7- 
carboxylic acid, brownish-yellow powder, m. p. 235°. H. W. 

, IVJaanfacture of A-AryltMomorpholines. Robert Robinson, 
Beangis William Ejly, and British Dyes, Ltd., (Brit.' Rat.: 
133108).-—if-Arylthiomorpholines (fY-arylthiazans) of the general 

fonhula Ar‘N<C^g 2 *g^ 2 ^>S, applicable as intermediate products 

to; the manufacture" of dyes, may be prepared by condensing 
primary aromatic amines, provided they are not substituted in 
the ortho-position, with ^^-dichloroethyl sulphide. Suitable sol- 
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vents, such as toluene' or nitrobenzene, may be employed, and also 
some agent capable of neutralising hydrogen chloride, such as 
sodium carbonate or acetate. In some cases, as in the reaction with 
jS-naphthylamine, copper powder may be added with advantage, A 
less suitable method consists in heating the base and its hydro¬ 
chloride with '-dihydroxy ethyl sulphide. PS-PhenylihioviorplwUne 
forms flat, elongated prisms, m. p. 32°, b. p. 200°/50 mm., has an 
alliaceous odour, and yields a p crate, m. p. 144°. N -p-Tolyltbio* 
morpholine lias m. p. 35°, and the fi-naphthyl derivative has m. p. 
about 155°. J. a W. 

Ureides of Substituted Aminonaphtholsmlphonic Acids. 
B. Heymann, O. Dresser, lb. Kothe, and A. Ossenbeck (U.S. Pat. 
1308071).—Ureides are produced having the general formula 
CO(NH*C 0 H„Y 4 - - n *OH) g , ill which K stands for 

a bivalent group containing an acyl radicle, for example, 
CO, S0 2 , COOHICH, CO*CH 2 j or the residue of phenylacetic acid; 
n is the number of hydrogen atoms remaining unsubstituted in the 
naphthalene ring; X is a sulphonic acid or other substituting group; 
m the number of unsubstituted hydrogen atoms in the benzene 
nucleus; and Y, substituting atoms or radicles, such as Cl, Br, Me, 
or OMe. These compounds form dyes when coupled with diazotised 
aniline or similar components, and may be employed as therapeutic 
agents for destroying blood-parasites. They form salts with alkali 
metals, alkaline earth metals, or heavy metals, for example, sodium, 
barium, strontium, copper, zinc, mercury, and silver, which also 
possess therapeutic properties. As starting materials, 1:8-amino- 
i i aphtholsuIphonic acids (mono-, di-, or higher sulphonic acids) may 
be employed. These compounds are substituted by such nitro-com- 
pouiids as p-nitrobenzoyl chloride, m-nitroanisoyl chloride, m-nitro-- 
benzenesulpbonyl chloride, or m-nitrocinnamoyl ’chloride. Reduc¬ 
tion of these substituted aminonaplitholsulphonic acids is effected 
by the action of iron and acetic acid or other similar reducing 
agents, and the amino-compounds thus obtained are treated with 
carbonyl chloride to obtain ureides. Chemical Abstracts. 

Hydrazine-acids. III. August Darapsky (/. pt\ Ohem 
1919, [iij, 99, 179—231. Compare A., 1918, i, 506, 553).—The 
hydrazino-acids described previously have been optically inactive; 
the author now describes the preparation of the optically active 
a-hydrazinophenylacetic acids, which are prepared by the action of 
hydrazine hydrate on the active phenylchloroacetic acids or by the 
resolution of a-benzylidenehydrazmophenylacetie acid and subse¬ 
quent elimination of the benzyliden© group. The applicability of 
these acids to the study of the phenomena of the Walden inversion 
is limited by their tendency to complete racemisation under the 
experimental conditions adopted. 

dh and APiienylchloroacetic acids are prepared by the resolution 
of the r-acid by means of morphine according to the method of 
McKenzie and Clough (T., 1908, 98, 817; 1909, 95, 782), and their 
properties agree completely with those given by these authors; the 
unusual experimental difficulties encountered in this resolution have 

bh* 2 
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been extensively investigated, the main factors conditioning success 
appearing to be the slowness with which the crystals of the salt 
separate and the relative weight of the crop which is deposited 
before filtration. d-Hydrazinophenyiacetic acid is obtained by the 
action of hydrazine hydrate on Z-phenylchloroacetic acid in absolute 
alcoholic solution; it crystallises in shining leaflets, m. p. 183—184°, 
and has [a]j> 4-158*02° in i\ 7 -hydroch.loric acid solution; V’hydrazino- 
phenylacetic acid, in. p. 183—184°, [a]|° —157*64°, is similarly pre¬ 
pared from the dtchloro-acid. The acids readily condense with benz- 
aldehyde in aqueous solution in the presence of hydrochloric acid, 
yielding respectively d- and VI) cm ylide ncliydra z inoph enyl a cei'i c 
acids , m. p. 136—138°, 166*40° and —166*59° in acetone 

solution. 

The resolution of a-hydrazinophenylacetic acid into its active com¬ 
ponents cannot be conveniently effected by means of lielicine or 
camphor, but may be accomplished if the acidic character of the 
substance is increased by the introduction of suitable groups; the 
formyl and benzoyl groups are not applicable, since viscous syrups 
are formed in the first instance and difficultly decomposable com¬ 
pounds in the second. The benzylidene derivative can, however, be 
resolved by morphine in alcoholic solution. (The crystalline quinine 
salts of d/-benzylideneliydrazmophenylacetic, dl-o -hydroxybenzy 1- 
idenehydrazinophenylacetic and cZAp-methoxybenzylidenehydrazino- 
phenylacetic acids, m. p.'s 172—174°, 183°, and 161—163° respec¬ 
tively, are described, but are not suited for the ‘ resolution; 
dl-p-m ethoxy be n zyliden ehydrazinoph enylac e tic acid forms small, 
colourless needles, m. p. 131— 133°.) The physical properties of the 
c?-acid obtained in this manner agree completely with those of the 
substance prepared by the action of hydrazine hydrate on Z-phenyl- 
cliloroacetic acid and treatment of the product with benzaldehyde. 

Ethyl d- and l-hydrazinophenylacetate hydrochlorides , prepared 
by the esterification of the corresponding acids with alcohol and 
hydrogen chloride, have m. p. 148—150°, [a]£° +96*32° and 
— 96*30° respectively. They are converted by nitrous acid into the 
corresponding nitroso-esters of the same sign, but considerable race- 
misation occurs which appears to be attributable to the nitrous 
acid; this is the more remarkable since a group directly attached 
to the asymmetric carbon atom is not involved in the change; 
further extensive racemisation takes place when the crude nitroso- 
esters are crystallised from alcohol. On the other hand, the conver¬ 
sion of nitroso- into azido-ester hy treatment with dilute sulphuric 
acid appears to occur without racemisation, and yields a product of 
the same sign, but it is not possible to guarantee the optical purity 
of these substances. When the active nitroso-esters are heated they 
are converted into ethyl c^-aminoph enyl acetate, racemisation being 
complete. 

dZ-Azidophenylacetic acid, xn. p, 98—101° (Forster and Muller, 
T., 1910, 97,188, give 98*5 Q ), is conveniently prepared by the action 
sodium azide on r-phenyl-chloro- of -bromo-acetic acid; when the 
'reaction; is'applied to d^phenylehloro acetic acid, a laevorotatory azide- 
Acid is 1 obtained, which, however, is not free from irtaiidelic 'acid.. 
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Attempts to resolve dZ-azidophenylacetie acid by quinine, quinidine, 
or cinchonine were unsuccessful, but partial success was attained 
with brucine or morphine, but the specific rotations of the acids 
were so low that, although the results are concordant among them¬ 
selves, it is probable that the resolution was incomplete. Esterifica¬ 
tion of the azido-aeids showed that racemisation unexpectedly occurs 
during the process, the phenomenon being more marked with alcohol 
and sulphuric acid than with diazoethane. Similar instances of 
racemisation were encountered with the active phenylchloroacetic 
acids, but, in these cases, the more marked effect was caused by 
diazoethane. Ethyl cZ-phenylchloroacetate has b. p. 138°/19 mm., 
[a]8* +121*05° in alcoholic solution, but is possibly not quite free 
from the racemic substance. The values observed for the Z-isomeride 
were b. p. 136°/13 mm., [a]|? —108*45°. 

d-Hy drazinopheny]acetic acid is converted by chlorine into 
r-phenylchloroacetic acid; similarly, ethyl Z-hydrazinophenylacetate 
hydrochloride is transformed into slightly Isevorotatory ethyl phenyl- 
chloroacetate, which is not quite pure analytically. H. W. 

Cause of and Remedy for certain Inaccuracies in 
Hausmann’s Nitrogen Distribution Method. S. L. Jodidi 
and S. C. Moulton (J. Amer. Chem. Soc 1919, 41, 1526—1531).— 
The distribution of nitrogen in casein, gelatin, and egg-albumin has 
been investigated. It is shown that the proportion of amide nitro¬ 
gen obtained by Hausmann’s method as modified by Osborne and 
Harris (A., 1903, i, 585) is constant, and does not depend on the 
quantity of magnesia added to the distillation mixture. The per¬ 
centage of nitrogen contained in the magnesium oxide precipitate 
is higher the greater the quantity of magnesium oxide employed in 
distillation. Conversely, the proportion of monoamino- anddiami.no- 
nitrogen is the smaller the larger the amount of magnesia used in 
distillation. In order to obtain uniform results and a minimum 
of “ humin ,? nitrogen it is necessary to use the least possible amount 
of magnesia which is sufficient to render the substance to be distilled 
alkaline. In the case of plant and animal materials the uniform 
application of 1 gram of magnesia is satisfactory, whilst in the case 
of proteins 0*5 gram is sufficient. J. E. S. 

Identity of Hordein and Bynin. Heinrich L^ers (. Biochem. 
Zeitsch 1919, 96, 117—133).—Hordein and bynin were submitted 
to an analysis by the Van Slyke method, and the results obtained 
from the two proteins were almost identical. The author, there¬ 
fore, does hot agree with Osborne that bynin, which is obtained 
from malt, is a different protein from the hordein of barley. 

S. S. Z. 

Guanylic Acid, its Preparation' and Precipitabilityv R. 
Feul'gen (, Zeitsch. physiol, Chem., 1919, 106, 249^—259).— By 
treating nucleoprotein from the pancreas of cattle with sodium 
hydroxide and precipitating with 90% alcohol in the presence of 
ammonium chloride, the sodium salts of guanylic and another 
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nucleic acid are obtained. After the purification of tins mixture, 
sodium guanylate is obtained by precipitation with sodium acetate 
in the cold. Sodium hydrogen guanyjate, C 10 H 13 O 8 N f ,PNa, is pre¬ 
pared by dissolving the latter in ten parts of hot water and one 
part of glacial acetic acid, and precipitating, after quick cooling, 
with three volumes of alcohol. S. S. Z. 

Urease and the Radiation Theory of Enzyme Action. 
I. and II. EL P. Barendrecht (. Proc. K. Ahad. Wetensch, Amsterdam. 
1919, 21, 1126—1142, 1307—1322).—After a criticism of the 
hypothesis put forward by Yan Slyke (A., 1914, i, 1181), the 
author puts forward a new hypothesis to explain enzyme action. 
An enzyme acts by radiation, and the enzyme particle contains the 
same molecule, which is liberated or acted on by this enzyme, in 
some active state. The radiation by which enzymes exert their 
action is due to the electrons forming part of the atoms, and is of 
the nature of electromagnetic induction. The radiation, by which 
urease acts on urea, originates from the enzyme molecule, and is 
able to exert its hydrolytic effect to a certain distance, probably 
very small. When the urease radiation strikes an urea molecule, 
it is absorbed. The amount of urea hydrolysed in unit time by 
an enzyme molecule would therefore be independent of the urea 
concentration, if the other constituents of the solution had no power 
of absorption of this radiation. In addition to urea, the hydrogen 
ions are the only constituent which absorb the radiation in. this 
hydrolysis. At constant temperature, and constant hydrogen- 
ion concentration, the velocity of the reaction is given by 
— dx~m(x1fx -f nc\) , dt< in which x is the concentration of urea, 
c the concentration of hydrogen ions, and n the absorption 
coefficient of hydrogen ions, that of urea being taken as unity. 
The velocity constant m for a given temperature and H* ion con¬ 
centration is proportional to the enzyme concentration only. If 
a is the initial urea concentration and (a — r) Ja ™ y y then, after 
integration, /0*434 . log (1 /[l — ?/]) -p ay = mi. This theory is 
tested by experiments made on the hydrolysis of urea by extract 
of so]a beans, and the theory generally confirmed. 

In the second paper, the work is repeated, but more precautions 
are taken to keep the hydrogen-ion concentration constant. It is 
found that the value of the constant m falls oif towards the end 
of the reaction the higher the value of P H . For low values of P H , 
the value of m increases continually from 0-03% up to 8% urea 
concentration. For higher values of P 7S1 there is first an increase 
and then in the most concentrated solutions of urea a decrease in 
the value of m. These facts are deductible from the hypothesis 
formulated.' \ J, F. S. 

, The Isomeric Hy&roxyfchenylarsinic Acids and the Direct 
Arsenation of Phenol. Walter A. J acobs and Michael Heidel- 
berger (J. Amer. Chem. Soc. } 1919, 41, 1440—1450).—By, means 
of the diazo-reaetion, o- and m-arsaniJic acids (this voL, i, 50) h&% 
been converted into the phenolic acids:, offydroxyphenylarsmie 
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acid, 0H-C 6 H 4 *As 0 3 H 2 , crystallises readily from hot water, being 
•but sparingly soluble in the cold, forming rosettes of needles, m. p. 
196°, and its sodium salt, C c H 6 0 4 AsNa, separates from 50% alcohol 
in glistening, hexagonal' platelets with 4TT 2 0* m -Hydroxy phenyl- 
arsinic acid crystallises from a small volume of water in masses of 
rhombs, m. p. 159—173°, and its sodium salt, rosettes of flat 
needles, is extremely soluble, even in alcohol. The ortho-acid 
differs from its isomerides in giving a wine-red colour with ferric 
chloride. 

A knowledge of the o -hydroxyphenylarsinic acid has helped in 
the examination of the by-products formed in the arsenation of 
phenol. This important reaction is carried out as follows. Arsenic 
acid (480 grams of 80% acid), dehydrated by heating until the 
temperature reaches 150°, is mixed with phenol (200) and kept 
gently boiling at 155-—160° for seven hours. The homogeneous 
product is then diluted with water (2 litres), and sufficient of a 
hot concentrated solution of barium hydroxide is added to render 
the well-stirred mixture neutral to litmus. The precipitate of 
barium arsenate carries with it the small amount of tarry by-pro¬ 
duct. The hot filtrate is then treated with just sufficient sulphuric 
acid to precipitate the barium, filtered again, and the solution 
evaporated under reduced pressure to about half the volume, when 
it is neutralised hy sodium hydroxide and concentrated to a small 
bulk. The hot solution is mixed with several volumes of alcohol 
and cooled, crystallisation being induced by rubbing. Using the 
quantities mentioned, about 120 grains of pure sodium p-hydroxy- 
phenylarsinate are obtained, without the complications of Conanb’s 
method (this voL, i, 230), 

The mother liquors, when the alcohol is removed by evapora¬ 
tion, give the above wine-red coloration with ferric chloride. 
Taking advantage of the different solubilities of the barium salts 
and the free acids, the authors have isolated o-hy dr oxyphenyl¬ 
arsinic acid (14 grams), Benda's pp'-dihydroxydiphenylarsinic 
acid, m, p. 250—251° (10 grams; A., 1908, i, 747), and an acid 
which is probably op f -dihydromydipliem/larsinic acid, 
OH;As6(C c H 4 ;OH) 2 

(8 grams). The latter acid crystallises from 50% acetic acid in 
stout, glistening prisms, m. p. 215—217°, and gives the red colour 
with ferric chloride. J. 0. W, 


Physiological Chemistry, 


Some Conditions Influencing the Reaction Velocity of 
Sodium Nitrite on Blood. C. R. Marshall ( Proc . Boy , Soc. 
Fdin 1918—1919, 39,, 149—156).—The rate of production of 
methsemoglobin by the action of sodium nitrite on blood' is governed 
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by tixe nature and concentration of the blood solution and by the 
concentration of the sodium nitrite solution. Probably other 
factors, such as temperature, are of importance. J. C. D. 

The Rdle of the Plasma Proteins in Diffusion. Thomas 
Hugh Milroy and Joseph Francis Donegan ( Biochem . J., 1919, 
13, 258—271).—After severe haemorrhage, the specific gravity, 
viscosity, and percentage of nitrogen in the blood fall, whilst the 
conductivity rises. The fluid which enters the blood after haemor¬ 
rhage must have at least the electrolyte concentration of normal 
plasma, since there is no evidence of a fall in conductivity. It is 
evident from studies of diffusion of sodium chloride from solution 
in water, gum arabic solution, and blood serum that some factor 
other than viscosity is concerned in the diffusion of salt from serum. 
This point was studied further, and it is concluded from the results 
that the globulin may exert a determining factor governing the 
rate of diffusion. ' J. 0, D. 

Precipitation Structures Simulating Organic Growth. II. 
Physic©-chemical Analysis of Growth and Heredity. R. S. 
Lillie and E. N. Johnston (Biol. Bull 1919, 36, 225—273. 
Compare Lillie, A., 1918, i, 278).—If a piece of fine iron wire, 
wound round one end of a fine copper wire, is dropped into a 2% 
solution of egg-albumin containing 4% of potassium ferricyanide 
and 4% or more of sodium chloride, the entire surface of the iron 
wire rapidly becomes covered with fine, filamentous growths. They 
are characteristically regular in form.; the majority are straight or 
slightly curved, and cease to grow at a length of 200 microns or 
less. A repetition of this experiment, using a 2% solution of egg- 
albumin containing 2% of potassium ferricyanide and 0*5% of 
sodium chloride, results in a slower growth, the form of the fila¬ 
ments is more irregular, and many larger structures are produced. 
In the stronger solution, growth usually ceases in about five 
minutes, whilst in the weaker solution it may continue for several 
hours. The action ceases when all the available potassium ferri- 
cyanide has been transformed, and may be renewed by adding 
more of the solution. The number of filaments may be limited by 
coating the metal with paraffin and removing the paraffin from 
very small areas before placing the metal in the solution. Experi¬ 
ments were made with iron, zinc, cobalt, cadmium, nickel, copper, 
lead, tin, chromium, and aluminium. For each metal which forms 
a precipitate with potassium ferricyanide there is a definite and 
characteristic type of precipitation structure. The presence or 
absence of a protective colloid has a marked influence on the kind 
of structure formed. Definite tubular filaments are produced from 
zinc, cadmium, and copper only in the presence of a protective 
colloid; in its absence, most of the precipitate appears 
^^ amorphous. ,, Copper readily forms filaments in the absence of 
the protective colloid. The characters of structures produced with 
tirnm zinc, "cobalt, cadmium, copper, and, nickel are described-in 
'detail.'" The form and rate of growth may be modified by the 
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passage of a weak electric current, by sudden changes in the con¬ 
centration of the solution, and by the conditions of the surface of 
the metal, for. example, whether rusty or not. All filaments are 
extremely sensitive to outside influences, such as jarring, causing 
currents, or addition of sand particles, any of which may cause 
change of direction of growth and change of form of filaments. 
Filaments grown on the surface show striking variations from those 
grown immersed. Certain metals, notably cadmium, show a 
rhythmic motion during growth. All these purely chemical 
and physical phenomena are significant in that they point the way 
to a better understanding of the phenomena of rhythm and 
periodicity in living beings. Chemical Abstracts. 

The Origin of Odour in the Molecules of Odoriferous 
Substances . Heinrich Teudt (Prometheus , 1919, 30, 201—204, 
209—211; from Chem. Zentr., 1919, iii, 138—139). —The author 
assumes that the origin of odour must be within the molecule, since 
the odour of a chemical compound is not, in general, affected by 
external influences as long as the molecule remains undecomposed. 
The source can scarcely lie within the atom, since, if this were so, 
every odoriferous atom must retain its odour in the free state and 
in combination with odourless atoms; the monatomic elements are, 
however, odourless, as are the ions of the strongly odoriferous 
halogens. The cause of the odour is to be sought between th© 
atoms in the molecule which contain the valency electrons. It 
must be assumed that odours are caused by the vibrations of 
valency electrons, since the molecules of odoriferous substances are 
not altered in any way by the emission of odour. It appears prob¬ 
able that the nasal sensory nerves have electron vibrations which 
are increased by resonance when odoriferous particles having corre¬ 
sponding intramolecular electron vibrations are drawn into the 
nose in admixture with air. The author’s investigations are ex¬ 
plained by numerous diagrams. He is led to the conclusion that 
a chemical element can the more readily induce odour in its com¬ 
pounds in proportion as its electrons are more firmly united to the 
atomic nucleus. Metallic atoms, in consequence of the ease with 
which they detach electrons, are not suited to the production of 
odour. It can readily be seen that in all the horizontal series of 
the periodic system the power of giving odour increases as the 
metallic character of the element diminishes from left to right; 
correspondingly, the stability of the union between the atomic 
nucleus and the respective electrons increases from left to right. 
The author explains, further, the odourless or odoriferous character 
of certain substances, such as methane, ethane, the higher paraffins, 
carbon tetrachloride, etc., as well as the spread of odour to a 
distance and other phenomena. H, W. 

Place and Mod® of Origin of the Acetone Substances. 
Ernst Kertess ( Zeitsch . physiol, Chem., 1919, 106, 258—271).— 
Leucine was injected into the hind feet of dogs with an Eck’s fistula 
And a “ reverse 3 ’ Eck’s fistula. In the former case the injected sub- 
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.stance- is practically prevented from reaching the liver; in the second 
case, however, it does reach it. In the dogs with the “ reverse ” Bek’s 
fistula, an increase in acetone, acetoacetic acid, and jS-hydroxytutyric 
acid is recorded. The leucine does not alter the amount of excreted 
acetone substances in the dogs with Eck’s fistula. The acetone sub¬ 
stances, it is concluded, are therefore formed in the liver, and under 
certain physiological conditions they can be formed from leucine. 

s. s. z. 

Chemical Studies in Physiology and Pathology. VIII. 
The Question as to Iodine Fixation in the Thyroid Gland. 
E. Herzfeld and R. Klinger (. Bioehem . Zeitsch 1919, 96, 
260—269. Compare A., 1918, i, 47, 241, 355, 357 ; this vol., i, 297). 
—The juices of pig’s thyroid, human serum, and milk were treated 
with potassium iodide and N /10-iodine, and then precipitated with 
hot 90% alcohol. A repeated extraction of the eoagula with boiling 
water removed practically all the iodine which was retained. No 
iodine was removed in this way from untreated coagulated juice of 
thyroid. The amount of iodine extracted from the juice of thyroid 
by means of alcohol depended on the water content of the alcohol. 
The author considers that these experiments support the theory 
which he discusses, that iodine is a component part of the protein 
molecule of the thyroid gland, and that it is not an essential con¬ 
stituent of the thyroid secretion. S. S. Z. 

Alleged Irreciprocal Permeability of the Frog's Skin to 
Ions. Martin Gildkmeister and Jussuf SchOkri (Bioehem. Zeitsch 
1919, 96, 241—248).—The authors cannot confirm the results 
obtained by Bayliss (A., 1908, ii, 712) that the skin of the frog 
conducts electric currents in Ringer’s solution better from the out¬ 
side to the inside than in the reverse direction. They therefore do 
not accept the conclusion arrived at by Bayliss that the skin of the 
frog is permeable to sodium ions from the outside, but not from the 
inside. S. S. Z. 

The Diazo-reaction of Normal Human Urine and the 
Influence of the Mod© of Nutrition on the li Diazo Value. 
Otto Furth ( Bioehem. Zeitsch 1919, 96, 269—297),—The diazo- 
chromogen of normal human urine was investigated. Utilising Ms 
simplified method of isolating the hydroxyproteic acids from urine 
by decomposing the urea with soja urease, the author prepared a 
u baryta fraction ” from the acid contents of the urine. The 
“ baryta fraction ” was further fractionated with various precipitat¬ 
ing reagents before and after hydrolysis and the various 
fractions were studied. The conclusion arrived at is that diazo- 
chromogen, although not identical with histidine, is, however, ■' a 
closely related iminazole derivative. Probably it consists of one or 
j more transformation or condensation products of histidine produced 
| by intermediate metaholism. Diazoehromogen has further been 
;: :found to be thermostable, soluble in alcohol, insoluble in ether, an^/' 
separated only with difficulty by means of acetone from the alcoholic 
solution. It does not give Millon’s reaction. 
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Another part of this investigation was devoted to the study of the 
diazo* value and the “ diazo quotientof the urine of normal 
subjects, tubercular subjects in the early stage of the disease, under¬ 
fed subjects who subsisted on a diet deficient in protein, and 
cachectic individuals. Shorn these observations and those made by 
Masslow the author concludes that the iminazole complex contained 
in the diazochromogen is of endogenous origin. S. S. Z. 

Oxidation Procedure in the Human Organism, Walter 
Lasch ( Biochem . Zeitsch 1919, 97, 1—21).—As much as 12 grams 
per day of sodium thiosulphate can be consumed without harm. 
The thiosulphate is, however, not excreted as such in the urine, but 
is oxidised in the organism in accordance with the law observed by 
Tauber in the case of phenol. The ethereal sulphates increase 
slightly in the urine with intake of sodium thiosulphate. S. S. Z. 

Origin and Significance o i Acetoacetic Acid. L. 0. 
Maillard (Bull. Acad, med 1919; from J. Pharm. Chim 1919, 
[vii], 20, 185—187).—A considerable quantity of acetoacetic acid 
was formed in a solution containing cycZoglycylglycine, glycerol, 
and yeast-cells. The author suggests that the production of aceto¬ 
acetic acid in the human body is due to the reduction of the dipep¬ 
tide (removal of amino-groups), and not to an oxidising process. 
This conception appears to be more in harmony with the restricted 
oxidising faculty of diabetic subjects. W. P. S- 

Preparation and Physiological Action of some Derivatives 
of Meconic Acid. L. Lautenschlager (Biochem. Zeitsch 1919, 
06, 73—86).—The following derivatives of meconic acid were syn¬ 
thesised and tested for their physiological action. Acetyl derivative, 
OAc*C 5 H0 2 (C0 2 H) 2j forms colourless needles, m. p. 218°, The 
benzoyl derivative crystallises in colourless leaves, m. p. 248° 
'(decomp.). The methyl hydrogen ester forms colourless crystals, 
m. p. 161*5°; the dimethyl ester has hi. p. 117°; the propyl hydro¬ 
gen, dipropyl. and diisobtityl esters form colourless crystals, m, p. 
165°, 105°, and 98° respectively; the diamyl ester is a colourless 
oil. The urethane derivative forme colourless crystals, m. p. 124°. 
yC(0H):C^“00*NHv 

Meconytcarbamide, OOC j>CO, forms a yellow 

\CH—CdlCO-NH/ 

powder, m. p. 173° (decomp.), and its ethyl , propyl , and allyl 
ethers are white, crystalline powders, m. p. 138°, 141°, and 143° 
(all decomp.) respectively. Meconylthiocarbamide is a clear, yellow, 
crystalline powder, m. p. 181° (decomp.), and its propyl ether has 
m. p. 138° (decomp.). 

The acetyl and benzoyl derivatives and the aliphatic ethers of the 
. acid produce, like the original acid, slight paralysis in the frog, but 
are inactive in the rabbit. The ethyl, and to a greater extent the 
propyl, ester produces a more marked action in the frog than the 
original acid. The corresponding monoalkyl derivatives are also 
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more active than the acid itself, but are not so potent as the normal 
esters. On the rabbit, however, this group of compounds produces 
no effect. The ether and diazo-compounds of the above esters behave 
physiologically like the esters themselves. _ The hydrazine derivative 
of meconic acid is very toxic and lethal in small doses. 

The urethane derivative of meconic acid shows little potency, 
whilst the carbamide derivative is more active in the frog. Th© 
ethyl and propyl derivatives of the latter resemble meconic acid 
in their activity. Meconylthiocarbamide behaves like meconyl- 
carbamide, hut is only one-third as potent. Its propyl derivative 
shows also some potency in the frog; in the rabbit the latter sub¬ 
stances produce no effect. None of the synthesised substances has, 
therefore, manifested any definite narcotic action. S. S. Z. 


Experimental Nephropathy produced by an Organo- 
mercury Compound of Fhenolsulphonephthalein. J. Edward 
Burns, E. C. White, and J. G. Cheetah, (J. Urol ., 1919, 3, 1—16). 
—>As phenolsulphonephthalein and mercury have special affinities 
for the secreting cells of the kidney it was thought that a compound 
containing these substances would attack these cells and not attack 
the other organs of the body, and the changes thereby produced 
would more nearly resemble the different types of nephritis found 
in the human being than those produced with other substances. The 
compound synthesised was tetrahydroxymercuriphenolsulphone- 
qjj phthalein, which probably has the annexed 

/V formula. It contains 63% of organically 

HO'Hgf pETg'OH hound mercury. It is soluble in dilute alkali 




V 


j jr ,f.TT hydroxide. When given to dogs this sub 
I ■yg*Gil glance produced acute and chronic renal 

__q»/ \'Q lesions which resemble quite closely those 

'SO h\ _/’ found in the different types of nephritis in 

A Hg*OH human beings. The lesions of th© acute type 

* were mainly tubular, although some slight 
glomerular changes were noticed. In the chronic type the most 
characteristic change is th© increase of interstitial tissue both in the 
glomeruli and between the tubules, together with areas of tubular 
obliteration and glomerular fibrosis. Chemical examination of the 
blood and urine following the intravenous injection of sodium 
chloride and urea after the method of Underhill, Wells, and Gold¬ 
schmidt (J. Bxpt, Med. } 1913, 28, 322), showed results quite analo¬ 
gous to the type of lesion produced. This organo-mercury compound 
produced no lesions elsewhere in the body. 

Chemical Abstracts. 
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Comparative Studies 021 Respiration. VII. Respiration 
and Assimilation, W. J. V. Osterhotjt (/. Gen. Physiol 1919, 
2, 1— 3).- —Certain improvements in technique are described; thus 
•when a reagent is employed which has a “ buffer ” effect it is desir¬ 
able to have the same “ buffer ?? action during the measurement of 
normal respiration as during exposure to the reagent. An indicator 
should be present in the liquid containing the organisms, so that 
changes in reaction may be observed. Preliminary results indicate 
that there is pronounced antagonism between such substances as 
sodium chloride and calcium chloride in their effect on respiration. 

J. C. I>. 

Comparative Studies on Respiration, VIII. The Re¬ 
spiration of Bacillus subtilis in Relation to Antagonism* 
Matilda Moldenhatjer Brooks (J. Gen . Physiol 1919, 2, 5—15). 
—In relatively low concentrations of sodium, potassium, and cal¬ 
cium chloride the rate of respiration of B. subtilis remains fairly 
constant for a period of several hours, whilst in higher concentra¬ 
tions there is a gradual decrease in the rate. The effects of salts 021 
respiration show a well-marked antagonism between sodium chloride 
and calcium chloride and between potassium chloride and calcium 
chloride. The antagonism between sodium and potassium chlorides 
is slight. J. C. D. 

Comparative Studies on Respiration. IX. Th© Effects of 
Antagonistic Salts on the Respiration of Aspergillus niger. 
F. G-. Gustafson (/. Gen . Physiol 1919,2,17— 24).—In relatively 
dilute solutions sodium chloride and calcium chloride increase the 
respiration of Aspergillus in the presence of dextrose. Higher con¬ 
centrations cause a decrease, probably due to the osmotic effects of 
the salts. The antagonism between sodium chloride and calcium 
chloride could b© demonstrated by a study of the respiration of this 
organism. Spores germinated on a medium containing 0*51/- 
sodium chloride and 0*05% of dextrose, but failed to do so when 
calcium chloride was used instead of sodium chloride, or when both 
salts were present. Apparently a substance may have different 
effects on respiration from those which it has on growth. J, O. D. 

Proteinogenous Amines. IV, The Production of Hist¬ 
amine from Histidine by Bacillus coli communis. Karl K. 
Koessler and Milton T. Hanke (J. Biol, Ghem 1919, 89, 
539— 584). — Bacillus coli communis does not form histamine from 
histidine when acting alone, in the presence of nitrates or ammon¬ 
ium salts, or in a medium containing glycerol. When glycerol 
or dextrose and a source of nitrogen, such as potassium nitrate or 
ammonium chloride, are present, some 50% of the histidine is con- 
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verted into histamine. Under these conditions the medium becomes 
acid, and the suggestion is advanced that histamine is produced by 
the bacillus as a means of neutralising the acid produced from 
glycerol. Contrary to many statements, it is found that histamine 
is never produced except in the presence of an easily available 
source of carbon. J. C. D. 

Formation of d-/3-Iminazolyl-lactic Acid from Z-Histidine 
By Bacteria* K. Hirai (Act. Schol . Med. Kyoto, 1919, 3, 
49— 53; from Physiol. Abstr 1919, 4 , 256).—Histidine hydro- 
chloride, prepared from ox blood, was acted on for forty days in 
protein-free nutrient media with a strain of Proteus vulgaris which 
was capable of converting Z-tyrosine into y-hydroxyphenyl-lactic acid,- 
The product was separated by precipitation with phosphotungstic 
acid; it crystallised with 1H 2 0 and had 33*7°, the yield being 

11%. It was identified by elementary analysis and by means of the 
platinichloride. H. W. 

Application of . the Fixation Method in Bacterial 
Fermentation. I. Acetaldehyde as an -Intermediate 
Product in the Fermentation of Sugar, Mannitol* and 
Glycerol by Bacillus coli, Dysentery* and Gas Gangrene 
Organisms. 0. Heuberg and F. F. Horb (. Biochem. Zeitsch., 
1919, 96, 133—158).—By employing sodium sulphite and calcium 
sulphite as f< fixing agents, acetaldehyde has been established as an 
intermediate product in the fermentation of dextrose, mannitol, and 
glycerol. B. eoli was employed in the fermentation of dextrose, 
Flexner Y and Shiga-Kruse cultures in the fermentation of manni¬ 
tol and FrankePs bacillus (B. Welchii) in the fermentation of gly¬ 
cerol. As the last-mentioned organism is an anaerobe the possibility 
of the formation of acetaldehyde as a secondary product from the 
alcohol produced is excluded. S. S. Z, 

Application of the Fixation Method in Bacterial Fermenta¬ 
tion. II. The Establishment of an Aldehyde Stage in 
Acetic Acid Fermentation. C. Neuberg and F. F. Hoed 
(Biochem. Zeit$ch. 3 1919, 96,158—175).—Alcohol was fermented in 
the presence of calcium sulphite with Bacterium Orleanense, B. 
Ascendens, and B . Pasteurianum , In each case acetaldehyde was 
established as an intermediate product in the fermentation. 

S. S. Z. 

Acid Fermentation of Xylose. E. B. Fred, W. H. Peterson 
and Audrey Davenport (/. Biol . Ghem. y 1919, 39, 347—383).— 
Xylose is readily fermented by bacteria which are found in fresh 
silage, sauerkraut, and manure, and also in certain soils, but the 
organisms commonly studied in the laboratory failed to break down 
the sugar. The organisms which can' effect the fermentation are, 
readily isolated in pur© culture; The fermentation takes, place 
either in the presence of free oxygen or in a limited supply, and 
; the'main, products, formed are acetic acid and lactic acid. The 
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relation of acetic acid to lactic acid approaches the theoretical ratio 
of 40 to 60 that would obtain if these two compounds were the 
only products arising from fission of the xylose molecule. Traces 
of carbon dioxide and ethyl alcohol were detected. Other sugars 
are fermented by these xylose-fermenting bacteria. J. 0. D. 

Mode of Action of Metal Sols* C. R. Marshall (. Proc . Boy . 
Soc. Eclin 1918-19, 39, 143—148).—An attempt to ascertain how 
silver in a particular form, such as colloidal silver solutions (Bredig), 
can exert a bactericidal action. The impact of the larger submicro- 
soopic particle is not the cause, whilst there is no evidence that 
adsorption of the silver particle tabes place on the surface of the 
organisms. Electropositive and electronegative sols produced the 
same antiseptic action. The concentration of free silver ions was 
insufficient to explain the pharmacological action, but when the 
size of the particles was considered it was found that the bacteri¬ 
cidal value may be ascribed to the ultra-microscopic particle below 
15 p//, in diameter. J. C. D. 

Vitamin© Requirements of certain Yeasts, Freda M. 
Bachmann (J. Biol. Ghcm 1919, 39, 235—257).—The observa¬ 
tions of Pasteur and of Wildier on the nutritive requirements of 
yeast are confirmed. All the yeasts investigated grew better and 
fermented more readily in a medium containing some small 
amounts of organic material other than sugar. It is suggested 
that the substances which are necessary for fermentation to be 
carried out effectively by the yeast are of the nature of vitamines 
(Wildier’s ''bios/' La Cellule , 1901, 18, 313). The yeasts appear 
1 to vary considerably in their requirements for this accelerating 
| factor. J. C. D. 

Action of Radium Emanation on the Vitamines of Yeast, 

Kanematsu Sugiura and Stanley R. Benedict ( J . Biol. Ghem r} 
1919, 39, 421—433).—This investigation showed that exposure to 
radium emanation may cause partial destruction of the vitamines 
present in yeast. It is suggested that a part of the beneficial influ¬ 
ence of radium in the treatment of malignant tumours, may be 
dependent upon such destruction of the growth-accelerating factors. 

j. c. d. 

The Metabolin and Antibolin of Yeast, E. Vahlen 
(Zeiisch. physiol. Ghem., 1919, 106, 133—178).—The author has 
prepared metabolin and antibolin from yeast which, although not 
quite identical with the similar principles previously extracted by 
him from the pancreas of cattle, resembled them in their main 
properties. Metabolin accelerates alcoholic fermentation, antibolin 
has the opposite effect. The principles can be transformed into each 
other by molecular rearrangement. An irreversible metabolin has 
also been prepared from yeast and potatoes. This metabolin also 
accelerated alcoholic fermentation and reduced the amount of sugar 
in the urine of diabetic patients on two occasions. S. S. . Z, 
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The Content and the Formation of Invertase in Yeast. 
BL von Euler and Olof Svanberg (Zeitsch. 'physiol. Ghem ,, 1919, 
106, 201 —249).—Tlie inversion capacity of two strains of yeast 
examined from time to time lias been proved to be constant. The 
optimum temperature for invertase formation in one of these strains 
lias been found to be 26—30°. When the temperature was raised 
by about 35° no invertase formation could be observed. The 
invertase 1 formation is further dependent on the acidity of the 
medium. The maximum enzyme formation coincides with the opti¬ 
mum activity of the invertase. At a H-ion concentration higher 
than P K =2 the invertase is destroyed; on the other hand, at a 
H-ion concentration of P H = 6—7 the enzyme formation is 90% of its 
optimum. Water at a temperature of 10° does not wash out the 
invertase of fresh living yeast. 8. 8. Z. 

The Augmentation of the Catalase Activity of Yeasts. 
Hans von Euler and Ingvar Latoin (. Zeitsch . physiol . Ghem 
1919, 106, 312—317).—The catalase of Saecharomyces Thermanti - 
iomim is activated by chlorofonn, but not by an increase of 
temperature. Sunlight diminishes the action of catalase in living 
yeast cells, whilst X-rays have no effect on it. S. 8. Z. 

Hex vomitoria as a Native Source of Caffeine. Frederick 
B. Power and Victor K. Ohesnut (J, Arner . Ghem. Soc., 1919, 
41, 1307—1312).—Since the so-called “ Paraguay Tea/' which 
contains considerable proportions of caffeine, is derived from certain 
South American species of Ilex, the authors have examined other 
representatives of this genus found in the south-eastern States in 
order to discover possible home sources of the drug. Several species 
were found to contain no caffeine at all, but Ilex vomitoria , Alton, 
appears to be worth cultivating as a source of the base. Under the 
name “ Yaupon,” the leaves were already used by the Indians for 
their medicinal and stimulating proj^erties. J. C. W. 

Action of Cyanamide and of Dicyanodiamide on the 
Development of Maize. P. Maze, Vila, and M. Lemoignk 
(Compt . rend., 1919, 169, 804—807).—The results of water-culture 
experiments show that cyanamide at a concentration of 0T62 grain 
per litre prevents the germination of maize seeds, but that dicyano¬ 
diamide at this concentration is not toxic towards their germination. 

Similarly, cyanamide, either with or without the presence of 
sodium nitrate, kills maize seedlings, whereas dicyanodiamide, in 
the presence of sodium nitrate, does not appreciably check the 
development of the plant, although with dicyanodiamide as the only 
source of nitrogen, the plant does not increase in weight, but yet 
remains alive for several months. ' 1 W. GL 

) ' Presence of Formic Acid in the Stinging Hairs ol the 
Nettle. Leonard Bobbin { Proo . Boy. Soc . Edm., 1918-19, 39, 
142). —Although it is frequently stated, that formic 'acid is 
'pbdfentin the stinging hairs of the nettle, few attempts at a direct 
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proof have been made. The author collected the acid present in a 
very large number of hairs by compressing the leaves with filter- 
paper impregnated with barium carbonate. From an examination 
of the barium salt formed he comes to the conclusion that free 
formic acid does exist in the stinging hairs. J. C. D. 

The Yellow Colouring Substances of Ragweed Pollen. 
Frederick W. Heyl (J. Amer. Chew.. Soc 1919, 41, 1285—1289). 
—The pigments of ragweed pollen may be extracted by alcohol, 
then precipitated in fractions from an aqueous solution by means of 
basic lead acetate, and finally recovered from the lead precipitates 
in the usual way, the yield being about 0*6%. The least soluble 
pigment is a quercitrin glucoside, C 21 H 20 O 12 , which fuses at 228—229° 
to a cherry-red oil, and thus differs from its three known isomer- 
ides, quercimeritrin, «soquercitrin, and incarnatin. Among the more 
soluble glucosides is one which yields «sorhamnetin on hydrolysis, 
and this seems to be predominant. J. C. W. 

Soil-sorption. E. Bamann and A. Spengel (. Lanchv . Versuchs- 
Stot 1918, 92, 127—146).—The interchange of bases occurring 
in mixed solutions containing two different bases has been studied 
by means of a permutite of moderately constant composition pre¬ 
pared in the wet way. The replacement of bases taking place when 
such a hydrated aluminium alkali silicate is treated with neutral 
potassium, ammonium, calcium, and sodium salts has the character 
of a chemical exchange, no signs of physical adsorption being detect¬ 
able, The interchanges are by equivalents, that of potassium and 
ammonium following the law of mass action; the curves expressing 
the ratios of the ions in solution and those of the bases in the sili¬ 
cates are coincident. In solutions containing sodium and calcium 
salts the interchange of bases corresponds predominantly with the 
ratio of the ions in the solution, but preponderance of the calcium 
or sodium salts results in divergences dependent on a second factor 
of unknown nature. Potassium and ammonium are mutually 
replaceable, and displace sodium and calcium completely from the 
silicate, whereas the displacement of potassium and ammonium by 
sodium and calcium is incomplete. The ratios between the bases in 
the solutions and in the silicates have different values. Bases 
present in small proportions in the solutions are combined by the 
silicate in amounts greater than those corresponding with such pro¬ 
portions. Within wide limits, the absolute concentrations of the 
salts in the solution are without appreciable influence on the com¬ 
position of the silicate, this being the case even with mixtures of 
calcium salts with those of the univalent metals. T. H. P. 

Solubility of Calcium Carbonate of Different Origins 
and Degrees of Fineness in Water containing Carbon 
Dioxide in Relation to Soil and Plants. G. Hager' and J. 
Kern (J. Landw ,, 1916, 64, 325—342).—The degree q£ fineness of 
calcium carbonate influences considerably its solubility and especi¬ 
ally its velocity of dissolution in water containing carbon dioxide* 
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The less prolonged the action and the greater the proportion of 
carbon dioxide in the water, the more marked are the differences 
observed with carbonates of different finenesses. The increased 
rapidity of dissolution, as well as the more effective distribution 
obtainable, probably causes the superior action on soil and plants 
of the more finely ground carbonate. T. H. P. 

Determination of the EfBcacy of the Soil Feeding Stuffs , 
Phosphoric Acid and Potash,, by Culture Experiments, 
and Determination of their Relative Solubility by Acids. 
O. Lemmebmann, A. Einecke, and L. Feesenicjs ( Landw . Fer- 
suchs-Stat., 1916, 89, 81 — 195). — A large number of pot experi¬ 
ments have been carried out with soils of different types, analyses 
of the soils especially as regards the relative solubilities of the 
phosphates and potassium compounds being also made. Determina¬ 
tions of such solubilities furnish in most cases a means of express¬ 
ing the physiological efficiency of these fertilising substances. In 
the case of the phosphates, the best of the various solvents tried for 
determining the relative solubility proves to be 1% citric acid solu¬ 
tion, and the soil may be extracted by dropping the solvent through 
it or by shaking it with the solvent. For potash, on the other hand, 
this solvent is too weak, and satisfactory results have been obtained 
by the use of 10% hydrochloric acid. In these determinations 
allowance must b© made for the physical characters of the soil. The 
common assumption that the potassium compounds of the better 
soils are more difficultly soluble than those of the lighter ones is not 
supported by the results obtained; such assumption applies more 
in the case of the phosphates, this being perhaps attributable to the 
higher clay- and iron-contents of the better soils. The degree to 
which plants are able to utilise the phosphoric acid appears to 
increase with the poverty of the soil in phosphates. T. H. P. 

Comparison of Two Fertilisers according to Mitscherlich’s 
Law of the Minimum. Maryan Gorski (Landw. Vcrsuchs - 
Stat., 1919, 98, 113—120).—Results* obtained in fertilising experi¬ 
ments with increasing proportions of ammonium sulphate and 
sodium nitrate agree well with Mitscherlich’s mathematical expres¬ 
sion (A., 1911, ii, 760). It is shown that equality of the efficiency 
factors ( Wirimngsfaktoren) for corn- and straw-yields necessitates 
constancy of the ratio, corn-yield: straw-yield, for different mini¬ 
mum factors. Calculation of the ratio between the efficiency factors 
for ammonium sulphate and sodium nitrate gives values which 
remain almost unchanged, no matter whether the efficiency factors 
of the corn-yield or those of the straw-yield are employed in the 
calculation. T. H. J\ 
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